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BESSEMER  STEEL  INDUSTRY. 

*^       An  induBtrn  which  etmnnihet  on^half  the  tron  ore  and  one-half  the  pig-iron  that  we  onim- 

ally  produce. 

LETTEB  TO  THE  HOH.  WILLIAM  D.  KELLET. 

CiFFXOE  OF  THE  AHEBIOAN  IbON  AND  STEBL  ASSOCIATION, 

No.  2G1  South  Fourth  street^  Philadelphia^  March  1, 1888. 
Deab  Sib  :  The  following  informatioa  concerning  the  Besseiner  steel 
indastry  of  this  country,  the  prodacts  of  which  industry  will  become  a 
subject  of  discussion  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  of  which  committee  you 
are  a  member,  is  respectfully  submitted  for  the  consideratiou  of  your- 
self and  your  associates: 

HISTOBY  AND  PBESENT  DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  INDUSTBY. 

The  first  attempts  to  establish  the  Bessemer  steel  industry  in  this 
country'  were  made  in  1864  by  two  companies  of  enterprising  American 
citizens.  The  work^  of  one  company  were  located  at  Troy,  N.  Y., 
and  the  works  of  the  other  were  located  at  Wyandotte,  Mich.  The 
first  Bessemer  steel  made  in  the  United  States  was  made  at  Wyan- 
dotte in  1864,  and  the  first  Bessemer  steel  rails  made  in  this  country 
were  rolled  at  Chicago  in  1865  from  blooms  made  at  Wyaudotte.  The 
works  at  Wyandotte  were  afterwards  abandoned,  having  served  the 
experimental  purposes  for  which  they  were  established.  Pennsylvania 
followed  New  York  and  Michigan  in  the  erection  of  Bessemer  steel 
works,  and  it  had  the  honor  of  securing  the  first  financial  failure  among 
such  enterprises  in  this  country,  its  Freedom  Iron  and  Steel  Works, 
which  were  erected  in  1867,  going  down  disastrously  in  1870.  Prior 
to  1870,  however,  other  works  had  been  established,  and  in  that  year 
three  works  were  prepared  to  make  steel  rails — one  at  Troy,  N.  Y.; 
one  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  and  one  at  Kewburgh,  Ohio.  In  the  same  year 
a  duty  of  $28  per  ton  on  steel  rails  was  enacted  by  Congress,  to  take 
effect  January  1,  1871,  and  with  this  encouragement  several  other 
works  were  soon  built 

The  whole  number  of  Bessemer  steel  works  in  this  country  at  th^ 
beginning  of  1880  was  eleven,  of  which  one  was  in  New  York,  five  were 
in  Pennsylvania,  one  was  in  Ohio,  three  were  in  Illinois,  and  one  was 
in  Missouri.  The  whole  number  which  had  been  built  at  the  beginning 
of  1888,  not  including  eight  small  ClappGriffiths  plants,  was  thirty- 
•  five,  with  three  in  course  of  erection,  of  which  Massachusetts  contained 
one,  New  York  one,  Pennsylvania  fifteen,  Virginia  one.  West  Virginia 
two,  Tennessee  two,  Ohio  six.  Indiana  one,  Illinois  seven,  Missouri  one, 
and  Colorado  one.  Of  the  thirty-five  completed  works,  twenty-one 
made  Bessemer  steel  rails  iu  1887,  of  \which  Massachusetts  contained 
one.  New  York  one,  Pennsylvania  eight.  West  Virginia  one,  Tennessee 
one,  Ohio  one,  Illinois  six,  Missouri  one,  and  Colorado  one. 

The  production  of  Bessemer  steel  ingots  in  this  country  in  1887,  in- 
cluding the  small  quantity  made  in  the  Clapp  GrifQths  works,  was 
2,936,033  gross  tons,  ftnd  the  production  of  Bessemer  steel  rails  in  the 
same  year  from  ingots  made  in  this  country  was  2,044,819  gross  tons. 
Our  production  of  both  Bessemer  steel  ingots  and  Bessemer  steel  rails 
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in  that  year  was  much  larger  than  that  of  Qreat  Britain  or  of  any  other 
country,  and  our  production  of  both  products  has  exceeded  that  of  any 
country  for  a  number  of  years. 

Pennsylvania  made  over  63  per  cent,  of  all  the  Bessemer  steel  ingots 
produced  in  1887.  Illinois  made  over  26  per  cent.,  and  nine  pther  States 
made  over  20  per  cent.  Chicago  made  more  Bessemer  steel  ingots  and 
rails  in  1887  than  Allegheny  County,  Pa. 

Kearly  one-half  of  all  the  iron  ore  and  nearly  one<half  of  all  the  pig- 
iron  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1387  were  absorbed  by  our  Bes- 
semer steel  industry,  which  also  created  a  market  for  about  one-third 
of  all  the  fuel  and  about  one-half  of  all  the  limestone  that  our  iron 
and  steel  industries  of  every  description  consumed  in  that  year.  Oar 
production  of  iron  ore  in  1887  was  about  11,300,000  gross  tons,  and 
our  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  same  year  was  6,417,148  gross  tons. 
It  is  an  important  and  even  a  startling  fact  that  nearly  one-half  of 
this  immense  tonnage  was  required  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  Bes- 
semer steel  industry. 

The  raw  materials  and  finished  products  which  were  transported  ou 
account  of  our  Bessemer  steel  industry  over  our  railroads  and  various 
water-routes  in  1887  amounted  to  about  16,000,000  tons,  while  the 
supplies  for  the  workmen  employed  in  the  same  year  in  producing 
these  raw  materials  and  converting  them  into  finished  products  aggre- 
gated  1,000,000  tons.  The  raw  materials  and  finished  products  received 
and  shipped  in  the  year  ended  October  1, 1887,  by  one  Bessemer  steel 
company  whose  accounts  we  have  examined  aggregated  over  1,000,000 
tons,  and  its  payments  for  freight  aggregated  $2,185,000,  which  did 
not  include  freight  charges  paid  by  purchasers  of  a  large  part  of  its 
finished  products.  In  the  preceding  year  the  payments  of  this  company 
for  transportation  aggregated  $2,230,000. 

Ko  exact  computation  of  the  large  number  of  workmen  directl}^  em- 
ployed in  this  country  in  1887  in  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel  and 
in  the  production  of  its  raw  materials  is  possible,  owing  to  the  scattered 
and  multifia^rions  sources  from  which  these  raw  materials  are  obtained ; 
while  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  transportation,  farming,  dairy- 
ing, general  trade,  and  in  domestic,  mechanical,  and  professional  service 
who  are  indirectly  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  this  industry  must 
be  many  times  larger.  The  aggregate  market  value  of  the  Bessemer 
steel  producedin  the  United  States  in  1887  was  not  less  than  $120,000,000, 
most  of  which  sum  was  paid  in  wages  to  the  workmen  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing raw  materials  and  finished  products,  and  a  large  part  of  the  re.- 
*mainder,  aggregating  probably  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  value,  was  paid 
for  transportation.  It  may  bo  safely  asserted  that  if  our  Bessemer  steel 
industry  were  now  to  be  destroyed  as  the  result  of  hostile  legislation, 
the  prosperity  of  the  whole  people  of  this  country  would  bo  seriously 
affected,  and  the  employment  of  at  least  half  a  million  persons  would 
come  to  an  end. 

The  wonderful  development  of  this  great  industry,  including  the  ex- 
perimental stage  which  lasted  for  several  years,  has  been  accomplished 
in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  This  development  has  been  wholly 
the  result  of  a  protective  duty  on  steel  rails,  as  will  now  be  shown. 

HOW  A    FBOTECTIVE   DUTY    FOB  OUB    BESSEMEB  STBSX    Iia>USTBY 
WAS  FIB8T  OBTAINED. 

When  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel  was  commenced  in  this 
country,  in  1864,  the  duty  imposed  on  Bessemer  steel  rails,  the  princi- 
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pal  flnifihed  product  of  Bessemer  s'teel,  ^as  45  per  cent.,  as  a  manu: 
lire  of  steel  Dot  otherwise  provided  for,  and  this  dnty  continued  i 
tared  down  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  July  14, 1870,  which,  as  ha 
ready  been  stated,  changed  the  duty  to  a  specific  rate  of  $28  per 
taking  effect  January  1, 1871.  It  had  been  fonnd  in  the  six  years  ii 
veoing  between  1864  and  1870  that  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  45  per  < 
was  not  sufficiently  protective  to  induce  capitalists  to  invest  the  I 
soms  of  money  that  were  necessary  to  erect  a  sufficient  number  of  w 
to  supply  the  growing  demand  for  steel  rails,  and  it  was  also  feared 
the  dnty  mentioned  would  not  prevent  the  destruction  through  for 
competition  of  the  few  works  that  had  already  been  established. .  £ 
rails  had  fallen  in  price  in  England  from  350  shillings  per  ton  in  *18< 
200  shillings  in  1870.  We  need  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  the  pros 
of  Annually  increasing  the  production  of  steel  rails  in  this  country 
any  influence  in  bringing  down  the  English  price ;  it  is  enough  to  k 
that,  considering  all  the  risks  to  be  incurred  in  the  establishment 
new  industry  of  large  proportions,  foreign  competition  had  becom 
severe  that  further  expansion  of  our  Bessemer  steel  industry  was  im 
sible  under  the  existing  duty.  On  January  31, 1867,  the  United  St 
Senate  recognized  the  inadequacy  of  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty, 
passed  a  bill  substituting  a  specific  rate  of  2  cents  a  pound,  or  $44.8( 
ton,  but  this  measure  failed  in  the  House.  A  number  of  railroad  ofiG 
united  at  this  time  in  a  petition  to  Congress  asking  for  theimpositic 
a  duty  of  2^  cents  per  pound  on  steel  rails,  or  $56  per  ton.  Era 
Ck>ming,  Jay  Cooke,  J.  D.  Perry,  J.  Edgar  Thomson,  J.  Gregory  Sc 
and  many  other  railroad  officers  signed  this  petition.  It  was  not,  1 
ever,  until  1870  that  Congress  was  induced  to  substitute  a  specific  f( 
ad  valorem  rate,  but  instead  of  2  cents  or  2 J  cents  a  pound  the  rate 
made  1^  cents,  or  $28  per  ton. 

The  influences  which  appealed  to  Congress  twenty  years  ago  to  pre 
our  undeveloped  Bessemer  steel  industry  against  the  formidable  < 
petition  of  Bessemer  steel  rails  of  foreign  mannfactnre,  and  w 
prayed  that  an  adequate  specific  duty  should  be  substituted  for  a 
adequate  ad  valorem  duty,  represented  chiefiy  the  consumers  of  i 
rails.  A  few  public-spirited  citizens  who  had  risked  a  great  de 
money  in  attempting  to  establish  the  new  industry  also  petitione< 
protection.  But  those  who  had  most  at  stake  in  the  adoption  of  a 
ficiratly  protective  dnty,  and  whose  plea  had  most  weight  in  seen 
the  favorable  action  of  Congress,  were  the  owners  of  American  railrc 
who  had  no  faith  in  a  continuance  of  the  decline  in  prices  of  Euj 
steel  rails  after  American  works  should  be  closed  as  the  result  of 
petition  which  they  could  not  meet^  and  who  were  also  patriotic  en< 
to  belMve  that  steel  rails  for  American  railroads  should  be  made  ii 
own  country  instead  of  in  some  other  conn  try.  Hence  the  officers  of  t 
railroads,  with  great  unanimity,  asked  Congress  to  impose  a  dnty 
ceots  a  pound,  or  $44.80  per  ton,  on  foreign  steel  rails,  in  the  confi 
expectation  that  the  home  competition  in  the  manufacture  of  steel 
which  would  thus  be  created  would  result  in  an  increased  supply  of 
and  eventually  in  lowering  their  price  below  that  which  then  preva 
Heie  is  their  petition  presented  to  Congress  in  April,  1870^  but  wr 
about  January  1  of  that  year.  It  will  be  remembered  that  there 
not  so  many  railroads  in  this  country  in  1870  as  there  are  now  in  ] 
The  price  of  foreign  steel  rails  referred  to  in  the  petition  indudcj 
duly  of  45  per  cent 
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2b  the  thurnee  CommiUee  of  ike  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  the  Committee  of  Wayt 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Bepresentaiwes,  United  States: 

Gbntlehen:  Immediately  before  the  coDStrnction  of  the  ficBt  Bteel-rail  manufao- 
tory  ID  this  countrv  foreign  makers  charged  9150  per  ton  (eqaal  then  to  9225  oar- 
rency)  for  ateel  rails.  As  American  works  were  boilt,  loreifcn  skilled  labor  intro- 
dnced,  home  labor  instmcted,  and  domeetio  irons,  clays,  canister,  and  spiegel  (alter 
many  and  expensive  trials)  found  to  produce  excellent  rails,  the  price  of  the  foreign 
article  was  graduallv  lowered,  nntil  it  novf  stands  at  less  than  |79  per  ton  in  gold  ^r 
$96.38  currency  )i  Now  that  several  millions  of  dollars-  have  been  expended  in  ma- 
chineryi  furnaces,  and  experiment  in  perfecting  the  process  of  manufacture  in  this 
country,  and  numbers  of  our  own  citizens  are  dependent  upon  it  for  support,  the  busi- 
ness is  threatened  with  annihilation  by  the  pressure  of  English  and  Prussian  makers. 
We,  as  nsers  of  steel  rails  and  transporters  of  food  and  material  for  American  mana- 
fiEfcCturers  and  their  numerous  em^loy^s  and  skilled  laborers,  do  not  desire  to  be  de- 
pendent exclusively  upon  the  foreign  supply,  and  therefore  Join  in  asking  that  instead 
of  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  a  specific  dutjr  of  two  cents  per  pound  be  placed  npon 
this  article,  being  the  rate  fixed  by  a  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  January  31, 1867, 
and  of  a  bill  which  was  reported  to  the  House  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
during  the  same  year,  provided  that  all  steel  rails  contracted  for  by  railroad  compa- 
nies before  January  1, 1870.  be  permitted  to  enter  the  country  at  the  present  rate  of 
duty  for  six  months  after  the  passage  of  an  act  fixing  the  duty  as  herein  petitioned 
for. 
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Wm.  H.  Gatzmer,  prest.  Camden  and  Am- 
boy  B. B.Co. 

Jay  Gould,  prest.  Erie  Bailway  Co. 

Geo.  A.  Merrill,  senl.  supt.  Batland  and 
Burlington  B.  R.  Co. 

Icbabod  Goodwin,  prest.  Portland,  Saco 
and  Portsmouth  B.  B.  Co. 

Eliphalet  Nott,  treas.  Portland,  Saco  and 
Portmouth  B.  B.  Co. 

Geo.  W.  Cass,  president  P.,  Ft.  W.  and  C. 
B.W.CO. 

Wm.  G.  LeDnc,  prest.  Hastings  and  Da- 
kota B.W.  Co. 

E.  N.  Dickerson,  prest  Florida  B.  B.  Co. 

Asa  Packer,  prest.  Lehigh  Valley  B.  B.  Co. 

Chas.  Hartshome,  vice-prest.  Lehigh  Val- 
ley B.B.  Co, 
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J.  D.  Cameron,  prest.  Northern  Central  B.  \ 

W.Co. 
J.  S.  Lieb,trea8.Northem  Central  R.W.Co. 

B.  B.  Dunn,  prest.  Maine  Central  R.  R.  Co. 
J.  Nye,  treaa.  Maine  Central  U.  R.  Co. 
Robt.  Frazer,  prest.  Camden  and  Atlantio 

B.  R.  Co. 
H.  Whiteman,  eec'y  and  tteas.  Camden 

and  Atlantic  R.  R.  Co. 
li.  M.  Hobby,  prest.  Cleveland,  Colambas, 

Cinn.  and  Ind.  R.  W.  Oo. 
Oscar  Townsend,  vice-prest.  Cleveland, 

Colnmbus,  Cinn.  and  Ind.  R.  W.  Co. 
Geo.  H.  Rnssell,  sec^  and  treaa.  Cleve- 
land, Colnmbns,  Cinn.  and  Ind.  R.W.C0. 
Joshua  Hont,  prest.  C.  and  F.  R.  R.  Co. 
M.  Paul,  supt.  Long  Branch  and  S.  S.  R.  R. 

Co. 
Cdwin    Lockwood,  prest.  Danbury  and 

Norwalk  R.  R.  Co. 
Harvey    Williams,  treas.  Danbnry  and 

Korwalk  R.  R.  Co. 

C.  F.  Young,  gen'l  supt.  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal  Co. 

T.  B.  Stoddard,  prest.  Soathem  Minn.  R. 
R.CO. 

W.  H.  Ballock,  supt.  Old  Colony  and  New- 
port R.  W.  Co- 

W.  A.  Smith,  prest.  North  Carolina  R.  R. 
Co. 

T.  A.  Morris,  prest.  Indianapolis  and  St. 
Louis  R.  W.  Co. 

A.  F.  Ravenel,  prest.  North  Eastern  RJ  R. 
Co. 

n.  T.  Peake,  genl.  supt.  South  Carolina  R. 
R.  Co. 

JML  P.  Bemus,  prest.  Buffalo,  Corry  and 
Pittsbnn;hR.R.Co. 

B.T.  D.  Meyers,  C.  £.,  genl.  supt.  Rich- 
mond, Fred'bg  and  Potomac  R.  R.  Co. 

C.  H.  Andrews,  prest.  Niles  and  New  Lis- 
bon R.  R.  Co. 

J.  N.  McCnllongh,  prest.  Cleveland  and 
Pittsbnrgh  R.  R.  Co.,  and  genJ.  manager 
Pbg.,  Ft.  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.W.  Co. 

Thirteen  of  the  above  ninety-five  signers  are  interested  (most  of  them  but  slightly^ 
as  small  stockholders  in  manufacturing  companies)  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails, 
and  every  subscriber  having  an  interest  in  snoh  manufacture  has  a  far  overbalancing 
interest  in  railroad  companies. 

The  price  of  rails  named  above  as  '*  less  than  $79  per  ton  in  gold  "  is  now,  April, 
1870,  lowered  to  |72,  gold. 

While  the  sabject  of  tbe  foregoing  petition  was  being  agitated  in  rail- 
road circles  Mr.  Jay  Oonld,  the  president  of  the  Erie  Railway  Company, 
wboee  name  is  appended  to  the  petition,  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Abram  S.  Hewitt,  who  was  tben,  as  he  is  now,  a  prominent  American 
in>n  mannfactarer,  asking  his  opinion  of  a  certain  memorial  in  the  in* 
terest  of  English  manufactarers  which  was  then  in  circulation  pro- 
testing against  the  proposed  increase  in  tbe  duty  on  steel  rails.  Mr. 
Gtoold's  letter  and  Mr.  Hewitt's  reply  are  given  herewith : 

Officx  of  the  Erik  Railway  CoMPAmr, 

New  York,  January  S6,  1870. 
Dear  Sir:  Herewith  I  send  yon  a  printed  oircnlar,  received  hy  me  this  morning, 
reqaeBtine  my  signature  to  a  memorial  Capon  the  subject  of  the  doty  on  steel  rails) 
£arwardea  with  tne  circular,  prcvided  tlie  views  expressed  were  concurred  in  hy  mit. 


Wm.  Stewart,  supt.  Cleveland  and  Pitts- 
hurgh  R,  R.  Co. 

Edward  F.  Gay,  prest.  Philadelphia  and 
Erie  R.  R.  Co. ;  Oil  Creek  and  Allegheny 
River  R.  R.  Co. 

F.  A.  Phillips,  sec.  and  treas.  Oil  Oreek 
and  Allegh'y  River  R.  R.  Co. 

Fred'k  Watts,  prest.  Cumberland  Valley 
R.  R.  Co. 

S.  H.  Soranton,  prest.  Shore  Line  R.W.  Co. 

W.  T.  Bartlett,  sec.  and  treas.  Shore  Line 
R.  W.  Co. 

Wm.  C.  Pierrepont,  prest.  Rome,  Water- 
town  and  Ogdensburgh  R.  R.  Co. 

John  F.Blandy,  prest.  L.  Schuylkill  R.  R. 
Co. 

R.  E.  Ricker,  genl.  sup't  New  Jersey  Cen- 
tral R.  R.  Co. 

H.  C.  Poppenheisen,  treas.  Flushing  and 
North  Side  R.  R.  Co. ;  N.  Y.  and  P.  R.  R. 
Co. 

M.  P.  Bush,  treas.  Buffalo  and  Washing- 
ton R.  R.  Co. 

Chas.  Gould,  prest.  ^ew  Jersey  Southern 
R.  R.  Co. 

John  W.  Brooks,  prest.  Burlington  and 
Missouri  River  R.  R.  Co. 

C.  C.  Trowbridge,  prest.  Detroit  and  Mil- 
waukee R.  R.  Co. 

Wm.  L.  Scott,  prest.  Erie  and  Pbg.  R.  R. 
Co. 

W.  W.  Worthington,  sec.  and  treas.  Cin. 
and  Ind.  Juno.  R.  R.  Co. 

ThoB.  Woods,  prest.  Danville,  Haz.,  and 
Wilks.  R.  R.  Co. 

Gteo.  W.  Parker,  vice-prest.  St.  Louis,  Al- 
ton and  Terre  Haute  R.  R.  Co. 

Edwin  Slade,  vice-prest.  Sheboygan  and 
Fond  dn  Lao  R.  R.  Co. 

Thos.  B.  Weakley,  treas.  St.  Louis  and  St. 
Joseph  R.  R.  Co. 

D.  L.  Harris,  prest.  Conn.  River  R.  R.  Co. 
J.  F.  Alexander,  prest.  St.  Louis,  Yandalia 

and  Terre  Haute  R.  R. 
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It  Metne  to  me  that  our  polioy  ahoald  be  to  foster  and  encourage  home  prodacts 
rather  than  open  oar  markets  to  snch  a  formidable  competition  as  would  inevitably 
resolt  from  the  redaction  of  doty  so  strongly  urged  in  tbe  memorial.  By  establish- 
ing extensively  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails  on  our  own  soil  and  protecting^  their 
production  by  a  tariff  which  would  effectually  prevent  the  importation  of  European 
rails  to  any  great  extent  we  would,  in  my  opiuiooy  be  largely  the  gainers  in  tbe 
long  run ;  for  the  capital  invested  would  ail  be  kept  in  the  country,  our  operatives 
%ould  find  constant  and  lucrative  employment,  and  the  general  effect  upon  oar  bast- 
nesB  could  not  fail  to  be  beneficial.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  perceive  why  we  shoald  con- 
tribute so  large  an  amount  annually  to  build  up  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  for- 
eign countries  while  our  own  interests  are  sacrificed  by  Just  so  much. 

Entertaining  these  views  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  attach  my  signature  to  the 
memorial.  I  should  be  pleased,  however,  to  have  your  views  on  the  subject;  and 
should  you  coincide  with  me  in  the  opinion  I  have  given  I  shall  feel  strengthoDiMi  in 
the  conviction  that  the  gentlemen  whose  names  are  attached  to  the  circular  bave 
made  a  mistake. 

Bespectfully,  yours, 

Jay  Gouij>, 

PrttidenU 

Abram  S.  Hbwitt,  Esq., 

No.  17  Burling  Slip,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Hewitt^s  reply. 

Nbw  York,  January  27, 1870. 

Deab  Sir  :  I  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of  26th  instant, 
and  to  state  that  I  not  only  fully  concur  in  the  views  which  you  express  in  regard 
to  the  duties  on  steel  and  iron  rails,  but  am  at  a  loss  to  add  anything  which  will 
make  them  more  forcible ;  and  I  venture  to  suggest  that  you  will  allow  me  to  send  a 
copy  of  your  letter  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  fao^  is  that  steel  and  iron  rails  can  be  made  in  suitable  localities  in  this  country, 
and  notably  on  the  line  of  the  jBrie  Railway,  with  as  little  labor  as  in  any  part  of  the 
world ;  and  the  only  reason  why  we  pay  more  for  American  rails  is  because  we  pay  a 
higher  rate  for  the  labor  which  is  required  for  their  manufacture,  but  for  no  greater 
quantity  of  labor.  Free  trade  will  simply  reduce  the  wages  of  labor  to  tbe  foreign 
standard,  which  will  enable  us  to  sell  our  rails  in  competition  with  foreign  rails; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  ability  of  the  laborer  to  consume  will  be  reduced,  and 
a  serious  loss  be  inflicted  on  commerce,  general  industry,  and  the  business  of  the  rail- 
ways especially.  The  only  reason  why  a  tariff  is  necessary  is  to  supply  the  laborer 
with  such  wages  as  will  enable  him  to  travel,  and  consume  not  merely  the  necessaries, 
but  some  of  the  luxuries  of  modem  civilization. 

Besides,  if  we  have  free  trade  we  can  not  expect  to  procure  our  supplies  from 
abroad  by  increased  shipments  of  grain,  for  already  the  European  markets  take  from 
us  all  that  they  require,  and  no  amount  of  purchases  of  goods  from  them  will  indues 
them  to  buy  more  rood  than  they  need  and  which  they  now  take  as  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity. 

Faithfully,  yoaxs, 

Abram  &  Hewitt. 

Jay  Gottld,  Esq., 

JPreHdmt  Erie  Bailway  Ckmpany. 

BBinSPITS  TO  AMSBIOAlf  BAILBOADS  OF  THE  PBOTEOTryTE  BUTT  ON 

fiTEEL  BAILS. 

Congress  responded  to  the  spirit  if  not  to  the  letter  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  large  namber  of  railroad  officials  whose  names  hare 
been  given*  The  duty  of  $28  per  ton  on  steel  rails,  which  was  embodied 
in  the  tariff  act  of  July  14, 1870,  proved  to  be  sufficiently  protective  to 
give  our  Bessemer  steel  industry  a  healthy  start  during  the  next  few 
years.  In  tbe  dark  years  succeeding  tbe  panic  of  1873  this  duty,  and 
this  alone,  saved  it  from  destruction.  The  depression  following  the 
panic  somewhat  retarded  its  development,  however,  so  that  in  1879  and 
1880^  when  the  boom  succeeding  the  long  depression  suddenly  called 
Sor  a  large  supply  of  steel  rails,  we  were  unprepared  to  respond  in  full 


to  the  demand.  Bat  fresh  capital  and  renewed  energy^  aided  by  the 
continuance  of  the  daty  enacted  in  1870,  Boon  brought  production  up 
to  the  demand,  and  since  1881  comparatively  few  steel  rails  have  been 
imported  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  required  to  equip  lines  of 
new  railroad  and  to  replace  the  iron  rails  in  the  tracks  of  the  old  roads. 
From  1872  to  1887,  both  years  inclusive,  this  country  laid  13,699,699 
gross  tons  of  Bessemer  steel  rails,  of  which  1,149,357  tons  were  imported 
and  12,550,342  tons  were  made  in  our  own  works.  Statistics  of  the 
imports  of  steel  rails  before  1872  are,  unfortunately,  not  obtainable. 

In  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1870  on  the  bill 
which,  among  other  provisions,  fixed  the  duty  on  steel  rails  at  $28  per 
ton,  Hon.  Samuel  S.  Marshall,  of  Illinois,  manifested  great  distress  for 
fear  that  the  proposed  duty  would  be  so  high  that  it  would  to  a  large 
extent  cut  off  the  importation  of  foreign  steel  rails,  thus  depriving  our 
railroad  companies  of  the  opportunity  to  buy  the  steel  rails  that  they 
would  need,  "  except  the  few  made  in  this  country,  and  which  are  sold 
at  an  enormous  cost."  At  the  time  this  speech  was  delivered,  in  June, 
1870,  steel  rails  were  selling  in  this  country  at  $110  per  ton,  and  the  av- 
erage price  at  which  they  were  sold  during  the  whole  of  the  year  1870 
was  $106.75.  The  duty  of  $28  did  not  produce  any  of  the  evil  efifects 
predicted  by  Mr.  Marshall.  On  the  contrary  it  wonderfully  increased 
the  production  of  steel  rails  at  home,  and  it  so  reduced  their  price  that 
all  the  steel  rails  made  in  the  United  States  since  Mr.  Marshall's  speech 
was  delivered  have  cost  our  railroad  companies  an  average  of  less  than 
$46  per  ton.  Every  instinct  of  patriotism  aside,  home  competition  was 
Deeded  to  keep  down  the  price  of  steel  rails  of  foreign  litanufacture. 

The  magnitude  of  the  service  which  has  been  rendered  to  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country  by  our  Bessemer  steel  industry  will  be  more  fully 
understood  by  considering  a  few  leading  facts.  The  resisting  and 
wearing  qaalities  of  a  steel  rail  being  much  superior  to  those  of  an  iron 
rail,  it  is  therefore  capable  of  supporting  a  much  heavier  weight  of 
cars,  locomotives,  freight,  and  passengers,  and  it  permits  trains  to  be 
moved  at  a  much  greater  rate  of  speed ;  hence  the  carrying  capacity  of 
oar  railroads  has  been  increased  many  times,  and  the  cost  of  operating 
tbem  per  ton  of  freight  carried  or  per  passenger  has  been  greatly  de- 
creased. The  life  of  a  steel  rail,  notwithstanding  the  greater  service  it 
has  been  called  on  to  perform,  being  many  times  greater  than  that  of 
an  iron  rail,  the  cost  to  our  railroad  companies  for  renewals  of  track  is 
many  times  less  than  if  iron  rails  were  still  used  and  sold  at  the  price 
now  brought  by  steel  rails.  But  steel  rails  have  been  steadily  sold 
since  1882  at  a  lower  price  than  iron  rails  could  be  produced,  and  con- 
sequently iron  rails  have  not  since  been  made  in  this  country  except 
for  mine  railroads  or  other  special  purposes.  In  July^  1870,  when  the 
duty  of  $28  per  ton  on  steel  rails  was  enacted,  the  price  of  iron  rails 
was  $72.50  per  ton,  and  the  lowest  price  at  which  they  have  since  been 
sold  was  about  $33  in  the  gloomy  years  1877  and  1878  ^  whereas,  as  has 
been  stated,  the  average  price  of  all  the  steel  rails  which  have  been 
nuMle  in  this  country  has  been  less  than  $46,  while  at  least  a  million 
tous  have  been  sold  at  lower  prices  than  were  ever  touched  by  iron 
rails. 

Few  persons  stop  to  think  how  much  our  railroads  owe  to  cheap  steel 
rails.  When  our  dependence  was  wholly  or  chiefly  on  iron  rails  we 
boilt  railroads  very  slowly.  Before  this  country  commenced  to  make 
steel  rails,  in  1867,  our  railroad  mileage  aggregated  less  than  40,000 
miles;  now  it  is  over  150,000  miles. 
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HOW   TSANSPOftTATION    HAS    BEEN  FAOILITATED    Am)    CHEAPENED. 

As  one  important  resnlt  of  the  cheapened  cost  of  constructing  and 
operating  American  railroads^  in  consequence  of  the  wonderful  devel- 
opment of  bur  Bessemer  steel  industry  and  the  low  prices  of  steel  rails 
the  cost  of  transportation  has  been  greatly  reduced.  The  following 
table  shows  that  since  1868  the  charge  for  transporting  a  bushel  of 
wheaty  a  representative  product,  from  Chicago  to  New  York  has  stead- 
ily declined.  This  table  was  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Treasury  Department: 
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Steel  rails  of  home  manufacture  made  cheap  railroad  transportation 
possible,  and  the  competition  of  the  railroads  with  the  lakes  and  canals 
also  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  transportation  by  water. 

In  his  Manual  of  the  Bailroads  of  the  United  States  for  1881  Mr.  H. 
y.  Poor  says  that  ^^  the  charge  in  1860  for  moving  a  ton  of  freight  one 
mile  on  the  fTew  York  Central  Railroad  was  2.065  cents;  the  cost  was 
1.343  cents ;  net,  7.22  mills.  The  charge  in  1870  was  1.863  cents;  cost, 
1.153;  net,  7.10  mills.  In  1880  the  charge  was  8.79  mills;  cost,  6.42 
mills ;  net,  3.37  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  The  charge  in  1880  was  about 
three  mills  less  than  the  cost  in  1870.  The  percentage  of  profit,  not- 
withstanding, was  greater  in  1880  than  in  1860  or  in  1870.''  Mr.  Poor  far- 
ther states  that  '^  in  1870,  at  the  rates  then  prevailing,  the  laboring  man 
in  the  city  of  Kew  York  paid  $1.60  for  the  conveyance  to  him  of  a  bar- 
rel of  flour  from  Chicago.  In  1880  he  paid  only  86  cents  for  the  same 
service."  Mr.  Edward  Atkins,  of  Boston,  has  shown  that  the  freight 
charges  for  the  movement  from  Chicago  to  Boston,  a  distance  of  1,000 
miles,  of  one  year's  subsistence  of  grain  and  meat  for  an  adult  work- 
ingman  now  amount  to  but  $1.25,  which  sum  is  only  one  day's  wages  of 
a  common  laborer,  or  half  the  daijly  wages  of  a  good  carpenter  or 
mason. 

These  are  some  of  the  cheapening  efifects  upon  transportation  pro- 
duced by  building  up  a  great  Bessemer  steel  industry  in  our  own  coun- 
try instead  of  in  some  other  country. 

The  benefits  which  this  country  have  derived  from  cheap  st/cel  rails  are 
so  numerous  and  enter  so  largely  into  the  daily  life  of  all  our  people 
that  they  have  ceased  to  excite  special  comment,  like  the  natural 
blessings  of  light,  air,  and  water.  But  what  mighty  changes  have  been 
wrought  by  these  steel  rails  of  home  manufacture!  The  immense  agri- 
cultural crops  .of  the  country  in  the  last  twenty  years  never  could  have 
been  transported  to  either  home  or  foreign  markets  if  iron  rails  had 
been  continued  in  use;  the  attempt  to  transport  them  upon  iron  rails 
would  have  so  worn  out  the  rails  that  the  tracks  would  constantly  have 
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been  torn  np  for  repairs,  and  tbis  would  have  resalted  in  a  contdnnal  in* 
termption  to  all  traffic.  If  dependence  for  steel  rails  had  been  solely 
on  foreign  sources  to  snpply,  the  cost  of  transportation,  resulting  from  the 
high  prices  of  foreign  rails,  would  have  been  so  great  that  it  would  not  have 
been  profitable  to  grow  these  immense  crops ;  indeed,  the  prices  of  for- 
eign rails  would  have  been  so  high  that  few  raihx)ads  would  have  been 
built  in  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  and  the  marvelous  devel- 
opment of  that  section  could  not  have  taken  place.  Finally,  it  may  be 
said  that,  but  for  oar  cheap  steel  rails,  flour  and  meat,  lumber  and  coal, 
and  numerous  other  heavy  products  could  not  have  been  cheaply  dis- 
tributed to  consumers,  the  necessaries  of  life  would  have  been  largely 
enhanced  in  price  through  the  high  cost  of  transportation,  and  the 
whole  couutry.wonld  have  had  a  much  less  rapid  growth  than  it  has 
experienced. 

PBODUOTION  AND  PRICES  OF  STEEL  RAILS  FROM  1867  TO  1887,  AND 

THE  DUTY  THEREON. 

We  now  submit  a  detailed  statement  of  the  production  of  Bessemer 
.steel  ingots  and  Bessemer  steel  rails  in  this  country  since  1867,  the 
average  annual  prices  at  which  the  rails  produced  have  been  sold,  and 
the  highest  prices  of  steel  rails  in  England  every  year  sinoe  1867 ;  also 
the  duty  on  foreign  rails,  the  average  price  of  gold  in  currency,  and  the 
annual  increase  in  railroad  mileage  in  the  United  States.  Included 
in  the  production  of  rails  in  this  country  in  the  last  few  years  are  a 
few  thousand  tons  which  were  annually  rolled  from  imported  blooms. 
The  quotations  of  English  rails  are  taken  from  Fossick's  history  of  the 
British  iron  trade,  a  recognized  authority. 
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From  August  1, 1872^  to  March  3, 1875,  the  duty  on  steel  rails  was 
subject  to  the  general  reduction  of  10  per  cent.,  which  was  aathorized 
by  the  act  of  June  6, 1872,  and  was  accordingly  $25.20.  After  March 
3, 1875y  the  duty  of  $28  was  restored  by  the  act  of  that  date,  and  it 
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oontinaed  to  be  in  force  until  July  1,  1883,  when  the  present  duty 
of  $17  per  ton,  provided  in  the  act  of  March  3, 1883,  took  effect  A  se- 
rious effort  was  made  in  1880  to  reduce  the  duty  to  $10  per  ton,  but  it 
failed  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
largely  through  the  protest  of  the  officers  of  many  of  our  leading  rail- 
roads. 

It  will  be  seen  that  under  the  various  protective  duties  which  have 
prevailed  since  1870  the  production  of  Bessemer  steel  ingots  and  rails  in 
thiseountrj'  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  that  there  has  been 
a  very  great  decliue  in  domestic  prices.  In  1884  and  1885  there  was, 
however,  a  notable  check  to  our  progress  in  production,  caused  by  the 
shrinkage  in  railroad  construction  in  those  years.  In  1879  and  1880  there 
was  also  an  interruption  to  the  steady  decline  in  domestic  prices  which 
bad  previously  ruled.  This  was  caused  by  the  railroad  fever  which  be- 
mn  in  those  years,  and  which  suddenly  created  a  demand  for  steel  rails 
that  had  not  previously  existed.  Subsequently  the  prices  of  domestic 
rails  again  declined,  until  in  1885,  through  merciless  home  competition, 
their  manufacture  ceased  entirely  to  be  profitable.  From  this  depression 
there  followed  in  1886  and  1887  a  great  increase  in  demand  and  produc- 
tion and  an  improvement  in  prices,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  last 
mentioned  the  demand  again  suddenly  declined  and  prices  again  fell. 
The  year  1888  will  witness  a  greatly  reduced  production.  Prices  in 
March  are  $31.50  per  ton. 

A  reference  to  the  table  above  presented  will  show  frequent  and  vio- 
lent fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  steel  rails  in  England.  When  the  ^^  iron 
famine"  in  this  country  occurred  in  1871  and  1872  the  home  price  of 
English  steel  rails  was  advanced  to  our  railroad  companies  about  $32 
per  ton,  or  from  220  shilliugs  to  350  shilliugs.  This  high  price  was  again 
exacted  in  the  summer  of  1873.  In  these  years  the  Bessemer  steel  indus- 
try of  this  country  was  in  its  infancy,  while  that  of  Great  Britain  was  well 
established.  When  "^the  boom''  of  1879  and  1880  occurred  in  this  coun- 
try, and  we  were  again  unable  to  meet  an  extraordinary  demand  for  steel 
rails,  England  again  advanced  the  price  of  her  rails  to  American  rail- 
road companies  about  $27  per  ton,  or  from  90  shillings  to  200  shilliugs. 
She  was  induced  to  make  a  part  of  this  advance  by  the  prospect  of  a 
reduction  of  our  duty  on  steel  rails.  In  January,  1880,  Mr.  Covert,  a 
meipberof  Congress  from  New  York,  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  to  lower  the  duty  from  $28  to  $10  per  ton.  At  the  time 
this  bill  was  introduced  the  price  of  steel  rails  at  the  works  in  England 
was  £8,  or  $40  per  ton.  For  a  time  it  seemed  probable  that  the  bill 
would  become  a  law.  English  manufacturers,  with  the  prospect  of  de- 
creased American  competition  in  the  supply  of  American  railroads  with 
steel  rails,  at  once  advanced  the  price  of  their  rails  to  £10  or  $50,  at 
their  works — an  increase  of  $10  per  ton.  The  duty  was  not  reduced,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  the  price  of  English  steel  rails  receded  to  £S  per  ton, 
and  during  the  year  fell  to  £6.  These  quotations  show  that  whenever, 
from  any  cause,  there  has  been  a  scarcity  of  American  steel  rails  Great 
Britain  has  taken  advantage  of  our  necessities  to  put  up  her  prices. 

OONSKQtTENOBS    WHICH    WOULD    FOLLOW    A   FUBTHEB    BBDUOTION 
OP  THE  DUTY  ON  STEEL  BAILS. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  duty  on  steel  rails  \^as  reduced  in  1883  from 
$28  to  $17  per  ton.  It  may  be  frankly  conceded  that  when  this  reduc- 
tion was  made  the  whole  of  the  duty  of  $28  was  no  longer  needed  to 
protect  our  Bessemer  steel  manufacturers  against  ruinous  foreign  com- 
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petition.  They  had  introduced  so  many  improvements  in  their  bilsiness 
that  the  cost  of  producing  steel  rails  i'rom  the  raw  materiala  had  been 
greatly  diminished.  In  1882  the  manufacturers  voluntarily  expressed 
to  the  Tariff  Commission  their  acquiescence  in  a  rednction  of  the  dul^ 
to  822.40  per  ton,  which  duty  they  claimed  was  necessary  because  of 
the  Gontinued  high  cost  of  raw  materials,  transportation,  and  wages. 
The  Commission  recommended  a  duty  of  $17.92,  and  Congress  fixed  the 
rate  at  $17.  This  was  a  reduction  of  $11  per  ton  upon  the  duty  estab- 
lished in  1870. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  still  further  redjice  the  duty  on  steel  rails  upon 
the  plea  that  the  revenues  of  the  Oovernment  are  excessive  and  should 
be  reduced,  and  that  one  way  to  reduce  them  is  to  reduce  duties.  This 
plea  is  a  delasion  and  a  snare.  To  reduce  duties  on  most  manufactured 
commodities  is  to  invite  increased  importations,  and  increased  importa- 
tion, besides  being  a  wrong  to  our  own  people,  certainly  can  not  t^nd 
to  a  reduction  of  revenues  unless  the  articles  imported  are  placed  cm 
the  free  list. 

Why  should  we  reduce  the  duty  on  steel  rails  or  on  any  other  product 
for  the  benefit  of  foreign  manufacturers,  or  for  the  benefit  of  unnatural- 
ized importers  who  reside  in  a  few  of  our  large  cities  f  If  we  reduce 
duties  below  a  point  which  secures  a  fair  degree  of  protection  for  domes- 
tic industries  importations  will  surely  increase.  This  has  been  our  ex- 
perience under  the  tariff  act  of  1883,  which  reduced  duties,  and  under 
preceding  tariffs  which  were  constructed  with  more  regard  to  revenue 
than  protection. .  And  let  no  person  suppose  that  it  is  impossible  to 
seriously  cripple  or  even  to  destroy  an  American  industry  by  the  with- 
drawal of  protection.  That  which  has  been  may  be.  Our  infant  tin- 
plate  industry  was  totally  destroyed  in  1804  by  a  fraudulent  and  un- 
doubtedly corrupt  evasion  of  the  protective*  duty  which  Congress  in- 
tended to  impose,  and  it  remains  destroyed  to  this  day.  Our  iron-rail 
industry  was  destroyed  in  1850  by  a  low  ad  valorem  duty.  The  partic* 
ulars  of  this  event  in  our  industrial  history  convey  a  warning  to  those 
who  would  now  recklessly  imperil  our  steel-rail  industry. 

In  1844  this  country  made  its  first  iron  rails,  except  a  few  flat  rails 
which  had  previously  been  made  and  which  were  only  bar-iron.  Fif« 
teen  rolling-mills  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  rails  of  modem  patterns 
were  in  operation  in  several  States  between  1844  and  1850.  But,  as  a 
result  of  the  ad  valorem  tariff  of  1846  and  the  extremely  low  prices  of 
iron  rails  which  prevailed  in  Great  Britain,  the  manufacture  of  these 
rails  in  this  couijtry  practically  came  to  an  end  in  1850.  Foreign  compe- 
tition could  have  been  held  in  check  if  a  protective  duty  had  been  in 
force.  Mr.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  in  a  letter  dated  December  26,  1849,  de- 
scribed the  condition  of  our  iron-rail  industry  at  that  time  in  the  follow- 
ing language: 

Of  fifteen  rail-mUls  onl^  two  are  in  operation,  doing  partial  work,  and  that  only 
becaoae  their  inland  position  eeoured  them  against  foreign  competition  for  the  limited 
orders  of  neighboring  railroads,  and  when  these  are  executed  not  a>  single  rail-mill 
win  be  at  work  in  the  land. 

The  following  letter  shows  how  the  consumers  of  iron  rails  in  our 
country  were  injured  after  1849  by  the  destruction  of  the  domestic  rai) 
industry,  and  it  shows,  too,  who  were  benefited.  This  letter  confirms 
with  curious  and  pathetic  exactness  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Hewitt's 
prediction  in  that  year  that  every  rail-mill  in  the  country  would  soon 
be  closed. 

Bbooklyn,  N.  y.,  February  15, 1882. 
Sot:  Ahont  the  year  1850  the  writer  was  a  clerk  in  a  house  in  Boston,  which  rep- 
resented one  of  the  largest  of  the  English  iron-rolling  mills.    It  was  a  period  of  low 
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datieson  railroad  iron ;  I  think  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  was  the  rate,  under  the  act 
of  1840.  The  United  States  rail  market  was  enpplied  partly  from  England  and  partly 
fkom  American  milla.  The  prices  of  rails  were  ver^  low,  and  the  English  hoosee  per- 
sisted in  constantly  depressing  them,  nntil,  as  this  sqaeesing  process  went  on,  the 
American  mills  gradually  shut  down  and  fiually  the  last  American  mill  was  closed. 

When  the  news  from  oar  house  went  across  to  England  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  danger  fiom  American  competition  the  reply  immediately  came  back,  ''Advance 
prices."  This  process  of  advancing  prices  then  went  on,  until  within  less  than  a  year 
prices  to  the  American  consumers  had  gone  up  nearly  or  quite  100  per  cent. — ^lar 
peyond  the  price  at  which  the  home  industries  would  gladly  have  supplied  the  de- 
mand had  they  been  at  work. 
Tours,  truly, 

W.  J.  PAB80N8. 

Sbcbxtart  of  thk  AjcBBiOiir  Ibon  and  Steel  Assocxation. 

Mr.  Fossick's  Btatistics,  already  referred  to,  give  the  price  of  iron 
rails  in  Great  Britain  as  follows :  1850,  90  shillings ;  1863, 190  shillings. 

Our  iron-rail  industry  was  thus  destroyed  in  1850.  One  or  two  mills, 
however,  subsequently  made  another  struggle  for  existence,  fiAvored  by 
their  distance  from  the  sea-coast  and  from  England,  and  others  slowly 
followed,  but  in  the  decade  beginning  with  1850  and  ending  with  1859 
OUT  total  production  of  iron  rails  amounted  to  only  a  little  more  than 
1,000,000  tons,  averaging  106,502  tons  annually.  During  the  same 
period  our  imports  of  iron  rails  from  Great  Britain  aggregated  nearly 
2,000,000  tons,  averaging  188,218  tons  aainually.  If  the  business  of  man- 
ufacturing steel  rails  were  now  subjected  to  the  severe  competition  of 
English  rails  there  is  great  danger  that  our  steel-rail  miUs  would  be 
dosed  one  after  another,  as  our  iron-rail  mills  were  closed.  Nothing 
could  keep  their  fires  burning  but  lower  freight  rates,  lower  prices  for 
iron  ore,  pig-iron,  and  other  raw  materials,  and  lower  wages.  But  all 
this  means  hard  times. 

DUTIES  ON  mON  AND  STEEL  NOW  TOO  LOW. 

That  the  duties  now  imposed  on  iron  and  steel  are  too  low  and  should 
be  increased  is  shown  by  the  following  table  of  our  imports  of  iron  and 
steel  in  the  calendar  years  1886  and  1887.  This  table  has  been  com- 
piled from  the  summary  statement  for  December  last  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department 
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Tods  of  8,340  pomido. 


188& 


1887. 


Cominoditlei  imported. 


Tons  of  8,240  pooads. 


1888. 
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861.768 
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0 
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4,214 


467,522 
818,418 
26,6:)2 
86,210 
241 
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21,675 

82 

24,004 


Steel  ingots,  bars, etc  ... 
Sheet,  plate,  and  taggers' 

iron 

Tin-platesandteme-plates 
Iron  and  steel  wire  tods 
Wire  and  wire  rope  .... 
Anyila,  f orgings,  eto  . . . 
Chslns 

Votsl 


148,837 


1,088^664 


810^551 


6.118 

7,154 

267,822 

883.638 

186.065 

140^850 

2.401 

2.890 

861 

1,816 

607 

014 

1,783,251 


The  foreign  value  of  our  imports  of  iron  and  steel,  including  ma- 
chinery,  cutlery,  fire-  arms,  and  similar  products  the  weight  of  which  is 
not  given  in  the  above  table,  was  $41,630,779  in  1886  and  •66,420,640 
in  1887.  Adding  the  freight  which  we  were  compelled  to  pay  on  the 
iron  and  steel  imports  of  these  two  years,  and,  without  considering  the 
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t 
daties  imposed  on  them,  their  total  cost  to  American  consamers  was 
over  $100,000,OdO.    A  redaction  of  daties  on  iron  and  steel  woald  sim- 
ply result  in  increased  payments  to  Earope  for  articles  which  we  are 
abundantly  prepared  to  make  at  home. 

Included  in  the  imports  of  1886  and  1887  were  179^169  tons  of  steel 
rails.  If  the  duty  on  steel  rails  were  now  to  be  redaced  we  would  con- 
tinne  to  import  foreign  steel  rails  and  in  greatly  increased  qnantities, 
for  the  reason  that  our  manufacturers  could  not  make  rails  in  competi- 
tion with  foreigners,  unless,  as  has  already  been  stated,  the  cost  of  raw 
materials,  transportation,  and  wages  in  producing  the. raw  materials 
and  the  finished  products  were  materially  reduced  below  the  present 
standards. 

AN  ANSWER  TO  SOME  UNFRIENDLY  OEITIOS.       ^ 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  steel  rails  in  this 
coantry,  which  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  1885  and  continued  until 
abont  the  middle  of  1887,  was  the  result  of  the  organization  of  a  <<  trust " 
among  the  manufacturers  to  arbitrarily  advance  prices,  audit  has  been 
farther  charged  that  this  alleged  <<  trust "  has  recently  ordered  several 
Bteel-rail  mills  to  be  closed  with  the  objectof  restricting  the  prodnctioil 
of  rails.  These  statements  are  not  true.  There  is  not  now,  nor  has 
there  ever  been,  a  ^^ steel-rail  trust"  or  any  other  organization  to  fix 
prices,  nor  have  any  steel-rail  mills  in  this  country  ever  been  closed  as 
the  result  of  concerted  action  by  the  manufacturers  acting  through  a 
^^  trust "  or  in  any  other  way.  There  is  an  agreement  among  some,  but 
not  all,  of  our  steel-rail  manufacturers  for  the  equitable  distribution  of 
steel-rail  orders  among  their  different  works,  but  each  company  is  now 
and  always  has  been  left  free  to  fix  its  own  prices.  The  equitable,  dis- 
tribation  of  steel-rail  orders  is  a  proper,  just,  and  humane  arrangement 
for  keeping  all  steel-rail  mills  employed  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possi- 
ble during  such  periods  of  depression  as  prevailed  in  1884  and  1885.  It 
is  not  a  device  to  fix  prices  or  to  close  mills,  but  is  an  arrangement  to 
keep  all  running  as  far  as  possible  by  dividing  in  a  spirit  of  fairness 
such  orders  as  may  be  on  the  market.  It  is  better  for  all  mills  to  run 
half  time  than  for  half  of  the  mills  to  run  full  time  while  the  remainder 
are  entirely  idle  and  their  iworkmen  are  suffering  or  starving.  The 
Pennsylvania  Bailroad  Company  has  just  recognized  the  propriety,  the 
jastiee,  and  the  humanity  of  this  policy  of  distributing  prodnction  by 
evenly  dividing  an  order  for  30,000  tons  of  steel  rails  between  three  com- 
panies.   It  coi^d  have  had  all  of  them  made  by  one  company. 

It  has  also  been  charged  that  the  owners  in  this  country  of  the  pat- 
ents for  the  manufacture  of  ba«ic  Bessemer  steel  have  denied  the  use 
of  those  patents  to-capitalists  who  were  anxious  to  engage  in  the  manu- 
factore  of  that.kind  of  steel.  This  charge  is  only  in  part  true.  The 
whole  truth  is  that  the  ownership  of  these  patents  has  been  in  litiga- 
tion for  several  years,  and  neither  party  could  guaranty  those  who 
might  be  willing  to  use  the  patents  against  sufts  for  infringements.  The 
sti^-rail  manufacturers  who  constitute  one  of  the  parties  to  the  con- 
troversy have  been  assailed  for  manifesting  a  dog-in-the-manger  spirit 
in  this  matter,  while  the  truth  is  that  they  have  for  several  years  been 
ready  and  willing  to  grant  licenses  to  all  persons  who  would  agree  to 
pay  a  royalty  of  $1  per  ton  for  every  ton  of  melted  metal  which  should 
be  converted  into  steel  by  the  basic  process.  All  the  essential  patents 
for  tiie  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel  by  the  acid  process,  which  is  the 
standard  process  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain,  expired  several 
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years  ago.  It  has  long  been  possible  to  make'  Bessemer  steel  in  this 
oonntry  without  the  payment  of  any  royalties  whatever. 

Persons  not  iamiliar  with  the  steel-rail  industry  of  this  country  call 
attention  to  the  very  low  prices  of  domestic  steel  rails  which  prevailed 
in  1886,  when  the  average  price  for  the  year  was  $28.50  per  ton,  and 
sales  were  made  as  low  as  926.  They  contend  that  rails  were  then  made 
at  a  profit,  and  that,  therefore,  the  duty  of  $17  is  not  necessary  to  en- 
able our  manufacturers  to  compete  successfully  in  our  markets  with 
their  foreign  rivals.  We  are  prepared  to  submit  the  official  reports 
of  the  officers  of  several  Bessemer  steel  companies,  made  to*  the 
stockholders  in  1885,  which  state  that  the  prices  obtained  for  the 
steel  rails  made  in  that  year  by  these  companies  did  not  cover  the 
cost  of  production.  Officers  of  other  companies  are  prepared  to  tes- 
tify thaA  they  met  with  a  similar  experience  in  that  year.  It  is  not 
an  unusual  experience  with  manuflacturing  companies  in  periods  of 
of  depression  to  sell  their  products  for  a  short  time  at  less  than  coet 
To  large  establishments,  employing  thousands  of  workmen,  and  having 
a  number  of  customers  who  are  liberal  purchasers,  a  cyclone,  or  an  in- 
undation, or  a  destructive  fire  would  be  preferable  to  a  complete  cessa- 
tion of  activity  which  would  scatter  the  workmen,  rust  the  ponderous 
and  costly  machinery,  and  send  good  customers  to  rival  establish- 
ments, y/heu  business  revives  the  works  which  have  been  kept  run- 
ning through  the  depression  are  ready  to  fill  orders  at  prices  which  will 
yield  a  profit. 

Those  unsafe  advisers  who  point  tp  the  low  prices  of  1885  as  proof 
that  the  present  duty  on  steel  rails  is  not  necessary  strangely  forget  to 
add  that,  while  steel  rails  were  low  in  price  in  1885,  so  also  wwe  iron 
ore,  coal  and  coke,  pig- iron,  and  all  other  raw  materials  used  in  their 
manulacture;  so  also  were  freight  rates  low;  and  so  also  were  the 
wages  of  all  labor.  All  of  these  elements  in  the  cost  of  steel  rails 
have  since  been  much  increased  in  cost,  as  can  easily  be  substanti- 
ated. With  reference  particularly  to  wages,  the  annual  report  of 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  published  in  May,  1886,  re- 
ferring to  the  revival  in  trade  which  had  commenced  with  the  im- 
provement in  the  steel-rail  trade  in  the  fall  of  1885,  said  that  *^  wages 
had  been  advanced  at  a  great  many  works,''  and  the  annual  report  of 
the  same  association,  published  in  April,  1887,  said  that  <^  wages  were 
increased  in  1886  an  average  of  not  less  than  15  per  cent.,  and  in  the 
present  year  a  further  advance  averaging  fully  10  per  cent,  has  very  gen- 
erally taken  place.''  Our  opponents  should  frankly  acknowledge  that 
the  low  prices  of  steel  rails  in  1885  were  accompanied  by  great  depres- 
sion iu  contributory  and  dependent  industries,  and  by  low  wages.  If 
they  wish  these  conditions  to  be  revived  and  made  permanent  by  act 
of  Congress,  we  do  not.  We  prefer  that  such  depression  as  now  exists 
iu  the  iron  and  steel  iudostries  of  this  country  should  go  no  further. 

The  low  average  price  at  which  steel  rails  made  in  this  country  have 
been  furnished  to  our  railroad  companies  should  of  itself  be  a  sufficient 
answer  to  those  critics  who  now  insist  on  a  line  of  policy  which  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  sale  of  English  rails  in  American  markets.  Kor 
should  the  fact  that  there  has  been  substantial  profit  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  steel  rails  to  those  companies  in  our  country  which  have  been 
able  to  weather  the  storms  of  financial  depression  be  used  as  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  a  proposed  reduction  of  duty,  for  the  profits  arising 
from  the  business  of  making  steel  rails  have  iu  every  Instance  been 
chiefly  used  to  enlarge  the  plants,  improve  the  processes,  and  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  steel-rail  works;  so  that^  with  the  introduction  of 
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new  and  more  powerful  machinery  and  cheaper  methods  of  mannfactare, 
the  cost  of  prodactiou  has  been  still  farther  rednced  and  the  tendency 
to  lower  prices  has  been  still  farther  hastened.  Consumers  have  been 
benefited,  while  an  increased  demand  for  raw  maf^risds  and  u  couse- 
qaent  increase  in  number  of  persons  employed  have  notably  resulted. 
Profits  made  in  our  own  country  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails  are 
invested  here  for  the  benefit  and  for  the  employment  of  our  own  people ; 
the  profits  of  English  steel-rail  manufacturers  are  invested  in  England^ 
and  benefit  nobody  in  this  country. 

ENGLISH  PROFITS  AND  AMEBIOAN  LOSSES. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  those  who  recommend  a  reduction  in  the 
duty  on  steel-rails,  wbich  they  must  know  would  result  in  great  en- 
eoaragement  to  out  English  rivals  and  in  great  discouragement  to* 
onr  own  manufacturers,  never  seem  to  have  read  of  the  large  profits 
of  English  steel-rail  manufacturers  when  this  country  was  largely  de- 
pendent on  English  works  for  its  supply  of  steel  rails.  Nor  do  they  ever 
refer  to  the  fa<3t  that  it  was  only  by  paying  heavy  royalties  to  English 
inventorsthat  we  were  enabled  to  makesteel  rails  at  all.  Mr.  J.  S.  Jeans, 
the  author  of  a  standard  English  work  on  the  manufacture  of  steel, 
stated  in  1879  that  ^^from  first  to  last  Bessemer's  patents  have  brought 
him  royalties  to  the  value  of  £1,057,000,"  or  more  than  $5,000,000.  Mr. 
Jeans  also  gives  some' interesting  particulars  concerning  the  profits  of 
the  first  company  that  was  organized  in  England  to  use  the  Bessemer 
process.  Mr.  Bessemer  was  the  projector  of  this  company  and  a  member 
of  it,  bis  associates  being  Messrs.  Longsdon,^ Allen,  and  the  Galloways 
of  Manchester.  The  works  were  located  at  Sheffield.  Mr.  Jeans's  state- 
ment is  as  follows : 

On  the  expiration  of  the  fourteen  years'  term  of  partnership  of  this  fimii  the  works, 
which  had  been  greatly  increased  from  time  to  time,  entirely  out  of  reveDues,  were 
sold  by  private  contract  for  exactlv  twenty- four  times  the  amount  of  the  whole  sub- 
scribed capita],  notwithstanding  that  the  firm  had  divided  in  profits  during  the  part- 
nership a  sum  ^qnal  to  fifty-seven  times  the  gniss  capital,  so  that  by  the  mere  com- 
mercial working  of  the  process,  apart  from  the  patent,  each  of  the  five  partners  re- 
tired, after  fourteen  3rear8,  from  the  Sheffield  works  with  eighty-one  times  the  amount 
of  his  subscribed  capital,  or  an  average  of  nearly  cent  per  cent  every  two  months — 
a  reanlt  probably  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  commerce. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  those  who  freely  advise  a  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  steel  rails  never  refer  to  the  financial  failures  which  have 
overtaken  several  of  our  Bessemer  steel  companies  when  they  were 
making  rails  at  a  loss.  While  a  financially  strong  company  can  suc- 
cessfully endure  a  strain  like  that  of  1885  for  a  slK)it  time,  it  can  not  do 
this  for  an  indefinite  period.  When  a  large  iron  or  steel  works  loses 
money  it  loses  it  very  fast.  The  Vulcan  works  of  Saiut  Louis,  the  Joliet 
works  at  Joliet,  and  the  Union  works  at  Chicago  all  went  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  or  a  sheriff  a  few  years  ago ;  the  failure  of  the 
Freedom  works  in  Pennsylvania  in  1870  has  already  been  referred  to. 
The  three  Western  works  mentioned  have  all  passed  into  new  hands, 
the  original  projectors  losing  their  mcmey;  the  Freedom  works  went 
down  utterly. 

The  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  in  this  country  has  always  been 
attended  with  heavy  losses  to  many  manufacturers,  particularly  when 
accompanied  by  low  duties.  Mr.  Hewitts s  testimony  concerning  the 
destructive  effects  of  a  low  duty  on  our  iron-rail  industry  in  1849  has 
akeady  been  cited.  In  the  following  year,  1850,  an  official  statement 
was  published  which  showed  that  since  1840,  a  period  of  ten  years, 
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the  owners  of  124  blast  furnaces,  .14  rolling  mills^  and  39  forges  and 
bloomaries,  in  Pennsylvania  had  failed  sdmost  entirely  because  of 
the  low  tariffs  which  prevailed  during  the  greater  part  of  this  period. 
In  the  last  Directory  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  to 
Ihe  iron  and  steel  works  of  the  ^United  States,  published  at  the 
close  of  1887,  there  is  a  record  of  257  blast  furnaces,  86  rolling  mills, 
23  steel  works,  and  93  forges  and  bloomaries  in  this  country  wiiich 
had  been  abandoned  in  recent  years  or  were  likely  to  be  long  in- 
active. Various  causes  have  contributed  to  this  wholesale  destructioD 
and  retirement  of  iron  and  steel  enterprises,  among  which  insufficient 
duties  are  prominent.  Another  cause  is  found  in  the  adoption  of  more 
scientific  and  economic  methods,  which  have  supplanted  the  older 
methods.  The  law  of  'Hhe  survival  of  the  fittest'' is  another  cause. 
But,  whatever  the  causes,  those  who  think  that  the  duties  on  iron  and 
steel  can  now  be  safely  trifled  with  should  carefully  consider  the  pos- 
sible consequences  of  unfriendly  legislation.  There  is  no  business  in 
which  the  smiles  of  fortune  are  more  capricious  than  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  steeL  And  there  is  no  business  in  our  day  which  so  fre- 
quently requires  the  substitution  of  improved  and  expensive  processes 
for  old  methods  of  manufacture. 

PBESENT  PBIOE  OF  ENGLISH  STEEL  BAILS. 

That  steel  rails  can  not  be  manufactured  in  -this  country  in  competi- 
tion with  English  rail-makers  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  now  prevails, 
unless  the  cost  of  raw  materials  and  the  wages  of  labor  are  further  re- 
duced, can  be  established  by  reference  to  the  present  and  probable  fut- 
ure prices  of  English  rails.  On  the  29th  of  February  last  a  cable  dis- 
patch to  the  New  York  Iron  Age  stated  that  large  sales  of  steel  rails 
had  ^^been  made  at  irregular  prices ;  standard  sections  are  quoted  at  £A 
186.  %d.  to  £4  free  on  board."  Three  pounds,  eighteen  shillings,  and 
sixpence  is  a  sum  exactly  equivalent  to  $19.10.  This,  then,  is  the  pres- 
ent price  per  ton  of  foreign  rails  with  which  our  manufacturers  are  re- 
quired to  compete.  To  the  foreign  cost  of  steel  rails  must  be  added 
the  freight  to  American  ports,  which  now  averages  8«.  per  ton,  or 
about  $2.  The  present  cost  of  delivering  English  rails  at  American 
ports  is,  therefore,  in  round  numbers,  821.10.  At  this  price  English 
rail-makers  can  offer  their  rails  at  all  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  to 
reach  which  ports  in  competition  with  English  rail-makers  American 
manufacturers  must  add  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  present  price 
at  their  works,  which  is  $31.50.  As  no  American  steel-rail  works 
are  located  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  only  one  of  them  on  an  unob- 
structed river  route,  it  follows  that  American  rails  for  distant  Southern 
and  Southwestern  points  of  delivery  must  be  subjected  to  heavy 
charges  for  both  railroad  and  water  transportation.  After  careful  in- 
quiry we  find  that  it  costs  about  $5  per  ton  to  deliver  American  rails 
at  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  or  Galveston.  This  sum,  added  to  $31.50, 
makes  $36.50  as  the  lowest  price  at  which  our  manufacturers  can 
to-day  deliver  their  rails  at  Gulf  ports.  The  English  price  at  the 
same  ports  being  $21.10,  it  follows  that  the  addition  of  the  present  duty 
of  $17  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  our  manufacturers  an  entrance 
to  the  rapidly  growing  markets  for  steel  rails  in  the  South  and  South- 
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But  steel  rails  have  been  sold  at  lower  prices  in  England  than  the 
quotation  which  we  have  given  for  the  29th  of  February.  In  1886 
steel  rails  were  sold  in  England,  free  on  board,  for  72«.  per  ton. 
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which  was  the  equivalent  of  $17.52,  or  more  than  one  dollar  and  a  half 
less  than  the  qaotation  in  February.  It  is  qaite  probable  that  the 
English  price  of  steel  rails  will  again  fall  to  as  low  a  point  as  it  reached 
in  1886,  as  prices  in  England  for  all  kinds  of  iron  and  steel  now  show  a 
declining  tendency.  If  onr  steel-rail  duty  were  to  be  reduced,  our  En- 
glish competitors  would  be  able  to  send  large  quantities  of  their  rails  to 
the  Southwest  at  the  price  prevailing  on  the  29th  of  February,  while  if 
the  priceshould  fall  to  as  low  a  point  as  it  reached  in  1886  American  rails 
would  be  ruled  out  of  that  section  of  our  country  absolutely.  There  is 
no  escape  from  these  conclusions.  • 

Nor  should  the  fact  be  overlooked  that  the  cost  of  ocean  transporta- 
tioQ  for  English  rails  to^ew  England  and  some  other  Korth  Atlantic 
ports  is  always  less  1  ban  the  cost  of  transportation  of  American  rails 
from  the  places  of  manufacture  to  the  same  ports.  Nature  has  not  pro- 
vided this  country  with  ore  and  fuel  on  the  Atlantic  sea- board,  or  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  we  must  therefore  make  our  steel  rails  where  these 
materials  can  be.obtained  or  cheaply  brought  together.  A  reduction  in 
the  present  duty  would  simply  assist  our  English  rivals  to  send  their 
rails  into  Northern  as  well  as  Southern  and  Southwestern  markets. 
The  trade  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  already  lost  to  us. 

There  remains,  of  course,  for  our  manufacturers  the  possibility  of  still 
further  reducing  the  cost  of  steel  rails  by  insisting  upon  lower  prices 
for  raw  materials,  which,  if  secured,  would  compel  the  acceptance  of 
lower  wages  for  the  labor  employed  in  producing  them;  freight  rates 
might  also  be  slightly  reduced.  We  might  then,  with  a  lower  duty, 
be  able  to  retain  some  of  our  Gulf  and  Atlantic  Coast  markets.  But, 
if  all  these  possibilities  were  realized,  we  fail  to  see  how  the  work- 
ingmen  of  this  country  would  be  benefited.  Steel  rails  can  now  be 
made  in  this  country  at  $31.50  per  ton  only  by  a  concession  of  10 
per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  the  labor  which  contributes  to  their  pro- 
duction:  force  the  price  of  rails  still  lower  by  unfriendly  legislation 
and  a  further  reduction  in  wages  must  inevitably  follow.  Who  in 
this  country  wouki  be  benefited  by  this  policy  Y  Bailroad  managers 
are  not  complaining  of  the  present  prices  of  steel  rails,  and  our 
workingmeu  surely  do  not  want  their  wages  reduced.  Why  not  let  the 
duty  alone  t  It  i8  injuring  nobody  but  English  steel-rail  manufacturers. 
It  not  even  increasing  the  surplus,  for  very  few  rails  can  be  imported 
under  present  conditions. 

THE  TARIFF  REVISION  WHICH  IS  NEEDED. 

Let  those  who  have  in  their  hands  the  welfare  of  American  industries 
beware  that  they  do  not  imperil  their  very  existence.  Let  them  be- 
ware that  they  do  not  recklessly  fan  that  spirit  of  discontent  among  the 
workingmeu  of  this  country,  the  consequences  of  which,  were  it  fully 
aroused,  no  patriotic  citizen  would  willingly  behold.  Duties  on  many 
manafactured  products,  instead  of  being  too  high,  are  now  too  low  to 
be  protective.  The  industries  of  this  country  are  to-day  far  from  being 
in  a  highly  prosperous  condition.  Some  of  them  are  in  a  state  of  de- 
pression, and  a  leading  cause  of  such  depression  as  now  exists  and  of 
such  apprehension  as  prevails  is  found  in  the  increased  importations 
which  the  present  tariif  makes  possible.  Another  cause  of  depression 
and  apprehension  is  found  in  the  late  message  of  the  President  and  his 
threat  of  tariff  reduction.  If  our  legislators  would  invite  prosperity 
for  onr  country*  fpr  many  years  to  come,  and  at  the  same  time  would 
ledaoe  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury,  let  them  increase  duties  and  not 
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redace  them.  Let  them  also  change  pernicious  ^  valorem  duties  into 
duties  which  shall  be  specific,  and  thus  prevent  the  scandal,  now  more' 
open  and  flagrant  than  ever,  of  frauds  on  the  Treasury  and  consequent 
wrong  to  American  producers.  We  would  then  import  less  than  we 
now  do,  we  would  keep  money  circulating  at  home  which  is  now  sent 
abroad,  and  we  would  more  certainly  assure  the  steady  and  contented 
.employment  of  American  workingmen  and  the  continued  investment 
^of  American  capital. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  M.  Swank, 
General  Manager  of  The  American  Iran  and  Bted  As90ci4Man. 


STEEL  RAILS,  THE  RAILROADS,  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 

BT  CTBUS  ELDES. 

The  revenue  bill  prepared  and  reported  by  the  Democratic  majority 
of  th&  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  ingeniously  devised  to  be  more 
injurious  to  the  industries  which  it  assails  than  their  condition  would  be 
under  general  and  absolute  free  trade.  The  scheme  is  to  single  out  in 
each  of  the  industries  some  leading  and  controlling  branch  of  business 
and  to  abolish  all  protective  duties  upon  it,  or  to  so  reduce  them  as  to 
render  their  extinction  a  matter  of  tiiAe.  In  the  metal  schedule,  while 
tliere  is  a  pretense  of  favoring  certain  lines  of  manufacture  by  making 
but  an  inconsiderable  reduction  of  duty  upon  them,  the  duty  upon  steel 
railway  bars  has  been  cut  down  in  an  exceptional  and  extraordinary 
degree,  and  this  is  justified  in  the  report  submitting  the  revenue  bill  by 
the  following  statement : 

In  the  metal  schedule  the  most  important  redaction  is  in  steel  railway  bare,  which 
are  now  dutiable  at  $17  per  ton,  and  by  the  proposed  bill  at  $11  per  ton.  This  is  a 
redaction  of  aboat  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  This  redaction  will  be  of  great  Talae  in 
promoting  and  cheapening  the  coustmction  of  railroads*  and  lowering  the  rates  of 
transportation  of  freight.  Two  years  ago  steel  rails  sold  in  this  coantry  at  $27  a  ton. 
The  manufactarers during  last  year  ran  the  price  np  to  $40.  The  present  price  is  ^1.50. 
Last  year  12,724  miles  of  railroad  were  constructed  in  the  United  States,  which  re- 
qnired  1,300,000  tons  of  rails.  It  is  therefore  patent  that,  by  reason  of  the  present  ex- 
orbitant daty  of  $17  a  ton,  the  manufactarers  were  able  to  raise  the  price  more  than 
$8.50  a  ton.  They  were  therefore  able  to  realize,  over  and  above  a  legitimate  profit, 
more  than  $11,000,000.  This  sum  was  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  constraction  apon 
which  the  farmers  must  pay  interest  and  dividends  by  way  of  increased  freights  upon 
their  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  and  other  products.  The  price  of  rails  on  board  of  ship  in 
Liverpool  last  year  was  $21 ;  adding  freight,  the  cost  of  same,  without  duty,  in  this 
coantry  was  $23.50.  The  duty  fixed  by  the  committee.  $11,  would  increase  the  price 
to  $34.50,  or  $3  above  the  price  for  which  American  rails  are  now  selling.  It  is  tnere- 
fore  apparent  that  the  rate  of  duty  allowed  by  the  committee  js  more  than  enoagh  to 
compensate  our  mannfactnrers  for  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  American  and  for- 
eign product. 

An  examination  of  the  present  state  of  the  steel-rail  trade  will  show 
that  the  prodnctive  capacity  of  the  rail-mills  of  this  country  is  in  excess  of 
all  probable  requirements  for  rails.  There  is  therefore  no  necessity  for 
importing  English  rails,  and  any  English  rails  which  may  be  imported 
will  simply  cripple  to  that  extent  the  American  manufacture.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  the  present  price  of  steel  rails  is  too  high,  or  that  it  af- 
fords undue  profit  to  the  makers.  In  fact,  the  slightest  inquiry  would 
show  that  the  present  price  is  too  low ;  that  it  does  not  even  afford  cost 
upon  a  basis  of  rates  of  transportation  and  wages  during  the  year  1877. 
Cven  with  the  redactions  of  wages  which  have  been  m&e  a  number  ot 
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the  works  hare  chosen,  to  shot  down  rather  than  subject  themselves  to 
losses  in  accepting  current  prices.  What  is  involved  in  the  closing  of 
rail-mills  may  be  imagined  when  it  is  considered  that  any  one  of  the 
great  establishments  engaged  in  the  production  of  steel  rails  employs 
a  capital  of  from  five  to  ten  millions  of  dollars,  most  of  which  is  invested 
in  machinery,  buildings,  etc.,  and  directly  employs  from  three  to  ten 
thousand  workmen.  .The  dead- weight  of  interest  and  taxes,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  organization,  which  can  not  be  wholly  suspended  during  a 
temporary  cessation  of  business,  tend  to  make  such  a  cessation  more  dis- 
astrous than  the  continuance  of  operations  even  at  considerable  loss. 

The  committee  state  that  the  rate  of  duty  allowed  by  them  on  steel 
rails  is  more  than  enough  to  compensate  our  manufacturers  for  the  dif- 
ference in  cost  between  the  American  and  foreign  products.  It  would 
be  useless  to  ask  tbe  gentlemen  who  make  this  allegation  how  they  know 
this  statement  to  be  a  fact  They  will  not,  and  they  dare  not,  disclose 
from  whom  they  obtain  this  information.  They  are  not  known  to  have 
been  in  confidential  communication  with  any  American  manufacturer  of 
steel  rails,  nor  has  any  manufacturer  been  consulted  or  asked  for  infor- 
mation; and  the  only  expert,  or  pretended  expert,  who  has  had  access 
to  their  secret  sessions  is  a  professional  advocate  of  free  trade,  who  is 
suspected,  with  reason,  of  being  a  paid  agent  of  foreign  manufacturers. 
It  is  somewhat  significant  that  he  was  either  the  host  or  the  most  dis- 
tinguished guest  at  the  banquet  which  celebrated  the  completion  of  the 
labors  of  the  majority  of  the  committee. 

There  is  no  other  interest  outside  of  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails 
Wtiich  has  such  a  concern  in  the  prosperity  of  rail-makers  as  tbe  rail- 
roads themselves.  To  cripple  the  rail-makers  is  to  cripple  the  business 
of  the  principal  trunk  lines.  The  relations  between  the  railroad  com- 
panies, the  makers  of  rails,  and  the  public  are  exhibited  in  a  diagram 
(No.  1),  in  which  the  movement  in  freight  rates,  prices  of  iron  rails, 
prices  of  steel  rails,  and  actual  mileage  of  railroad  building  are  shown 
from  the  year  1 8C7,  when  the  first  American  steel  rails  were  put  u)K)u 
the  market  down  to  1887.  The  basis  of  this  graphic  exhibit  is  the  first 
perpendicular  left  hand  column  of  freight  rates,  prepared  and  published 
by  Edward  Atkinson,  to  include  the  year  1885.  This  column  is  marked 
A  on  the  diagram.  The  line  marked  B  shows  the  corresponding  move- 
ment of  prices  in  iron  rails,  0  shows  the  corresponding  movement  in 
prices  of  steel  rails,  the  perpendicular  line  D  indicates  the  average  an- 
nual increase  of  railroad  mileage,  while  the  line  E  indicatefs  the  years  and 
the  extent  to  which  railroad  building  exceeded  the  average  or  fell  short 
of  it.  Diagram  Ko.  2  shows  the  relative  production  of  iron  and  steel 
rails  for  the  same  period  of  twenty -one  years. 

These  tables  exhibit  in  one  comparative  view  the  actual  facts  in  re- 
gard to  these  important  matters,  and  some  general  deductions  of  value 
may  be  drawn  from  them.  There  are  disclosed  three  marked  waves  of 
railroad  construction,  culminatiug  respectively  in  the  years  1871, 1882, 
and  1887.  In  the  first  period,  extending  from  1867  to  1871,  the  con- 
struction was  with  iron  rails^  except  as  to  an  inconsiderable  portion,  the 
prices  of  which  declined  during  this  period  of  five  years  in  the  inconsid- 
erable annual  proportion  of  about  $2.50  per  ton,  while  steel  rails  de- 
clined from  $16(3  to  $102.50  per  ton.  During  the  next  period  of -ebb  and 
flow  of  the  wave  of  railroad  construction,  extending  from  1871  to  1882, 
%n  examination  of  these  lines  of  prices,  railroad  construction,  and  freight 
rates  will  show  that  there  is  no  well  defined  relation  or  dependence  froa 
year  to  year  between  the  prices  of  rails  and  the  building  of  railroads 
and  rates  of  transportation.    There  are,  indeed,  anomalies,  such  as  the 
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fact  that  regalar  and  loug-cbntinued  stariDkage  in  prices  for  rails  pre- 
vailing year  after  year  for  a  period  of  five  years,  from  1873  to  1878,  did 
not  indnce  railroad  bailding,  bat  that  its  tide  remained  at  the  ebb.  Nor 
does  it  appear  that  the  prices  of  rails  have  been  a  controlling  factor 
year  after  year  in  fixing  freight  rates  charged  by  the  railroad  corapa- 
Dies.  While  this  is  the  case,  the  general  tendency  of  convergence  in 
the  lines  of  cost  j^f  transportation  and  the  price  of  rails  has  its  signifi- 
cance. Bailroaa  companies  paid  largely  more  for  rails  in  1872  than  they 
did  in  1871,  and  in  1873  than  they  did  in  1871,  bnt  they  were  nnable  to 
charge  higher  rates  of  freight  for  this  reason.  With  the  price  mling  in 
1880,'at  $67.50 for  steel  rails  and  $49.25  for  iron  rails,  the  freight  rate 
was  materially  less  than  in  the  year  1877,  when  steel  rails  were  sold  at 
$45^  and  iron  rails  at  $35.25.  In  3883,  with  steel  rails  ruling  $4.50 
lower  in  price  than  ever  before,  and  with  low  prices  for  rails  in  the 
previous  year,  the  railroad  companies  were  able  to  exact  a  freight  rate 
very  mneh  higher  than  they  had  received  daring  the  five  previous  years, 
in  one  of  which  the  price  of  rails  was  materially  higher  than  it  had  been 
during  the  seven  years  previous  to  1883.  It  is  evident  from  this  analy- 
sis  and  such  farther  contrasts  as  may  be  easily  made  that  the  railroad 
companies  have  not  increased  freight  rates  because  they  were  obliged  to 
pay  high  prices  for  rails,  or  reduced  freight  rates  because  they  were  able 
to  get  cheap  rails.  Where  these  movements  or  results  concur  it  has 
evidently  been  from  some  other  cause. 

Are  the  railroad  companies  under  any  obligations  to.reduce  freight 
rates  if  Mn  Mills  and  his  colleagues  shall  succeed  in  cutting  down  the 
prices  of  rails  by  their  proposed  repeal  of  the  duty,  so  that  English  rails 
may  freely  come  into  the  American  market!  Is  there  not  a  degree  of 
childlike  confidence  displayed  in  assuming  that  the  railroad  companies 
will  make  such  concessions  instead  of  ioUowing  their  rule  of  taking  all 
that  the  traffic  will  bearY  If  Mr.  Mills  and  his  colleagues  conferred 
with  the  presidents  of  the  railroad  companies  of  the  country  or  their  di-. 
rectors,  have  they  any  pledge  from  them  that,  if  cheap  English  rails  can 
be  iiurehased,  freight  rates  will  be  reduced ;  and,  if  so,  in  what  propor- 
tion may  we  expect  them  to  be  reduced  Y  Is  it  fair  to  assume  that  the 
management  of  railroad  companies  is  so  public-spirited  and  so  benevo- 
lent that  it  will  give  away  any  advantage  it  receives;  and  how  does  it 
happen  to  be  in  such  extreme  contrast  to  the  management  of  our  man- 
ufacturing industries,  which  the  President  in  his  message  intimates  is 
a  sort  of  legal  robber  of  the  public,  and  towards  which  Mr.  Mills  and 
bis  colleagues  display  an  animosity  which  can  only  be  justified  by  as- 
suming that  these  industries  are  conceded  to  be  worthy  of  obloquy  t 

While  the  price  of  rails  has  not  been,  except  in  the  most  general  way 
and  when  taken  during  a  period  of  years,  an  important  factor  in  the 
amelioration  of  freight  rates,  the  quality  of  rails  has  had  a  very  great 
and  almost  controlling  influence  in  determining  this  result.  It  is  the 
SQbstitution  of  the  steel  rail  for  the  iron  rail  which  has  enabled  the  rail- 
road companies  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  transportation  to  themselves, 
and  their  competition  with  each  other  has  given  this  benefit  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  steel  rail,  being  itself  an  enormous  improvement  upon 
the  iron  rail,  has  tended  to  exact  other  improvements  in  road-bed  and 
all  appliances,  so  as  to  bring  them  up  to  the  improved  rail  standard. 
Along  with  this  ba«  gone  the  movement  in  increasing  the  weight  of  lo- 
comotives, the  speed  of  trains,  and  the  capacity  of  cars,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  have  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  increased 
facilities  for  t^e  movement  of  freight  and  passengers  which  are  due  to 
these  causes  during  the  past  twenty  years.    Oars  have  increased  in  ca- 
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pacity  firom  aa  average  of  10  tons  to  an  average  of  20  tons ;  a  standard 
freight  car  of  30  tons  capacity  will  soon  be  put  in  general  use;  and  there 
has  been  such  an  increase  in  the  weight  and  power  of  locomotives  that 
the  average  tram  load  had  increased  from  109  tons  in  1875  to  1 79  tonfi  in 
1885.  This  means  a  very  great  improvement  and  cheapening  in  railroad 
service,  which  is  still  going  forward,  and  the  railroad  companies  will 
keep  just  as  much  of  the  profit  upon  it  to  themselves,  and  give  just  as 
little  of  it  to  the  public  at  large,  as  is  consistent  with  xhelr  own  inter- 
ests, and  strictly  without  regard  to  any  question  bf  the  cost  of  steel 
rails.  The  advance  in  rates  which  they  have  been  able  to  make  since 
the  passage  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  is  a  striking  evidence  of 
their  adherence  to  the  rule  of  taking  all  that  the  traf9c  will  bear. 

To  recur  to  the  question  of  the  construction  of  railroads.  It  does  not 
appear  at  all  likely  that  this  will  be  promoted  or  cheapened,  or.  if  cheap- 
ened, that  i^  will  be  promoted,  by  bringing  in  cheap  English  rails. 
Generally  the  question  of  the  new  construction  or  the  extension  of  lines 
of  railroad  is  determined  by  considerations  with  which  the  price  of  rails 
or  any  other  material  has  nothing  whatever  to  do.  This  is  perfectly 
well  known  "in  business  circles,  a?)d  it  should  be  known  to  the  msgority 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  The  opening  of  mines  and  the 
building  of  mills  are  the  principal  inducements  to  the  extension  of  rail- 
road lines,  and  the  building  of  a  new  line  generally  depends  upon  the 
question  whether  its  bonds  can  be  floated  or  not.  The  prime  factor  ia 
railroad  construction  is  the  general  prosperity  of  the  business  of  the 
country,  and  the  country  is  never  generally  prosperous  under  a  de- 
pressed condition  of  the  market  for  iron  and  steel.  As  nearly  one-half 
of  the  consumption  of  ore  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  consumption  of 
pig  metal  is  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails,  it  follows  that  the  price 
of  steel  rails  is  a  controlling  element  in  fixing  prices  throughout  the 
entire  iron  and  steel  trade,  and  for  all  the  materials  which  it  consumes. 
Whatever  other  causes  must  concur  in  stimulatiug  railroad  construc- 
tion, it  is  very  certain  that  continued  depression  of  the  metal  market 
tends  to  prevent  railroad  construction,  and  the  cause  of  this  is  perhaps 
not  far  to  seek.  The  iron  and  steel  trade  gives  to  many  of  the  railroad 
companies  an  enormous  amount  of  traffic  directly,  and  a  still  greater 
amount  indirectly,  this  indirect  traffic  being  a  far-reaching  and  gen- 
eral benefit,  and  any  depression  in  the  metal  industries  reacts  at  Once 
upon  the  business  of  the  railroads  and  affects  the  prices  of  stocks, 
bonds,  and  other  railroad  securities. 

There  is  exhibited  below  an  accurate  statement  of  the  railroad  haul 
or  mileage  on  the  principal  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  steel 
rails  in  the  year  1887  by  a  Bessemer  steel  company,  which  has  its  works 
located  in  Pennsylvania.  This  statement  comprises  merely  the  ores, 
the  coke,  the  limestone,  the  clay,  and  the  ganuister,  though  there  are 
other  materials  and  supplies  upon  which  transportation  was  necessarily 
paid.  To  this  is  added  a  very  moderate  and  safe  estimate  of  the  rail- 
road haul  or  mileage  upon  its  sales  of  finished  product,  and  the  total, 
which  is  much  less  than  the  actual  fact,  appears  from  this  calculation 
to  be  226,364,977  tons  of  freight  moved  1  mile.  In  contrasting  the 
tonnage  thus  furnished  to  railroad  companies  by  one  steel  works  with 
the  number  of  tons  of  freight  moved  1  mile  in  certain  selected  States, 
as  shown  by  the  following  table,  it  would  appear  that  the  railroad  ton- 
nage of  this  single  company  nearly  equaled  that  of  the  State  of  Louis- 
iana, and  was  equal  to  42  per  cent,  of  the  railroad  traffic  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  so  that  two  and  a  half  of  such  companies  would  have  supplied 
aU  the  railroad  tonnage  of  that  State.    It  was  nearly  twice  the  tannage 
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of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  more  than  three  times  the  tonnage  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  two  and  a  half  times  the  railroad  tonnage 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  nearly  five  times  the  tonnage  of  the  State  of 
Florida  or  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  almost  eight  times  the  rail- 
road tonnage  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  was  in  excess  of  the  ton- 
nage of  a  number  of  other  States. 

Sailroad  kaul  on  pt^dpal  materiaU  wed  hy  one  PennsylvaMa  Beeeemer  aieel  company 

in  1887. 


Toms  canied  1  mile. 

Lake  Superior  ore 75,153,,420 

Limeetone 8,901,615 

Coke 20,003.902 

Neighborhood  ore 2,199,318 

Foreign  ore 1,494,600 

Nnmberof  tons  of  materials  moved  1  mile 117,164,977 

In  delivering  finished  prodact  (200,000  tons,  546  miles) 109,200.000 


TonB  oarried  1  milA. 

Manganiferoufi  Iron  ore 6,687,630 

Arkansas  ore 2,158,650 

Virginia  ore 108,500 

Clay 194,112 

Gannister 263,230 


Total. 


226,364,977 


ComparUon  of  freight  iraffio  of  one  Penneylvania  Beaaemer  eteel  company  with  that  of 
selected  States,  as  shown  by  Poor's  ifafticaZ  for  1886. 


Namber  of  tons  of 
freight  moved  1  mile. 

North  Carolina 72,828,927 

Arkansas 89,463,502 

Oregon 87,838,013 

Flowda 49,735,047 

West  Virginia 47,791,962 

Mississippi 28,867,722 

New  Hampshire 81,565,584 

Rhode  Island 18,688,314 

Delaware 20,856,082 


Nnmlier  of  tons  of 
freight  moved  1  mile. 

Texas 539,407,578 

Alabama 365,625,026 

Georgia 345,339,393 

Iowa! 322,416,911 

Looisiana 262,206,081 

Vermont 226,958,2:^9 

Connecticut 225,276,508 

Maine 176,108,517 

Sonth  Carolina 126,140,374 

Colorado 225,380.?U9 

One  Pennsylvania  Bessemer  steel  company,  226, 364. 977. 

This  exhibit  of  the  contribution  of  one  steel-rail  mannfactaring  com- 
pany to  the  railroad  tonnage  of  the  country  may  appear  striking,  yet  it 
does  not  nearly  tell  the  whole  story.  Depending  upon  this  steel  com- 
pany in  its  various  operations  there  are  six  mining  towns  and  a  manu- 
fiactaring  city,  containing  a  population  of  about  thirty  thousand  souls, 
and  all  their  supplies  which  have  a  railroad  haul,  and  the  traffip  and 
travel  which  goes  along  with  their  prosperity,  should  be  Mded  to  the 
statement  above  made,  and  would  swell  it  very  greatly.  Multiply  the 
figures  we  have  given  above  by  the  large  number  of  like  steel  works 
distributed  through  the  couutry  from  the  Atlantic  sea-board  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  magnitude  of  the  railroad  traffic  which  they  create 
can  be  partially  estimated.  We  say  partially,  because  the  interdepend- 
ence of  business  is  multifarious,  and  the  incidental  and  collateral  ac- 
tivities which  the  prosperity  of  these  great  operations  call  into  being 
can  not  be  traced  or  measured.  To  deprive  the  trunk  lines  of  this  traffic, 
which  moves  ores  and  food  for  workingmen  from  the  West  to  the  East, 
and  fuels  and  metal  fabrics  from  the  East  to  the  West,  would  deprive 
them  of  their  efficiency.  They  would  render  less  service  to  the  farmer, 
and  necessarily  at  higher  cost.  Instead  of  lowering  rates  of  transporta- 
tion, cheap  foreign  rails  would  increase  the  cost  of  transportation  very 
greatly  through  a  decrease  in  railroad  business,  and  thei'e  are  lines  of 
road  which  it  would  not  pay  to  operate.  If  deprived  of  the  business 
famished  by  the  steel  companies  they  would  be  abandoned  and  the 
grass  would  grow  over  them. 
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The  majority  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  say  in  their  report : 

Two  years  ago  Bteel  rails  sold  in  this  coantry  at  $27  a  ton.  The  mannfactnrers 
during  last  year  ran  the  price  np  to  $40.  The  present  priee  is  $31.50.  Last  year 
12,724  miles  of  railroad  were  construoted  in  the  United  States,  whioh  required  1,300,- 
000  tons  of  rails.  It  is  therefore  patent  that,  by  reason  of  the  present  exorbitant 
duty  of  $17  a  ton,  the  mannfaoturers  were  able  to  raise  the  price  more  than  $8.50 
a  ton.  They  were  therefore  able  to  realize,  over  and  above  a  legitimate  profit,  more 
than  $11,000,000.  This  sum  was  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  oonstrnotion,  upon  which 
the  fanners  must  pay  interest  and  dividends  by  way  of  inereased  freights  upon  their 
wheat,  cotton,  com,  and  other  products. 

The  average  price  of  steel  rails  was  not  $40  for  the  year  1887,  bat  it 
wa8$37.089  a  £ACt  which  mast  have  been  well  known  to  the  expert  ad- 
viser of  the  committee^  and  presnmably  the  aathor  of  their  report,  and 
this  shows  an  overstatement  of  their  cost  in  the  amoant  of  $3,796,000. 
The  committee^s  ignorance  gives  opportunity  to  the  professioned  ex- 
pert's characteristic  malevolence.  The  difference  between  the  correct 
average  price  and  the  present  price  is  nearer  $7,000,000  than  $11,000,- 
000,  as  stated. 

The  statement  that  ^Hwo  years  ago  steel  rails  sold  in  this  country 
at  $27  a  ton"  is  equally  misleading.  There  may  have,  been  sales  at 
that  price,  but  the  average  price  for  the  year  1885,  when  rails  reached 
the  lowest  point  in  the  history  of  the  trade,  was  $28.50. 

The  purpose  is  manifested  to  make  out  a  case  by  any  means,  to  state 
it  as  extravagantly  as  possible,  and  not  to  exhibit  the  state  of  the  trade 
fairly,  but  to  concoct  a  strikingly  libelous  accusation  against  the  Amer- 
ican manu£BM^turers.  Starting  with  flagrant  perversion  of  the  faots^ 
the  majority  report  assumes  that  the  present  price  for  rails  i^ords  ^<  a 
legitimate  profit,"  that  rails  could  have  been  sold  at  present  prices  last 
year  with  a  legitimate  profit,  and  tiiat  the  excess  of  price  last  year  was 
an  illegitimate  profit. 

It  should  be  known  to  the  committee  that  wages  last  year,  through 
all  the  lines  of  production  from  ores  and  fuels  to  the  finished  rail,  were 
20  x>er  cent,  higher  than  they  were  in  1885  and  10  per  cent,  higher  than 
they  are  now. 

The  gen^:al  statistics  of  freight  races  for  the  past  year  are  not  yet 
accessible,  but  such  reports  as  have  been  published  show  a  heavy  ad- 
vance upon  the  rates  of  1885.  What  the  excess  will  be  over  the  rates 
of  the  current  year  will  be  seen  when  the  year  closes,  bdt  if  the  busi- 
ness of  manufacturing  steel  rails  or  any  other  product  is  to  go  forward 
at  all  the  concession  in  rates  that  must  be  made  will  show  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  increased  price  of  rails  in  1887  did  not  go  into  the 
pocketB  of  the  manufacturers,  and  that  a  large  part  of  what  was  not 
paid  out  in  wages  was  absorbed  by  the  railroad  companies  and  vessel 
owners.  The  latter  must  take  their  medicine  now,  and  the  dose  prom- 
ises to  be  a  heavy  one.  Low-priced  American  rails,  though  all  right  in 
quality,  are  ultimately  a  bad  business  speculation  for  the  railroad  com- 
panies, and  English  rails  at  any  price  would  ruin  them.  Most  of  them 
understand  this,  and  none  of  them  have  therefore  asked  for  a  r^uction 
of  the  duty  on  rails.  The  extraordinary  earnings  that  have  obliged  them 
to  increase  the  wages  of  their  army  of  employes  can  not  be  maintained 
in  the  face  of  an  enforced  reduction  in  the  wages  of  the  great  army  of 
miners  and  metal  workers. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  figure  out  that  the  duty  of  $11  a  ton, 
which  they  suggest,  will  make  the  price  of  English  rails,  duty  added, 
$34.50  at  American  sea-ports,  and  this,  they  say,  is  $3  higher  than  the 
present  price  of  domestic  rails.  The  intimation  is  that  the  American 
manufacturers  will  still  be  able  to  supply  the  country  with  rails.    U 
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this  18  the  case  tbeu  there  will  be  no  importation  of -rails  and  the  eon- 
siimer  ef  rails  will  have  the  advantap^e  of  cheapness  in  price.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  railroad  company  is  the  sole,  nitim&te,  and  only  consamer 
of  rails;  the  farmer,  as  snch,  is  not  either  directly  or  indirectly  a  con- 
sumer or  purchaser  or  in  any  way  interested  in  the  price.  The  con- 
cloaioB  of  the  committee,  however,  that  if  the  tariff  should  be  fixed  at 
a  fi$:ure  which  wonld  keep  American  manufacturers  always  near  to  the 
danger  Hue  they  wonld  be  able  to  hold  their  market  is  not  a  sonnd 
one.  Bails  have  been  and  are  now  imported  under  the  existing  duty 
of  $17  a  t(Hi.  The  American  manufacturer  can  not  reach  the  sea-board 
without  payiBg  a  freight  rate,  and  for  this  no  allowance  is  made  by  the 
committee,  and  under  the  Mills  bill  the  Pacific  coast  and  Southern  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  ports  must  1^  finally  surrendered  to  the  English  manu- 
facturer. Indeed  any  near  approach  to  the  danger  line  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  sudden  passing  of  it  for  many  reasons,  one  of  which  is 
that  English  manufacturers  could  and  would  offer  terms  to  purchasers 
of  rails  which  the  American  maker  could  not  accept,  for  no  American 
company  has  sufficient  capital  to  enable  it  to  sell  rails  upon  long  cred- 
its or  to  accept  payment  for  them  in  anything  but  mone3^  The  En- 
glish manufacturer  will  extend  credits  and  will  accept  payment  in  stocks 
and  bonds  of  the  purchaser,  especially  when  made  to  bear  what  in  Eng- 
land is  a  very  high  rate  of  interest. 

The  statement  made  by  the  majority  of  the  committee  that  there  is  a 
legitimate  profit  on  rails  at  the  price  of  f  31.50  a  ton  is  flagrantly  un- 
true. Their  assertion  that  the  difference  in  price  between  $31.50  a  ton 
and  $40  a  ton  was  profit  to  the  manufacturer  is  flagrsCntly  untrue. 
Their  assertion  that  the  duty  fixed  by  them  of  $11  a  ton  would  still 
give  the  business  to  the  American  manufacturers  is  wholly  untenable. 
It  wonld  not  do  so,  for  it  would  impose  conditions  such  as  could  not  be 
maintained  if  other  industries  were  reasonably  prosperous. 

Bat  we  are  not  yet  done  with  the  question  of  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion to  the  manufacturer  of  steel  rails.  The  books  of  one  of  our  prin- 
cipal steel-rail  manufacturing  companies  for  the  year  1887  show  that 
the  cost  of  transportation  to  its  works  of  the  materials  used  in  making 
each  ton  of  steel  rails  amounted  in  that  year  to  $12.75.  This  covers 
merely  the  ores,  the  coke,  limestone,  clay,  and  ganister.  Think  of  it! 
This  company  paid  to  transporting  companies  $12.75  for  every  ton  of 
finished  rails  made  at  its  works.  This  tax  amounted  to  $1,591,332.92 
in  one  year. 

It  is  Qsual  in  discussing  the  tariff  to  speak  about  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  wages  and  the  interest  on  capital  here  and  abroad  as  being  the 
elements  which  measure  the  necessity  of  protective  duties,  yet  here  is 
an  element  of  cost  to  the  American  manufacturer  for  which  there  is  no 
equivalent  in  England.  England  is  a  little  country  that  is  all  sea-board, 
and  the  Mills  duty  of  $11  a  ton  does  not  much  more  than  compensate 
tbe  American  manufacturer  for  the  excess  in  cost  of  assembling  the 
materials  which  he  uses  above  what  is  paid  by  his  foreign  rival,  leav- 
ing Dotbing  for  excess  of  cost  of  wages  and  capital. 

The  enormous  contribution  of  our  Bessemer-steel  industry  to  the  steel 
prodnct  of  the  world,  greater  than  that  now  made  by  England,  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  contiuned  industrial  progress  of  the  country.  The 
Bessemer  industry  has  given  us  an  age  of  steel,  and  in  the  substitution 
of  steel  for  iron  this  country  has  displayed  great  activity  and  ingenuity. 
Tbe  American  steel  industry  may  not  be  obliterated  by  the  Mills  bill  if 
it  becomes  a  law,  but  it  will  be  harassed  and  bedeviled  and  rendered 
unprofitable,  and  the  consumer  will  be  the  sufferer  in  the  end.    In  such 
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primaiy  procesaes  aa  the  manufacture  of  iron  aud  steel  the  ordinary 
wear  and  tear  of  plant  is  a  heavy  charge,  and  every  new  invention  and 
Improvement  makes  wholesale  confiscation  of  invested  capital.  The 
thing  that  is  good  must  be  pulled  down  to  make  place  for  that  which 
is  better,  and  this  must  be  sacrificed  in  turn  for  the  thing  that  is  best. 
Nothing  but  the  best  will  answer,  and  there  must  be  full  and  constant 
employment  for  the  best  machinery  to  produce  the  best  results  for  the 
consumer.  This  would  be  impossible  under  conditions  which  would 
make  this  country  a  slaughter  market  for  English  manufacturers,  who 
would  find  their  profit  in  renewing  their  ancient  policy,  commended  by 
Lord  Brougham  as  an  effective  method  of  disorganizing  American  in- 
dustries. 


PIG-IRON. 

ADDRESS  OP  THE  EiLSTESV  PIO-IBOV  A8S0CIATI0H. 

The  proposed  measure  known  as  the  Mills  bill,  affects  directly  pig- 
iron,  but  not  ostensibly  iron  ores.  The  duty  on  pig-iron  is  reduced  from 
$6.72  to  $6  per  ton  j  the  duty  on  ore  is  apparently  unchanged.  In  the 
face  of  an  importation  last  year  of  467,000  tons  of  pigiron,  about  8  per 
cent,  of  our  domestic  production,  and  313,000  tons  of  scrap-iron,  mainly 
old  rails  which  take  the  place  of  pig-iron,  any  reduction  of  duty  will  be 
disastrous,  because  this  may  be  that  removal  of  the  last  barrier  which 
lets  in  the  deluge.  We  know  that  England  had  an  unsold  stock  of 
2,500,000  tons  of  pig-iron  at  the  end  of  last  year.  In  spite  of  a  large 
decrease  in  her  production,  aud  that  she  holds  this  in  readiness  to  be 
dum})ed  on  our  market,  or  any  other  which  will  let  it  in.  We  know 
that  the  English  iron  trade  are  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  72  cents  being 
taken  off  the  duty.  We  must  therefore  regp.rd  with  grave  apprehension 
a  measure  which  will  relieve  the  English  iron-masters  at  our  expense. 

But  we  must  look  beyond  our  immediate  interests.  We  make  iron  to 
sell.  Our  customers  putit  into  various  forms  suited  to  the  home  market. 
If  onr  customers  are  not  protected  we  suffer  as  much  as  if  we  ourselves 
were  not  protected.  Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  we 
are  not  to  be  much  hurt.  Of  what  use  would  it  bo  to  have  a  protective 
duty  on  ores  and  pig-iron,  if  the  rolling-mills  and  foundries  should  be 
extinguished,  with  nobody  wanting  to  buy  pig-iron  and  of  course 
nobody  wanting  to  buy  ores.  Last  year  were  imported  in  various  forms 
1,000,000  tons  of  manufactured  iron  and  steel.  The  Mills  bill  would 
cause  an  enormous  increase  of  these  importations  to  take  the  place  of  as 
much  domestic  iron,  and  so  cripple  the  trade  of  our  customers  that  only 
in  those  localities  most  favored  by  nature  could  it  continue  toexist  And 
let  no  one  fancy  that  his  distance  from  the  sea-coast  will  give  him  a 
protection  in  the  form  of  freights.  Since  the  opening  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Mississippi  and  the  construction  of  the  Welland  Canal  there  is 
hardly  a  point  in  the  country  this  side  the  western  boundary  of.  Missouri 
and  Iowa  which  ibreign  iron  can  not  reach  by  cheap  water  transporta- 
tion. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  reductions  in  the  Mills  bill,  varying  from 
one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  bar-iron  to  1  cent  per  pound  on  axles 
and  1^  cents  on  boiler  tubes,  are  insignificant.  But  one-tenth  of  a  cent 
per  pound  is  $2.24  per  ton  (9«.  3d.),  five-tenths  cent  per  pound  is 
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•11.20  per  ton  {46s.  2d.),  1  cent  per  ponnd  is  $22.40  (92^.  3d.)y  1^  cents 
per  ponnd  $33.60  (138«.  5(1.).  In  England  iron  is  sold  by  the  ton,  not 
by  the  ponnd  as  here,  and  prices  are  ground  down  to  so  floe  a  point 
that  Id.  per  ton  affects  a  bargain,  and  a  difference  of  Is.  a  ton  amounts 
to  an  important  profit  or  loss  on  a  contract.  To  throw  a  straw  of  1«. 
per  ton  to  the  drowning  Englishman  is  to  bring  him  back  to  life.  Mr. 
Mills  proposes  to  donate  him  amounts  varying  from  9s.  3d.  to  £6  ISs.  5d. 
jier  ton.  No  wonder  the  Englishmen  are  gloating  over  the  prospect 
And  the  principle  which  governs  these  reductions  is  hard  to  discover. 
To  take  random  cases,  why  should  Mr.  Mills  give  the  Englishman  a  re- 
daction of  $5.08  on  heavy  iron  rails,  $6  on  heavy  steel  rails,  and  only 
$2.24  on  bar'iron  f  Why  should  he  give  him  $2.24  on  flat  bar-iron  and 
$4.48  on  small  round  iron  f  Why  give  him  $2.24  on  sheet  iton  thicker 
than  No.  25,  and  $5.60  on  sheet  iron  thinner  than  No.  25  f  And  so  on 
through  the  bill.  What  is  the  principle  of  these  donations  f  It  is  not 
a  nniform  percentage  of  reduction  like  the  horizontal  bill  of  the 
lamented  Morrison.  Nor  is  it  a  deduction  of  a  constant  quantity  from 
every  rate  of  duty,  as  the  above  examples  show.  There  is  too  much 
method  in  it  to  allow  us  to  suppose  it  to  be  constructed  on  the  Donny- 
brook  Fair  principle,  "Wherever  you  see  a  head  hit  it,"  for  then  some 
heads  would  escape.  There  are  glimmering  indications  of  an  intention 
to  make  the  reduction  greater  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  labor  be- 
stowed on  the  article.  But  even  this  is  not  uniform.  Then,  again,  why 
in  the  paragraph  relating  to  steel  ingots  and  blooms  did  he  stop  at  those 
valaed  at  4  cents  per  pound  f  The  act  of  1883  makes  three  classes  be- 
yond that,  viz,  from  4  to  7  cents,  from  7  to  10  cents,  and  over  10  cents. 

But  our  interests  extend  even  farther.  Not  only  our  customers  but 
our  competitors  must  be  protected.  Steel  is  the  great  rival  of  iron  and 
is  more  and  more  displacing  it.  We  now  make  2,000,000  tDus  of  steel  in 
the  United  States.  Destroy  the  steel  industry,  as  the  Mills  bill  would 
do,  and  even  if  iron  is  protected  the  steel  men  will  turn  their  magnificent 
furnaces  over  to  the  production  of  iron,  and  add  their  2,000,000  of  tons 
to  our  already  glutted  iron  market.  The  present  stagnation  in  the  iron 
trade  is  largely  caused  by  the  diversion  of  Bessemer  furnaces  into  the 
production  of  mill  and  foundry  iron  on  account  of  the  falling  off  in  the 
demand  for  steel  rails. 

But  our  interests  extend  still  farther.  The  consumption  of  iron  re- 
sponds more  sensitively  to  the  fluctuations  in  general  prosperity.  It  has 
been  called  the  barometer  of  trade.  In  hard  times  it  is  the  iirst  thing 
people  economize  in.  Destroy  the  wage-earning  power,  of  large  classes 
of  American  laborers,  as  the  Mills  bill  would  do,  by  taking  their  work 
away  from  them  and  handing  it  over  to  foreigners,  and  you  destroy 
their  ability  to  buy  iron  and  everything  else.  The  paralysis  begins  first 
at  the  injured  part,  but  it  spreads  like  contagion.  The  whole  body  be- 
comes atlected.  Everything  in  this  bill,  therefore,  which  transfers  the 
manufacture  of  a  single  article  from  this  country  to  Europe  is  an  injury 
to  our  special  interest.  As  this  bill  would  cause  such  transfers  by 
wholesale  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  ii^jurious,  even  if  it  left  us  ' 
nntonched  directly. 

Every  patriotic  and  business  consideration  leads  the  Eastern  Pig- 
iron  Association  to  oppose  this  bill. 

Is  there  anything  to  be  said  in  its  favor  f  There  seem  to  be  three 
ideas  at  the  bottom  of  it.  (1)  There  are  in  this  country  two  classes, 
producers  and  consumers,  wnose  interests  are  hostile  and  irreconcilable. 
(2)  That  the  consumer,  not  the  foreign  importer,  pays  the  duties  on 
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imported  articles,  and  it  is  unfair  to  tax  the  ooosomer  for  the  benefit  of 
tlie  prodacer.  (3)  That  a  redaction  in  duties  will  canse  a  redaction  in 
revenne 
All  which  ideas  are  false. 

(1)  The  division  of  a  people  into  two  claBses,  consnmers  and  prodacers, 
ia  an  English  idea,  generated  by  the  existence  in  England  of  a  tenant 
class,  who  pay  the  rents,  and  a  landlord  class,  who  spend  them.  In  this 
conntry  there  is  no  class  Who  consunke  without  working,,  though  there 
are  doubtless  individnals,  too  few  in  number  to  be  regarded,  who  do 
this.  Therefore  the  pretense  of  lightening  the  burden  of  taxation  on 
the  consnmers  by  such  a  measure  as  this,  which  deprives  the  producer 
of  f€ork  which  is  his  bread,  is  utterly  unfounded.  Even  were  consumers 
and  producers  hostile  classes  it  would  better  pay  the  consumers,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  to  give  a  little  more  for  their  goods  than  to  throw  ont 
of  work  hundreds  of  thousands  to  be  supported  by  public  charity  or  to 
be  driven  by  want  into  vagabondage  and  crime.  If  this  bill  should 
pass,  the  increase  in  poor  taxes  and  police  taxes  would  far  outweigh 
the  alleged  gain  to  the  consumer  ft'om  the  reduction  in  duties. 

(2)  But  the  consumer  does  not  pay  tbetdu  ties;  that  is,  he  does  not  pay 
the  whole  duty,  as  is  assumed  by  the  framers  of  this  bill.  If  the  article 
is  made  here  in  sufficient  quantities  to  create  strong  home  competition, 
the  foreigner  pays  in  some  cases  the  whcfte,  in  other  cases  a  large  part, 
of  the  duties.  If  the  dutiable  article  is  not  made  here  at  alU  the  for* 
eigner  simply  adds  the  duty  to  his  home  price,  and  the  consumer  pays 
It*.  These  are  facts  which  have  been  proven  over  and  over  again,  but 
the  same  old  falsehood  cro]>s  out  again  in  this  bill. 

(3)  The  excuse  for  this  bill  is  the  existence  of  an  alarming  surplus.  It 
is  designed  to  reduce  revenue.  We  are  treated  to  grave  calculations 
from  the  official  statisticians  as  to  the  amount  of  reduction  in  the  reve- 
nue which  will  be  caused  by  the  proposed  reduction  in  duties.  All  such 
calculations  are  utter  bosh,  and  the  eminent  statisticians  must  have 
laughed  to  themselves  as  they  prepared  them.  No  human  being  can 
foretell  whether  any  given  reduction  will  or  will  not  so  increase  impor- 
tations as  to  increase  the  revenue.  Abolish  the  duty  and  you  reduce 
the  revenue  from  it.  Make  a  duty  high  enough  to  prohibit  importations 
and  you  reduce  the  revenne.  What  effect  will  be  caused  by  any  duty 
between  these  two  extremes,  no  man  can  tell. 

Why  this  reduction  of  duties  f  Revision  of  the  tariff  is  necessary  to 
adapt  it  to  the  changes,  amounting  in  some  instances  almost  to  revolu- 
tion in  businesis,  which  have  taken  place  since  the  tariff  law  of  1883. 
But  remsion  is  not  reductwn.  A  consistent  and  logical  revision  of  the 
tariff  would  increase  many  of  the  present  rates,  which  are  now  shown 
to  be  entirely  too  low  by  the  enormous  importations  in  1887,  and  the 
consequent  crippling  and  closing  of  American  mills  and  furnaces.  Apart 
from  foreign  manufacturers  and  their  paid  agents  in  this  country,  and 
some  theorists  without  practical  business  knowledge,  and  who  get  their 
crude  notions  from  English  text-books,  who  wants  a  general  reduction 
in  duties  f  There  are  plenty  of  men  who  would  like  a  particular  duty 
removed,  provided  other  things  remained  unchanged }  but  who  calls  for 
such  a  general  attack  on  all  home  industries  f 

It  looks  to  us  as  if  the  committee  had,  out  of  their  profound  imagina- 
tions, evolved  a  class  of  malcontents,  and  given  this  class  sundry  hypo- 
thetical wants  which  this  bill  is  to  satisfy. 

It  seems  to  us  that  eight  ignoramuses  have  undertaken  to  reconstruct 
the  business  of  the  country.    They  propose  changes  of  the  utmost  im- 
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portance,  for  good  or  ill,  of  which  they  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  con- 
seqaeuces^  and  for  which  they  are  nnable  to  give  their  reasons. 

The  majority  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  assert  that  oar 
ability  to  produce  is  far  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  our  home  con- 
sumption. We  know  this  assertion  to  be  false  as  regards  the  iron  and 
steel  trade.*  We  are  assured  that  it  is  false  as  regards  all  other  dex>art- 
ooients  of  business.  The  figures  given  below  appear  to  show  that  our 
es^Mcity  for  the  production  of  pig-iron  is  in  excess  of  the  total  consump- 
tion of  iron  and  steel,  but  in  this  connection  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it 
is  impossible  to  have  all  the  furnaces  in  blast  at  one  time,  so  that  their 
'  working  capacity  is  considerably  Jess  than  the  aggregate  obtained  by 
adding  together  the  capacity  of  every  furnace,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen 
that  we  could  have  madeat  home  every  ton  of  the  1,783,251  tons  which 
were  imported  irom  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent,  and  that  those 
importations  were  entirely  unnecessary  and  displaced  that  amount  of 
tbe  domestic  product,  and  also  that  if  we  had  made  this  pig-iron  at 
home  many  of  our  idle  furnaces  and  mills  (which  consume  the  product 
of  those  furnaces)  would  have  had  employment  last  year.  We  are  suf- 
fering, therefore,  not  from  overproduction,  but  from  overimportation. 
Yet  tbe  committee  propose  to  reduce  duties  which  will  increase  impor- 
tations and  close  more  of  our  inroaces  and  mills.  This  will  also  reduce 
oar  power  to  consume,  by  depriving  numbers  of  our  own  people  of 
work  and  wages. 

The  loose  talk  about  reducing  duties  in  order  to  enable  us  to  make 
goods  cheaper,  so  as  to  export  more,  is  the  height  of  absurdity.  It 
means  to  surrender  to  the  foreigners  a  large  share  in  our  home  market 
in  order  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  fierce  struggle  for 
the  already  overloaded  and  glutted  markets  of  the  outside  world.  Did 
tbe  members  of  the  committee  ever  read  the  fable  of  the  dog  who 
grabbed  at  his  shadow  and  lost  his  bonef  . 

So  far  we  have  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the  framers  of  this 
bill  are  honest  in  intention,  though  utterly  ignorant. 

But  their  actions  compel  us  to  doubt  their  honesty.  Would  honest 
men  refuse  to  assign  reasons  for  their  acts  f  Would  honest  men  refuse 
a  hearing  to  parties  having  large  interests  which  would  be  vitally  af- 
fected for  good  or  ill  by  the  passage  of  this  bill  t 

Would  honest  men,  in  framing  such  a  measure,  take  counsel  only  with 
tbe  enemies  of  American  industry. 

'  iFrom  tbe  Amorioan  Iron  and  Steel  Association.] 

Pig-iron  nuBold  December  31, 1886,  gross  tons 2:^,629 

Pig-iron  made  in  1887,  gross  tons 6,417,148 

6,642,777 
Dedsct  stocks  unsold  December  31,  1887 301,913 

Domestic  pig-iron  consumed  in  1687 6,340,864 

Imported  in  1887 : 

Pig-iron 467,522 

Scrap  iron 313,418 

Manufactured  irou 500,737 

Steel 501,574 

Total  imported  iron  and  steel 1,783,251 

Consumption  of  domestic  and  imported  iron  and  steel 8, 124, 115 

Tbe  total  number  of  furnaces  December  31, 1887.  is  563,  and  their  annual  capacity, 
if  all  could  be  in  blast  coutinuonaly,  would  be  9,281,428  gross  tons,  but  as  is  weU 
known  a  large  pdrcentage  is  always  necessarily  idle  for  repairs,  etc. 
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Wonld  honest  men  deliberately  elaborate  snch  a  measure  for  the 
avowed  purposes  of  catching  votes,  sacnficing  the  sngar  interest,*  be- 
cause it  has  only  six  votes,  trying  to  bribe  the  cotton  interests  with 
duty-free  bale  ties  and  bagging,  first  putting  iron  ore  on  the  free  list, 
because  they  ignorantly  thought  it  had  no  friends,  and  then  striking  it 
ofi  when  they  found  it  had  f 

With  the  talk  about  the  Democratic  party  standing  or  falling  with 
this  measure,  and  the  President  using  all  his  patronage  and  influence 
to  induce  Democratic  Congressmen  to  betray  the  intrests  of  their  con- 
stituents, we  have  nothing  to  do. 

We  look  solely  to  our  business  interests  in  this  matter,  though  we  be- 
lieve, and  are  happy  in  believing,  that  our  interests  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  country  at  large. 

As  the  committee  will  not  listen  to  us,  as  we  cannot  reach  Congress 
as  a  body,  we  advise  every  member  to  appeal,  not  as  a  suppliant  but 
in  a  way  which  will  compel  attention,  to  his  Bepresentative  in  Con- 
gress, against  the  passage  of  this  clumsy  and  fatal  bill. 

To  any  outside  our  own  association,  whd  may  meet  with  this  paper, 
we  ask  attention  to  its  facts,  to  whose  authenticity  we  pledge  ourselves. 
The  Mills  bill  is  preparing  for  the  iron  industry  of  America  just  such  a 
blow  as  was  inflicted  by  the  horizontal  tariff  of  1846.  The  monuments 
of  that  are  found  in  the  mined  blast-furnaces  and  abandoned  iron- 
works to  be  seen  still  on  the  hill-sides  of  Pennsylvania.  This  bill  would 
add  to  those  monuments  by  scores. 

Let  us  ask:  Is  the  country  to  grow  rich  by  employing  foreigners  and 
keeping  its  own  people  idlef  Is  our  social  and  political  peace  to  be  se- 
cured by  throwing  great  bodies  of  labor  out  of  employment  before  next 
winter  is  over!    If  so,  give  the  Mills  bill  your  support. 

Wh.  a.  Inghah,  Chairman^ 
President  Bock  Hill  Iron  and  Coal  Company,  Huntingdon  County, 

(Central  P.ennsylvania  District), 

W.  H.  A*INEY, 

President  Lehigh  and  Coplaylron  Companies,  AUentown,  Pa.  (Lehigh 
District), 

Fbank  S.  Witherbee, 
Cedar  Point  and  Port  Henry  Furnaces,  New  York  (Lake  Champlain 
District), 

J.  Wesley  Pullman, 
Treasurer  West  Point  Furnace  Company,  Cold  Spring,  New  York  (Hud- 
son Biver  District), 

Henby  S.  Egkebt,  President 
Henry  Clay  and  Topton  Furnaces,  Beading,  Pa.  (Schuylkill  Valley  Dis- 
trict), 

Committee  on  Tariff  Legislation. 

*  Later  advices  indicate  the  captoiliig  of  the  six  Louisiana  votes  by  shrewdly  ap» 
peasisg  the  sngar  interest. 
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IRON  ROOI^ING. 

AROVMEHT   OP   VATIOFAL    IBOV    ROOPIHO    KAHUPACTimESB' 

ASSOCIATIOV. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  July  32, 1888. 
To  the  honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives^  WashingtoUj  D.  C: 

Sheet  iron  and  steel  roofing  and  corrugated  iron  roofing  and  siding 
is  a  manafacture  prepared  from  common  black  sheet  iron  or  steel  after 
coating  the  same  with  a  mixture  of  linseed-oil  and  iron  oxide  paint  to 
prevent  oxidation.  The  sides  and  ends  of  the  painted  sheets  are  formed 
at  the  works  ready  to  fit  together  on  the  roof,  and  makes  a  good,  durable 
fire  ]>roof  roofing.  Its  utility  is  such  that  its  application  to  the  building 
is  not  confined  to  one  class  of  workmen  only — carpenters,  millwrights, 
and  others  can  apply  it  as  well  as  tinners,  who  sometimes  oppose  it  in 
comijetition.  Its  entr6e  into  the  market  has  had  great  influence  in  de- 
creasing the  price  of  tin  roofing,  its  chief  competitor.  Tiu  plates,  or 
more  properly  termed  tinned  iron  or  steel  plates,  are  assessed  1  cent  per 
I)onnd  duty,an  equivalent  of  34  per  cent,  duty  on  last  year's  importations. 
Sheet  iron,  from  which  tinned  iron  plates  are  made,  pays  l|  cents  per 
pound  duty,  an  equivalent  of  78.55  per  cent.  Sheet  steel  is  assessed 
45  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Sheet  iron,  from  which  roofing  and  siding  is 
made,  pays  a  duty  of  1^  cents  per  pound,  an  equivalent  of  70  per  cent, 
on  Liverpool  prices.  The  injustice  of  these  inequitable  rates  is  at  once 
apparent  to  any  junprejudiced  mind.  '  Onr  industry  could  not  exist  if 
our  home  sheet  mills  did  not  supply  us  at  less  than  foreign  prices,  duty 
added.  Free  tin  plates  will  torce  i^on  roofing  to  a  decline  of  25  per 
ceut.,  which  it  is  impossible  to  overcome.  In  order  to  meet  this  the 
sheet  mills  would  be  compelled  to  a  reduction  of  33^  per  cent.,  or  $20 
])er  ton  on  their  prodnct,  which  is  also  impossible  with  the  wages  of 
labor  regulated  to  the  present  level  of  $30  a  ton  duty  on  common  sheet 
iron.  The  i)resent  duty  on  tinned  plates  ha«  created  and  fostered  the 
sheet  iron  roofing  industries  into  life  and  action,  although  on  such  an 
inequitable  basis  as  named — and  now  class  legislation  proposes  to 
destroy  this  industry  and  wreck  the  capital  and  plants  involved. 

We  challenge  any  supplementary  industry  relying  on  tin  plates  to 
show  that  they  will  honestly  suffer  injury  or  hardship  by  a  proper  equal- 
ization of  the  duty  on  tin  plates,  in  harmony  with  all  sheet-metal  prod- 
ucts, or  that  the  public  will  receive  any  benefit  from  their  free  im- 
IM>rtation. 

The  advocacy  of  free  tin  plates  or  the  opposition  to  an  advance  of 
duty  to  a  proper  level  is  actuated  by  motives  of  suppression  to  other 
legitimate  competitive  industries  that  decline  to  ask  favor  or  reward. 
Why  do  tin-roofers  object  to  the  sheet  iron  roofing  manufacturers  occu- 
pying equitable  terms  with  them  in  the  tariflf  if  they  did  not  desire  to 
create  a  monoply  of  sheet  metal  roofing  in  their  favor!  Cauners  and 
packers  occupy  the  same  untenable  position — when  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  duties 'named  only  affects  the  price  of  l-pound  cans  24 
mills,  or  one-fourth  of  a  cent  each,  which  is  repaid  to  the  canner  by  the 
consumer  without  comment  or  protest.  How  can  the  e^inner  or  packer 
consistently  complain  that  an  advance  of  the  duty  required  will  curtail 
his  business,  when  the  tin  can  is  suigenerisy  and  has  really  no  competition 
withother  hermetically  sealed  packages.    Glass  jars  cost  $9  p^  gross; 
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stone  jars  $8,  and  tin  cans  $4.25  for  qnart  sizes — with  the  additional 
advantage  of  weightin  shipments,  glass  jars  weighing  225  pounds,  stone 
jars  450  ponuds,  and  tin  cans  only  56  ponnds  per  gross.  The  present 
rate  of  duty  on  tin  plates  is  about  32  cents  per  gross  on  1-poand  tin 
cans.  Equalize  the  duty  to  2^  cents  per  pound,  or  71  cents  per  gross, 
and  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  400  per  cent,  additional  duty  to  touch 
stone  jars,  the  next  lowest  in  competition. 

We  earnestly  invite  your  attention  to  the  infinitesimal  reduction  of 
24  mills,  the  present  duty  on  1-pound  cans  referred  to,  and  how  the 
consumers  are  to  benefit  thereby.  Every  business  man  knows  that  a 
reduction  of  such  insignificance  will  notafiect  the  price  to  the  consumer. 
It  will  be  absorbed  by  tbe  foreign  manufacturer,  tbe  importer,  the  man- 
ufacturer of  tinware,  the  canuer  and  packer,  thereby  enhancing  the  emol- 
uments of  these  intermediary  agencies  to  the  exclusion  of  the  consumer, 
in  whose  behalf  pathetic  appeals  are  made.  Free  tin  plates  will  transfer 
tbe  nearly  $6,000,000  of  duty  now  collected  from  the  Government  yanlts 
into  the  pockets  of  the  middlemen  here  and  in  Europe,  with  the  pros- 
pect that  the  foreigner  will  avail  himself  of  the  lion's  share  in  having 
the  first  opportunity. 

Oauners  and  packers  advertise  their  capital  invested  and  number  of 
persons  employed  in  illustration  of  the  magnitude  of  a  business  that  is 
endangered  by  the  insignificant  advance  of  2^  to  3  mills  duty  on  a 
pound  can,  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  entire  cost.  What  a  straining 
after  small  things  is  here  exhibited.  How  narrow  the  purview  of  their 
situation  when  an  increase  of  10  percent,  on  the  package  vibrates  their 
position.  But  to  still  further  pursue  this  inquiry  we  will  uncover  the 
relationship  that  the  can  bears  to  the  contents,  and  find  that  the  value 
of  the  latter  is  7.500  to  15.000  per  cent,  greater  than  the  duty  on  the 
former — which  completely  disposes  of  the  canners'  and  packers'  preten- 
sions that  any  rate  of  duty  that  has  been  named  is  of  vital  value  in  the 
economy  of  their  blisiness,  and  hence  is  too  insignificant  for  consider- 
ation in  this  discussion. 

There  are  about  3,000,000  bushels  of  oysters  canned  in  the  State  of 
Mar^iaud,  an  equivalent  of  83,000  gross  of  quart  cans  in  round  num- 
bers ;  the  present  duty  on  which  is  $46,480.  at  56  cents  per  gross.  The 
census  of  1880  gives  the  value  of  fruits  ana  vegetables  packed  and  pre- 
served at  $12,051,293,  an  equivalent  of  400,000  gross  of  quart  cg-ns — 
present  duty  $224,000 ;  beef  canned  101,371,199  pounds,  equivalent  to 
240,(M)0  gross  quart  cans— ^present  duty  $134,400.  Some  hams  and 
mutton  were  packed  in  quantities  too  small  to  mention. 

Becapitulation. 

83,000  gross  quart  oyster  cans,  at  56  cents  per  gross,  present  duty. . .' $46, 480 

400,000  gross  quart  cans  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  present  duty 224, 000 

240,0l"0  gross  quart  cans  of  beef,  present  duty 134«400 

404,680 
From  this  deduct  90  per  cent,  rebate  on  $4,000,000,  meats  and  fruits  exported, 
an  equivalent  of  140,000  gross  cans,  at  56  cents  per  gross,  $78,400  at  90  per 
cent,  rebate 70,560 

334,320 
Tbere  were  $1,180,000  rebates  paid  on  about  S1,BII,111  cost  of  exports,  10  per 
cent,  being  charged  to  exporter 131,111 

465.431 

The  latter  includes  about  $800,000  paid  as  rebate  to  the  Standard  Oil 
Company. 
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We  therefore  have  less  than  half  a  millioD  dollars  dnty  paid  by  can- ' 
ners,  packers,  and  exporters. 

Forty-eight  million  dollars  value  of  products,  as  follows,  in  round 
numbers: 

Oysters,  canned $6,000,000 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canned 12,000,000 

Beef  and  other  meats,  canned 10,000,000 

Ssilmou,  canned 5,000,000 

Lard,  canned 14,000,000 

Standard  Oil  products  canned  for  export 4,000,000 

48,000,000 

Including  the  price  of  the  cans  the  invoices  would  aggregate  about 
$50,000,000  as  the  value  of  production  on  all  canned  goods,  as  alleged. 
The  rate  of  duty  is  about  93  cents  to  each  $100  of  production,  less  than 
1  per  cent.  Iron  rooting  and  siding  consumes  about  50,000  tons,  or  about 
one-third  of  the  sheet  iron  made  in  the  United  States.  This  represents 
rt  productive  value  of  $4,000,000.  If  tinned  plates  are  admitted  free  of 
duty  this  industry  will  be  destroyed.  The  sheet  mills  will  lose  that  much 
of  their  product  from  this  source  alone,  and  the  wage  earner  $1,500,000 
from  the  pig  to  the  finished  product  of  roofing  and  siding,  exi^eeding 
three  times  as  much  as  tliQ  complaint  of  the  canners. 

Edward  Atkinson,  a  free-trader,  so  often  quoted  and  indorsed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  the  late  tariff  debat/C,  gives  90  per 
cent,  to  labor  production  in  his  distribution  of  product*;  therefore  the 
$4,0(M),()00  represents  a  labor  production  of  $3,600,000,  nine  tim^s  a* 
much  as  the  complaint  of  canners  and  packers.  Would  it  be  wise  to 
destroy  this  labor  production  if  the  canners  and  others  had  just  com- 
plaint when  they  have  none? 

But  this  disaster  goes  further.  Free  tin  plates  would  transfer  the 
manufacture  of  all  iroi|  and  steel  products  to  Eurt)pe  and  stop  our  sheet 
mills  in  their  present  production  of  150,000  tons  of  sheet  iron  and  sheet 
steel,  as  follows:  50,000  tons  for  roofing  purposes,  50,000  tons  for  gal- 
vanizing, and  50,000  tons  that  enter  into  consumption  as  stove-pipes, 
coulhods,  brealil-pans,  and  all  the  higher  grades  of  sheet  iron  used  for 
various  purfmses.  Shet^t  iron  and  sheet  steel  coated  with  the  thinnest 
possible  covering  of  tin  or  terne  (part  lead  and  part  tin)  will  flood  our 
markets  and  displace  the  domestic  article. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  sheet  mills  will  be  protected  in  limit- 
ing the  imports  of  tin  plates  to  certain  sizes.  This  is  impossible,  for  the 
trade  will  conform  to  any  size  whatsoever  that  promotes  cheapness. 
Tin  plates  are  now  generally  used  of  sizes  not  exceeding  20  by  28  inches, 
and  some  are  larger.  Stove-pi ves,  coal  hods,  and  bread-pans,  and  other 
work  can  be  made  from  sheets  of  smaller  sizes.  They  will  be  found 
large  enough  to  destroy  the  entire  output  of  our  sheet  mills  and  their 
dependent  industries,  which  combined  represent  a  productive  value  of 
$12,000,000,' $6,000,000  of  which  goes  to  the  wage  worker  from  the  pig 
to  the  finished  prociuct.  To  ascertain  the  value  of  the  above  to  labor, 
from  the  iron  ore  and  coal  in  the  hills  to  the  finished  product,  Edward 
Atkinson's  theory  of  90  per  cent,  would  give  to  labor  production  $10,- 
650,000,  after  deducting  $70,000  for  the  raw  material  of  coal  and  iron  ore. 

The  census  gives  $305  as  the  average  of  wages  to  each  person.  Ac- 
cording to  that  the  wages  on  the  sheet  metal,  from  the  i»ig  to  the  finished 
roofing  and  siding,  being  $1,500,000,  gives  employment  to  5,000  people. 
Edward  Atkinson's  theory  on  the  same,  giving  labor  $3,600,000,  as 
stated,  would  employ  about  11,000  jiersous.    In  the  total  production  of 
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the  sheet  mills  of  150,000  tons,  iucluding'  the  combined  dependent  in- 
dustries named,  the  wages  received  age^regsting  $6,000,000  from  the  pig 
at  $305  a -head,  wonid  employ  nearly  20,000  persons.  According  to  Mr. 
Atkinsou's  estimate,  from  the  raw  materials  in  nature's  bed  to  the  fin- 
ished products,  aggregating  $10,650,000  labor  production,  about  35,000 
laborers  would  be  employed.  The  free  importation  of  tin  plates  will 
destroy — 

The  sheet  iron  and  sheet  steel  industry. 

The  sheet- iron  roofing  and  siding  indnstry 

The  galvanized  iron  and  steel  industry. 

The  market  for  750,000  tons  of  coal. 

The  market  for  400,000  tons  of  iron  ore. 

The  market  for  150,000  tons  of  pig  iron. 

The  market  for  15,000  tons  of  spelter  for  galvanizing. 

We  have  shown  the  disaster  that  would  ensue  to  the  sheet  mills  and 
combined  industries,  with  their  concomitant  consumption  of  materials 
as  named,  that  would  follow  the  free  importation  of  tin  plates.  We 
now  propose  to  demonstrate  the  great  advantages  resulting  to  labor 
as  a  sequence  to  the  restoration  of  the  tin-plate  manufacture  here. 

The  term  tin  plates  is  a  misnomer  in  dialects.  Tinned  iron  or  steel 
plates  are  in  more  proper  form.  It  should  be  regarded  as  a  product  of 
iron  or  steel,  having  95  to  08  per  cent,  of  these  materials  as  its  chief 
component  basis.  Therefore  the  fallacious  cry,  so  entertaining  to  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  present  system  that  "  tin  plates  are  not  made  here,'' 
is  tantamount  to  the  nebulous  statement  that  neither  sheet  iro^i  nor 
sheet  steel  is  made  here,  when  our  mills  produce  the  same  quality  and 
kind  for  galvanizing  that  is  used  for  tinned  plates. 

Galvanized  sheet  iron  is  a  similar  manufacture  to  that  of  tinned 
plates,  the  former  having  a  coating  of  spelter  and  the  latter  of  tin  or 
'  terne.  The  galvanized  sheet  iron  or  steel  is  protected  by  a  duty  of  24 
cents  per  pound  and  the  tinned  plates  1  cent  per  pound.  The  quality 
an(J  gauge  of  sheet  iron  required  for  tin  plates,  according  to  statistical 
reports  June  30, 1887,  is  assessed  78.55  per  cent.,  and  sheet  steel  45  i>er 
cent.,  another  incongruity  that  imposes  hardships  on  sheet-iron  prod- 
ucts. According  to  the  same  reports  tin  plates  were  entered  at  34 
per  cent.  Common  iron,  used  for  roofing,  siding,  and  stove-pipes,  enter- 
ing consumption  as  the  common  necessities  of  life,  were  not  imported, 
the  rate  of  1^  cents  per  pound,  or  about  70  per  cent,  ad  valorem  of  2^ 
cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool,  excluding  them.  • 

The  Government  i>ermits  the  manufacture  of  sheet  iron  and  sheet  steeU 
but  interdicts  the  subordinate  tinning  of  the  black  sheets  under  pains  and 
penalties  of  decreasing  their  value  in  the  measure  that  they  approach 
a  higher  and  more  valuable  standard  of  development.  This  is  accom- 
])li8hed  by  a  conglomeration  of  insidious  incongruities  in  the  tariff  which 
assails  and  undermines  the  strength  and  foundations  of  the  sheet-metal 
system.  The  equilibrium  is  disturbed  by  gross  preferences,  inconsist- 
encies, and  favoritisins.  Far  i)referable  if  the  Government  should  with- 
draw from  the  arena  altogether  than  to  act  unfairly  to  certain  analogous 
interests.  {Selecting  that  product  of  iron  and  steel  commercially  known 
as  tin-plate  from  the  sheet-metal  schedule,  and  placing  a  duty  on  it 
more  than  50  per  cent,  less  than  the  sheet  iron  that  forms  its  chief  com- 
ponent part,  is  to  prohibit  its  manufacture  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law.  The  wage  earner  can  not  compete  for  this  industry  against  the 
nucleus  of  the  wage  scale  adjusted  to  a  higher  and  more  important 
level,  permeating  all  the  iron  schedules.    The  manufacturer  can  not 
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undertake  the  tin-plate  manpfaeture  without  such  adjustment  of  the 
wa^e  scale  to  meet  the  exifrency. 

We  have  every  required  element  in  abundance  for  the  tin-plate  manu- 
facture excepting  pig-tin,  which  can  be  imported  free  just  as  England 
does.  We  have  encouraging  prospects  that  this  element  will  soon  be 
onrs  in  great  abundance  and  quality.  Dakota  mines  bid  fair  to  yield 
what  we  require  in  pig-tin.  Close  observations  attest  the  fact  that  tin  . 
ore  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  Dakota  hills,  and  only  waits  the  im- 
provement of  certaim  machinery  for  successful  and  remunerative  de- 
v<tlopraent.  This*  enterprise,  however,  will  at  the  very  outset  of  suc- 
cessful development  confront  the  present  unjast,  inequitable  duty  on 
tin-plate,  that  Will  force  the  owners  to  seek  an  English  market  for  their 
product.    Pig-tin  must  go  where  tinned  plates  are  made. 

In  1875  American  tin  plates  were  successfully  made.  The  prevailing 
high  prires  established  by  England  at  that  time  induced  our  people  to 
enter  the  manufacture.  At  that  time  English  tinned  plates  were  sell- 
ing at  a  price  that  enabled  American  tin-plate  mills  to  realize  a  profit 
of  f4  a  box,  and  pay  125  ))er  c^nt.  more  wages  than  the  English  mills. 
One  firm  at  Leechburgh  made  4,000  boxes.  In  the  exuberance  of  their 
delight,  consequent  to  the  production  of  such  excellent  work,  they  sent 
some  of  these  plates  to  Swansea  for  exhibition,  in  refutation  that  we 
could  not  produce  them  here.  The  jealousy  and  fears  of  the  foreign 
maker  were  aroused.  They  took  alarm  at  this  new  and  formidable  com- 
petitor, seeking  to  become  entrenched  in  the  only  market  of  any  value, 
and  at  once  began  that  system  of  potential  brigandage  exercised  by 
English  manufacturers  in  crushing  competitive  opponents  at  any  cost 
and  then  recoup  a'll  losses  sustained.  Four  tin-plate  mills  were  thus 
swept  away,  in  testimony  of  the  policy  as  mapped  out  by  Lord  Brough- 
am in  1815:  "  It  was  well  worth  while  to  incur  a  loss  on  the  expor- 
tation of  English  manufactures  in  order  to  stifle  in  the  cradle  American  , 
Qianafactures." 

Against  such  competition,  which  has  proven  that  fairness  and  equity 
will  not  be  considered,  no  enterprise  need  enter  the  arena  unprepared 
to  battle  for  supremacy  at  whatever  cost — to  conclude  with  the  "  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest."  Labor,  material,  and  capital  must  become  in- 
gulfed in  this  common  vortex  or  abandon  the  field  to  the  despoiler.  The 
struggle  to  locate  tin-plate  mills  here  had  the  salutary  effect,  however, 
of  lowering  the  prices  from  the  pedestal  of  English  cupidity  and  avarice 
to  a  proper  equipoise  of  equitable  rates,  where  the  constant  agitation  for 
restoration  of  the  manufacture  here,  coupled  with  sheet-iron  roofing 
and  other  industries,  confronting  with  the  domestic  article  of  sheet 
iron,  has  prevented  the  recoupment  of  prices  contemplated.  Free  tin 
plates,  however,  would  break  down  this  guard  and  give  free  scope  to 
advanced  prices. 

Ooncerning  exportations,  rebates  can  be  paid  on  importations  of  tin 
plates  without  collision  with  the  home  manufacture.  During  the  fisciil 
year  ending  June  30, 1887,  as  shown,  tin  plates  cost  the  American  peo- 
ple $28,000,000  and  upward.  This  represents  a  labor  production  of 
114,000,000  from  the  pig  to  the  finished  product.  According  to  the 
census  reports  of  1880,  apportioning  $305  average  wages  to  each  person, 
this  sum  would  insure  the  employment  of  45,000  people  from  the  coal, 
ore,  and  limestone  in  their  beds  to  the  finished  product.  Edward  At- 
kinson's estimate  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  production  as  the  amount 
due  labor  production  would  give  labor  production  $25,000,000  of  the 
above  value  of  tin-plate  production,  employing  80,000  people  on  the 
census  estimate,  as  shown,  from  the  raw  material  in  the  hills.    Unite  the 
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maiiufactare  of  280,000  tons  tinned  iron  or  steel  plates  to  our  present 
production  of  150,000  tons  and  we  have  the  following  exhibit : 

Valae  of  prcMl action. 

50,000  tons  galvanized  iron f5,U0U,()iMr 

50,000  tonsroofiug  and  siding 4,00<i,lWH> 

50,000  tons  miscellaneous  products ;i,000,Oc)0 

150,000  tons,  productive  value 12,000,000 

Bue  the  wage  earner,  |6, 000,000  from  the  pig  to  the  finished  product,  as 
shown.  Kearly  20,000  persons  employed  from  the  pig  to  the  finished  prod- 
uct, as  shown. 

Cost  to  the  American  people  of  280,000  tons  tin  pliites 28, 000, 000 

Due  wage  earner  |14,000,000  from  the  pig  to  the  finished  product,  as 
shown.  Employing  over  45, 000  persons  from  the  pig  to  the  finished  prod- 
uct, as  shown.  

40,000,000 

Edward  Atkinson's  estimate  on  the  foregoing  at  90  per  cent,  is  a^ 
follows : 

150,000  tons,  productive  value  $1*2,000,000,  at  90  per  cent . .  * $10, 650,  OdO 

280,000  tons,  productive  value  $28,000,000,  at  90  per  cent 25, 000. 000 

Due  labor  production 35,650,000 

Employing  nearly  120,000  persons  from  the  raw  materials.  A  grand 
total  of  135,650,000  labor  productiou,  with  the  following  cousuniptiou 
of  raw  materials : 

1,400,000  tons  iron  ore.  15,000,000  feet  of  lumber  for  boxing  tin 

360,000  tons  limestone.  plate. 

2,500,000  tons  coal.  7,500,000  feet  of  lumber  for  boding  iron 

500,000  tons  pig-iron.  roofing. 

6,000,000  pounds  of  lead.      ,  3,000,000  pounds  iron  oxide  for  iron  roof- 

25,000,000  pounds  of  tin.  ing. 

3,000,000  pounds  common  nails.  800,000  gallons  linseed  oil  for  iron  roof- 

12,000,000  pounds  of  tallow.  ing. 
:{U,000,000  pounds  sulphuric  acid. 

Providing  the  necessaries  of  life  for  more  than  half  a  million  people 

The  location  of  tinned-plate  mills  in  the  coal,  iron,  and  natural  ga« 
centers  would  conjoin  deliveries  in  close  proximity  to  the  consumer,  at 
a  saving  of  millions  in  freights  which  now  necessarily  occur  from  Liver- 
l)ool  to  the  interior.  Pittsburgh,  Wheeling,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Chicago, 
Saint  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Louisville,  Nashville,  ChattJi- 
nooga,  Birmingham,  Anniston,  Decatur,  and  other  Southern  and  West- 
ern points  would  equalize  with  the  East  in  the  manufacture  of  tin 
plates,  each  mutually  receiving  a  share  in  the  distribution  of  more  than 
100  mills  of  two  trains  each. 

All  protests  and  opposition  to  the  restoration  of  American  tin-plate 
manufacture  is  centralized  among  importers  and  their  allies  here  and 
in  Europe.  Why  f  Because  they  monopolize  the  market,  which  other- 
wise would  be  distributed  throughout  the  coal,  iron,  or  gas  centers  of 
the  country,  at  a  great  saving  of  freights,  reclamations,  and  the  great- 
est of  all,  the  importers  and  their  foreign  auxiliaries'  profits.  Many  of 
these  importers  are  beneficiaries  and  principals  in  the  foreign  tin-plate 
works,  hence  personal  and  selfish  interests  control  their  action,  masked 
in  favor  of  the  consumer.  W^ere  these  original  and  intermediary  profits 
and  savings  of  freights,  etc.,  transferred  to  the  home  manufacture  a 
handsome  nucleus  would  be  formed  to  encourage  the  home  tin-plate 
work  and  the  wage  earner  to  meet  the  diiBference  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. A  duty  sufficient  to  establish  the  manufacture  would  within  a 
short  time  enable  the  manufacturer  to  utilize  the  importers'  profits  in 
the  reduction  of  prices. 

The  Iron  Age  of  April  16  or  19  gives  an  authentic  account  of  a  pro- 
posed trust  in  England  that  did  not  materialize  for  fear  that  the  pending 
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legislatioQ  in  Congress  in  their  favor  might  be  jeopardized  if  pat  in 
operation.  Also  a  F^'ench  syndicate,  with  $50,000,000  capital,  advanced 
the  price  of  pig  tin  from  20  to  33  cents  per  pound.  So  mach  for  foreign 
trusts. 

Yoors,  respectfolly,  W.  A.  Dzbtbiok, 

President. 
B.  J.  Htndman, 


0.  A.  Scott, 
Ohairmcm  Tariff  Committee. 


CARD  CLOTHING. 

EEASOHS  WHT  THE  DUTIES  OH  CARD  CLOTHIHO  SHOULD  HOT  BE 

REDUCED. 

First.  Card  clothing  is  an  article  that  does  not  enter  into  general  con- 
snmption  and  the  demand  is  limited. 

Second.  The  total  sales  in  the  United  States  &om  December  1, 1886, 
to  December  1, 1887,  was  1,134,334  square  feet.  Of  this  amount  there 
was  imported,  even  under  the  present  rate  of  duties,  158,592  square  feet, 
or  about  one-seventh  of  the  total  consumption. 

Third.  The  total  production  during  the  above-named  twelve  months 
has  been-975,742  square  feet,  and  about  38  per  cent,  of  the  machinery 
has  remained  idle  tor  the  want  of  work,  and  the  past  year  has  been  a 
representative  year  of  the  past. 

Fourth.  There  are  at  the  present  time  1,569  card  setting  machines  in 
this  country,  and  if  in  full  operation  would  produce  1,569,000  square 
feet.  The  manufacture  of  card  clothing  requires  the  highest  mechanical 
skill  and  best  workmen  that  can  be  procured,  for  which  we  pay  an  aver- 
age of  $3.75  per  day,  which  is  at  least  125  per  cefit.  more  than  our  for- 
eign competitors  pay. 

Fifth.  Card  cloth,  fi-om  which  card  clothing  is  made,  is  imported  at 
a  high  rate  of  duty. 

Sixth.  This  industry,  although  small  in  amount  of  possible  production, 
requires  a  capital  of  $1,500,000,  and  is,  we  think,  the  largest  capital  re- 
quired in  any  business  for  a  like  value  of  goods  produced  in  this  country. 
We  respectfully  submit  for  above  reasons,  and  many  others  that 
might  be  named,  that  a  reduction  of  the  present  tariff  on  card  clothing 
would  be  very  injurious  to  this  industry. 
EespectfuUy  submitted. 

Oeobge  L.  Davis, 
Treasurer  Davis  &  Furber  Machine  Company, 

Korth  Andover,  Mass., 
Joseph  Mubdooe, 
of  J.  &  J.  Murdock,  Leicester,  Mass., 
HoBATio  B.  Lincoln, 
of  Jas.  Smith  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  Sargent  Card  Clothing  Company,  Worcester,  Mass., 

Chas;  a.  Denny, 
of  Bisco  &  Denny,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Manchester,  N.  H., 

Geoboe  a.  Fulleb, 
President  Stedman  &  Fuller  Manufacturing  Company, 

Providence,  E.  I., 
Committee  of  the  Card  Manufdcturera  of  the  United  States. 
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GALVANIZED  SHEET-IROK 

BTATSMEHT   OF   THE    M'BAHIEL  &  HABVIT  OOMPAVT,  PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

Gorragated  sbeet-iron  is  covered  ander  the  old  tariff  prior  to  1883  at 
the  rates  for  black  and  galvanized  sheet-iron.  The  Tariff  Oonimission 
placed  it  specifically  by  name  in  the  schedule  of  sheet-iron  daties,*  and 
recommended  an  increase  of  dnty  for  the  galvanized  sheets  over  the 
black  corrngated  iron.  The  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  18^  followed  the  recommendation  of  the  Ttuiff  Oommission. 
The  Senate  bill  undertook  to  do  so,  and  placed  a  rate  of  1.4  cents  per 
pound  on  black  corrugated  sheets,  but  in  the  complications  over  the 
galvanizing  clause  corrugated  iron  vas  stranded  in  the  tin-plate  para- 
graph (to  which  it  is  entirely  foreign),  while  an  amendment  concerning 
galvanized  iron  was  added  at  the  close  of  the  sheet-iron  schedule,  in  the 
tariff  of  1883,  preceding  the  paragraph  covering  tin  plates  and  corru- 
gated sheets,  and  the  wording  of  that  amendment,  «.  e.,  ^<  provided  that 
on  all  such  iron  and  steel  sheets  or  plates  atoresaid,"  seems  to  apply  it 
only  to  the  preceding  paragraph  covering  sheet-iron,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  it  does  not  apply  to  thecorrugated  iron  in  the  succeeding  paragraph, 
although  such  was  the  manifest  intention  of  both  Houses  in  fraoiing 
their  bills.  We  ask,  therefore,  to  have  the  clause  <*  corrugated  and 
crimped  sheet-iron  or  steel,  1.4  cents  per  pound,"  inserted  in  the  sheet- 
iron  paragraph  just  preceding  the  galvanizing  clause,  thus  restoring 
it  to  its  proper  place,  so  that  it  shall  receive  the  proper  benefit  intended 
to  cover  the  cost  of  galvanizing,  the  same  as  for  any  other  sheet-iron, 
and  thus  to  correct  the  self-evident  inconsistency  in  the  tariff.  It  is  man- 
ifest justice  to  protect  a  galvanized  sheet  of  iron,  when  additional  work 
has  been  put  upon  it  in  the  corrugating  machine,  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  original  galvanized  iron  is  protected  from  which  thecorrugated  sheet 
is  made. 

We  ask,  further,  for  a  rate  of  duty  upon  galvanized  sheet-iron  of  three- 
fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  original  duty  upon  the 
black  sheets  <h*  plates  that  are  galvanized,  and  in  support  of  this  we 
beg  to  point  out  that  the  business  of  manufacturing  galvanized  iron  is 
at  present  established  at  many  points  in  the  country,  in  various  States, 
namely,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri. The  annual  output  is  about  40,000  tons,  and  the  estimated 
capital  employed  about  $3,000,000.  While  the  extent  of  the  business 
is  comparatively  small  and  does  not  approach  in  magnitude  the  great 
industries  such  as  blast-furnaces,  rolling-mills,  structural  iron  works, 
etc.,  yet  it  is  large  enough  to  give  employment  and  a  livelihood  to 
several  thousand  persons.  It  has  been  established  in  this  country 
for  thirty-five  years ;  capital  has  been  invested  in  it,  and  workmen 
trained  to  and  grown  up  in  the  business.  It  is  an  industry  large 
enough  to  command  careful  consideration  of  the  interests  involved,  but 
is  not  able  to  bear  severe  and  repeated  redubtions  in  rates  of  duty 
made  and  proposed  to  be  made.  It  is  far  too  small  to  bear  such  a  heavy 
burden  as  the  loss  of  three-fourths  of  its  protection,  as  contemplated  in 
the  Mills  tariff  bill,  while  its  com{K>nent  parts  of  chief  value,  pig-irou 
and  zinc,  or  spelter,  are  maintained  at  the  same,  or  almost  the  same 
rates  of  duty,  and  labor,  its  other  item  of  chief  cost,  is  double  that  of 
the  foreign  manufacturer.    In  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  a  tariff  bill 
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was  passed  by  each  Hotise,  and  in  each  of  those  bills  the  additional 
duty  for  galvanized  iron  was  fixed  at  1  cent  per  pound.  The  con- 
ference committee  npon  the  Bobject  retained  at  first  this  1  cent  per 
poand  addditioDHl  for  galvanizing^  bat  at  the  last  moment,  just  before 
reporting  the  bill  to  the  two  Houses,  a  cut  was  made  by  some  influence, 
and  this  galvanizing  duty  was  reduced  to  three-fourths  of  X  cent, 
which  stands  as  the  law  at  the  present  day.  We  considered  then,  and 
still  consider,  that  this  was  an  unwarrantable  stretch  of  power  of  tbe 
conference  committee,  to  reduce  a  rate  upon  which  there  was, no  disa- 
greement between  the  two  Houses.  And  furthermore,  it  was  ia*  reduc- 
tion which,  as  we  found,  imperiled  seriously  our  business  in  this  coun- 
try, and  should  it  be  further  reduced  at  the  present  time  the  conse- 
quence would  inevitably  be  that  our  works  would  be  closed  and  foreign 
galvanized  iron  imported  at  a  cost  below  that  at  which  we  could  afibrd 
to  manufacture  in  this  country. 

A  first-class  quality  of  English-made  black  sheets,  used  for  gal- 
vanizing, can  be  purchased  as  follows :  !No.  20,  £S;  No.  24,  £S  12«.  6d.} 
No.  26,  JC9  7«.  6d. 

These  same  sheets,  when  galvanized  by  the  English  makers  and  sold 
in  the  finished  form  of  galvanized  sheet-iron,  cost  as  follows  according 
to  quotations  made,  bona  fide,  in  1887  by  English  makers  of  the  highest 
rank,  i^ven  to  English  selling  agents  for  actual  business  for  export: 


Brand. 

No.  20. 

No.  24. 

Ko.a6. 

Morewood  ft  Co.,  ••Anchor"  bnmd 

£     a,   fl. 
17      0    0 

14  10    0 
17      0    0 

15  0    0 

£     «.   d. 

18     0    0 
16     0    0 
18    10    0 
16    10    0 

£    4,  d, 
30    0    0 

Morewood  &  Co..  ••Woodford"  bnbd 

16    0    0 

DAvies,  Broft.  ft  Co.,  "BCrown"  

30    0    0 

DftTieZ  Bros. ft  Co..  •*Ko.2" 

18    0    0 

Taking  the  lowest  of  these  prices  for  a  comparison,  and  deducting 
therefrom  the  cost  of  the  black  iron  as  previously  stated : 


Brand. 

Ko.20. 

Ko.24. 

Ko.26. 

0«lv^is*d,  ••Woodford" 

£    ».    d. 
14    10    0 

8      0    0 

£     «.    d. 
15     0    0 
8    12    6 

£      M.d. 

16      0    0 

Black  sbeeta 

9     7    6 

Oifference  tlutt  the  Sngllab  manofiMStarer  baa  for  bia 
coat  of  flalTaniainff 

£6    10    0  • 
$31.72 

£6      7    6 
131.11 

£6    12    6 

SqvlT»lent  in  ^Uara,  at  iL88 

$32.88 

Compare  this  with  the  amount  allowed  the  American  manufacturer 
for  his  difference  in  the  cost  of  galvanizing,  that  is,  three-fourths  of  one 
^ot,  $16.80. 

"  Please  note  that  the  English  add  to  all  gauges  about  the  same  amount 
for  galvanizing,  i.  e.,  $31  to  $32,  and  we  ask  in  the  same  way  the  above 
amount  of  duty  for  all  gauges,  that  is,  three-fourths  o^  a  cent  per  pound, 
or  $16.80  per  ton,  equivalent  to  about  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  which  is 
farfrom  excessive,  because  galvanizing  requires  from  necessity  a  greater 
proportion  of  manual  labor  in  the  process  than  many  other  forms  of 
iron  manufactures.  The  sheets  are  subjected  to  half  a  dozen  separate 
processes,  each  requiring  manual  labor.  It  can  not  be  done  by  ma- 
chinery, as  rails,  beams,  wire  rods,  etc.,  are  rolled,  by  one  continuous 
process.    The  sheets  must  be  handled  and  manipulated  by  skilled 
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workmen,  and  the  labor  cost  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  greater  than 
for  otber  products  above  named.  Moreover,  spelter,  or  zinc,  consumed  is 
jirotected  at  a  high  rate  of  duty,  and  certainly  our  cost  for  that  article 
far  exceeds  that  of  the  English  manufacturers. 


CUTLERY. 

STATEMENT  OF  AMEBICAN  POGKET-CUTLEBT  MAVTTFACTUSEBS- 

To  the  honorable  Finance  Committee^  United  States  Senate^  Washingtanj 

D.  V. : 

Gentlemen  :  We  respectfully  submit  for  your  consideration  a  state- 
ment of  the  "  relative  cost  of  German,  English,  and  American  pocket 
cutlery,"  together  with  the  number  of  dozens  of  pocket-knives  made  in 
this  country  in  1887  and  the  average  cost  of  same;  also,  the  number  of 
dozens  of  foreign  pocket-knives  imported  in  1887  and  their  average  Iq- 
voice  value,  as  compiled  from  consular  invoices  at  the  United  States 
customhouses. 

We  also  include  as  confirmatory  a  foreign  manufacturer's  statement 
of  average  cost  of  German  pocket-knives. 

The  custom-house  records  indicate  that  less  than  one-sixth  of  tbe 
number  of  pocket-knives  used  in  this  country  are  manufactured  here, 
and  more  than  five-sixths  are  made  abroad. 

The  earlier  representatives  of  the  pocket-cutlery  industry  in  this 
country  must  have  greatly  underestimated  foreign  competition,  or  lacked 
the  necessary  information  to  properly  present  their  case  to  theframers 
of  tariff  legislation,  otherwise  they  would  have  secured  a  s[)ecific  and 
ad  valorem  duty  approximating  the  difference  in  prices  paid  for  labor 
here  and  in  Europe. 

Not  in  one  single  instance  has  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  American 
pocket  cutlery  by  itself,  unsupported  by  auxiliary  business,  been  a 
financial  success  in  this  country*. 

Tbe  great  majority  of  the  great  manufacturers  have  sold  their  prod- 
ucts to  the  retail  trade,  and  by  constituting  themselves  jobbers  of  a 
variety  of  other  goods,  the  value  of  which  exceeded  the  amount  of  their 
own  manufacture,  a  fair  profit  on  their  business  has  sometimes  been  re- 
alized. 

Of  the  twenty-five  concerns  making  pocket  cutlery  in  1882  eleven 
have  either  failed  or  been  re-organized. 

Foreign  cutlery  has  afforded  a  large  profit  to  the  foreign  manufact- 
urers through  their  resident  agents,  also  to  both  jobbers  and  retailers, 
the  consumers  paying  the  same  average  prices  as  for  American  goods. 

The  manufacture  of  small  jack-knives  and  penknives  has  steadily 
decreased  in  this  country,  until  now  it  is  but  a  small  percentage  of  the 
output. 

American  manufacturers  are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  jack- 
knives  of  medium  and  large  sizes,  in  which  good  steel  is  more  remarked 
than  in  boys'  knives  and  penknives. 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  profits  which  have  been  realized  from 
foreign  cutlery,  and  the  small  relative  cost  of  steel  used  in  its  manu- 
facture, instead  of  diminishing  their  large  profits  a  trifle  by  using  a 
good  quality  of  steel  for  the  benefit  of  their  generous  American  cus- 
tomers, the  Germans  especially  have  been  despicable  enough  to  place 
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American  names  upon  tbeir  wares,  which  of  itself  is  ample  evidence 
that  American  mauafactnrers,  however  slender  their  profits,  have  care- 
fally  guarded  American  names  and  reputation  for  good  quality. 

If  it  is  desirable  that  the  manufacture  of  pocket  cutlery  should  con- 
tinue and  increase  in  this  country,  and  that  it  should  not  be  circum- 
scribed to  a  few  staple  patterns^  as  an  unprofitable  auxiliary  of  some 
other  business,  a  mixed  duty,  <^  specific  and  ad  valorem,"  should  be  im- 
posed equal  to  the  diflerence  in  cost  between  labor  and  material  here 
aud  in  Europe. 

We  submit  the  list  of  American  manufacturers  of  pocket  cutlery,  and 
present  a  synopsis  of  their  business,  showing  their  available  capital, 
first,  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  nearly  one-half  of  them  had  no  auxil- 
iary business,  aud  without  a  single  exception  failed  during  the  past  five 
years,  involving  a  loss  of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars;  second,  to  show 
the  committee  there  is  ample  capital,  (sufficient  capacity,  large  manu- 
facturing experience,  and  presumably  intelligence  enough  left  unim- 
paired to  manufacture  all  of  the  pocket  cutlery  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  can  consume. 

About  1,000  persons  were  emplo3'ed  in  the  United  States  in  1887,  at 
an  average  of  $2  per  day,  to  manufacture  271,600  dozen  penknives. 

Employment  could  be  given  to  6,000  i)ersons  at  an  average  of  $2  per 
day,  if  the  proportion  of  1,721,150  dozen  pocket-knives  used  in  this 
country  and  sold  to  consumers  as  American  knives,  at  the  price  of 
American  knives,  could  be  made  in  and  under  the  suitable  protection 
of  the  country  whose  name  and  imprint  they  bear. 

William  F.  Rockwell,  Meriden,  Conn., 
Thomas  W.  Bradley,  Walden,  N.  Y., 
Cammiltee  American  Pocket  Cutlery  Manufacturers. 


^  EXHIBIT  B. 

r 

Statement  of  foreign  manufacturers  in  regard  to  the  coat  of  German  pocket-knives  in  1882 
[See  report  Tariff  Cora mifwion,  page  1939.] 


Description. 


One  blade: 
Lowest . 

Two  blades: 
Lowest . 
Avttrage 


Prices. 


t, 


Marks. 
.93 
1.25 

1.75 
4.25 


$0. 22 
.30 

.43 J  , 
L06i  i 


Description. 


Three  blades 

Lowest  ... 

Averaffe.. 
Fuar  blacfes : 

Lowest... 

Average . . 


Prices. 


MarkM. 
4.50 
6.50 

4.75 
7.00 


$L12i 
Le2i 

L19 
L75 


5oTS.~9lHk  above  demonstrates  they  figure  coats  of  labor  and  material  in  Germany  eyen  lower  than 
wudo. 
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BeUtHoe  ooatpriceB  of  German^  EngUskf  ^nd  American  pockei  cutlerjf, 
[Pet  dosen.] 


Detoription. 


Iron-lined  Jaolb^knife,  wood  cov- 
ering: 

Ainobes ;.... 

Do 

^inches 

Do 

3i  incbea 

Do 

3|inclie» 

Do 

BrasA-Uned  penknife,  ivory  or 
stag  covenng: 

2i  inches 

Do 

Do 

8  inches 

Do , 

Do 

3|  inches 

Do 

Do 

Brass-lined  penknife,  pearl  or 
shell  coTering: 

Uinohes 

Do 

8|  inches , 

Do 


German. 


1  $0.21 

2  !    .30 


.10 
.26 
.16 
.22 
.10 
.16 


.24 
.25 
.26 
.39 
.43 
.42 
.47 
.40 
.60 


2.60 
2.70 
8.40 
8.52 


10.85  10.66 
.50 


8^ 


.84 

.48 
.28 
.41 
.28 
'  .42 


.67 
.80 
.95 
.62 
.80 

L02 
.65 
.90 

1.06 


1.82 
1.90 
2.11 
2.10 


.53 
.74 
.44 

.63 
.38 
.58 


.81 
1.05 
1.21 
LOl 
1.20 
1.44 
1.12 
1.39 
1.66 


4.42 
4.60 
5.61 
6u71 


English. 


10.21 
.80 
.19 
.26 
.16 
.22 
.10 
.16 


.24 
.26 
.26 

.39 
.48 
.42 
.47 
.49 
.50 


2.60 
2.70 
3.40 
3.62 


II 


$0.70 
LOO 
.67 
.05 
.56 
.83 
.56 
.83 


1.15 
1.61 
LOO 
L25 
L72 
2.03 
L29 
L81 
2.12 


3.65 
3.80 
4.23 
4.38 


3ii 

S8 


$0.91 
L30 

.86 
L21 

.72 
L05 

.66 

.99 


L39 
L86 
2.16 
L64 
2.15 
2.45 
L76 
2.30 


6.25 

aeo 

7.63 
7.90 


American. 


$0.20 
.41 
.25 
.35 
.22 
.30 
.14 
.21 


.33 
.35 
.36 
.53 
.68 
.67 
.64 
.67 
.68 


Ot.' 


81.42 
2.03 
L33 
LOO 
L12 
L65 
L12 
L66 


2L30 
3.22 
3.80 
2.40 
3.44 
4.07 
2.50 
3.02 
4.23 


$0.10  I  fl.90 


I 


8. 50  7. 30 

3. 65  7. 00 

4. 65  I  8. 45 

4.75  j  8.75 


27 

.17  I 

.20  j 


.29 

.89 
.46 
.83 
.44 
.61 
.35 
.47 
.54 


L20, 
L25 

L45  I 
1.50  I 


2.70 
1.75 
2-.'i0 
1.48 
2.16 
1.39 
2.07 


2.93 
3.96 
4.« 
3.:t6 
4.46 
&  16 
3.58 
4.76 
5w46 


12.00 
12.  do 
14.50 
1&.00 


In  considering  the  above  tabulated  facts,  and  not  including  pearl  and  shell  knives, 
the  material  of  which  is  much  more  expensive,  and  of  which  but  ftiW  are  made  in 
this  country,  the  average  cost  of  material  and  supplies  in  American  pucket-knivea  is 
20  per  cent.    The  average  cost  of  labor  is  80  per  cent. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  labor  in  Oermany  is  not  more  than  one-fourth  the  American 
prices  and  English  wages  not  over  one-half  the  average  amount  paid  here. 

A  comparison  of  our  figures  and  costs  of  German  knives  shows  foreign  estimates 
■  are  below  ours  for  that  line  of  goods. 

To  further  substantiate  our  statement,  consular  invoices  show  an  importation  in 
1687  of  1,450,000  dozen  knives  at  the  low  average  valuation  of  83  cents  per  dozen, 
^1,200,000.  Exhibit  A,  submitted,  shows  but  271,500  dozen  American  knives  macle 
and  sold  in  1887  at  an  average  of  $3  per  dozen,  $815,000. 

One  million  one  hundred  and  seventy- eight  thousand  five  hundred  dozen  more 
knives  were  imported  than  manufactured  here  in  1887,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
them  were  sold  to  consumers  as  American  knives  and  at  the  prices  of  American 
knives.  ' 

While  the  foreigners  have  almost  the  entire  trade  in  two,  three,  and  four  blade 
penknives,  the  larger  importations  of  worthless  one-blade  small  knives  bring  the  cns- 
tom-house  average  of  83  cents,  a  little  lower  than  the  table  given  by  us  or  relative 
costs. 

That  table  furnishes  sufficient  classification  of  relative  costs  of  low  and  high  priced 
knives  to  bafSe  a  specific  and  ad  valorem  duty,  approximating  the  difiference  in  oosta 
of  material  and  wages. 
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WOOD  SCREWS. 

STATEMENT  OF  FOKEIOH  MAHUFACTUSEBS, 

Showing  ad  valorem  duty  of  wood  screws  under  present  specific  and  ad  valorem  clasHfieaiiom. 
[See  Beport  Tariff  Commiasion,  pag^e  1941.] 


Number. 


JbvC. 
ib.v7.. 
ibyS.. 
i  by  9  . 
Ibv7.. 
1  by  8.. 
Iby9  . 
IbyW. 
]  by  11. 
U  by  7. 


Cost  in 
Europe. 

Doty. 

Percent: 

0€nU. 

Cents. 

■n 

1? 

7 

87 
94 

5At 

102 

111  1 

6^« 

97  1 

«A 

7A 

117 

7 

»A 

i:u 

.11 

10^ 
12A 

1J4 
148 

6i 

8 

119 

Number. 


Ubyg.. 
l|by9. 
U  by  10. 
libyll 
li  by  12 
Uby8. 
UbyO. 
li  by  10 
UbyU 
14  by  12 


Cost  in 
Europe. 


Duty. 


Cents. 
9 


Per  oenL 


o«ne« 

BiV 

130 

11 

14A 

1.3 

155 

ISA 

162 

18i 

178 

111 

128 

13 

i:tf 

15Ve 

144 

HA 

150 

20 

159 

The  above  is  given  to  illustrate  that  the  manufacturers  of  $ci*ew8 
whidi  are  made  almost  entirely  by  automatic  machinery  needed  and 
received  a  specific  and  ad  valorem  duty  approximating  the  difference 
in  labor  between  this  country  and  Europe.  It  is  needless  to  suggest 
there  are  many  other  items  similarly  and  justly  protected  by  specific 
and  ad  xalorem  duties  on  the  basis  of  the  difference  between  wages 
here  and  abroad. 


HOOP  AND  BAND  IRON. 
STATEMENT  OF  J.  PAIITTEB  &  SOITS  GOHPAITT,  PITTSBimOH,  PA. 

The  Mills  tariff  bill  which  passed  the  House  places  cotton-ties  on 
the  free  list,  and  also  all  other  hoop  and  band  iron  thinnc^r  than  No.  11 
and  not  thinner  than  No.  20  wire  gauge. 

If  any  danger  of  this  bill  passing  the  Senate  should  appear,  we  hope 
you  will  endeavor  to  have  it  so  amended  there  that  at  least  the  present 
duties  may  be  retained. 

These  present  duties  are  as  follows : 

(1)  EIoop  and  band  iron,  not  lighter  than  No.  10, 1  cent  per  pound. 

(2)  Hoop  and  band  iron,  thinner  than  No.  10  and  not  thinner  than  No. 
20,  1.2  cents  per  pound. 

(3)  Thinner  th^u  No.  20  1.4  cents  per  pounds 
Cotton-ties,  35  per  c**nt.  ad  valorem. 

(Cotton-ties  are  only  No.  18  or  No.  19  hoop  iron,  cut  to  length  as  re- 
quired for  a  cotton-bale  or  any  other  kind  of  bale.) 

The  original  Mills  bill  provided  duties  on  above  classifications  as  fol- 
lows: 1st,  1  cent  per  pound;  2d,  1.1  cents  per  pound ;*3d,  1.3  cents 
per  pound ;  cotton-ties  free ;  but  this  was  amended  in  the  House,  placing 
the  second  class  on  the  free  list  also,  which  is  manifestly  unfair,  and 
much  worse  than  the  original  bill,  or  any  other  part  of  that  very  in- 
equitable document. 
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CASTINGS  OF  IRON. 

LBTTEB  07  ARAB  BABBOWS. 

Atlantic  City,  K  J.,  July  4, 1888. 
To  the  Subcommittee  of  the  SenaAe  on  the  Revision  of  the  Tariff: 

Gentlemen:  My  residence  and  business  is  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Im- 
paired health  has  prevented  my  appearing  before  yon,  as  an  iron  founder, 
to  ^ive  yon  information  that  I  think  is  required  to  perfect  the  bill  now 
under  consideration  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  i  inclose  a  copy 
of  a  better  sent  to  Mr.  Mills's  committee,  for  your  guidance  in  part,  but 
it  uoes  not  go  quite  far  enough,  so  I  propose  to  you  the  following  amend- 
ment to  Mr.  BandalPs  bill,  page  29,  line  546,  after  ^'  acf  put  *'  or  of  which 
east  iron  is  the  component  part,  \\  cents  per  pound."  We  have  an  ex- 
tt^nded  country  and  many  minds  to  assess  customs  duty.  Many  arti- 
cles like  sad,  tailors',  and  hatters'  irons  are  partly  of  wrought-iron  (the 
handles)  and  are  not  known  as  castings  when  finished,  and  might  be 
clashed  with  articles  in  the  clause  in  Mr.  Randall's  bill,  on  page  37, 
commencing  line  751,  and  to  prevent  this  I  would  suggest  after  ^'of," 
on  line  753,  put  ^'  wrought,"  as  the  clause  as  amended  on  page  29  covers 
all  articles  of  which  cast-iron  is  a  component  part. 

I  refer  you  to  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Congressmen  as  named  in  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Mills. 

With  great  respect,  I  am,  very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  TO  A^  Babrows 
1400  8qu^  Front  street,  Philadelphia^ 
or  19  South  Connecticut  avenue^  AtUmtio  dty^  JT.  J. 


PmLADBLPHiA,  Jnn$  30,  1888. 

Respectkd  Sir:  I  respectfaUy  call  your  attention,  and  that  of  yonr  committee,  to 
what  I  truly  believe  to  be  an  antenttoual  omission  in  the  tariff  biU  now  under  con- 
sideration in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  suggest  the  foUowing  amendment: 
** castings  of  iron  of  every  description,  not  specially'  enumerated  or  provided  for  in 
this  act,  ii  oent.s  per  pound." 

The  present  duty  is  l^  cents  per  pound.  Without  this  amendment  all  castings  ex- 
cept **  cast-iron  pipe  "  would  come  in  under  the  clause  in  your  bill  on  page  21,  com- 
mencing line  3ri.  This  would  make  the  duty  on  this  class  of  goods  40,  60,  and  80 
cents  per  100  pounds,  according  to  weight,  as  they  are  sold  mostly  here  and  in  Europe 
by  the  poand.  If  the  bill  should  become  a  law  it  would  lose  to  the  iron  founders  of 
this  country  the  trade  of  the  Pacific  coast,  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  ocean  freights 
are  low,  and  jeopardize  all  this  trade  to  the  workmen  on  our  northern  frontier,  should 
Canada  abate  the  $6  per  ton  duty  on  pig-iron,  and  our  iron  founders  cross  the  line  to 
take  advantage  of  low  material,  wages,  etc. 

I  refer  you  to  Judge  Kelley  and  Messrs.  Randall  and  O'NeiU,  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress from  Philadelphia.  They  can  speak  of  my  knowledge  of  the  business  as  an 
iron  founder. 

I  have  been  fifty  years  in  the  business.  Mv  father  was  in  the  business,  and  three 
generations  before  him,  directly  and  indirectly,  in  the  same  line,  commencing  under 
colonial  rule.  During  the  war  of  1812  persons  were  sent  from  the  coast  to  bum  one 
of  the  three  iron  furnaces  ([the  Federal)  of  my  native  town. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

Arab  Barrows, 
1400  South  Front  street,  Philadeljphkt, 

^on.  Roger  Q.  Mills, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  WaeMngton,  D.  C, 
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STEEL  RAILS,  ETC. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  B.  STIBLnrO, 

Tnaswer  JoUet  Steel  Company,  Chioago,  III 

For  an  intelligent  anderstanding  of  this  matter  I  believe  it  to  be 
really  necessary  to  follow  the  course  of  the  mannfacture  of  the  finished 
article  right  throagh  from  the  raw  material ;  that  is  to  say,  if  Besse- 
mer pig  iron  in  England  sells  at,  say,  £2  2s.  6d.,  and  rails  at  the  pres- 
ent time  sell  at  £3  I7«.  6d.,  there  is  apparently  a  difference  of  £1 159.  Od. 
per  ton,  or  $8.50.  While  American  pig-iron  of  similar  quality  sells  at  #18 
per  ton  and  rails  at  831  per  ton,  there  is  a  difference  of  $13,  or  50  per 
cent,  more  than  the  English  difference. 

The  cause  for  this  will  not  be  readily  appreciated  nnless  yon  investi- 
gate to  what  extent  labor  actually  enters  into  the  cost  of  the  finished 
product.  As  the  United  States  rail  manufacturer's  cost  is  based  apon 
pig-iron  at  (18  per  ton,  compared  with  English  iron  at  (10.33.  so  tiie 
pig-iron  manufacturer's  cost  is  based  upon  iron  ore  at  a  much  higher 
figure  than  English  ore. 

And  all  the  labor  entering  into  not  only  the  production  of  the  raw 
material  but  the  production  of  all  the  varied  supplies  consumed  at  the 
works  where  each  kind  of  material  is  handled,  and  also  the  labor  <3on- 
nected  with  the  transportation  of  all  kinds,  is  very  materially  hip^her 
paid  than  abroad. 

I  believe  the  following  to  represent  very  accurately  the  actnal  market 
prices  per  ton  in  July,  1888,  in  Great  Britain  for  the  goods  I  name : 


Scotch  pig-iron 

CamberUnd  BeMemer  pif^-lron 

Midulesbro*  BeMemer  pig-iron 

Bessemer  steel  blooms,  7  inches  square. . 
Bessemer  steel  billets,  2^  inches  square  . 

Bessemer  steel  rails* 

Steel  rail  crop  ends 

Old  iron  rails 


English  prioes. 


«.    d. 

38   9 


42 

31 
8  13 
8  17 
3    15 


2    10 


Eqnivalent  In 

United  States 

money. 


18.42 
10.88 
7.66 
17.02 
18.63 
18.23? 
18.835 
11.18 
12.15 


United  Stetea 
prioea. 


$17.50to$l&00 
l«.00to  17.00 
25.60  to  a&OO 
2a  00 

80. 00  to  31.50 

l&60to  2aoo 
18. 00  to  ao.00 


*In  May  the  piloe  was  £3 12s.  M,  ($17.62.) 

I  believe  that  all  these  prices  can  be  made  free  on  board  vessel  at 
shipping  port,  England,  so  that  only  ocean  transportation  and  expenses 
need  to  be  taken  into  account  oatside  of  United  States  custom-hoase 
dnties. 

I  put  against  each  of  the  English  figures  what  1  believe  to  be  an 
average  selling  price  now  in  the  United  States  for  similar  products- 

I  trust  that  these  prices  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  you.  You  will 
notice  that  the  English  prices  show  a  possibility  of  cheap  production 
utterly  beyond  our  power  to  equal  in  this  country,  for  it  has  clearly  been 
established  that,  commencing  with  the  rates  of  wages  paid  and  the 
amount  of  labor  expended  in  producing  iron  ore  and  continuing  through 
the  various  stages  of  production  and  transportation  up  to  the  finished 
steel  rail,  the  total  amount  of  labor  entering  into  the  manufactured  rail 
is  actually  greater  than  the  total  selling  price  of  foreign  steel  rails  on 
lK>^rd  ship  abroad. 
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QUICKSILVEK 

8TATEKEHT  OF  W.  B.  BVCKIDHSTEB, 

Tr€€i9urer  of  the  Napa  Consolidated  Quicksilver  Mining  Company^  Boeton. 
/ 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  in  the  Senate  bill  on  tariff  to  the 
article  **  quicksilver,"  in  metal  list.  What  we  desire  aud  our  arguments 
and  memorial  for  same  will  be  found  fully  stated  on  pages  6143,  6144, 
6145  of  Congressional  Record  of  June  28, 1888. 

Permit  me  to  add  that  the  total  production  in  1887  in  this  country 
was  33,760  flasks,  while  the  Almadeu,  in  Spain,  alone  produced  53,000 
flaskBf  and  this,  as  well  as  Idria,  are  controlled  by  the  Eothschilds,  who 
control  all  quicksilver  entering  London  market.  The  discovery  of  the 
California  minea  had  the  effect  of  cheapening  quicksilver  all  over  the 
world.  Previous  to  this  it  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  commodities 
of  commerce.  Let  our  mines  be  closed  by  their  (European)  cheap  labor, 
and  they  would  again  control  the  market  and  advance  prices.  I  may 
well  qnote  in  addition  to  the  copy  you  inclose  the  appended  lines  from 
my  letter  of  April  11  to  the  Hon.  H.  0.  Lodge: 

As  a  real  American  industry,  in  competition  with  cheap  labor  in  Earope,  and  afford- 
ii^K  &  good  livelihood  here  to  a  large  number  of  people,  it  would  seem  that  it  has 
eome  claim  to  recognition.  The  expense  of  closing  down  and  refiring  is  lurge,  and 
once  closed  down  the  mine  owners  would  be  reluctant  to  start  np  a^ain,  and  the 
foreign  article  could  b*  easily  advanced  to  an  exorbitant  figure,  while  the  small  mar- 
gin now  aUowed  permits  the,  mines  to  be  worked  at  very  close  figures,  and  really 
benefits  the  consumer. 

which  are  absolutely  true.  Giving  employment  to  more  than  5,000 
men,  with  a  liberal  living.  The  development  of  this  home  industry 
has  brought  the  price  of  quicksilver  from  $1.50  and  $1  per  pound 
to  60  and  40  cents,  the  latter  price  barely  representing  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  returning  nothing  on  capital  invested  or  depreciation  of 
plant.  Used  almost  entirely  in  the  reduction  of  silver  and  production 
of  Vermillion,  it  in  no  wise  affects  the  necessities  of  life,  except  that 
the  diaemployment  of  so  large  a  number  of  men  in  this  industry  would 
inevitably  cause  competition  of  so  much  more  labor  in  other  pursuits. 


aUICESILVEB  AHD  THE  TARTFF. 

[Reprinted  from  the  fining  and  Scientific  Press,  San  Francisco,  &iturday  morning, 

May  19,  1888.] 

We  recently  published  the  petition  to  Congress  of  the  quicksilver 
miners  of  Oalifomia,  asking  that  body  not  to  remove  the  duty  on  the 
article.  American  quicksiher  is  solely  mined  and  manufactured  in 
California,  not  being  produced  anywhere  else  on  this  continent.  The 
present  duty  is  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  proposed  changes  in  the 
tariff  include  it  in  the  free  list,  against  which  the  quicksilver  producers 
protest. 

It  seems  now  that  the  Eastern  manufacturers  are  trying  to  get  quick- 
silver on  the  free  list,  while  they  at  the  same  time  keep  their  manufaot* 
ores  protected. 
44  TAB 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  articles  manufactured  fi\>m  quicksilver  iu 
the  East,  but  not  in  California : 


BlBalphato  of  meroury,  yellow. 
Cyanide  of  mercury. 
Iodide  of  mercary,  green. 
Iodide  of  mercury,  red. 
Nitrate  solution  of  mercury. 
Oxide  of  mercury,  black. 
Oxide  of  mercury,  yellow. 
Photo-bromide  of  mercury. 

Duty  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 


Sulphate  of  mercury,  yellow. 
Sulphuret  of  mercury,  black. 
Snlphuret  of  mercury,  with  chalk. 
Mercurial  ointment. 
Mercurial  preparations. 
Vermilion. 
Cinnabar,  artificial. 


Here  are  these  Eastern  manufacturers  protected  by  a  duty  of  25  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  trying  to  get  a  10  per  cent,  duty  taken  off  the  sab- 
stance  whieh  forms  the  base  of  their  products.  Tbey  must  buy  this 
base  in  order  to  make  the  product.  They  would  sacrifice  the  quicksilver- 
mining  industry  of  this  State  to  benefit  themselves^  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  our  mines  are  owned  by  individual  citizens,  while  the  forei^^ 
mines  are  owned  by  Governments.  The  'Austrian  and  Spanish  quick- 
silver miners  are  paid  very  low  wages,  and  the  mines  are  so  immense 
that  they  can  largely  increase  production  and  flooil  our  markets  if  they 
desire.  They  could  put  prices  down  so  in  a  few  years  that  our  Cali- 
fornia mines  would  have  to  be  closed  down,  and  then,  when  they  had  a 
monopoly,  they  would  advance  prices  so  largely  as  to  make  up  for  the 
period  of  depression. 

NOTE.T— Spain  and  Italy  levy  an  import  duty  on  quicksilver,  respect- 
ively, of  1.60  pesetas  on  100  kilos  and  10  francs  on  220.464  pounds.  Vide^ 
<^  Customs  Duties  imposed  by  Foreign  Nations  upon  American  Pro- 
duce and  Manufactures.  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office, 
1887." 

J.  B.  Bandox.. 


New  Yokk,  May,  186«. 
Dkar  Sib  :  We  are  much  obliged  for  the  copy  of  the  memorial  to  Oonffress  in  rej^ard 
to  the  duty  on  qaicksilver,  and  trust  the  same  will  have  the  design^  effect.     The 
manufacturers  here  ate  disposed  to  favor  a  free  trade  on  the  article. 

B.  still  keeps  to  his  views  of  $36  to  arrive  and  appears  satisfied  that  with  the  lower 
offerings  from  London  (£6  17«.  6(2.)  he  will  soon  be  able  to  buy  at  or  below  that  figare. 
One  of  the  vermilion  people  has  ordered  200  flasks  from  London. 
Mr.  J.  B.  RANDOLy 

San  Francwio. 


MEMOEIAL    OF   THE    aUICKSILVEB   HANVFACTUBEBS   OF    CAL- 

IFOBiriA. 

[1883 — ^Dnty  imposed  on  quicksilver,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem.     1888 — New  tariff 
bill  puts  quicksilver  on  the  free  list.] 

To  the  preHdent  and  members  of  the  Tariff  Commission : 

The  nndersipned,  quicksilver  manufacturers  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, respectfully  beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  honorable  body  that  the 
production  of  quicksilver  is  one  of  the  most  important  interests  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  representing  a  capital  of  $30,000,000  and  giving  perma- 
nent employment  to  more  than  five  thousand  men,  who  are  paid  liberal 
wages  ]  that  the  article  of  quicksilver  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  the 
mining  of  silver  and  gold,  and  other  uses;  that  for  many  years  while 
the  article  was  protected  by  a  duty  the  business  was  fairly  profitable 
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and  remanerative  to  the  mannfactarers,  and  that  some  thirty  mines 
were  in  operation  in  this  State. 

That  within  the  last  few  years,  since  the  abolition  of  the  duty,  owing 
to  sharp  competition  with  foreign  prodncers,  particularly  of  the  Alma- 
den  mines  in  Spain,  which  are  owned  and  worked  by  the  Spanish 
Government,  and  the  Idria  mines  in  Austria,  owned  and  worked  by.the 
Austrian  Government,  the  price  has  been  reduced  to  so  low  a  figure 
that  there  is  no  profit  to  manufacturers  here ;  that  only  eight  mines 
are  now  being  worked  in  California,  and  that  the  total  amount  received 
for  sales  of  the  article  during  the  last  three  years  has  not  paid  the  cost 
of  its  manufacture,  allowing  for  depreciation  in  works  and  exhaustion 
of  mines;  that  owing  to  the  richness  of  the  Spanish  and  Austrian 
mines,  and  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  those  countries  is  not  more 
than  one-sixth  of  what  is  paid  in  California,  quicksilver  can  not  be 
manufactured  in  America  to  compete  with  the  product  from  Spain  and 
Austria,  and  unless  some  relief  or  protection  is  given  this  important 
interest  must  entirely  give  way  to  foreign  competition ;  that  owing  to 
the  high  rates  of  transportation  between  California  and  the  Eastern 
States,  foreign  quicksilver  can  be  sent  from  Europe  to  New  York  at 
one-quarter  the  freight  and  in  one-third  of  the  time  that  it  can  be  sent 
from  San  I'rancisco;  that  many  articles  necessary  for  the  working  of 
quicksilver  mines,  particularly  iron  and  steel,  are  subject  to  high  duties, 
thereby  largely  increasing  the  cost  of  manufacture;  that  empty  quick- 
silver flasks  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  35  per  cent. ;  that  most  of  the 
flasks  used  in  California  are  second-hand  flasks  returned  from  China, 
on  which  the  quicksilver  manufacturers  here  are  obliged  to  pay  the 
high  duty,  often  paying  many  times  on  the  same  flasks,  while  new  flasks 
filled  with  quicksilver  are  imported  into  New  York  frpm  Europe  free  of 
duty ;  that  owing  to  these  facts  all  of  the  American  market  east  of 
the  Kocky  Mountains  has  been  lost  to  home  manufacturers  and  sup- 
plied with  a  foreign  product  which  pays  no  duty  or  revenue  to  our 
Government. 

That  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  quicksilver  would  lead  to  no  hard- 
ship or  damage  to  other  industries  iu  this  country ;  the  article  being 
used  over  many  times  in  gold  and  silver  mining,  so  that  the  small  ad- 
vance in  price  would  practically'-  be  almost  nothing  in  the  cost  of  mining, 
while  the  only  other  industries  which  would  be  aSfected — ^the  manufact- 
ure of  vermilion  and  the  manufacture  of  medicinal  preparations  from 
mercury,  both  of  which  are  small  in  comparison  with  the  manufacture 
of  quicksilver — are  now  protected  by  a  duty. 

That  owing  to  the  great  extent  and  richness  of  the  Spanish  mine,  as 
compared  with  any  mines  in  this  country,  and  the  low  rate  of  labor  in 
Spain,  the  Spanish  Government  can  at  any  time  produce  quicksilver  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  consumption  of  the  world,  and  at  a 
price  which  would  close  every  mine  in  this  country  j  that  the  control  of 
this  Spanish  proiluct  is  a  practical  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Rothschild,  of  London,  who  have  a  lease  of  the  Spanish  mines  for  thirty 
years,  to  secure  the  x)ayment  of  a  loan  to  that  Government;  that  there 
is  a  very  large  accumulation  from  the  products  of  these  mines  now  in 
Loudon ;  that  prior  to  the  manufacture  of  quicksilver  in  California  the 
price  of  foreign  quicksilver  was  more  than  treble  the  present  price,  and 
that,  should  the  California  mines,  which  are  practically  the  only  com- 
petitors of  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  mines,  be,  for  want  of  protection, 
driven  from  the  field,  the  price  of  the  foreign  article  would  be  advanced 
to  a  rate  that  would  compel  the  consumer  of  quicksilver  in  this  country 
to  pay  a  hundred  fold  more  than  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  the  Ameri- 
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can  prodact  would  cost  them.  The  admissiou  free  of  duty  of  a  product 
nuiuufacture^  exclusively  by  foreign  governments  (which  themselves 
have  a  high  protective  tariff),  to  the  detriment  and  ruin  of  an  Amerioan 
industry,  is  an  anomaly  in  our  revenue  laws  which  your  petitioners  beg 
may  be  at  once  removed. 

Your  petitioners  further  respectfully  represent  that  all  other  metals 
of  American  manufacture  from  native  ores,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  nickel, 
lead,  etc.,  are  protected  by  high  duties;  quicksilver,  which  under  the 
present  foreign  competition  seems  to  require  it  more  than  any  other, 
forming  almost  the  only  exception ;  and  they  therefore  trust  that  your 
honorable  body  will  recommend  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  .this  article. 
Under  the  old  tariff  the  duty  on  quicksilver  was  15  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem, and  ranged  in  amount  from  10  to  23  cents  per  pound,  bat  your 
I)etitioners  would  respectfully  suggest  that  a  specific  duty  of  from  20  to 
25  cents  per  pound  be  recommended — 20  cents  being,  in  their  opinion, 
about  the  lowest  figure  which  would  enable  American  manufacturers  to 
compete  with  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  Governments  and  give  them  a 
fair  return  for  the  capital  invested. 

The  Quicksilver  Mining  Company,  New  Almaden,  Gal.,  J.  B. 
Bandol,  manager;  Sulphur  Bank  Quicksilver  Mining  Gom- 
pany,  by  Parrott  &  Go.,  agents  and  factors;  Great  Western 
Quicksilver  Mining  Gompany,  G.  Palache,  president;  The 
Redington  Quicksilver  Gompany,  John  H.  Bedington,  presi- 
dent; The  j^ew  *Idria  Mining  Company,  by  Thomas  Bell, 
president;  The  Santa  Clara  Mining  Association,  of  Balti- 
more (Guadalupe),  Henry  May,  receiver ;  The  Oakland  Min- 
ing Company,  by  Thomas  Bell,  trustee;  The  Napa  Consoh- 
dated  Quicksilver  Mining  Company,  The  Great  Eastern 
Quicksilver  Mining  Company. 


[From  The  Bngineering  and  Mining  Journal,  New  York,  Febraary  11, 1888.] 

QUICESILVEB  PBODUCTION  ASH  TSASE  IH  1887. 

Written  for  The  EDgineeriug  and  Mining  Journal  by  J.  B.  Randol. 

In  our  annual  review  for  1886,  published  in  this  journal,  January  29, 
1887,  pp.  77  and  78,  we  said:  "Tlie  renewed  activity  in  gold  and  silver 
mining  in  all  parts  of  the  world  promises  to  make  an  active  market  for 
quicksilver  in  1887,  and  better  prices  than  have  prevailed  for  many 
years."  The  results  for  1887  prove  our  prediction  to  have  been  well 
founded.  In  San  Francisco  the  January  price  of  $38.50  per  flask  con- 
tinued until  March,  when  a  fall  to  $37.50  was  followed  by  a  rise  to 
$40  in  April;  then  the  price  gradually  fell  to  $36.50  in  August;  rose 
to $38  in  September;  was  statiorary  at  $37  in  October  and  November, 
and  rapidly  advanced  in  December  to  $48,  which  was  the  closing  price.* 
In  London  the  January  price  of  Rothschild  was  £7  5».  6d.  with  slight 
fluctuations;  it  fell  to  £6  iOs,  m  May  and  gradually  rose  to  £7  15«.  Octo- 
ber 10 ;  then  it  advanced  rapidly,  £S  November  2J) ;  £9 15».  November  30; 
jeiO  5«.  December  1 ;  £11  58.  December  12,  and  closed  the  year  at  £11. 
The  California  production  was  33,760  flasks  (20,000  New  Almaden  and 
13,760  for  ten  other  mines),  against  29,981  in  1886 — an  increase  of  3,779 
flasks,  of  which  2,000  are  to  be  credited  to  New  Almaden.  ♦ 

♦Prices  in  ]888:  January,  $42;  February,  $40 ;  March,  f38.50;  A.pril,  |38. 
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The  comparative  prodaction  tor  all  the  American  qaicksilver  mines 
Is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


1888. 


1887. 


Inoreaae,  + 
DecreMe,-"- 


N«w  Afanafdflii  i 


NApa  Con 

Great  Western.... 

SnlpharBank 

Newldria 

Great  KMt«m  .... 

Redinitton 

Bradford a. 

VariOQS 


18.000 
8,478 
1,760 
1,040 
1,440 
1,406 
735 
400 


786 


Total  flaaka. 


20,081 


20,000 

+  2,000 

•2. 880 

508 

2.604 

+ 

025 

1.446 

603 

1,400 

+ 

41 

1,800 

+ 

484 

G80 

46 

673 

+ 

264 

800 

+ 

800 

1,188 

+ 

412 

33,760 


+  3,770 


We  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  American  mines  can  not  increase 
their  production  even  with  the  Btimalae  of  an  increased  price,  and  for 
the  year  18S8  we  look  for  a  falling  off  in  their  yield. 

Stocks  in  first  hands  are  nnosually  small ;  the  demand  is  good  and 
a  fair  price  is  likely  to  be  maintained,  unless  quicksilver  should  be 
placed  on  the  free  list,  as  has  lately  been  proposed. 

In  1886  the  Almaden  mine,  Spain,  produced  51,000  flasks,  and  in 
1887,  53,000  flasks — for  the  two  years  104,000  flasks,  against  a  produc- 
tion  of  63,741  flasks  by  all  the  American  mines  for  a  like  period.  The 
estimated  stock  of  quicksilver  in  London  at  the  end  of  1887  was  about 
40,000  flasks^  or  some  10,000  flasks  less  than  the  stock  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year. 

The  January,  1888,  quotations  show  a  fall  in  London  to  £S  10«.  and 
a  recovery  to  £9 ;  the  San  Francisco  price  also  dropping  to  $42. 


FIRE-ARMS. 


8TATEMEHT  OF  8.  FOSEHAHD,  OF  WOBCESTEB,  KASS. 

We  have  a  few  facts  to  present  with  reference  to  our  business  and  the 
branch  of  industry  in  which  we  are  engaged.  The  fire-arms  manufactory 
is  an  old  and  important  industry,  and  until  late  years  it  has  been  quite 
profitable.  A  few  years  ago  we  felt  encouraged  to  embark  in  the  manu- 
facture of  double-barreled  breech-loading  shot  gUns.  At  that  time,  and 
there  are  to-day,  some  dozen  to  fifteen  other  manufactories  here  in  this 
conntry  engaged  in  the  production  of  similar  arms. 

Fire-arms  of  this  nature,  as  well  as  revolvei's,  are  articles  of  luxury, 
and  the  present  duty  on  aoove  named  articles  is  35  per  cent.  At  the 
time  we  embarked  in  this  enterprise  prices  ruled  much  higher  thati  to- 
day, and  we  felt  that  there  was  a  field  to  increase  our  business.  We 
spent  from  $15,000  to  $20,000  in  tools  and  machinery  for  the  manu- 
factore  of  guns  alone,  and  to-day  we  are  forced  to  abandon  the  whole 
enterprise  in  view  of  the  cheap  importation  of  similar  arms.  This  is  the 
situation  with  about  all  the  other  makers  of  these  arms  here  in  this 
country,  ^ot  that  we  don'^  make  a  very  much  better  arm  here  in  this 
country  than  the  imported  gun  and  revolver,  nevertheless  the  cheaper 
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arms  will  selly  and  to  that  extent  that  the  demand  for  the  better  and 
home-made  arms  have  dropped  nearly  75  per  cent.  Another  thing,  the 
material  that  enters  into  the  mannfacture  of  an  arm  is  very  small.  In 
the  highest  cost  revolver  the  cost  of  material  that  we  bay  is  less  than 
10  per  cent,  and  in  a  doable-barrel  shotgan  not  over  25  per  cent.,  the 
rest  of  the  cost  being  labor,  where  there  can  be  no  disconnt  or  drawback. 
We  have  no  remedy  for  this  bnt  to  ask  fbr  an  increase  of  duty  on  the 
imported  gnns'and  revolvers  to  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Nothing  less 
than  this  will  enable  ns  to  compete  successfally  with  the  foreign  maker 
of  these  arms.  Yoa  woald  be  surprised,  if  yoa  are  not  already  aware, 
how  many  of  these  arms  are  brought  into  this  coautry  yearly,  when  they 
all  can  and  should  be  made  here  if  sufficient  protection  were  given  to  ns. 
Gun  barrels,  single  and  double,  the  component  parts  being  iron  and 
steel,  pay  a  duty  of  10  per  cent.  They  are  not  made  here  in  this  country 
by  a  single  manufacturer,  and  can  not  be  made  here,  as  no  one  possesses 
the  knowledge.  They  should  come  in  free  of  duty.  We  are  placed  jast 
80  much  more  at  a  disadvantage  by  being  obliged  to  pay  10  per  cent, 
duty  on  that  which  we  are  compelled  to  import.  This  we  regard  as 
equally  wrong  as  the  imported  guns  not  paying  high  duty  enough. 


STATEHEHT  OF  W.  B.  FSANKLDT,  OF  HABTFOBD,  COHK. 

A  duty  of  $10  (specific)  and  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  would  keep  the 
worthless,  cheap  guns  out  of  the  country,  and  would  also  protect  our 
higher  priced  American  guns.  Il  fact  the  latter  would  be  enough  pro- 
tected under  the  present  tai^iff  were  the  foreign  articles  made  to  pay  the 
actual  duty.  But  there  is  some  way  in  which  the  duty  paid  is  much 
smaller  than  would  be  supposed  by  merely  reading  the  tariff  law.  1 
think  it  is  worked  by  bringing  the  guns  over  in  pieces,  which  prevents 
high  or  fair  valuations.  •  For  some  reason  dealers  make  more  out  of  for- 
eign guns  than  they  do  out  of  American,  and  I  can  not  find  it  out. 

Shot-gun  barrels  will,  I  think,  never  be  made  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  high  qualities  of  steel  barrels  will  drive  the  twist,  Damascus, 
etc.,  out  of  market  entirely,  soon.  So  no  duty  is  required  on  such  bar- 
rels for  protection,  unless  they  have  been  fitted  as  parts  of  guns.  As 
imported  now,  they  are  raw  material,  and  the  duty  is  10  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.  Imported  gun-stocks  in  the  rough  do  not  compete  with  any 
American  products.  Wood  for  high  quality  gun-stocks  does  not  grow 
in  the  Cnited  States.  The  duty  on  these  stocks  is  now  20  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  and  except  for  the  revenue  from  them,  which  is  very  small, 
they  might  as  well  be  free. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  shot-gun  barrels. 
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PERCUSSION  CAPS. 
Statement  of  s.  w.  exilogo^ 

CouMelfor  Waterbury  Brass  Company ,  of  Waterbury,  Conn* 

The  bill  in  the  Hoase  of  BepresentativeS)  called  the  ^^  Mills  bill,"  fixes 
the  duty  on  "  percussion  caps'^  at  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Why  the 
duty  on  this  little  aVticIe  is  made  lower  than  upon  other  manufactures 
of  copper  or.brass  it  is  difficult  to  see,  unless  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
importer  of  these  goods.  It  is  an  article  much  more  expensive  to  make 
than  many  other  small  articles  of  copper,  as  the  cost  of  the  fulminating 
powder  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  internal-revenue  tax  on  alcohol. 
One  company  in  this  place  uses  $5,000  worth  of  alcohol  per  year  in  the 
manufieicture  of  percussion  caps,  a  great  part  of  which  sum  is  the  inter- 
nal-revenue tax.  So  long  as  that  tax  remains  it  would  be  great  injus- 
tice to  reduce  the  tariff. 

But  aside  from  the  internal-revenue  tax,  the  duty  ought  not  to  be 
reduced,  as  it  is  as  low  now  as  the  business  can  bear.  Competition  is 
very  sharp  and  close  at  home,  and  also  with  the  English  manufacturers. 
More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  this  little  article  was 
imported  in  1880,  under  the  present  rate  of  duty.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  is  imported  now,  but  I  know  the  competition  with  foreign  goods 
is  very  close  and  profits  very  small.  The  present  rate  of  duty  is  &  per 
cent.,  and  a  reduction  to  30  per  cent,  would  be  ruinous  to  the  business 
here.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  duty  should  be  lower  than  upon 
other  articles  of  copper  manufacture  and  other  metals,  not  specially 
provided  for,  now  classed  at  45  per  cent,  under  the  present  law.  The 
cost  of  making  percussion  caps  is  relatively  greater  than  many  of  those 
articles,  owing  to  the  tax  on  alcohol.  A  duty  of  40  per  cent,  at  least 
should  ^retained,  even  if  that  tax  is  removed.  And  I  hope  it  will  be-/ 
removed.  I  append  to  this  a  letter  from  6.  C.  Hill,  esq.,  secretary  of 
one  of  our  leading  companies,  who  has  been  many  years  in  the  business, 
relative  to  percussion  caps,  measuring  tapes,  powder  flasks,  eto.  His 
statements  are  entirely  reliable. 


Office  of  Waterbubt  Brass  Compant, 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  July  18,  1888. 

DsAB  Sir  *  The  relations  of  the  tariff  to  the  goods  of  our  manafactnre  talked  of 
yestenlav  are  about  as  follows : 

Percussion  caps. — Present  duty,  40  per  ceut.  We  have  a  close  Vsompetitiou  on  for- 
eign ^oods,  substantially  all  English.  Can  not  stand  a  reduction  to  30  per  cent,  as 
per  Mills  biU.  We  use  in  the  caps  about  $5,000  worth  alcohol  annually.  If  * '  internal 
tax  on  spirits  used  in  arts  "  was  removed  it  would  help  us. 

Mtasuring  (oj?e.— Present  duty,  45  viev  cent.  Enslisu  competition  so  strong  that  if 
we  were  out  of  the  business*  we  should  stay  out.  No  profit  on  the  staple  grades.  The 
raw  tape  for  these  goods  we  have  to  import  (samples  inclosed).  This  tape  is  not  made 
in  this  country.  Present  duty  ou  raw  tape,  cotton,  35  per  cent.;  linen,  40  per  cent. 
These  particular  kinds  of  tape  are  not  used  to  any  extent  (if  at  all),  except  in  meas- 
uring-tapes, wbich  mnst  compete  with  English  when  made;  so  aU  duty  on  such  raw 
tape  is  for  revenue  and  protects  nobody,  as  it  is  not  made  here.  If  removed  it  would 
help  us.  If  maintained  after  a  reduction  on  measuring-tapes  it  would  drive  us  out  of 
the  bnaineis. 
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Fcwdar-fiaaU,  Mkoi-pawiheB,  aAot-^Zts.— Pfeaent  duty,  45  per  cent.    This  boailieta 
.now  anionnU  to  but  little,  owing  to  introdaotion  of  fixed  ammonitioti,  bat  any  at- 
tempt to  advaaoe  prices  to  afford  a  fair  profit  brings  English  goods  into  market. 
Yours, 

Waterbory  Brabs  Compakt, 
Q.  C.  Hill, 

Hon.  a  W.  Kblloqo. 


BESSEMER  INGOTS,  ETC. 


Cost  oC  Bessemer  ingots : 

Waste  of  pig  and  new  material 92;.80 

Labor 1.12 

Fuel 35 

Befractories .15 

Molds  and  «tools 24 

Maintenance  and  running  expenses 75 

Total 6.41 

Cost  of  Bessemer  blooms  from  ingots : 

Wasteof  metal 65 

Labor 63 

Fuel 25 

Maintenance  and  running  expenses 55 

■ 

Total 2.08 

Cost  of  blooms  from  pig : 

Pig  to  ingot • 5.41 

Ingot  to  bloom ^w- 2L06 

Total 7.49 

Cost  of  Bessemer  billets : 

Waste  of  metal 90 

Labor .*. L60 

Maintenance 45 

General  maintenance  of  works  and  running  expe^ises 1.10 

Fuel 29 

Total Tii 

Cost  of  billets  from  pig: 

Pig  to  ineot 5.41 

Ingot  to  bloom 2.00 

Bloom  to  billet 4.34 

Total , 1L83 

English  prices,  as  per  Iron  Age  of  August  2 : 

Bessemer  pig,  average  quotation,  43«.  3ci 10.38 

Bessemer  blooms,  72«.  9d 17.46 

Bessemer  billets^  average  quotation,  77a.  lu^d 18.69 

Euglish  prices : 

Pig  to  bloom 7.02 

Bloom  tobillet *. 1,23 

Pig  to  billet a  25 

Difference  in  cost  of  material : 

American  quotation,  Bessemer  pig,  Augusts 17.00 

English  quotation 10.38 

Difference  in  favor  of  English  rolling  mills 6.62 

Present  duty  on  pig  iron 6.72 


misoell^n:e30us- 

POTTERY  INTEREST. 

THE  ATTACK  OH  THE  POTTBEY  IHTEBES^r  OF  THE  UHITED  STATES 
BT  THE  HULS  TABI7F  BILL. 

The  reclassification  of  crockery  made  in  the  Mills  bill  is  the  work  of 
a  canning  enepiy  of  the  American  XK)ttery  indastry.  It  is  a  clever  jug- 
gle and  fraud,  ander  the  cover  of  which  an  actual  redaction  in  the 
present  duties  of  from  16§  to  42§  per  cent,  is  worked. 

In  the  present  law  crockery  is  classified  as  follows : 

China,  porcelain,  parian,  and  bisque,  earthen,  stone,  and  orockery  ware,  including 
plaques,  ornaments,  charms,  vases,  and  statuettes,  painted,  printed,  or  gilded,  or 
otherwise  decorated  or  ornamented  in  any  manner,  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

China,  porcelain,  parian,  and  bisque  ware,  plain  white,  and  not  ornamented  or 
decorated  in  any  manner,  55  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

All  other  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery  ware,  white,  glazed,  or  edirad.  composed  of 
earthy  or  mineral  substances,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  55 
per  cent,  ad  valorem.  i 

What  the  American  potter  wants  to  know  is,  where  in  the  Mills  bill 
the  goods  classified  in  the  above  paragraphs  are  found. 

They  are  found  under  the  following  four  classifications  in  the  Mills 
bill: 

China,  porcelain,  parian,  and  bisque,  earthen,  stone,  or  orookeiy  ware,  composed  of 
earthy  or  mineral  substances,  including  plaques,  ornaments,  charms,  vases,  and  stat- 
uettes, painted,  printed,  enameled,  or  ^ded,  or  otherwise  decorated  in  any  manner, 
50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

China,  porcelain,  parian,  and  bisque  ware,  not  decorated  in  any  manner,  40  per  cent, 
ad  valorem. 

White  granite,  common  ware,  plain  white  or  cream-colored,  lustered  or  printed 
nnder  glaze  in  a  single  color;  sponged,  dipped,  or  edged  ware,  85  percent,  ad  valorem. 

All  other  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery  ware,  white,  colored,  or  bisque,  composed  of 
earthy  or  mineral  substances,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act, 
and  not  decorated  in  any  manner,  &  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Most  of  them  are  foand  in  the  third  classification,  and  thus  reduced 
from  the  present  duty  of  60  per  cent,  to  35  per  cent.  duty.  The  bulk 
of  the  goods  made  in  American  potteries  would  thus  lose  their  60  per 
cent,  protection,  and  be  brought  in  under  the  35  per  cent,  classification. 
And  even  the  British  decorated  goods,  <^  lustered  or  printed  under  glaze 
in  a  single  color,"  would  come  in  under  the  35  per  cent,  duty,  instead  of 
the  60  per  cent,  as  at  present,  and  then  be  finished  in  gilt  and  colors  at 
decorating  establishments  in  this  country,  and  put  upon  the  market  in 
competition  with  American-made  and  Americandecorated  goods. 

It  is  by  this  cunningly  devised  trick  of  the  reclassification  in  the 
Mills  bill  that  the  fatal  blow  is  delivered  at  the  pottery  industry.  By 
this  trick  the  highest  duty  is  laid  upon  goods  but  little  made  in  this 
country,  while  the  wares  whose  production  constitutes  the  principal 
business  of  our  potteries  are  brought  under  the  low-duty  classification. 
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So  that  the  redactions  in  the  daties  on  crockery  worked  by  the  Mills 
bill  are  as  follows : 

On  decorated  ware  (in  more  than  one  color)  from  60  to  50  per  cent, 
a  redaction  of  one-sixth  of  the  protection  now  afforded  the  labor  in  oar 
potteries — or  16}  per  cent. 

On  white  china  from  65  to  40  per  cent.,  a  redaction  of  three-elevenths 
or  27  per  cent,  in  the  protection  now  afforded  the  labor  employed  in 
this  industry. 

On  W.  O.,  P.  G.,  and  C.  G.  wares  the  redaction  is  from  55  to  35,  a 
redaction  of  four-elevenths  or  36J  per  cent,  in  the  duty. 

On  printed  ware  from  60  to  35,  a  redaction  of  five-twelfths  or  42§  per 
cent,  on  the  amonnt  of  daty  now  collected  on  this  class  of  goods. 

The  balk  of  the  goods  made  in  the  United  States  will  be  fbund  in  the 
last  two  classiflcationsy  and  saffer  a  loss  of  protection  under  the  Mills 
bill  of  36^  and  42§  per  cent.,  respectively.  All  the  sanitary  goods  made 
in  America  would  come  under  the  classification  of  white  granite  ware 
from  55  to  35  per  cent,  making  the  reduction  in  this  class  of  goods  36^ 
percent. 

These  reductions  in  duty  would  ruin  the  pottery  industry  of  this 
country.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  is  a  known  and  settled 
fact.  The  pottery  interest  has  already  been  badly  injured  by  the 
threatened  passage  of  the  bill  making  these  cuts  in  the  duty. 

The  Mills  bill  proposes  to  levy  a  duty  on  crates  which  will  add  a  very 
slight  percentile  to  the  duties. 

Burroughs  &Mountford;  John  Moses;  International  Pottery  Com- 
pany, W.  Burgess,  president;  Davis  &  Dowds;  The*  Clark 
Bros.' Pottery  Company,  P.  B.  Clark,  secretary;  East  Tren- 
ton Pottery  Company,  W.  Maxwell  Marshall,  secretary; 
Oliphant  &  Co.;  Crescent  Pottery  Company,  C.  H.  Cook, 
secretary;  Alpaugh  &  Magowan;  Enterprise  Pottery  Com- 
pany; Maddock  &  Sons;  Mercer  Pottery  Company;  Ott  & 
Brewer;  Union  Pottery  Company;  Willets  Manufacturing 
Company ;  Dale  &  Davis ;  Israel  Lacy ;  Greenwood  Pottery 
Company;  Trenton  China  Company. 


HEMP,  JUTE,  AND  BUTTS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  August  6, 1888. 
To  the  honorahle  Finance  Committee  of  the- Senate^  Waahingtony  D.  O. : 

Gentlemen  :  It  appears  that  certain  gentlemen,  claiming  to  repre- 
sent the  hemp  and  flax  growers  and  manufactnrerSj  are  to  state  to  your 
committee  that  the  manufacturers  are  opposed  to  the  free  raw  material. 
The  undersigned  therefore  wish  to  state  that  they  represent  a  man- 
ufacture about  40,000  tons  of  hemp,  jute,  and  butts,  and  that  they  be- 
lieve it  to  be  for  the  interests  of  the  country  and  their  branch  of  manu- 
facture that  duties  on  the  raw  material  should  be  removed ;  followed 
by  a  corresponding  reduction  in  duties  on  the  manufactured  articles. 
Ludlow  Manufacturing  Company,  Charles  W.  Hubbard,  treasurer ; 
Sewall  &  Day  Cordage  Company,  William  F.  Day,  president; 
B.  C.  Clark,  treasurer  of  the  Pearson  Cordage  Company; 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  by  G.  F.  Holmes,  treasurer; 
Standard  Cordage  Company,  per  Charles  H.  Pearson,  treas- 
ursr;  Boston  Cordage  Company,  Charles  Davis,  treasurer. 
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Boston,  Mass.,  August  6, 1888. 
To  the  honorable  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  Washington^  D.  O. : 

Gentlemen  :  The  andersigned  would  call  yoar  attention  to  an  anom^ 
alous  adjustment  of  duties  iu  the  Mills  bill : 

Tarred  cables  or  cordage,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Untarred  manilla  cordage,  25  per  cent,  adyalorem. 

All  otber  nu tarred  cordage,  25  i>e9  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Seines  and  seine  and  gilling  twine,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Ail  other  manufactores  of  hemp  or  manilla,  or  of  which  hemp  or  manilla  shall  be  a 
component  material  of  chief  valne,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for,  25  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

That  is  25  per  cent,  on  all  the  above,  while  the  following  list,  from 
the  same  material,  a  finer  manufacture,  and  requiring  more  than  double 
the  pay-roll  per  pound,*  has  but  15  per  cent.,  i.  e. : 

Flax  hemp,  and  jute  yarus,  and  all  twines  of  hemp,  Jnte,  Jute-bntt<s,  sunn,  sisal- 
grass,  ramie,  and  Ciiina  grass,  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Ilemp  can  be  converted  into  cordage  at  about  1  cent  per  pound, 
whereas  into  yarns  and  twines  the  cost  varies  from  3  to  6  cents,  ac- 
cording to  fineness. 

Every  article  manufactured  by  this  concern  has  but  15  per  cent,  pit)- 
tectiou,  whereas  the  lowest  given  on  any  other  textile  industry  is  25 
per  cent. 

We  would  respectfully  represent  that  flax  and  hemp  yams  and  twines 
iShonUl  have  as  much  protection  as  kindred  industries  requiring  less 
labor  to  produce. 


Yours  truly, 


Ludlow  Manufaotubing  Company, 
Charles  W.  Hubbard, 

!rreasurer» 


A  PROGRESSIVS  COIOPANT. 

The  Lndlow  Manufacturing  Company,  Tvbose  poetic  mill  settlement  lends  an  air  of 
interest  to  an  otherwise  dull  and  prosaic  industry,  are  exceedingly  busy  at  present 
en  their  products  of  jute,  hemp,  and  linen  carpet  yams  of  the  various  grades. 

The  firm  are  pioneers  in  the  manufacture  of  upholstery  webbings  in  all  widths  and 
^Trades,  and  their  brands  are  for  sale  by  all  leading  dealers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Their  mills  cover  2  acres  of  ground,  and  private  side  tracks  over  a  mile 
ill  length  facilitate  the  shipment  of  goods.  Besides  this  property,  which  is  covered 
by  the  manufacturing  plant,  the  company  own  over  800  acres.  They  have  their  own 
gas- works  and  water- works,  and  provide  church,  library,  and  school-house  for  the 
ueif:hboring  country,  and  furnish,  besides  the  more  serious  pursuits,  a  dance  haU  and 
nmsic  for  the  young.  Much  care  has  been  taken  by  the  corporation  in  the  laying  out 
of  plans  for  tenements  and  cottages,  which  they  sell  npon  easy  terms  to  their  em- 
plo}  6a,  and  it  is  largely  due  to  their  liberal  and  progressive  spirit  that  their  hands 
have  built  up  homes  and  accumulated  molest  maintenances^  which  serve  as  dose 
bonds  of  sympathy  between  master  and  men. 
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MOLASSES. 
BTATBMEHT  OF  WHUAK  E.  HOBBI& 

I  think  that  I  am  not  mistaken  when  I  say  that  before  the  last  modi- 
fication  of  the  tariff  molasses  was  admitted  at  a  uniform  daty  of  6 
cents  per  gallon.  At  the  time  the  duties  on  sugar  were  reduced  or  mod- 
ified by  the  present  tariff  the  value  of  the  polariscope  test  of  value  had 
been  recognized  in  its  application  to  molasses  as  well  as  sugar. 

The  necessities  of  the  situation,  the  need  of  economy  in  labor,  and  a 
larger  perceutage  of  sugar  from  same  tonnage  of  cane  have  led  to  new 
methods  (principally  in  connection  with  centrifugal  puiging  machines) 
of  making  sugar,  and  these  methods  have  been  more  fully  develox>ed  iu 
the  last  five  to  seven  years. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  new  methods  was  to  give  us  a  large  propor- 
tion of  molasses  purged  by  centrifugals.  The  boiling  of  the  cane  juice 
for  this  process  being  at  a  higher  temperature  and  the  treatment  in 
other  respects  somewhat  different  from  the  older  methods  when  the 
sugar  was  relieved  of  the  molasses  by  sx>ecifio  gravity,  the  molasses 
had  less  of  the  fermenting  quality  and  was  not  well  suited  to  baking 
purposes — ^less  satisfactory  to  the  housekeeper — and  had  to  be  used 
either  for  distilling  or  for  making  sugars. 

The  great  mass  of  consumers  had  gotten  beyond  the  use  of  molasses 
sugars,  and  wanted  sugars  more  sightly,  with  more  style,  although  prob- 
ably not  so  valuable  intrinsically. 

It  was  then  that  molasses  refiners  saw  their  interest  in  making  sugars 
for  re-refining. 

It  was  entirely  in  their  interest  that  the  duty  was  made  4  cents  per 
gallon,  and  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  them. 

The  molasses  refiners  get  about  4  pounds  sugar  per  gallon,  and  have 
blackstrap  sufficient  to  pay  cost  of  manufacture,  so  that  molasses  pay- 
ing 4  cents  duty  yields  sugar  that  would  be  assessed  about  6.40  cents, 
a  discrimination  of  37^  per  cent,  in  favor  of  molasses. 

The  object  in  making  56  per  cent,  test  the  limit  was  to  prevent  the 
importation  df  cane-juice,  concentrated  molasses,  ^^  sling,"  or  anything  of 
high  test  by  polariscope  at  molasses  duty. 

What  you  know  as  grocery  molasses,  or  is  now  isold  and  used,  is  not 
higher  than  52  or  53  test,  and  frequently  only  50  test.  Ponce  and  May- 
aguez  molasses  would  sell  35  to  38  cents,  or  more,  if  color  waa  bright 
and  the  baking  property  there,  if  it  did  not  test  52. 

New  methods  of  making  sugar  tend  to  a  mnch  smaller  production  of 
molasses — smaller  per  cent,  and  lower  test.  Molasses  testing  53  to  50 
can  be  rebelled  and  seconds  sugar  made  on  the  plantations.  I  do  not 
think  any  modification  of  the  duty  on  molasses,  unless  less  than  one- 
half  of  tne  sugar  rate,  on  present  basis,  say,  3  cents  per  gallon,  would 
give  us  more  molasses  for  family  uses.  The  boilers  would  get  all  the 
benefit. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  about  what  sorts  of  sugars  we  should  get 
under  lower  duties  for  upper  grades ;  whether  now  we  should  get  what 
the  public  prefers  and  how  much  of  the  reiluction  would  go  into  the  peo- 
ple's pockets. 
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BRUSHES. 

8TATEHEVT  OF  THE  AMES  BOVVEB  OOMPAHT, 

Mann^aetwrfiTB  of  h'u$ke9^  ToUdo,  Ohio. 

The  Mills  bill,  which  recently  passed  the  Hoase  of  Bepresentatives, 
contained  a  redaction  of  10  per  cent,  on  manofactored  brushes. 

These  articles  were  reduced  several  years  ago  10  per  cent.,  since  which 
time  it  has  been  hard  work  for  manufacturers  an  this  country  to  com- 
pete with  the  foreign  imported  goods;  and  now,  if  another  redaction 
of  10  per  cent,  is  aUowed,  it  will  virtually  close  our  factories,  as  now  a 
margin  of  about  5  per  cent,  is  all  that  we  can  expect. 

^ere  are  about  500  operatives  in  our  city  dependent  upon  this 
branch  of  industry,«and  in  their  name  as  well  as  our  own,  we  ask  that 
this  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  be  not  allowed;  and  if  proper  justice  is 
(lone  brush  manufacturers  in  this  country,  the  former  rate  of  40  per 
cent,  would  be  returned  to. 

If  a  new  bill  is  to  be  framed  by  the  Senate,  could  you  not  have  thii^ 
old  rate  of  40  per  bent,  inserted  f 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  the  value  of  imported  hair  and  clothes 
brushes  at  this  time  is  over  $1,000,000,  while  the  value  of  such  brushes 
manu&tctured  in  this  country  is  about  one-third  that  amount.  The 
greater  portion  of  this  amount  of  imported  brushes  could  be  made  in 
this  country  if  they  were  properly  protected. 

The  duty  on  foreign  bristles  has  been  15  cents  per  pound.  This 
duty  was  also  removed  in  the  Mills  bill,  and  it  should  remain  so,  as  it 
does  not  conflict  with  any  home  trade.  The  bristles  imported  are  of  a 
superior  quality  and  of  greater  length  than  any  we  get  in  this  country 
from  the  American  hog,  and  no  harm  could  come  to  ^ny  person  by 
removing  this  15  cents  per  pound.  Such  reduction  would  not  effect  a 
saving  to  manufacturers  of  more  than  7  per  cent,  on  the  manufactured 
])roduct,  supposing  the  price  of  foreign  bristles  was  not  advanced. 
While  the  reduction  of  one-third  the  duty  would  enable  the  importer 
to  land  French  and  German  brushes  at  a  saving  of  8  to*10  per  cent., 
which,  at  the  present  low  prices  prevailing,  represents  to  the  manufact- 
urer the  difference  between  success  and  failure. 

We  submit  a  slip  cut  from  the  Toledo  Blade  of  July  14,  containing  a 
copy  of  letter  by  M.  J.  En  right,  of  Toledo,  to  Hon.  Jacob  Bomeis,  which 
letter  speaks  for  itself.  Mr.  Enright  is  a  prominent  Democrat  here, 
aud  would  not  make  such  an  assertion  unless  he  knew  it  to  be  true. 

We  trust  that  you  can  make  right  what  would  be  to  us  a  great  wrong — 
any  redaction  in  the  duty  on  manufactured  brushes,  and  also  that  you 
may  be  able  to  restore  the  old  rate  of  40  per  cent. 
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CEMENT. 

STATEMEHT  OF  ABRAHAM  COIJSS. 

Pre$ident  Cumberland  Hydraulie  Cement  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Cumberland,  Md, 

I  learn  from  Mr.  Ernest  B.  Ackerman,  of  New  York,  that  he  was  in> 
debted  to  the  kindness  of  your  committee  for  an  opportunity  some  days 
ago  of  testifying  in  behalf  of  the  claiips  of  the  cement  industry  to  ade- 
quate protection  against  foreign  competition.  Nobody  has  a  right  to 
complain  that  in  the  performance  of  the  delicate  and  arduous  duty  with 
which  you  are  charged  you  should  wish  to  exercise  the  greatest  caution ; 
and  I  am  not  surprised  therefore  that  you  were  not  prepared  to  accord 
at  once  all  that  was  asked,  imperfectly  informed  as  you  must  have  been 
in  regard  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  I  am  glad  to  *know,  in  connection 
with  the  oral  hearing  with  which  you  favored  him,  that  he  was  allowed 
to  present  to  your  committee  a  pamphlet  containing  a  statement  of  im- 
portant facts  relating  to  American  cement,  which  I  trust  your  commit- 
*  tee  has  found  time  to  read.  Mr.  Ackerman  atateij  that  his  talk  was 
with  you ;  that,  having  heard  what  he  had  to  say,  you  admitted  that 
the  specific  duty  of  6  cents  per  100  pounds  of  cement  was  not  enough, 
and  proposed  to  increase  it  to  8  cents  per  100  pounds.  Since  that  in- 
terview Mr.  Mills,  influenced  by  reports  from  Ulster  County  (which  has 
been  heretofore  predominantly  Democratic),  was  induced  to  strike  out, 
just  before  the  final  passage  of  his  bill,  the  proposed  10  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  duty,  and  thus  restore  the  old  rate  of  20  per  cent.,  which, 
under  old  valuations,  would  make  the  duty  about  equal  to  8  cents  per 
100  pounds.  He  refused  to  make  it  a  specific  duty  of  10  cents  per  100 
pounds,  although  that  was  strenuously  urged  by  McOomas,  of  Mary- 
land, and  Sowden,  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  If  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  refer  to  Mr.  Ackerman's  pamphlet  I  think 
you  will  discover  reasons  why  8  cents  per  100  pounds  is  not  enough ; 
for,  while  a  specific  duty  is  preferable  to  an  ad  valorem  one,  we  should 
be  obliged  to  say  to  the  questioning  and  voting  workingmen  of  Ulster 
County,  and  elsewhere,  that  the  protection  afibrded  by  the  Democratk 
and  Bepublicau  bills  were  about  equal,  and  neither  adequate.  If  it  be 
true,  as  alleged,  that  the  difference  in  the  price  of  foreign  labor  amount 
to  13  cents  per  100  pounds,  then  it  is  evident  that  you  have  fixed  upon 
a  rate  too  low ;  and,  permit  me  to  say,  that  you  are  hardly  faithful  to 
the  principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  Bandall,  ^Hhat  the  rate  should  be  ample 
to  cover  any  increased  cost  of  production  which  may  exist  in  conse- 
quence of  the  higher  rate  of  wages  existing  in  this  country.''  He  fur- 
ther says,  ^^That  when  the  importations  in  any  line  of  commodities  is 
large  and  increasing  from  year  to  year  (and  no  good  reason  appears 
why  the  things  can  not  a43  well  be  produced  here),  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  the  duties  are  below  the  cost  line,  and  the  advantage  is  with  the 
foreign  producer.''  And  he  goes  on  to  say,  "That  if  in  any  instance  the 
rate  of  duty  is  too  low  to  cover  the  diflference  of  cost  I  am  ready  to  help 
raise  it"  (see  speech  of  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Bandall,  of  Pennsylvania,  la 
the  House  of  Representatives  May  18, 1888,  pp.  6,  12). . 

If  you  will  turn  to  Mr.  Ackerman's  pamphlet  you  will  see  it  stated 
''that  the  importations  of  foreign  cement  have  increased  at  the  rate 
of  34  per  cent,  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1887,  the  importations  increased  64  per  cent,  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  while  the  invoiced  price  of  the  foreign  article  has  declined 
on  an  average  of  12  per  cent,  a  year."   But  enormous  as  was  the  in- 
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crease  during  the  fih-^l  year  of  1887,  it  was  vastly  exceeded  by  that  of 
1888,  which  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  informs  us  amounted  to  nearly  a 
million  of  barrels  more  than  the.  importations  of  the  previous  year, 
being  an  increase  of  fully  88  per  cent.  Clearly,  therefore,  if  we 
Hccept  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Eandall's  reasoning,  the  tariff  ought  to 
be  increased.  Already  in  some  parts  of  the  TJnited  States  (owing  to 
some  saving  in  the  cost  of  shipment)  the  foreign  cement  has  been  able 
to  supplant  the  American  almost  entirely ;  and  unless  a  larger  protec- 
tion is  afforded  the  whole  business  will  be  endangered.  There  is  no 
cement  in  higher  favor  in  Washington  than  Cumberland  cement  to-day, 
and  yet,  under  the  most  economical  management,  the  Cumberland 
company  has  been  able  barely  to  hold  its  own,  so  that  for  several  years 
past  it  has  not  been  able  to  pay  a  cent  of  dividend.  As  cement  is 
nearly  all  labor,  it  is  labor  that  high  tariff  protects ;  and  certainly  if  I 
were  a  laboring  man  I  should  consider  that  party  that  gave  me  most 
protection  was  the  party  I  ought  to  support.  I  can  not  but  think, 
therefore,  that  party  policy  and  the  national  welfare  unite  in  recom- 
mending a  rate  such  as  the  case  demands.  Certainly  13  cents  per  100 
pounds  should  be  the  minimum ;  better  18  cents;  better  still,  perhaps, 
25  cents,  thus  securing  the  entire  market  to  the  home  producer.  Let 
the  duty  be  what  it  will,  it  will  make  but  little  difference  to  the  con- 
sumer, for  that  will  be  regulated  by  home  comx>etition. 


CIGARS,  TOBACCO,  ETC. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  BLAKELY, 

Importer  and  manufcLcturer  ofoigarB,  tobacco,  cigarettes,  and  smokers^  arOoUa,  New  York. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  the  internal  revenue  on  cigars,  snuff, 
cigarettes,  and  tobacco  should  be  abolished.  Il^ot  because  it  was  intro- 
duced as  a  war  tax,  but  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
twenty  five  years  there  has  been  paid  to  the  Government  for  internal- 
revenue  stamps  on  cigars,  cigarettes,  snuff,  and  tobacco  the  sum  of 
8747,1)81,000;  also  for  the  reason  that  the  system  of  detective  surveil- 
lance, as  in  force,  is  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  to  consumers  and 
to  every  one  engaged  in  the  business.  As  the  law  stands  a  dealer  must 
sell  even  the  last  cigar  out  of  the  original  box  in  which  it  was  packed 
and  stamped  at  the  factory.  Moreover,  the  box  must  be  destroyed  or 
the  stamp  erased  as  soon  as  the  box  is  emptied.  Now,  what  consumer 
wiU  not  object  to  a  dealer  passing  out  a  box  with  but  one  or  two  therein? 
And  yet  any  .dealer  who  takes  the  last  two  cigars  out  of  a  box  and  places 
them'on  the  top  of  a  box  just  opened  renders  himself  liable  to  imprison- 
ment and  fine.  At  one  time  Collector  Marshall  D.  Blake,  of  New  York 
City,  acting  under  the  law,  seized  and  compelled  me  to  take  out  of  my 
show  window  empt j  cigar  boxes,  and  I  was  put  to  great  expense  and 
trouble,  and  yet  the  boxes  had  only  been  used  for  display.  1  know  of  many 
cases  of  small  dealers  being  arrested  and  caused  both  anno^'ance  and 
expense  for  having  in  some  small  way  technically  violated  these  two  sec- 
tions. 

The  stamps,  Government  detective  surveillance,  bonds  that  have  to  be 
given  by  the  manufactuijer  for  himself  or  firm,  and  every  cigar-maker 
emi>loyed,  is  really  a  protection  to  the  capitalist  who  owns  a  factory. 
Any  expert  cigar-maker  is  prevented  from  going  into  business  for  himself, 
as  he  has  not  got  the  capital  to  first  pay  license,  give  a  bond,  and  buy 
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stamps,  all  of  which  mast  be  paid  in  cash  before  he  has  started;  aiul 
this  is  the  reason  why  all  the  larger  manufacturers  want  to  retain  the 
present  internal-revenue  system,  luiowing  that  it  helps  to  make  the  rich 
richer  and  keeps  the  poor  man  down  to  do  the  work  without  any  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement.  Previous  to  enforcement  of  the  present  internal- 
revenue  laws  any  tobacconist  could  weigh  tobacco  out  of  barrels  and  mix 
it  to  suit  consumers  in  their  presence,  but  tobacco  can  now  be  only  packed 
in  2-oance,  4-ouDcey  8-ounce,  and  16-ounco  packages  or  boxes,  and  must 
be  sealed  by  placing  the  stamp  over  the  opeuiug  before  leaving  the  fac- 
tory. I  am  often  requested  by  customers  to  take  two^  or  more  kinds  of 
tobacco  out  of  packages  already  stamped  and  mix  them.  If  I  do  so  I  am 
liable  to  arrest,  line,  and  imprisonmeut  for  mixing  tobacpo  without  hav- 
ing a  manufacturer's  license;  yet  I  can  not  get  a  license  to  manufacture  at 
my  store  because  the  law  prevents  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  cigarettes, 
and  cigars  at  the  place  where  retailed.  The  law  also  prevents  the  farmer 
who  grows  tobacco  from  manufacturing  even  for  his  own  use,  but  he  must 
sell  it  to  (capitalists  known  as)  dealers,  and  make  return  of  his  sales  to 
the  Government. 

I  most  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  unjustness  of  the  law  as 
it  now  exists,  and  both  as  a  dealer  and  consumer  would  urge  upon  you 
to  do  away  with  this  unjust  tax ;  and  I  would  also  respectfully  request 
that  if  there  is  any  change  made  there  shall  be  a  clause  inserted  to  give 
a  rebate  for  all  full  stamped  packages  in  the  hands  of  dealers  when  the 
law  takes  effect 


BRASS-BAND  INSTRUMENTS. 

8TATEMEVT  OF  W.  J.  MoGO&MIOK, 

/Vwident  of  the  Henry  Distin  Manufacturing  Company,  PhUadelphiay  Pa. 

I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  extremely  low  tariff  on  our 
line  of  manufacture,  namely,  brass-band  instruments.  Why  our  line 
should  be  discriminated  against,  both  in  the  law,  as  now  in  the  statute 
books,  and  the  proposed  law,  known  as  the  Mills  Bill,  I  fail  to  under- 
stand. All  other  goods  manufactured  from  brass  have  a  fair  protective 
duty  of  45  per  cent.,  except  our  line,  which,  coming  under  the  head  of 
musical  instruments,  has  only  25  per  cent,  duty^  an  amount  totally  in- 
adequate to  compete  with  foreign  makers,  whose  average  pay  for  skilled 
artisans  is  only  $1  per  day,  while  we  pay  $3  per  day  for  the  same  class 
of  help  in  this  country.  Can  you  not  put  our  make  of  goods  on  the 
same  basis  with  general  brass  articles  and  thus  give  our  industry  a 
chance  to  develop  t  Baw  material  enters  very  little  into  the  cost  of  our 
production,  in  fact,  less  than  one-tenth  stands  for  raw  material,  leaving 
nine-tenths  of  our  net  cost  that  goes  directly  to  labor.  Our  goods  are 
not  a  necessity,  the  taxing  of  which  would  bear  heavily  upon  any  partic- 
ular class  of  people,  but  a  luxury,  which  certainly  should  bear  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  taxes.  There  have  already  sprung  up  in  this  country  ibur 
large  factories  and  numerous  small  shops  that  are  struggling  for  an  ex- 
istence. It  would  certainly  be  an  act  of  justice  to  a  deserving  industry, 
as  it  is  manifestly  unjust  to  tax  the  thousand  and  one  brass  necessities 
that  enter  into  the  life  of  all,  and  single  our  profession  out  with  so  un- 
fair  a  discrimination.  We  are  asking  KOt  for  an  especial  enactment 
that  will  give  us  a  greater  share  of  protection  than  we  deserve,  but  we 
do  ask  to  be  placed  upon  a  par  with  all  other  manufacturers  making  a 
line  of  brass  goods. 
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PHOSPHORUS. 
STATEMEHT  OF  J.  J.  ALLEN'S  SONS,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

We  respectfully  ask  your  attention  to  the  item  of  phosphorus  in 
preparing  a  tariff  bill.  It  now  pays  20  per  cent.  daty.  The  Iklills  bill 
puts  it  on  the  free  list.  Phosphorus  is  used  principally  in  the  manu- 
facture of  matches,  but  also  in  various  other  preparations. 

Its  history  in  this  country  is:  Until  about  twenty  years  ago  it  was 
not  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  was,  we  think,  entirely  free  of 
duty,  and  was  selling  from  England  at  $1.50  to  $1.20  peir  pound.  A 
duty  of  20  per  cent,  was  then  put  on,  and  a  plant  was  erected  in  this 
country  costing  over  $100,000.  As  soon  as  the  American  works  were 
fairly  under  way  English  phosphorus  was  reduced  to  75  cents  per 
pound  delivered  at  Ifew  York.  The  American  works  failed,  and  the 
price  of  English  phosphorus  was  advanced  to  about  $1.  The  Ameri- 
can works  stood  idle  several  years,  were  finally  bought  out  and  came 
into  our  possession,  were  started  up,  and  English  phosphorus  again 
dropped  to  75  cents.  It  was  found  that  a  moderate  profit  could  be 
made  at  our  works  at  this  rate  by  careful  management,  and  we  contiur 
ued  about  three  years,  during  which  time  another  large  plant  was 
erected  in  this  country,  and  we  think  a  third  one.  The  English  manu- 
facturers now  evidently  decided  to  wipe  out  ihe  industry  here,  and  con- 
tractecl  with  the  corporation  which  purchases  about  three-fourths  of  all 
used  in  this  country  to  deliver  it  to  them  at  New  York  for  several  years 
al  about  50  cents  per  pound,  continuing  to  charge  small  outside  buyers 
70  to  75  cents.  This  closed  our  works,  as  it  was  below  cost,  and  by 
careful  figuring  we  believe  the  present  price  leaves  no  profit  to  the  En- 
glish manufacturers  after  paying  the  present  duty.  The  English  manu- 
facture is  entirely  cpntrolled  by  one  house,  and  we  believe  their  policy 
to  be  to  compel  us  to  let  our  plant  decay,  after  which,  and  in  particular 
if  the  duty  is  removed,  which  would  discourage  us  from  keeping  our 
plant  in  repair,  the  price  in  America  would  undoubtedly  be  advanced 
50  to  100  per  cent. 

If  the  present  duty  of  20  per  cent,  is  retained  we  shall  keep  up  our  plant 
and  compete  for  the  trade  whenever  the  price  is  as  high  as  70  cents, 
and  if  the  duty  should  be  increased  to  30  per  cent,  it  would  result  in  all 
the  phosphorus  for  this  country  being  made  at  home,  for  which  there  is 
sufficient  plant  ready,  and  as  this  plant  is  in  the  hands  of  two  or  more 
rival  concerns,  it  would  insure  the  consumer  receiving  his  phosphorus 
at  the  moderate  price  of  70  to  75  cents  per  pound,  and  give  employment 
at  double  the  wages  paid  in  England  to  a  large  number  of  hands  now 
idle. 


TYPE. 


STATEMENT  OF  BENTON,  WALDO  ft  00., 

Type-founderSt  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

We  take  the- liberty  of  addressing  you  for  the  purpose  of  calling  your 
attention  to  a  point  in  the  Mills  tariff  bill,  as  follows :  It  proposes  to 
tax  our  raw  material,  lead,  1^  cents  per  pound;  which  is  equivalent  to 
45  TA» 
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31^  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  while  it  only  allows  15  per  cent,  ad  yaloremon 
new  type. 

It  is  possible  that  the  promoters  of  this  bill  may  argue  that  the  tax 
on  new  type-metal  is  only  15  per  cent.  This  is  trne,  bat  no  founder  of 
any  standing  in  the  United  States  ever  uses  ready-mixed  metals.  The 
reputation  of  our  product  depends  largely  on  the  metal  used,  and  we 
would  not  dare  to  use  metal  of  any  one  else's  mixing,  for  the  reason 
that  after  it  is  mixed  we  would  not  know  what  metals  nor  proportions 
of  metals  had  been  used. 

We  trust  in  reviewing  the  bill  this  matter  may  meet  with  your 
attention. 


FLOOR  OIL-CLOTHS. 

STATEMENT  OF  A.  E.  POWERS. 

OfD,  PmD0r8  f  Som,  floor  oiUeloth  manufacturers,  at  LanHngburgh  and  Newhurgk,  N,  Y, 

In  reply  to  a  request  for  information  firom  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  for  intbrmation  regarding  the  probable  effect 
upon  the  business  of  manufacturing  floor  oil  cloths,  should  the  Mills 
bill,  as  passed  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  become  a  law. '  I  submit 
the  following  statement,  viz: 

The  rate  of  duty  proposed  on  these  productions  by  the  Mills  bill  is  25 
per  cent.,  a  reduction  of  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  cost  of  labor  per  diem  for  men  employed  in  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing floor  oil-cloths  in  the  United  States  is  nearly  double  that  paid 
in  Scotland  and  England,  as  ascertained  by  the  writer  some  years  since. 
In  addition  to  this  difference  the  Scotch  manufacturers  have  the  fur- 
ther advantage  of  an  apprentice  system  which  gives  them  the  services 
of  about  a  third  of  their  force  at  a  very  small  rate  of  wages.  In  Scot- 
land we  are  informed  that  the  highest  rate  of  wages,  except  to  fore- 
men, does  not  exceed  4  shillings  sterling  per  day.  In  our  establish- 
ments men  in  like  positions  earn  from  $1.70  to  $2.10  per  day. 

The  chief  article  of  cost  after  labor  in  our  manufacture  is  the  canvas 
or  foundation  of  the  fabric.  This  is  almost  wholly  manufactured  in 
Scotland,  and  the  proposed  duty  on  that  article  is  25  per  cent. 

The  article  next  in  value  which  we  consume  is  linseed  oil,  and  the 
proposed  duty  is  15  cents  per  gallon. 

The  cost  in  London  in  June  of  this  year,  of  linseed  oil,  was  i&18  158. 
per  ton  of  300  gaMons,  at  $4.88  per  pound  sterling,  equal  to  30.5  per 
gallon. 

Proposed  duty  15  cents  per  gallon,  nearly  50  per  cent,  on  the  invoice 
price. 

Next  in  value  is  white  lead,  on  which  the  proposed  duty  is  2  cents 
per  pound. 

The  price  of  white  lead  in  London  in  June  last  was  £20  5«.  per  2^240 
pounds,  equal  to  4.45  cents  per  pound.  The  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound 
would  be  42.7  per  cent,  on  the  cost  price  of  white  lead. 

Copal  varnish  is  next  in  value,  and  the  present  duty  is  40  per  cent, 
which  is  to  remain  unchanged. 

I  do  not  go  further  into  minor  details,  as  many  of  the  earthy  mate- 
rials are  now  produced  here  at  low  cost,  still  not  so  low  as  in  England 
and  Scotland. 

I  think  this  statement  shows  clearly  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  on 
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floor  oilcloths  and  like  fabrics  should  remaiu  und^anged  at  40  per  cent, 
ad  valorem. 

1  am  informed  that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  propose  to  fix 
tbe  duties  at'lO  cents  per  square  yard  and  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  following  statement  will  illustrate  the  effect  on  prices  here  under 
the  present  rate  of  duty,  compared  with  the  prices  and  percentages 
under  the  rates  proix)sed  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance: 


SterliDg 

CoBt  in  TT. 

Like  ooBt 

Rate  of 
advalo- 
rem  with 

co8i  per 

S.  currency 

withdHtyat 

square 

with  40  per 

10  cents  and 

yard. 

cent.  duly. 

15  per  cent. 

duty. 

g.d. 

Centt. 

CenU. 

Percent 

3    0 

88.66 

83.28 

31.09 

2    7 

76.95 

73.65 

83.70 

2 

61. 62 

60.94 

3a  89 

•* 

38.59 

41.08 

53.17 

*  No  <lirect  trade. 

This  statement  shows  that  the  luoposod  rates  of  i3uty  on  the  goods  at 
the  above-named  prices  (which  cover  the  range  of  foreign  floor  oil-cloths 
usually  imported)  would  be  less  than  the  present  duty.  The  great  balk 
of  the  foreign  goods  imported  cost  above  28,  sterling  per  yard.  Thp 
duties  proposed  on  two  of  the  chief  articles  of  consumption  and  the 
higher  cost  of  labor  here  make  it  clear  that  the  present  rate  of  duty 
should  be  continued  or  the  proposed  mixed  rate  should  be  made  equiv- 
alent to  the  present  rate. 


FANS, 
STATEMENT  OF  F.  B.  ALLEN, 

Of  iht  Allen  Fan  Company^  of  East  Brjaintreey  MaM, 

As  regards  taking  fans  from  the  list  of  enumerated  articles,  we  can  see 
but  little  benefit  to  be  derived  therefrom  to  the  domestic  manufacturer, 
from  the  fact  that  the  importer  would  invariably  be  able  to  get  the 
goods  through  under  the  lowest  rates,  no  one  but  a  manufacturer  being 
able  to  determine  what  portion  of  the  fan  is  chief  value. 

In  foreign-made  fans,  on  account  of  their  being  made  largely  by  hand 
and  the  top  being  untaxed,  the  stick  is  chief  value.  But  with  us  the 
case  is  reversed,  owing  to  our  improved  machinery  and  the  abundance 
of  wood  in  this  country,  and  our  tops  being  so  heavily  taxed,  the  tdp  is 
invariably  chief  value. 

The  only  remedy  I  can  see  in  this  matter  is  to  have  "fan  tops''  cut 
in  the  form  of  a  circle  (inclosed  pattern)  and  admitted  at  a  nominal 
duty  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  This  alone,  as  I  understand  it,  has 
made  tbe  button  industry  in  this  country  what  it  is  to-day. 

The  material  which  we  import,  and  which  is  called  satin,  is  composed 
principally  of  cotton  and  a  dressing  of  some  sort,  with  a  very  little  silk. 
But  the  silk  being  of  chief  value  it  pays  a  duty  of  60  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem, whereas  the  same  material  comes  through  in  fans  at  35  per  cent. 
'  This  material  is  dressed  stiff  so  that  it  will  fold,  and  can  not,  so  far  as  I 
have  anj'  knowledge,  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

This  material  can  not  be  made  in  this  country ;  at  all  events,  we  have 
foiled  thus  for  to  find  a  manufacturer  who  is  willing'to  undertake  it. 
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The  niaaufacturiDg  of  faus  in  this  country  began  about  twenty  years 
ago,  and  on  account  of  the  injustice  in  the  tariff  has  been  a  failure. 
Every  one,  with  the  exception  of  myself,  who  has  undertaken  it  has 
given  it  up,  and  unless  Congress  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  something 
1  fear  that  I  also  will  have  to  abandon  the  industry.  But  should  the 
help  we  require  be  given  us  I  see  no  reason  why  75  per  cent,  of  the  goods 
now  imported  should  not  be  made  here. 


ALIZARINE. 
STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  8.  HATCH,  OF  HEW  YORK. 

Alizarine  colors,  or  dies,  as  they  are  known,  are  manufactured  from 
antbraeene  in  eight  colors.  <' Alizarine,  natural  or  artificial,"  is  on  the 
free  list  under  the  present  tariff  act  (section  2503,  paragraph  505),  but 
under  a  decision  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  only  live 
colors  of  the  artificial  alizarine  are  admitted  free ;  the  colors  orange^ 
browiij  and  blue  are  taxed  a  duty  of  35  per  cent,  because  of  improper 
phraseology  used  in  the  act. 

All  eight  colors  are  made  by  the  same  three  chemical  processes,  in 
the  first  instance,  from  anthracene  ;  it  requires  a  fourth  process  added 
to  make  orange,  and  a  fifth  to  make  blue  and  brown. 

Tlierc  is  not  a  manufacturer  of  any  of  the  eight  colors  of  alizarine  in 
tlie  United  States. 

The  artificial  alizarine  dyes  are  used  in  nearly  every  large  city  in  the 
Union. 

They  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  all  prints,  calicos,  and  woolens, 
M.i  well  as  innumerable  other  classes  of  manufacture. 

The  only  substitutes  for  the  three  colors  excluded  under  this  decision 
are  all  imported  and  are  now  on  the  free  list,  viz:  Persian  berries 
(orange),  indigo  (blue),  cutch'  (brown). 

All  eight  colors  are  used  for  exactly  the  same  purposes,  but  the  last 
three  were  not  discovered  until  subsequent  to  the  tariff'  act  of  1883. 

There  is  not  a  cotton  or  woolen  manufacturer  in  the  United  States 
who  would  not  favor  this  amendment,  except  he  had  asked  Congress  for 
protection  in  some  inconsistent  manner. 

^'^obody  is  benefited  in  this  country  by  this  duty  on  these  three  col- 
ors, and  the  Treasury  does  not  need  this  revenue. 


SOAP. 


STATEMEHT  OF  JAMES  S.  HIRH  &  CO., 

Soap-makers^  Chicago,  Ilh 

The  tariff  bill  submitted  by  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  the  full  committee  contemplates  legislation  which  would 
be  very  unjust  to  American  manufacturers  of  soap. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  free  admission  of  the  foieign  article  in  all  its 
forms,  but  leaves  without  any  modification  the  duty  on  certain  chemi- 
cals which  home  makers  are  cdhipelled  to  im))ort. 
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The  duty  on  imported  chemicals,  ranging  from  23  per  cent,  to  100  per 
cent.,  increases  thel  cost  of  making  soap  in  this  country  by  at  least  one- 
fifth  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

We  assume  that  while  sulphate  of  soda,  known  as  salt  cake,  is  to  be 
entered  in  the  free  list,  this  will  not  effect  the  grading  of  caustic  soda 
(which  is  made  from  salt  cake). 

Practically  all  the  caustic  soda  used  in  America  comes  from  abroad. 
To  continue  the  excessive  duty  on  this  commodity,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  allow  foreign  soaps  to  enter  untaxed,  is  manifestly  an  unequal 
distribution  of  favors. 

Tho  specific  duty  on  caustic  soda  is  1  cent  a  pound,  or  over  one-third 
the  value  of  the  article.  So  far  as  caustic  soda  is  concerned,  the  bill 
could  not  be  more  favorable  to  foreign  manufacturers  of  chemicals  if 
they  had  drawn  it  themselves. 

The  bill  proposes  to  admit  certain  preparations  of  i>ota8h  without 
duty ;  but  soap  manufacturers  are  not  benefited,  as  these  articles  are 
bat  little  used  in  their  business. 

To  put  it  shortly  and  simply,  foreign  soap  comes  in  free,  while  the 
costly  chemicals  which  American  makers  have  to  import  are  excessively 
taxed.    Is  not  that  an  injustice  on  the  face  of  itf 


LINEN. 


STATEMENT  OF  A.  E.  TXTSHEE,  JE., 
PreHdmt  of  the  Flax  and  Hemp  Spinnert  and  Ch'owers'  Aaaooiaiion,  of  Boston,  Mau, 

At  your  request  I  have  made  investigation  to  find  how  fine  linen  piece 
goods  are  being  made  in  this  country  at  this  time;  also  to  find  how 
coarse  linen  is  used  in  connection  with  the  shirt  trade,  so  that  you  may 
be  able  to  make  a  distinct  line  between  the  coarse  and  fine  goods. 

I  find  that  the  Stevens  Linen  Company  make  goods  marked  ^^  XX," 
that  count  -about  thirty-three  threads  in  warp  and  filling;  they  also 
make  a  twill  marked  "  S.  E.  T.,"  which  counts  about  forty-two  by 
thirty-two  threads. 

In  linen  for  shirt-fronts,  a  coarse  size  would  be  No.  1200,  that  num- 
ber being  a  technical  term  in  use  by  the  manufacturers  of  linen.  This 
number  counts  twelve  threads  in  warp  and  filling  to  a  gauge  of  defi- 
nite size,  which  I  find  to  be  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
This  would  make  a  No.  12  (or  1200)  count  sixty-four  threads  in  warp 
and  filling.  Most  of  the  linens  used  for  shirt-fronts  are,  however,  finer 
than  the  number  just  referred  to.  The  shirt-makers  also  use  a  coarser 
linen  for  the  back  of  the  shirt-fronts,  and  a  manufacturer  has  informed 
me  that  No.  900  is  the  coarsest  used  for  this  purpose,  and  that  No.  900 
would  count  nine  threads  to  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  or  forty-eight 
by  forty-eight  threads  to  the  inch. 

The  result  of  my  investigations  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  for  the 
present,  if  all  goods  finer  than  forty -five  threads  in  either  warp  or  fill- 
ing were  admitted  at  the  present  rate  of  duty,  or  35  per  cent.,  and  that 
all  coarse  goods  were  retained  in  the  clause  which  you  now  have,  plac- 
ing them  at  40  per  cent,  it  would  be  a  reasonable  basis,  and  would  not 
teud  to  increase  the  revenue,  but  the  increased  duty  on  the  coarser 
line  of  goods  would  stimulate  and  aid  the  manufacturers  now  making 
ooarse  goods,  and  also  tend  to  the  establishing  of  new  mills. 
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CARD  WIRE. 

STATEMENT  OF  E.  P.  WOODS, 

Of  Woods,  Sherwood  <f  Co.,  of  Lowell,  Mau. 

As  the  tariff  qaestion  is  now  before  the  SeDate,and  agreeable  to  sag- 
gestion  from  Hon.  Charles  H.  Allen,  member  of  the  Honse  from  this  dis- 
trict, I  take  the  liberty  to  briefly  state :  A  short  time  before  the  revision 
of,  our  tariff,  in  1883,  the  English  commenced  to  manufactore  hardened 
and  tempered  steel  card  wire,  which  has  rapidly  been  superseding  iron 
card  wire,  which  was  largely  made  and  used  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad  for  many  years. 

Please  note :  The  hardening  and  tempering  of  wire,  or  briefly  temper- 
ing, is  a  remanufacture— a  business  of  itself — separate  and  apart  ftom 
the  drawing  or  making  of  wire. 

About  the  close  of  1882  the  Lowell  Steel  Wire  Company  (a  concern 
in  which  I  have  been  heavily  interested)  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
tempering  wire.  At  first  we  obtained  wire  from  England  drawn  to  re- 
quired sizes,  but  it  was  soon  deemed  wise  to  import  the  wire  at  No,  19 
and  draw  it  here  to  such  finer  numbers  as  were  required.  Accordingly 
a  new  and  greatly  enlarged  plant  was  established,  a  mill  built  for 
drawing  the  wire,  and  one  for  tempering,  besides  an  annealing  house, 
etc.,  and  the  business  started  off  encouragingly  (except  as  we  were 
aware  there  was  really  no  tariff*  protection  on  tempered  steel  wire  other 
than  on  card  clothing,  in  schedule  F,  section  411,  tariff  1883,  which 
shows  45  cents  per  square  foot  on  card  clothing,  which  somebody  was 
bright  enough  to  secure  at  the  dawn  of  this  new  business;  but  this  has 
been  of  no  benefit  to  manufacturers  of  tempered  steel  wire  in  this  coun- 
try ;  it  only  protects  the  card  clothing  manufacturers,  as  against  the 
same  from  England),  and  we  were  able  to  command  English  prices, 
which  were  as  follows: 


No. 

Per  pound. 

Na 

Perpoond. 

•        Na 

! 

Perpoond. 

20 

Oentt. 
23 
24 
25 
26 
29 
31 

28 

Genu. 
33 
35 
87 
39 
41 
43 

82 

Oenta, 
61 
55 
61 
78 
01 

21 

27..., 

83 

22 

28 

34 

23 

24 

29 

35 

SO 

36 

25 

31 

37 

But  finding  that  we  were  producing  a  good  article  the  English  man- 
ufacturers followed  with  reduction,  until  January  10, 1885,  they  issued 
the  following  prices  to  our  American  customers : 


No. 

Per  pound. 

No. 

Perpoun<L 

Kg. 

Perpoond. 

20 

CmU, 

26 

CenU. 
261 

u 

Oentt. 

21 

27 

1  33 

22 

23 

234 

28 

20 

28i 
30 
31J 
34i 

84 

35    

24 

^ 

30 

3fi 

25 

81 

37 

. 
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And  December  31, 1&87,  they  offered  our  castomers  the  following : 


Ko. 

Per  pound. 

No. 

PerpooBd. 

Ko. 

Pflirpoinid* 

90 

Omit, 

26 

27 

OtiUt, 

2U. 

82 

Omit. 

» 

88 

•       85 

41 

21 

83 

12....'. 

28 

27 

84 

23 

2© 

85 

24. 

80 

86 

25 .^... 

31 

87 

Yon  will  observe  the  sizes  least  or  not  called  for  were  omitted  in 
later  quotatioDS.  Of  course  the  higher  the  numbers  or  the  finer  the 
wire  the  greater  the  labor  required  for  production.  Please  note  the 
difTercnce  in  price  on  No.  36,  when  in  1883  it  was  91  cents  per  ponnd, 
and  at  the  close  of  1887  it  was  45^  cents  per  pound,  a  reduction  of  nearly 
50  i)er  cent.  Also  please  uote  that  until  the  Eoglish  mannfacturers  had 
discovered  competition  in  this  country  they  charged  our  American  con- 
sumers very  high  prices  on  the  various  sizes  of  hardened  and  tempered 
cast- steel  card  wire ;  but  finding  their  peers  on  this  side  the  water  they 
went  in  for  the  chase  until  their  very  great  reduction  in  price  proved 
disastrous  to  our  enteri)rise,  and  the  business  with  us  is  now  prostrated, 
and  for  several  months  the  works  have  been  practically  idle.  And  yet 
I  believe  that  with  more  age  in  the  art,  and  riper  experience,  hardened 
and  tempered  cast-steel  wire  can  and  will  be  manufactured  in  this 
country  by  others  as  cheap  as  in  England — barring  difference  in  cost  of 
labor.  This  great  reduction  in  price  has  proved  disastrous  to  our  en- 
terprise and  the  business  is  now  prostrated  and  practically  idle. 

Had  section  183,  schedule  0,  tariff  1883,  been  made  to  read  <<  steel  or 
steel  wire  not  especially  enumerated  or  provided  for,^^  etc.,  it  would 
seem  to  have  given  us  protection  under  section  216,  schedule  G^  and 
have  made  a  great  difference ;  and  yet,  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
stUl  to  give  tempered  steel  wire  or  tempered  steel  card  wire  a  section 
by  itself;  but  it  would  seem  to  writer  that  a  section  devoted  to  tem- 
pered steel  wire  should  be  made  to  protect  tempered  steel  card  wire, 
watch-springs,  etc.,  at  say  45  per  cent,  at  least. 

I  trust  you  will  pardon  these  remarks,  so  much  in  detail,  as  they 
treat  upon  a  new  article  of  manufacture,  not  contemplated  when  the 
tariff  bill  of  1883  was  framed.  During  the  past  fonr  years  I  have  made 
several  efforts  and  investigations  upon  this  subject,  in  which  I  have 
been  kindly  aided  by  ex-Congressman  Bussell  (who  was  in  the  House 
from  this  district),  by  Judge  Kelly,  the  honorable  Messrs.  Beed,  Mc- 
Einley,  and  Allen;  also  by  the  lamented  Secretary  of  Treasury  Man- 
ning, and  his  predecessor  of  former  administration,  and  their  subordi- 
nates in  office.  But  as  you  will  well  understand  nothing  has  as  yet  been 
accomplished.  However,  we  are  not  without  hope  that  sometlung  may 
yet  be  done  to  protect  an  industry  that  might  be  of  much  value  to  this 
country,  for  which,  I  assure  you,  many  would  be  profoundly  grateful. 
Following  foregoing  I  crave  your  patience,  while  I  add  that  since  1861 
we  have  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wire  house- 
hold goods  (many  lines  of  which  are  shown  in  catalogue,  of  which  I 
send  you  a  copy  by  this  mail)  until  recently  (increasingly  within  the 
past  four  years) ;  the  German  manufacturers  have  put  a  great  many  com- 
peting goods  on  our  market  at  a  price  with  which  we  can  not  profitably 
compete.  It  is  true  these  goods  are  inferior,  but  many  do  not  discern 
as  to  quality.    Even  considering  the  quality  of  goods  and  the  cheap- 
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ness  of  labor  in  Germany,  it  is  difficalt  for  ns  iff  see  how  they  can  pro- 
dace  the  goods,  pay  onr  present  daty,  and  sell  at  aboat  what  it  costa 
to  manafactare  here.  Bnt  we  think  we  know  that  it  is  accomplished^ 
in  part,  by  a  portion  of  the  German  parties  interested,  residing  and 
doing  business  in  this  country,  notably  in  New  York,  where  a  brother, 
Bon,  or  partner  reside,  to  whom  the  goods  are  invoiced  at  an  under- 
TaluatioBf  aud  being  of  the  interested  party,  the  account  is  made  right 
with  the  home*  house  in  Germany.  This  is  a  kind  of  evil  which,  if  it  is 
as  we  tbink,  should  be  corrected.  If  we  remember  correctly, manufact- 
urers in  Germany  pay  19  cents  to  37  cents  per  day,  where  we  pay  75 
centB  to  $1,75  and  |2. 

While  for  several  years  our  business  has  been  annoyed  with  English 
and  German  goods  we  are  of  late  suffering  more  seriously  from  the  im- 
portation of  goods  from  Germany,  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wire,  and 
introduced  bore  at  undervaluation  as  we  believe,  and  sold  at  retail  for 
less,  or  about  what  ours  cost  us  put  up  ready  for  market.  True,  they 
are  a  grade  inferior,  but  they  hurt  all  the  same.  I  trust  the  foregoing 
may  be  of  service  in  your  difficult  task,  and  result  in  good  to  the  lines 
indicati'd,  which  involves  the  interest  of  many  hundreds  of  workmen 
in  ibis  country. 

In  closing  I  will  venture  to  suggest  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  if  our 
duties  were  put  sufficiently  high  it  would  accomplish  the  double  pur- 
pose of  protection  desired  by  Bepublicans,  and  reduction  of  surplus  so 
mach  dtairod  by  Democrats. 

If  I  have  not  made  statement  clear  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  answer 
any  questions. 


BUTTONS. 


Statement  of  HORATIO  G.  KHIGHT,  10  and  12  Greene  Street,  H.  T.;  VELSOV 
C.  HE  WEIL,  Springfield,  Hass.;  and  J.  B.  SHITH,  Waterbnry,  Conn. 

The  uiidermgned,  manufacturers  of  buttons,  and  as  a  committee  rep- 
resent! ug  all  t£e  principal  button  manufacturers  in  the  United  States, 
beg  li^avo  to  make  the  following  statement: 

Accord  J  li  II  to  the  census  of  1880  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  e&tabli>ihments  in  this  country  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  but- 
tons, with  ti  capital  of  $2,013,350,  employing  6,826  persons,  upon  whom 
a  Timcb  lar^j^cr  number  were  wholly  or  partly  dependent  for  support.  la 
the  two  t>r  three  years  following  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  this 
industry ;  but  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  some  branches  of  the  busi- 
ness hav  (^  decreased,  are  at  the  present  time  languishing,  and  are  ap- 
pareutly  dying  out.  We  refer  particularly  to  goods  coming  under  the 
comnn^rcial  or  technical  designation  of  "hard  buttons,"  made  from  vege- 
table iTut  y,  [)earl,  horn,  and  various  compositions,  in  all  of  which  labor 
cormtitates  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

The  pr<?3ent  duty  on  imported  buttons  of  thi«f  class  is  25  per  cent 
ad  valortam-    (Schedule  N,  paragraph  407.) 

The  cheapness  of  labor  in  Europe  is  an  element  of  so  great  disad- 
vautagt^  to  the  American  manufacturers  that  twenty-five  or  more  es- 
tablishnieuts  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  vegetable  ivory  and  pearl 
btittonslnwe  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  business,  and  those  who  con- 
tinue tUe  manufacture  find  h  unremunerative.  IJot  only  are  they 
fiufleririg  by  the  disadvantage  referred  to,  but  we  are  credibly  jnformed 
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and  believe  that,  to  some  extent,  convict  labor  is  employed  In  the  man- 
nfacture  of  buttons  which  are  exported  to  this  country. 

By  reasonable  protection  to  this  indastry  it  may  be  revived  and  vastly 
increased,  and  will  famish  employment  and  support  to  several  th  wsand 
peox)le  in  addition  to  those  already  employed. 

Wethink  there  Is  no  valid  reason  why  imported  buttons  of  the  class 
above  referred  to  should  not  be  subject  to  the  same  duty  as  is  imposed 
upon  metal  buttons  and  those  composed  partly  of  metal. 

We  therefore  respectfully  and  earnestly  pray  that  in  a  revision  and 
equalization  of  the  tariff  your  honorable  committee  will  amend  Sched- 
ule N,  paragraph  407,  by  substituting  45"  per  cent,  ad  valorem  for 
25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  so  that  the  duty  on  "  buttons  and  button- 
molds  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for ''  shall  be  the  same  &8 
apon  buttons  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  brass,  and  upon  various 
other  articles  enumerated  in  Schedule  C,  paragraph  216.  In  this 
schedule  and  paiigraph  but  few  articles  are  enumerated  in  which  labor 
constitutes  so  large  a  part  of  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

I  append  the  following  letter,  which  explains  itself:    . 

New  York,  October  ^,  1885. 
8iB:  At  a  meeting  of  manufaotorers  of  bnttous  held  in  this  city  to-day  the  nnder- 
aigned  (chairman  and  secretary  of  said  meeting)  were  appointed  a  committee  to  an- 
swer yonr  circular  dated  September  8, 1885,  received  by  several  of  said  manufacturers. 

There  are  about  one  hundred  firms  and  cori)orations  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  bnttons  in  the  United  States,  the  value  of  whose  products  exceeds  15,000,000  per 
annum.  Various  metals,  horn,  bone,  India-rubber,  ivory,  pearl,  glass,  wood,  vegeta- 
ble ivory,  various  compositions,  and  a  ^reat  variety  of  textile  fabrics  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  buttons,  varyiug  in  size  from  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  li  inches  in 
diameter,  and  varying  in  cost  from  a  f(dw  cents  to  many  dollars  for  the  single  gross  of 
144  buttons. 

The  conmiercial  or  technical  designation  of  buttons  is  indicated  by  the  raw  materials 
of  which  they  are  composed,  exceptinf|[  those  made  from  various  textile  fabrics  which 
come  under  the  general  designation  ot  **  covered  buttons.''  x 

In  some  kinds  of  buttons  raw  material  constitutes  a  small  part  and  labor  a  large 
part  of  the  cost  of  manufacture;  labor,  however,  being  a  considerable  item  in  all. 

Many  of  the  raw  materials  are  imported,  and  while  some  are  free  of  dutv  and  others 
pay  a  low  duty,  some  are  subject  to  a  high  duty.  The  duty  on  imported  buttons  also, 
varies  greatly,  affording  ample  protection  on  some  kinds,  inadequate  protection  ou 
some,  and  no  protection  on  others.  Two  or  three  branches  of  this  industry,  in  which 
labor  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  production,  are  at  present  languishing  and 
apparently  dying  out. 

In  the  manufacture  of  most  kinds  of  buttons  the  cheapness  of  labor  in  Europe  is  an 
element  of  great  disadvantage  to  the  American  manufacturers.     "" 

By  the  foregoing  statement  of  facts  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  defi- 
nite aud  satisfactory  answers  to  the  questions  contained  iu  your  circular. 

While  WA  favor  specific  duties  in  lieu  of  ad  valorem  upon  imported  articles  to 
which  the  former  can  be  properly  applied,  we  fail  to  see  how  specific  rates  can  be 
fixed  upon  this  class  of  merchandise,  nor  is  it  possible  to  state  what  specific  rate 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  average  of  present  ad  valorem  rates. 

In  conclusion  we  respectfully  suggest  that  in  a  revision  of  the  tariff  it  may  be  ex- 
pedient to  prescribe  a  small  specific  duty  and  a  small  ad  valorem  duty  upon  Imported 
buttons,  thus  securing  some  security  against  undervaluation  and  reasonable  pro- 
tection  to  American  manufacturers. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

HoBATio  Q.  Knight, 

Chairman, 
*-    J.  Richard  Smith, 

Secrdary, 

Hon.  Daioxl  Manning, 

Seorekury  of  the  Treaewry,  Waehingfonf  D.  C. 
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WOOLENS. 

STATEHElrr  OF  WHUAM  K  OBUBDT,   WOBSTEB  SPDnVEB,  OF 

PTTTT.  A'H'RT.PTTT  A 

I  address  you  relative  to  the  schedule  for  woolens  now  under  consider- 
ation in  subcommittee  of  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate.  I  under- 
stand you  have  in  contemplation  the  placing  of  yarns  and  cloths  in  one 
schedule  and  at  the  same  specific  and  ad  valorem  rates. 

If  so,  and  the  rate  proposed  sufiicient  in  the  specific  rate  to  com- 
pensate for  wool  and  the  ad  valorem  rate  sufficient  to  compensate  for 
the  difference  in  labor  in  the  construction  of  yarn  and  cloths  are  put  at 
the  same  rate,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  worsted  i^inner  to  receive 
the  benefit  proposed.  The  spinner  would  be  necessitated  to  sell  his 
customer,  the  weaver,  at  a  less  rate  than  the  importation  value  of  yam 
in  order  to  sectire  a  customer. 

If  yarns  and  all  woolen  and  worsted  goods,  excepting  cloths,  were 
placed  at  35  cents  per  pound  specific  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  cloths 
should  be  5  cents  more  specific  and  10  per  cent,  additional  ad  valorem. 
I  write  to  you,  knowing  you  take  a  deep  interest  in  having  this  n^atter 
right. 

If  the  two  interests  of  yam- spinning  and  cloth- weaving  are  placed 
at  the  same  rate  in  the  bill  in  committee  it  will  be  difficult  in  the  future 
to  effect  alterations. 

This  matter  is  of  very  great  importance  to  the  wool  industry. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  million  pounds  of  American  wool  can  be  con- 
sumed by  the  worsted  spinning  industry  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  spinning  and  weaving  are  at  the  same  rate  of  protection,  the 
spinner  will  be  unable  to  use  American  wool  at  the  importation  value. 
With  10  cents  specific  on  wool  the  spinner  can  not  do  with  less  than 
'  35  cents  on  yam  from  fine  wool. 


HARD  RUBBER 

BEPOBT   VPOH  THE  HAKD-BUBBEB  INDU8TBT  OF  THE  UHITED 
STATES  BT  THE  BUTLEB  HABD  BUBBEB  COMPAlfT. 

We  beg  the  favorable  consideration  by  your  honorable  committee  of 
the  following  statement,  showing  the  injurious  results  to  the  interests 
of  hard  rubber  manufacturers  in  this  country,  arising  from  a  mistaken 
classification  in  the  existing  tariff  act.  Outta-percha  and  India  rubber 
are  popularly  supposed  to  be  one  and  the  same  article,  while,  in  fact, 
they  are  entirely  different.  Hard-rubber  goods  are  generally  supposed 
to  be  made  of  gutta-percha,  and  upon  this  supposition  section  441  in 
the  existing  tariff  act  was  intended  to  cover  hard-rubber  manufactures, 
and  imposes  a  duty  of  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Hard-rubber  goods, 
being  made  only  from  India-rubber,  are  admitted  under  section  454, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Articles  composed  of  India-rubber,  not  specifically  eDumerated  or  provided  for  in 
this  act»  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
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The  principal  products  of  hard-iabber  manufacturers  are  combs,  syr- 
inges, surreal  apparatus,  telephonic  and  electrical  supplies.  Oombs 
under  the  present  act,  section  419,  pay  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the 
proportion  of  labor  represented  in  their  manufacture  varies,  according 
to  the  quality  ot  the  comb,  from  50  to  (35  per  cent,  of  the.  value  of  the 
tinished  article.  Syringes,  telephone  handles,  etc.,  which  represent 
from  06  to  90  per  cent,  of  labor,  are  admitted  under  section  454  at  25 
I>er  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  illustrates  the  operation  of  the  existing  act,  and  we  would  ask 
of  your  honorable  committee  that  th'3  following  changes  be  introduced 
into  the  bill  now  in  preparation  by  you: 

Section  441  to  be  changed  to  read  as  follows : 

Gutta-percha,  manufactured,  and  all  articles  of  hard  rubber,  35  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  And  that  the  duty  be  restored  to  packages,  cartons, 
boxes,  etc.,  as  proposed  in  the  Mills  bill  as  originally  presented. 

The  honorable  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, recognizing  the  justice  of  our  claim,  include  under  the 
head  of  gutta-percha  all  articles  of  hard  rubber  (see  page  31,  line  49, 
first  edition  of  the  Mills  bill),  but  changed  the  rate  from  35  to  30  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

This  industry,  originating  in  this  country,  is  quite  an  important  and 
growing  one,  furnishing  employment  to  about  2,000  persons,  and  could 
be  materially  increased  were  it  not  for  the  German  and  English  com- 
iwtitors,  who,  paying  about  one-third  of  the  price  we  pay  for  labor, 
compel  us  to  abandon  the  production  of  many  articles  which  we  can 
and  ought  to  make.  Especially  during  the  past  year  have  we  suffered 
by  reason  of  this  competition  resulting  in  a  serious  diminution  of 
business  and  a  more  severe  loss  in  profits  owing  to  our  being  obliged  to 
sell  many  articles  below  the  prime  cost  of  i>roduction. 

That  the  hard-rubber  interest  in  this  country  is  not  one  of  the  so- 
called  ^'  profitable  monopolies,"  we  beg  to  say  that  up  to  this  time  this 
company  has  not  paid  but  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  its  capital  stock. 

To  give  one  illustration  only  of  the  effect  of  the  present  tariff,  we 
would  say  that  95  per  cent  o^ all  the  telephone  handles  in. the  United 
States  were  made  abroad  and  sold  at  less  than  they  could  be  produced 
for  here. 

The  raw  material  used  in  our  products  are  India-rubber  and  sulphur, 
both  now  on  the  free  list,  and  it  must  be  evident  to  you  that  without 
duties  adequate  to  balance  the  difference  between  the  foreign  and  home 
cost  of  labor,  we  should  be  obliged  to  reduce  the  wages  we  now  pay  or 
resign  our  market  to  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

By  a  system  much  in  vogue  with  foreign  manufacturers  of  consigning 
their  goods  to  so-called  agents,  goods  are  entered  at  value  barely  rep- 
resenting cost  of  production.  The  goods  are  delivered  by  these  agents 
to  the  real  importers,  who  escape  the  necessity  of  making  any  declara- 
tions, the  Government  is  deprived  of  its  just  revenue,  and  the  home 
manufacturer  of  the  protection  which  would  follow  from  an  honest  pay- 
ment of  duties. 

The  incidental  protection  arising  from  the  cost  of  freight,  insurance, 
etc.,  has  in  the  last  twenty  years  been  reduced  about 60  percent,  owing 
to  the  change  from  sailing  to  steam  vessels  and  consequent  cheapening 
of  freight  and  insurance. 
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METAL  SCHEDULE  OF  PRESENT  TARIFF. 
STATBMEVT  07  L  &  TOMIIHSOH,  OF  PHILADSLPHIA. 

Having  ha<l  until  recently  the  practice  and  experience  of  an  examiner 
in  the  appraiser's  department  of  the  custom-house  at  Philadelphia,  and 
in  the  performance  of  my  duty  in  examining  articles  embraced  in  the 
metal  schedule  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  administration  of  the  tariff 
laws,  I  have  therefore  taken  the  liberty  of  offering  some  suggestions 
as  to  the  phsaseology  of  the  law  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate 
are  now  formulating.  In  the  law  of  1883,  in  Bandall's  bill,  and  in  the 
Mills  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  similar,  if  not 
identical,  language  is  used  in  describing  and  classifying  the  different 
articles  named  in  the  tanfl^  thus  continuing  the  absurdities  and  in- 
consistencies that  are  continus^y  making  trouble  and  are  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  the  importers  and  brokers  to  undervalue  and  enter  mer- 
chandise at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  tiian  is  contemplated  by  the  law,  and 
by  protest  and  appeal  (from  the  classification  of  the  appraiser's),  being 
sustained  by  the  Secretariesof  the  Treasury  construing  and  applying  old 
and  obsolete  decisions  made  under  laws  that  have  been  repealed,  and 
by  deciding  that  the  commercial  name  of  an  article  governs  the  classi- 
flcation  (without  regard  to  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed),  are 
enabled  to  save  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  duty.  In  order  to  obviate  or 
prevent  this,  I  would  suggest  that  wherever  the  term  ^^commercially 
known  "  is  used  that  it  be  stricken  out  of  the  law,  and  an  article  or  sec 
tion  be  added  declaring  that  all  manufactures,  merchandise,  articles,  and 
wares  not  especially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act  be  classi 
fied  for  duty  according  to  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  with 
out  regard  to  its  commercial  name  or  uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied. 
Also  add  an  article  or  section  declaring  that  all  further  manipulation, 
or  manufacture,  or  change  of  any  Tong}x  or  crude  article,  or  raw  ma 
terial,  from  .a  condition  natural  to  it,  or  from  the  condition  they  maiy 
come  from  the  mold,  roils,  or  from  under  the  hammer,  and  not  especially 
enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  is  a  manufacture,  and  shall  be 
classified  for  duty  according  to  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed. 

Now  as  to  some  of  the  inconsistencies  of  the  law  of  1883.  In  section 
148,  ^4ron  in  slabs,  blooms,"  etc.,  and  other  forms  less  finished  than  iron 
in  bars,  except  castings,  shall  be  rated  as  iron  in  barb,  and  shall  pay 
duty  accordingly,  which  is  eight-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound — or  $17.92 
per  ton ;  while  steel  slabs,  blooms,  ingots,  etc.,  under  section  177,  are 
dutiable  at  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem  if  valued  under  4  cents  per  pound, 
or,  at  the  present  foreign  value  of  such  articles,  $8.10  per  ton.    Section 

150,  ^^  round  iron  in  coils  or  rods  less  than  seven-sixteenths  of  1  inch  in 
diameter,"  etc.,  is  dutiable  at  one  and  two-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound, 
while  in  section  180,  "iron  or  steel  rivet,  screw,  nail,  and  fenc^,  wire 
rods,  round,  in  coil^  and  loops,  not  lighter  than  number  5  wire  gauge, 
valued  at  3^  cents  per  pound,  or  less,  six-tenths  of  1  cent  i>er  pound." 
The  Department  has  decided  that  if  the  iron  is  smaller  than  seven- 
sixteenths  of  1  inch  in  diameter,  and  not  smaller  than  number  5  wire 
gauge,  and  not  valued  at  more  than  3^  cents  per  pound,  it  must  be 
classified  under  section  180  at  six-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound.    Section 

151,  "iron  commercially  known  as  common  or  black  taggers  iron,  whether 
put  up  in  bundles  or  boxes,  or  not,  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.    And  pro- 
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videdf  That  on  all  such  iron  and  steel  sheets  or  plates  aforesaid,"  etc. 
(the  word  steel  is  not  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  section).  The  Sec- 
retary decides  that  steel  sheets  or  plates  thinner  than  nnmber  29  wire 
gaage  (which  are  provided  for  nnder  section  177  as  ^'  sheets  of  all  ganges 
and  widths,  and  plates  of  all  tliicknesses  and  widths  and  are  dutiable  at 
45  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ")  are  dutiable  nnder  section  151  at  30  per  cent, 
ad  valorem.  The  Secretary  also  decides  that  all  of  the  aforesaid  sheets, 
or  plates,  when  coated  with  tin  or  lead,  or  any  alloy  of  those  metals,  are 
dutiable  at  1  cent  per  pound  aa  tin-plate  (although  this  section  provides 
a  duty  of  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound  additional)  to  the  correspond- 
ing gauges  of  the  iron  mentioned  in  the  section,  making  those  sheets 
thiimer  than  number  25  wire  gauge,  and  not  thinner  than  number  20 
wire  gauge)  dutiable  at  two  and  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound. 
These  sheets  and  plates  are  known  as  tinned  sheet-iron  by  the  makers, 
and  are  of  sizes  as  large  as  48  inches  in  width  by  144  inches  in  length, 
by  number  15  wire  gauge,  and  are  not  and  can  not  be  made  in  a  regular 
tin  mill. 

This  section  should  be  revised,  and  amended,  by  striking  out  the 
words  ^'  iron  commercially  known  as,"  in  the  tenth  line  of  the  section, 
and  amend  the  prqviso  by  striking  out  all  after  ^<  And  provided"  and 
inserting : 

That  an  snob  iron  sheets,  or  platee,  or  tasgors  iron  aforesaidi  which  has  been  scaled, 
or  pickled,  or  cleaned  by  acid,  or  by  any  o&er  material  or  process,  or  which  has  been 
polished,  planished,  or  glanced,  by  oofd  rolling  or  hammering,  or  by  any  other  pro- 
cess   per  ponnd  additional  to  the  corresponding  gauges  of  the  common  black 


sheets,  or  plates,  or  taffgers  iron.  That  on  all  such  iron  sheets  or  plates  or  taggers  iron 
aforesaid,  and  on  all  sneets  or  plates  of  steel,  not  speciaUy  enumerated  or  provided  for 
in  this  act,  when  galvanized,  or  coated  with  tin,  or  lead,  or  zinc,  or  spelter^  or  other 
metal,  or  any  alloy  of  metals,  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  ponnd,  in  addition  to  the 
duty  on  the  corresponding  gauges  of  the  common  black  sheets,  or  plates,  or  taggers 

iron  aforesaid  and  duty  on  sheets  and  plates  of  steel.    Russia  sheet-iron, cents 

jier  pound.    Corrugated  or  crimped  sheet-iron, per  ponnd. 

Strike  out  all  of  section  152,  as  it  is  includidd  in  the  foregoing.  Sec- 
tion 153  amend  to  read : 

Iron  or  steel  sheets,  or  plates,  or  taggers  iron,  thinner  than  number  29  wire  ffange, 
and  when  coated  with  tin  by  the  dipping  or  any  other  process,  —  per  pound. 

Section  154,  hoop,  or  band,  or  scroll,  or  other  iron,  etc.,  provided,  that 
all  articles  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  etc., 
made  from  sheet,  or  plate,  etc.,  shall  pay  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per 
I>ound  more  duty  than  the  article  from  which  they  are  made,  ete.  The 
Secretary  decides  that  articles  made  from  the  iron  as  .described  in  the 
section  shall  be  classified  as  manufactures  of  iron,  and  pay  a  duty  at 
45  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  under  section  216.  Section  155,  iron  and  steel 
cotton-ties  or  hoops,  for  baling  purposes,  not  thinner  than  number 
twenty  wire  gauge,  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Strips  or  bands  of  iron 
cut  to  lengths  for  making  hoops  from  the  same  sizes  and  gauges  of 
iron  from  which  the  cotton-ties  are  made,  are  dutiable  at  one-fourth  of 
1  cent  i>er  pound,  in  addition  to  the  duty  on  the  sizes  of  iron  from 
which  they  are  made,  making  the  duty  on  hoops  cut  to  lengths  one  and 
thirteen-twentieths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  while  cotton-ties  with  buckles 
and  fastenings  for  binding  the  bales  are  dutiable  at  35  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem  or  about  1  cent  per  pound. 

Section  157  should  be  amended  by  adding  after  the  words  ^^  castings 
of  iron  "  "  as  they  come  from  the  sand  or  mould,"  as  the  Secretary  has 
decided  that  when  fitted  up  to  make  machines  they  are  still  castings, 
and.  dutiable  as  eastings,  instead  of  manufactures  of  iron.  Section  163, 
anvils,  ete.,  and  forgmgs  of  Iron  or  steel  for  vessels,  steam  engines,  and 
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locomotives,  etc.,  weighiDg  25  pouuds  or  more,  2  cents  per  pound ;  while 
in  section  177,  steamer,  crank,  and  other  shafts,  wrist  or  crank  pins,  con- 
necting-rods and  piston-rods,  valaed  at  not  more  than  4  cents  per 
poand,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  articles  in  both  sections  are  sim- 
ilar in  shape,  material,  and  purposes  for  which  they  are  used. 

Section  167,  forgings  of  iron  and  steel  are  dutiable  at  2^  cents  i>er 
pound.  Section  180  has  been  described  in  comparison  with  section  150. 
Section  177  should  be  entirely  revised,  for  in  this  section  the  forgings 
or  castings  are  at  the,  same  rate  of  duty  as  the  bloom  or  ingot  from 
which  tliey  are  made. 

Section  204,  shot-guns  rough-bored  (that  is,  bored  to  take  the  scale 
out  of  the  barrel)  10  per  cent,  duty,  while  under  177  the  solid  barrel 
without  boring  is  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Section.  215,  amend  as  follows : 

Mineral  sabstanoes  and  ores  yalnablo  for  the  metal  contained  therein,  and  metala 

unwroQghty  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act, per  cent,  ad  va- 

^  lorem.    Crude  minerals  and  oxides  not  jraluable  for  the  metal  contained  therein,  not 

specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act, per  cent,  ad  valorem,  but  when 

advanced  in  value  or  condition  by  refining,  grinding,  or  other  process  of  manafact- 
ure, per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Amend  section  216  as  follows : 

Manufactures,  articles,  and  wares  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this 
act,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  metal,  or  of  which  metal  is  a  component  part  of 
chief  value,  or  of  which  metal  is  an  essential  or  iudispensable  part  thereof,  whether 
partly  or  wholly  manufactured, per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

There  are  other  paragraphs  and  sections  of  the  metal  schedule  in 
which  incongruities  exist  and  decisions  as  absurd  h^ve  been  made. 

For  instance,  skates  composed  of  iron  and  steel,  .whether  polished, 
blued,  or  rough-finished  are  dutiable  under  section  216  at  45  per  cent, 
ad  valorem,  as  a  manufacture  of  metal,  but  if  they  should  be  nickel- 
plated,  involving  an  increase  in  value  of  material  and  cost  of  production, 
they  are  dutiable  at  35  pef  cent,  ad  valorem,  as  a  plated  article,  a  re- 
duction of  22f  per  cent,  of  duty. 

Small  bundles  of  wire,  known  as  scratch  brushes,  composed  of  No.  26 
iron  wire,  made  in  coils,  then  flatttened  and  bound  with  brass  wire  are 
made  dutiable  at  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  (the  same  rate  as  brushes  made 
of  animal  or  vegetable  substances),  although  section  182  declares  that  no 
article  made  from  iron  or  steel  wire,  etc.,  *^ shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty 
than  the  iron  or  steel  wire  from  which  it  is  made,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,'^  or  being  a  manufacture  of  metal  dutiable  at  45  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem. 

Watches  and  watch  movements  are  dutiable  at  25  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem, but  if  the  movements  are  imported  in  an  unfinished  coudltion  they 
are  made  dutiable  at  45  percent,  ad  valorem. 

Bicycles  are  dutiable  as  carriages  at  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  if  the 
working  parts  are  imported  in  the  condition  of  forgings  they  are  duti- 
able at  35  per  ad  valorem,  and  the  back-bones  and  rims  in  an  unfinished 
condition  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Section  151  makes  sheet  iron  thinner  than  No.  29  wire  gauge,  com- 
monly known  as  black  taggers  iron,  dutiable  at  30  per  cent,  ad  valoreoi, 
or  about  $18  per  ton,  and  in  the  same  section  sheet-iron  thinner  than 
No.  25  wire  gauge  is  dutiable  at  1^  cents  per  pound,  or  $33.00  per  ton. 
The  duty  on  taggers  iron  ought  to  be  changed  to  a  specific  duty  equal 
in  proportion  to  tbe  increased  value  and  cost  of  production  over  sheet- 
iron  of  thicker  gauges. 

I  might  go  on  and  enumerate  many  other  articles  in  the  metal  scU'ed- 
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nie  on  which  the  duty  (under  the  decisions)  varies  from  10  to  30  per 
cent,  on  articles  composed  and  manufactured  of  like  materials,  although 
section  2499  Bevised  Statutes  declares,  ^'  K  two  or  more  rates  of  duty 
should  be  applicable  to  any  imported  article,  it  shall  be  classified  for 
duty  under  the  highest  of  such  rates." 

Under  all  the  schedules  of  the  law  equally  absurd  decisions  have  been 
made.  For  instance,  under  Schedule  D,  wood  and  wooden  wares,  brass 
bedsteads  are  declared  to  be  household  furniture  dutiable  at  35  per  cent. 
ad  valorem,  while  chandeliers  made  from  the  same  kind  of  material  are 
made  dutiable  under  section  216  at  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem  as  a  manu- 
facture of  metal.  Brass  buttons  are  not  brass  buttons,  if  they  are  com- 
mercially known  as  suspender  or  dress  buttons,  and  are  dutiable  as  but- 
tons at  25  percent  ad  valorem,  and  not  as  a  manufacture  of  metal  at 
45  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Schedule  N,  sundries,  section  448,  hats  and  hat  materials  are  decided 
to  be  any  thing  commercially  known  as  hat  materials,  and  dutiable  at 
20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  whether  a  manufacture  of  silk  dutiable  at  50 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  or  a  manufacture  of  wool  dutiable  at  a  specific  and 
ad  valorem  rate  according  to  the  value  of  the  article. 

I  might  point  out  others  as  absurd  which  have  been  decided  in  the 
interest  of  free  trade. 

There  are  other  paragraphs  and  sections  of  the  metal  schedule  in 
which  incongruities  exist  and  have  been  decided  upon,  and  in  other 
schedules  decisions  as  absurd  have  been  made.  For  instance,  brass 
buttons  are  not  brass  buttons,  if  they  are  commercially  known  as  sus- 
pender buttons  or  dress  buttons,  and  are  dutiable  at  the  lowest  rate  of 
duty  therein  provided  for  buttons,  and  not  as  a  manufacture  of  metal. 
Brass  bedsteads,  dutiable  at  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  are  declared' 
to  be  household  furniture,  while  chandeliers,  made  from  the  same  kind 
of  material,  are  made  dutiable  at  45  per  cent.  I  might  point  out  others 
as  absurd,  which  have  been  decided  in  the  interest  of  free-trade. 


IRON  AND  STEEL. 

Philadelphia,  May  5, 1888. 
Mr.  John  Jabeett, 

Secretary  American  Tin  Plate  Association^  Washington^  D.  0. : 

Mt  Deab  Sib:  In  conversation  with  Mr.  A.  Marshall,  of  Marshall 
Bros.,  of  this  city,  on  the  tariff,  I  stated  my  views,  and  afterwards 
embodied  them  in  a  letter  to  him,  in  which  I  took  the  ground  that  the 
iron  and  steel  men  were  not  benefited  by  the  Bandall  bill  so  much  as 
under  the  tariff  of  1883,  and  gave  my  reasons,  which  he  has  requested 
me  to  send  to  you. 

I  claimed  that  Bandall's  bill  was  ambiguous,  incongruous,  and  mis- 
leading; that  the  incongruities  of  the  law  of  1883  have  not  been  reme- 
died ;  that  the  experience  and  knowledge  gained  while  in  the  customs 
service  of  the  working  of  the  law  taught  me  that  the  inconsistencies  and 
oonfllctions  6f  the  classification  were  being  constantly  taken  advantage 
of  by  the  importers  and  brokers,  aided  by  the  decisions  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  which  have  all  been  in  the  interest  of  free-trade ;  that  the 
de4;isions  of  the  Department  in  relation  to  the  tariff  laws  should  be  re- 
vised, and  all  the  old  decisions  which  have  become  obsolete  b>  reason 
of  the  changes  in  the  Hws  (yet  are  construed  and  made  use  of  to  carry 
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out  the  yiews  of  the  different  Secretaries  who  have  been  imbued  with 
the  free-trade  doctrine)  should  be  expunged. 

The  Randall  bill,  section  134,  page  25,  lines  451  and  452,  says :  Bound 
iron  in  coils  or  rods,  less  than  seven-sixteenths  of  1  inch  in  diameter, 
shall  pay  1^  of  1  cent  per  pound }  lines  453  and  454,  rolled  iron  or 
steel,  fence  wire  rods,  in  c#ils  or  loops,  valued  at  3^  cents  or  less  per 
pound,  1  cent  -per  pound.  Now,  it  is  only  necessary  to  invoice  round 
iron  in  coils  as  rolled  iron  in  coils,  to  have  it  rated  at  the  lesser  rate 
of  duty.  The  value  of  3J  cents  or  less  per  pound  would  not  affect  the 
classification,  as  none  of  the  rolled  iron  or  steel  fence  wire  rods  in  coils 
cost  more  than  3^  cents  per  pound ;  and,  further,  as  the  decisions  are  all 
against  the  classification  of  wire  rods  as  wire,  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  not  commercially  known  as  wire,  not  being  drawn  through  a  plate, 
all  wire  rods,  sma^l  as  they  can  be  rolled,  would  be  appraised  and  rated 
at  the  lower  rate  of  duty.  The  smaller  sizes  of  steel  wire  rods  in  coils 
should  be  provided  for  in  some  way,  as  they  are  not  mentioned  or  im- 
plied in  the  Randall  bill.  As  fence  wire  rods  under  the  law  of  1SS3 
was  limited  to  No.  5  wire  gauge,  all  smaller  than  that  size  are  classi- 
fied as  a  manufacture  not  otherwise  provided  for,  dutiable  at  45  per  cent, 
ad  valorem.  I  think  that  an  amendment  to  the  wire  clause,  section 
167,  page  33,  making  it  read:  '^Irou  or  steel  wire,  rolled  or  drawn, 
smaller  than  No.  6  wire  gauge,''  etc.,  would  obviate  this  defect.  While 
writing  of  the  wire  clause  I  would  say  that  Randall's  bill  makes  the 
importation  of  iron  or  steel  wire  smaller  than  No.  26  wire  gauge  pro- 
hibitory ;  the  duty  being  fixed  at  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  the  value 
being  from  15  cents  to  50  cents  per  pound,  making  the  duty  from  6f  of 
1  cent  to  22^  cents  per  pound,  it  would  be  impossible  to  import  it. 

Section  139,  page  26,  combines  the  iron  and  steel  plates  and  sheets. 
I  can  not  understand  what  is  to  be  gained  by  joining  them  under  the 
same  classification.  Sheet- iron,  common  or  black,  never  costs  as  much 
as  4  cents  per  pound,  while  steel  sheets  and  plates  costing  less  to  man- 
ufacture than  the  sheet-iron  or  plates,  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  will  moxe 
than  compete  with  sheet-iron.  Valued  under  4  cents  per  pound  does 
not  affect  either  the  iron  or  steel  plates  in  this  comparison. 

Black  taggers  iron  is  better  provided  for  than  under  the  law  of  1883, 
but  steel  sheets  or  plates  thinner  than  No.  29  wire  gauge  is  cheaper  to 
import  than  the  taggers  iron.  Russian  sheet-iron,  costing  as  much  as  7 
cents  per  pound,  is  provided  for  under  section  140,  as  planished  iron, 
dutiable  at  2^  cents  per  pound.  Section  140,  planished,  polished,  or 
glanced  sheet-iron  or  sheet  steel,  etc.,  2^  cents  per  pound,  there  being 
no  limit  as  to  value.  Sheet-steel  had  better  be  stricken  from  this  para- 
graph as  it  is  provided  for  under  section  166,  where  the  polishing,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  process  of  hot  rolling  or  hammering,  is  pro- 
vided for  at  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound  additional  to  ttie  rates  pro- 
vided for  the  article. 

That  sheet,  or  plate,  or  taggers  iron,  etc.,  should  be  amended  by 
having  the  words  ''  scaled  or"  inserted  in  lines  513*and  514,  page  28, 
after  the  word  "  been,"  and  before  the  word  "pickled,"  so  that  it  would 
read  "which  has  been  scaled  or  picskled,"  etc. 

Be  sure  that  the  word  "or"  is  before  "  which  has  been  cold  rolled"  and 
is  not  changed  to  "  and"  in  the  transcribing  of  the  bill,  as  it  is  important; 
the  manufacturers  now  make  taggers  iron  cold  rolled,  without  being 
pickled  or  cleaned,  and  pickled  and  cleaned  without  being  cold  rolled ; 
being  scaled  in  the  scaling  furnaces  they  can  make  a  smooth  surface, 
which  answers  the  purpose  for  japanning  and  painting  upon,  and  by 
pickling  or  cleaning  and  by  rollmg  two  sheets  or  plates  together  they 
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get  one  polished  side  to  each  sheet  or  plate,  and  claim  that  it  has  not 
been  cleaned  and  cold  rolled.  , 

Section  142,  page  28,  hoop,  or  band,  or  scroll,  or  other  iron,  thinner 
than  No.  10  wire  gange,  and  not  thinner  than  No.  20  wire  gauge,  one 
and  one- tenth  of  1  cent  per  ponud.  Provided^  That  hoop  iron,  or  hoop 
steel  cat  in  lengths  shall  pay  two-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound  more  duty 
than  that  imposed  on  the  hoop  iron  or  hoop  steel  from  which  they  are 
made.  Provided  further^  That  all  articles  not  especially  enumerated  or 
provided  for  in  this  act,  whether  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  made 
from  hoop,  baud,  scroll,  sheet,  or  plate  iron  or  steel  herein  provided  for, 
shall  pay  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound  more  duty  than  the  iron  (the 
word  steel  omitted)  from  which  they  are  made,  making  the  duty  on 
articles  of  this  class  one  and  three-tenths  of  1  cent  to  one  and  seven- 
twentieths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  while  iron  or  steel  cotton-ties  or  hoops 
for  baling  purposes,  not  thinner  than  No.  20  wire  gauge,  are  dutiable 
under  section  146  at  1  cent  per  pound.  These  ties  are  fitted  with  a 
buckle  or  fastening,  which  adds  to  the  cost  bf  manufacture,  yet  are 
dutiable  at  seven- twentieths  of  1  cent  per  pound  less  than  the  plain 
iron  or  steel  bands,  or  strips  cut  in  lengths.  I  suppose  this  is  intended 
as  a  sop  for  the  solid  South. 

Section  166,  steel  ingots,  etc.  This  section  should  apply  only  to 
isteel  and  its  combinations,  and  where  steel  is  provided  for  in  other  sec- 
tions and  paragraphs  it  should  be  changed  to  this  one  and  be  made  to 
cover  all  steel  sheets  or  plates,  hoops,  bands,  strips,  rods,  and  bars,  of 
whatever  size,  gauge,  shape,  or  irregular  section.  This  clause  can  be 
made  more  comprehensive,  less  condicting,  more  easily  applied,  and 
effective,  by  making  a  general  revision  of  the  bection.  Hoop  steel,  etc., 
is  provided  for  in  this  section  at  one  rate  dut3%  and  in  another  section 
at  a  higher  rate ;  steamer  crank  and  other  shafts,  wrist  and  crank 
pins,  connecting  rods,  and  piston  rods  are  dutiable  under  this  section* 
at  one  rate  of  duty  and  under  another  section  at  a  different  rate.  The 
proviso  on  page  33,  line  646,  contlicts  with  section  140  in  the  cold  rolling 
or  polishing  process.  Under  tbis  section  for  cold  rolling  the  duty  is 
three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound  additional.  Under  section  140  the 
duty  is  only  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound  additional.  Steel  sheets 
or  plates  should  be  classified  for  duty  under  this  section,  costing  less 
to  manufacture  than  iron;  the  duty  should  be  so  laid  that  a  fair  com- 
petition could  be  obtained  between  the  iron  and  steel  sheets  and  plates, 
etc.,  and  not  give  steel  an  undue  advantage  over  the  iron,  as  uuderthe 
presentarrangement  of  the  bill.  That  all  further  manipulation  or  manu- 
facture of  the  crude  or  rough  article  beyond  the  condition  in  which  it 
comes  from  the  molds,  rolls,  or  from  under  the  hanuner,  should  pay  a 
different  rate  of  duty,  and  although  it  is  apparently  provided  for,  yet 
in  the  construction  put  upon  the  law  by  the  courts  and  the  decisions 
of  the  Secretaries  the  lower  rate  of  duty  governs  every  time,  and  so  it 
will  be  so  long  as  it  is  i)rofi table  for  importers  and  brokers  to  protest 
and  appeal  against  the  classification  made  by  the  ap|)raisers. 

Section  168  is  like  the  provision  for  steel  not  especially  provided  for,  in 
the  section  of  the  tariff  of  1883,  and  is  ambiguous.  1  have  never  found 
a  person  who  could  explain  this  section  in  connection  with  the  other  steel 
clauses. 

Other  reasons  might  be  given,  but  I  believe  that  enough  has  been  pre- 
sented to  satisfy  you  that  the  revision  and  amendments  heveiu  ottered 
•should  be  made. 
46  TAB 
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PETITION  OF  HATTERS  OF  BETHEL,  CONN. 

We,  the  andersigned  hatters  in  the  town  of  Bethel,  Oonn.,  do  earn- 
estly appeal  to  yoa  to  use  all  your  inflaence  to  have  the  duty  on  all  im- 
ported hats,  both  in  the  rough  and  finished  state,  so  raised  as  to  stop 
the  importation,  or  so  restricted  that  they  shall  not  come  in  competition 
with  our  labor,  as  we  feel  the  manufacturers  are  fully  able  to  supply 
the  demand  if  properly  protected. 

(Signed  by  489  persons.) 


GLASS  BUTTONS. 
8TATEHEHT  OF  THE  BBOOKLTH  BUTTOH  WOBKS, 

Manufaciurers  of  jet  buttons  and  novelties. 

A  few  words  presumably  of  interest  to  you  in  the  work  of  the  new 
^'tariff  bill,"  upon  which  at  present  yon  are  engaged,  will  undoubtedly 
excuse  the  liberty  we  take  in  addressing  you,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
give  a  new  industry  an  opportunity  of  stating  its  grievances,  and  per- 
chance of  giving  it  a  life  in  this  country. 

This  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  glass  buttons,  a  trade  which  is 
monopolized  by  Bohemia,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  their  labor,  and 
also  to  the  inconsistency  of  our  present  tarift*,  the  duty  upon  the  tnan- 
ufactured  article  being  but  25  per  cent.,  whereas  upon  the  raw  material 
(glass  cane,  which  can  not  possibly  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than 
for  reman ufacture)  a  tax  of  45  per  cent,  is  levied.  A  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  cost  of  production  both  here  and  abroad  will  give  a  better 
and  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  position  in  which  we  are  placed, 
allowing  us  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  principal  cost  of 
manufacture  is  hand  labor,  a  workingman  in  Bohemia  being  satisfied  if 
his  daily  earnings  reach  40  cents,  whereas  our  men  require  from  $2.50 
to  $3  per  diem : 


Co0t  of  prodaotton. 


Article. 


Dies,  per  groM,  m  flrared  on  ordere  of  100  gross. 

GUm,  one-half  pound  to  the  gross 

Molding  or  pressing 

Shanks 

Clipping 

Bdging 

Gas* 


Cards  and  boxes 

Carding,  sewing,  etc. . 


Total. 


*  In  foreign  prodaction,  fire. 


We  earnestly  believe  that  a  specific  duty  of  1  cent  per  dozen  on  all 
jgli^ss  buttpp^,  and  the  placing  the  raw  material  (glass  cane)  oq  the  free 
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list,  woald  result  in  giving  thonsands  of  aneinployed  occapation,  pat  a 
stoppage  to  all  aDdervaluations  by  disliouest  importers,  and  help  an  in- 
dastry  at  present  in  its  embryo  state. 

There  are  immense  quantities  of  glass  buttons  annually  imported,  and 
we  are  engaged  by  the  importers  only  as  a  help-6ut  in  good  seasons 
when  their  stock  of  imported  goods  has  become  depleted,  and  when 
their  customers  demand  quick  deliveries. 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  BOXES. 

A  BILL  TO  IMPOSE  DUTIES  UPON  FOREIGN  IMPOBTS,  AND  FOB 

OTHEB  PUBPOSES. 

Submitted  by  Mr.  Boutelle,  of  the  House  of  B^resentatives, 

(EL,  B.  7313.    Beport  No.  1861.    Forty-Boventh  CongresB,  second  seaeion.J 

JaMCAKT  16, 1883.— Bead  twice,  committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoose  on  the  stjfkte  of  the 

Union,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Kellet,  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  reported  the 

following  bill : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Rouse  of  Representatives  of  the  Untied 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  from  and  after  the  first 
day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty  three,  the  following  sections 
shall  constitute  title  thirty-three  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  and  so  forth. 

(Pages  50,  lines  1197  to  1217,  inclusive.) 

Oranges,  in  boxes  of  capacity  not  exceeding  two  and  one-half  cubic 
feet,  thirty  cents  per  box ;  in  one-half  boxes,  capacity  not  exceeding 
one  and  one-fourth  cubic  feet,  sixteen  cents  per  half  box ;  in  bulk,  one 
dollar  and  sixty  cents  per  thousand ;  in  barrels,  capacity  not  exceeding 
that  of  the  one  hundred  .and  ninety-six  pounds  flour-barrel,  sixty-two 
cents  per  barrel. 

Lemons,  in  boxes  of  capacity  not  exceeding  two  and  one-half  cubic 
feet,  thirty  cents  per  box ;  in  one-half  boxes,  capacity  not  exceeding 
one  and  one  fourth  cubic  feet,  sixteen  cents  per  half  box ;  in  bulk,  two 
dollars  per  thousand. 

Lemons  and  oranges,  in  packages,  not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  twenty  per  centam  ad  valorem :  Provided,  That  when 
boxes  or  barrels  in  which  fresh  fruits  are  imported  shall  be  of  materials 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  and  so  verified  in  accordance  with 
regulations  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  there  shall  be 
a  reduction  pf  the  duties  provided  by  this  act  of  five  cents  for  each  box, 
three  cents  for  each  half-box,  and  seven  cents  for  each  barrel  contain- 
ing  the  same. 
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SALT. 
STATEMEHT  OF  H.  0.  PIFFASD. 

MEMORIAL  RELATIVE  TO  THE  DUTY  ON   IMPORTATIONS. 

In  Janaary,  1888,  the  salt  manufactarers  of  western  New  York  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  prepare  a  statement  concerning  the  salt  in- 
dustry of  this  coantry,  and  especially  of  the  section  which  they  repre- 
sent, and  present  the  same  to  the  proper  committees  of  Congress.  With 
that  intent  the  committee  then  appointed  respectfully  offer  the  follow- 
ing for  your  consideration. 

The  principal  arguments  that  have  been  offered  in  favor  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  duty  on  salt  may  be  briefly  summarized : 

1.  It  is  asserted  that,  owing  to  the  protective  duty,  the  price  paid  for 
salt  by  the  American  consumer  is  too  high. 

2.  It  is  asserted  that  American  dairy  salt  is  not  as  good  for  butter 
making  as  the  English  salt,  and  that  to  produce  the  best  grades  of 
butter  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  latter. 

3.  It  is  asserted  that  it  is  requisite  to  use  foreign  salt  for  the  packing 
of  meat,  as  American  salt  will  not  keep  .the  meat  as  well  as  the  other. 

4.  It  is  asserted  that  the  salt  makers  of  this  country  have  organized 
a  monopoly  or  trust  for  the  control  of  prices,  and  Uiat  the  same  are 
thei*eby  maintained  at  an  artiflcially  high  standard. 

These  assertions  we  take  the  liberty  of  replying  to,  seriatim. 

1.  Until  about  twenty-flve  years  ago  America  possessed  but  a  limited 
salt  industry,  chiefly  confined  to  the  environs  of  the  city  of  Syracuse, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  salt-fields  there  located  being  the  prop- 
erty of  the  State  and  not  of  individuals.  At  that  time  the  country  de- 
pended almost  entirely  on  the  products  of  this  field,  together  with  a 
pretty  large  quantity  of  the  imported  article,  and  the  price,  owing  to 
the  limited  domestic  competition,  was  high.  About  the  year  I860  the 
manufacture  of  salt  was  commenced  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  in 
a  few  years  developed  with  surprising  rapidity,  so  that  by  1866  the 
price  of  salt  had  fallen  from  a  very  high  figure  to  the  then  low  price  of 
$1.80  per  barrel  for  "common  fine"  salt,  this  grade  constituting  the 
main  bulk  of  American  salt.  As  these  fields  became  further  developed 
and  competition  more  active,  the  price  of  salt  fell  during  succeeding 
years,  the  average  price  being : 


Year. 

Price. 

Year. 

Pricew 

Ifffj     

$1.77 
1.85 
l.bS 
1.32 
1.46 
1.46 
1.37 
1.19 
1.10 
1.05 

1877 - 

^g 

Iggg 

1878 

lg0O 

1879 

1.02 
75 

1870 

1880 

1871 

1881 

.85 

1872    

1882 

.75 

1873 

1883 

81 

1874 

1884 

.73 

1875                 

1885 

70 

1876           

1886    ; 

61 

About  the  year  1883  the  discovery  of  salt  in  western  New  York, 
distant  about  125  miles  from  the  Syracuse  field,  led  to  an  extensive  de- 
velopment of  this  industry  in  that  region,  and  with  the  result  that 
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• 

Standard  commoD  fine  salt  was  freely  offered  daring  1886  and  1887  as 
low  as  55  cen^  per  barrel  (barrels  worth  25  cents  incladed),  being 
eqnlvalent  to  6  cents 'a  bushel  for  the  net  salt 

Domestic  competition  has  been  the  chief  factor  in  reducing  the  price 
of  salt,  and  we  believe  that  the  figures  just  given  should  be  sufficient 
refutation  of  the  assertion  that  the  price  of  salt  is  artificially  high  and 
that  the  remedy  lies  in  the  removal  of  the  present  duty. 

2.  In  reference  to  the  claim  that  American  dairy  salt  is  not  equal  to 
the  English,  and  that  fine  grades  of  butter  can  not  be  made  with 
it,  we  will  simply  state  that  the  organization  known  as  the  National 
Butter  and  Cheese  Association,  representing  the  whole  country,  ap- 
points judges  to  examine  and  pass  upon  the  exhibits  of  butter  and 
cheese  made  at  its  annual  meetings.  At  the  meeting  held  at  Manches- 
ter, Iowa,  in  November,  1887,  fifteen  premiums  were  awarded  on  butter, 
of  which  thirteen  were  taken  by  butter  salted  with  American  salt.  At 
tbe  annual  meeting  of  the  association  held  in  Chicago  in  1886,  the  ma- 
jority of  prizes  for  butter  and  cheese  were  taken  by  users  of  American 
salt.  The  most  noted  producer  of  creamery  butter  in  the  world,  the 
Elgin  Butter  Company,  uses  American  dairy  salt  exclusively.  As  their 
butter  commands  the  highest  market  price  they  would  certainly  em- 
ploy English  salt  if  it  were  in  reality  of  better  quality  than  American. 
We  conceive  that  assertion  No.  2  needs  no  further  refutation. 

3.  Tbe  assertion  that  meats  preserved  in  brine  made  with  American 
salt  will  not  keep  so  well  as  those  in  which  foreign  salt  is  used,  is  met 
by  the  fact  that  th^  principal  packing  houses  of  this  country,  situated 
at  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  and  Kansas  City,  rely  almost  ex- 
clusively on  American  sale. 

The  reason  that  American  salt  has  gained  the  confidence  of  the  bet- 
ter class  of  butter  makers  and  meat  curers  is  du&  in  great  part  to  its 
superior  quality,  both  as  regards  it«  chemical  purity  and  mechanical 
excellence.  Bepeated  and  fi:equent  chemical  analyses,  both  of  butter 
salts  and  packing  salts,  have  shown  them  to  be  superior  in  point  of 
purity  to  the  best  equivalent  grades  of  English  salt  The  claim,  there- 
fore, that  the  introcTuction  of  English  salt  should  be  facilitated  on  the 
ground  of  its  supeyority  is  utterly  and  unqualifiedly  false. 

4.  Aa  regards  the  assertion  that  a  salt  pool  or  trust  has  been  organ- 
ized with  a  view  to  the  artificial  elevation  of  prices,  or  the  curtailment 
of  production,  the  undersigned  committee  are  not  aware  of  such  an 
organization,  and  are  able  to  state  in  the  most  positive  manner  that  such 
Joes  not  exist,  so  far  as  salt  district  of  -western  New  York  is  concerned ; 
and  a  general  pool  among  the  salt-producing  interests  of  this  country 
could  hardly  exist  without  the  fact  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  one  or 
tbe  other  of  this  committee. 

Turning  from  these  general  considerations,  we  invite  the  attention  of 
your  co&mittee  to  the  salt  trade  of  western  New  York.  This  field  em- 
braces two  contiguous  districts,  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  Warsaw 
and  the  Genesee,  lying  within  the  counties  of  Wyoming,  Genesee,  and 
Livingston.  In  the  Warsaw  district  there  are  fifteen  large  salt  blocks 
with.an  aggregate  capacity  of  about  5,000,000  bushels  annually.  These 
are  the— 

CaatUe  Salt  Works Castile,  N.  Y. 

Dnoeao  Salt  Co Silver  Springs,  N.  Y 

Silver  Lake  Salt  Co Perry,  N.Y. 

Kerr  Salt  Co Rock  Glen,  N.  Y. 

Kldridge  Salt  Co Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

fimpireSaltCo Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

HawleySalfcCo Warsaw,  N.  Y. 
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Goainlock  &  Hnmplirey  Salt  Co Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Warsaw  Dairy  Salt  Co Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Miller  Salt  Co   Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Crystal  SifcltCo Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Pearl  Salt  Co Pearl  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Lo  Roy  Salt  Co Le  Roy,  N.  Y, 

The  amouDtof  capital  invested  in  these  works,  according  to  the  esti- 
mate of  a  competent  authority,  is  about  $2,100,000,  and  the  number  of 
persons  directly  supported  by  this  industry  numbers  about  2,000. 

As  regards  the  profits  of  the  business  in  this  district,  this  committee 
believes  ijtself  to  be  in  possession  of  reliable  information  to  the  eflect 
that  no  company  paid  any  dividend  during  the  past  year,  two  compa- 
nies failed  during  1887,  and  from  the  best  information  we  can  obtain  we 
are  persuaded  that  the  production  of  salt  in  the  western  New  York  dis- 
trict for  the  last  two  years  has  not  paid  the  cost  of  producing.  Some 
companies  have  made  a  little,  but  others  have  lost  more;  so  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  business  has  not  paid. 

We  may  further  say:  That  in  consequence  of  the  development  of  the 
salt  manufacture,  the  counties  of  Genesee,  Livingston,  and  Wyoming 
are  experiencing  a  prosperity  never  before  known  to  them.  Money  is 
more  abundant  than  ever  before,  labor  finds  employment,  and  the  fanner 
and  the  mechanic  find  market  for  their  products  and  their  skill.  Salt 
is  cheaper  than  ever  before  and  of  a  better  quality. 

Butter  and  cheese  mantiracturers  formerly  looked  abroad,  especially 
to  England,  for  their  salt,  but  now  as  good  an  article  is  furnished  of 
domestic  production  and  at  a  much  lower  price. 

Should  the  duties  on  salt  be  removed  and  the  ])rice  of  the  article  cor- 
respondingly decline,  every  salt  plant  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
Michigan,  Virginia,  California,  and  Louisiana  would  be  rendered  worth- 
less, the  large  amount  of  capital  invested  lost,  and  the  laborer,  me- 
chanic, aiid  the  farmer  obliged  to  seek  other  markets  for  their  products. 

In  the  Genesee  district  of  western  New  York  there  are  two  salt 
blocks,  located  at  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.,  on  the  line  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  K.  R,  and  known  as  the  Lackawanna  Salt  Co. 
and  the  Boyal  Salt  Co.,  while  in  the  same  district  on  the  line  of  the 
Western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  R.  li.,  there  are  the— 

Leicester  Salt  Co Cuylerville,  N.  Y. 

York  Salt  Co York,  N.  Y. 

Livingston  Salt  Co Piffard,  N.  Y. 

Genesee  Salt  Co Piffard,  N.  Y. 

Retsof  Mining  Co Piffard,  N.  Y. 

This  latter  company  mines  the  rock  salt,  instead  of  evaporating  the 
brine,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  other  companies  mentioned. 

The  shipmentis  of  salt  during  1887  from  the  stations  on  the  Western 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  K.  R.  are  stated  by  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Gatchell, 
general  superintendent  of  that  road,  to  have  amounted  to  79,194  tons, 
or  a  little  more  than  5,000  car-loads.  He  further  says:  "  We  expect  the 
same  to  be  materially  incrccised  during  the  coming  year." 

Of  the  companies  in  the  Genesee  district,  it  is  believed  that  none  have 
paid  dividends  from  tlie  earnings  of  the  years  1886  or  1887.  The  busi- 
ness has  been  conducted  without  profit  and  in  most  instances  at  a  loss. 
This  is  due  in  part  to  the  earuest  effort  put  forth  by  manufacturers  to 
improve  the  quality  of  their  product,  leading  to  costly  experiments, 
which  absorbed  profits  without  yiehling  any  immediate  return,  other 
than  the  increased  appreciation  of  customers. 

During  the  i)ast  three  years  the  average  quality  of  the  salt  produced 
in  the  western  New  York  field  has  very  rapidly  improved,  and  it  may 
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be  said,  without  fear  of  snccessfal  contradiction,  that  the  best  salt  pro- 
dneed  tbere^^for  dairy  and  packing  purposes,  is  supenor  to  the  best  pro- 
dneed  in  Engiaud  for  similar  purposes.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  political  economist,  bad  policy  to  destroy,  in  its 
infancy,  an  industry  which  in  the  near  future  promises  to  render  the 
country  independeut,  in  this  respect,  of  foreign  control. 

In  the  district  represented  by  this  committee,  immense  quantities  of 
standard  salt  for  packers'  use  have  been  sold  during  the  years  1886  and 
1887,  at  a  net  price  of  from  $2  to  $2.40  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  the 
average  probably  being  about  $2.25 — prices  which,  as  already  shown, 
have  not  paid  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

In  estimating  the  influence  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  salt,  we 
must  consider  its  relations  both  to  the  consumer  and  to  the  domestic 
manufacturer,  and  the  tariff  should  be  equitably  adjusted  in  such  way 
that  neither  interest  should  be  placed  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  other. 

Fine  salt  for  dairying  purposes  comes  from  England  in  sacks  holding 
224  pounds,  and  pays  a  duty  of  12  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  equal 
to  about  27  cents  per  sack.  The  best  quality  of  this  salt  sells  in  Few 
York  for  about  $2.25  per  sack  or,  say,  1  cent  a  pound.  One  pound 
of  salt  is  usually  added  to  16  pounds  of  butter,  so  the  salt  in  .each  pound 
of  butter  costs  in  this  market  ^  of  a  cent.  If  now  the  duty  of  27 
cents  a  sack  be  removed  and  the  market  price  correspondingly  fall,  there 
will  be  a  saving  to  the  butter-maker  of  about  one-eighth  of  the  present 
cost,  equal  to  about  xij  ^^  ^  cent  for  each  pound  of  butter  made.  In 
other  words,  removal  of  the  twelve-cent  tariff  on  dairy  salt  will  save 
the  creamery  and  dairy  men  1  cent  for  every  128  pounds  of  butter  made. 

Is  this  saving  to  the  butter-maker  or  the  consumer  of  butter  worth 
the  aacriiice  of  the  dairy-salt-making  interest  of  the  United  States  ? 

Salt  imported  for  packers'  use  and  commonly  known  as  <^  Liverpool 
ground"  usually  comes  in  bulk  and  pays  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds,  equal  to  $1.60  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  If  the  market 
price  of  salt  in  the  United  States  should  be  reduced  to  the  extent  indi- 
cated by  these  figures,  it  is  clear  that  the  domestic  manufacturer  would 
receive  but  65  cents  a  ton  for  the  salt  that  he  makes.  As  fuel  re- 
quired for  making  a  ton  of  salt  costs  a  little  over  $1,  the  salt  manufac- 
tories of  this  region,  and  in  fact  of  all  the  salt-making  regions  of  the 
United  States,  must  inevitably  close.  With  the  salt-works  of  this 
country  closed  and  the  plants  dismantled  the  market  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  English  manufacturers  and  prices  would  probably  reach  if 
not  surpass  those  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  We  trust  that  such  a  con- 
dition of  affairs  may  be  averted. 

In  all  reports  on  salt  it  ha«  been  classed  as  a  raw  material  We  beg 
to  state  that  it  is  a  manufactured  article,  using  large  quantities  of  coal, 
machinery,  iron,  and  wood  in  its  production,  and,  owing  to  its  nature, 
the  major  part  of  the  plant  has  to  be  renewed  in  three  to  five  years. 

Consumption  of  salt — ^The  salt  consumed  in  the  United  States  is 
partly  of  domestic  production  and  partly  imported  from  other  countries, 
and  the  relative  proportion  of  domestic  to  foreign  has  been  for : 


Year. 

Domeetio. 

Foreign. 

isgs        

Tont. 
774,029 
894,369 
879, 769 
063,885 

Ton». 
387,460 

18M 

405, 74(1 

IWR  ........ 

403,422 

188S 

380,104 
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These  figares,  eotupiled  from  Day's  ^<  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United 
Stat^"  [Governmeut  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1887],  ^how  a  grad- 
ual increase  in  the  demand  for  salt  in, this  country,  which  demand  was 
chiefly  for  salt  of  domestic  manufacture,  and  the  domestic  production 
to  meet  this  demand  has  increaseil  about  25  per  cent,  in  four  years, 
while  the  demand  for  imported  salt  has  actually  decreased.  It  is  a  fair 
inference,  therefore,  that  consumers  to  the  extent  of  over  200,000  tons 
believe  that  they  have  found  better  value  for  the  same  money  in  do- 
mestic than  in  foreign  salt. 

Kinds  of  salt^There  are  four  principal  kinds  or  grades  of  salt  used 
in  this  country.    The  grades  made  in  the  United  States  are : 

"Common  fine,"  corresponding  to  the  English  "common." 

Dairy  (factory  filled),  corresponding  to  the  English  "fine"  (factory 
iUled). 

Solar  (Syracuse,  California),  corresponding  to  sea  salt  (West  Indies, 
etc.). 

Rock  salt  (Louisiana,  western  New  York),  corresponding  to  rock  salt 
(England). 

"Common  fine  "and  factory  filled  or  dairy  salt  is  made,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  by  evaporating  strong  brines  in  either  wooden  or  iron  ves- 
sels. The  wooden  vessels,  called  grainers,  are  long  tanks  containing 
steam  pipes,  and  the  iron  vessels  are  large  kettles  or  pans  witl^  furnaces 
underneath  them. 

Solar  salt  (American)  is  obtained  by  exposing  the  brine  contained  in 
wooden  tanks  to  the  open  air  and  without  the  use  of  artificial  heat. 
This  industry  is  chiefly  carried  on  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  But  the  demand 
on  the  Pacific  coast  ior  a  good  solar  salt  at  a  reasonable  price  has  led 
within  a  recent  period  to  the  development  of  this  branch  of  salt-mak- 
ing in  California. 

*    Sea  salt  (foreign)  is  usually  obtained  from  ponds  or  small  lakes  con- 
necting with  the  sea. 

Hock  salt  is  mined  much  after  the  manner  of  coal,  and  is  found  quite 
near  the  surface  in  Louisiana,  and,  a  considerable  depth  (1,000  feet)  at 
the  ftetsof  mine  at  PifTard,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New 
York.)  Bock  salt  is  furnished  in  large  lumps  for  salting  cattle  and 
horses,  or  crushed  into  small  pea-sized  fragments  for  hide-salting,  acid- 
making,  and  other  purposes. 

Price  of  salt. — ^The  selling  price  of  common  salt  at  the  various  works 
in  western  New  York  during  the  past  two  years  has  averaged  less  than 
$2.50  per  net  ton  (L',000  pounds),  and  in  Michigan  the  price  has  been  still 
lower.  The  freight  from  works  in  western  New  York  to  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  New  York  City  is  at  present  10  cents  per  hundre^i 
pounds,  and  to  Boston  12  cents,  being  somewhat  higher  than  before  the 
passage  of  the  interstate  commerce  act. 

The  selling  price  of  English  common  salt  at  Li\  erpool  is  nominally 
7«.  6d.  per  ton  (2,240  pounds),  but  large  sales  have  recently  been  made 
as  low  as  0«.  M.  The  freight  on  this  salt  from  Liverpool  during  the 
past  three  years  has  varied  from  1«.  to  89.,  according  to  the  port  to  which 
it  is  sent,  season  of  the  year,  etc.  The  average  freight  for  this  period 
to  the  principal  ports  of  our  Atlantic  coast  has  probably  been  less 
than  4«. 

Salt  of  this  grade  is  brought  over  in  bulk  and  pays  a  duty  of  8  cents 
per  hundred  pounds. 

Dairy  or  factory  filled  is  chiefly  prepared  from  common  salt  by  certain 
processes  of  purification,  drying,  grinding,  etc.,  and  fetches  at  the  works 
in  Syracuse,  western  New  York,  and  Michigan,  from  $5  to  $6  per  ton 
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(2^000  pounds).  A  better  quality  made  direct  from  the  brine  by  more 
expensive  processes  fetches  a  higher  price. 

English  fine  salt  varies  greatly  in  quality ;  the  lower  grades,  e.  g.j 
Falk's  being  obtainable  for  t?l«.  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool  5  Deakin's  at  25«,j 
while  the  highest  grade,  Ashtou's,  is  not  quoted  to  the  trade  for  ship- 
ment to  America,  as  the  entire  quantity  brought  to  this  country  comes 
bhrough  a  single  house,  namely,  that  of  F.  D.  Moultou  &Co.,  of  New  York^ 
who  thereby  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  this  salt  in  America.  This 
salt  is  quoted  in  the  New  York  market  in  sacks  at  $25  per  ton.  The  duty 
on  this  salt  is  12  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  equal  to  $2.68  per  ton. 

The  sacks  in  which  English  fine  salt  is  brought  to  America  pay  no 
duty,  but  the  American  salt  manufacturer  using  similar  sacks  is.  obliged 
to  pay  a  duty  of  40  per  cent,  on  them,  or  on  the  material  from  which 
they  are  made. 

English  lump  or  rock  salt  costs  in  Liverpool  about  7«.  to  Ss.  per  ton, 
and  until  quite  recently  was  sold  to  the  American  consumer  at  a  very 
large  advance  in  price. 

Seek  salt  from  Turk's  Island  and  the  Mediterranean  is  held  in  the  New 
York  market  at  from  $8  to  $12  per  ton.  Just  how  much  of  this  is  profit 
to  the  importer  we  are  not  prepared  to  state.  Until  recently  there  ex- 
isted among  the  importers  of  sea  salts  in  New  York  a  combination  or 
pool  which  controlled  the  price  in  that  city,  and  it  was  not  until  Ameri- 
can irock  salt  from  western  New  York  was  freely  oflfered  in  the  New  York 
market  at  comparatively  low  prices  that  consumers  were  able  to  obtain 
coarse  salt  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Cost  of  manufacture. — The  comparative  cost  of  manufacture  of  salt  in 
this  country  and  in  England  involves  a  comparison  of  the  original  cost 
of  the  plant,  the  cost  of  repairs,  the  fuel  used  for  evaporating  the  brine, 
and  the  labor  employed  in  raking  or  lifting  the  salt  from  the  pans  and 
grainers  and  putting  it  in  the  bins. 

The  first  cost  of  a  salt  plant  in  America  is  about  double  that  of  an 
English  plant  of  the  same  capacity  5  due  to  the  greater  cost  of  the 
wood  and  iron  which  enter  into  their  construction,  and  to  the  higher 
wages  received  by  the  masons,  carpenters,  and  laborers  employed  in 
the  work.  Much  of  the  machinery  is  liable  to  rapid  deterioration,  and 
the  large  iron  pans,  costing  say  $2,000  for  a  pan  100  by  30  feet  in  sisse, 
will  require  annually  repairs  amounting  to  fully  20  per  cent,  of  their 
prime  cost.  These  repairs  are  relatively  more  expensive  than  they 
would  be  in  England. 

All  of  the  boiled  salts,  that  is,  the  grades  known  as  ^'  common,"  and 
^^fine"  (factory  filled)  necessitate  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  coal  and 
the  employment  of  much  labor. 

Coal  is  cheaper  in  England  than  here,  and  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in 
England  Is  about  one-half  that  which  is  paid  in  America  for  similar 
services. 

The  cost  of  fuel  for  evaporating  brine  in  this  country  we  can  state 
with  some  exactness,  based  on  the  actual  production  of  salt  and  con- 
sumption of  coal  during  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  Feb- 
ruary just  passed,  atone  of  the  works  in  western  New  York. 

Daring  these  mouths  165,033  bushels  of  salt  were  made  at  a  cost  of 
$5,000.93  for  fuel,  or  a  little  over  3  cents  per  bushel,  or  $1.23  per  ton 
(2,000  pounds). 

The  rate  of  wages  paid  in  western  New  York  to  rakers  and  lifters  of  salt 
is  $1.50  per  day,  and  the  actual  cost  for  labor  on  the  salt  above  referred 
to  amounted  to  $4,403,  equal  to  2.66  cents  per  bushel,  or  $1.06  per  ton 
(2,000  pounds).    A  ton  of  salt  therefore  costs  for  fuel  and  the  labor  of 
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rakiDg  and  putting  in  bins  $2.29.  Dairy  salt  requires  a  further  expen- 
diture of  fuel  and  labor  to  dry,  grind,  and  screen  and  fit  it  for  its  intended 
imrpoHe,  It  will  be  noted  that  the  expense  of  packing  and  putting  on 
carSf  the  exiteusi^  ol'  selling  the  product,  and  the  expenses  of  adminis- 
tration are  not  included. 

From  tlie  above  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  under  existing  circum- 
stances cominoiT  and  fine  salt  can  not  be  manufactured  as  cheaply  in 
America  as  in  England.  We  may  further  state  that  rock  salt  can  not 
be  mined,  even  with  improved  machinery,  as  cheaply  in  this  country  as 
in  EugUind,  and  that  solar  salt  can  not  be  made  a  ndgathered  as  cheaply 
as  it  can  by  the  native  Portuguese,  Italians,  and  West  Indian  negroes. 

In  a  coraniunieatiou  from  Messrs.  F.  D.  Moulton  &  Co.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  a  statement  is  made  as  to  the  comparative 
expense  of  layin^^  down  a  ton  (2,240  pounds)  of  Syracuse  and  a  ton  of 
Englisli  salt  in  New  York.  It  is  there  stated  that  it  costs  $4.20  to  de- 
li vt^r  a  ton  of  9yriicuse  salt  in  Kew  York,  while  English  salt  can  be 
placed  there  for  ^3:S2  if  admitted  free  of  duty,  which  is  entirely  in  har- 
mony with  wbat  we  have  ourselves  stated  above. 

The  infeieute  of  F.  D.  Moulton  &  Co.  "that  the  American  manu- 
facturer takes  the  full  advantage  of  his  position  in  extorting  from  the 
consumer  Mvery  cent  that  he  can  consistently  with  keeping  out  the 
foreign  jirticle,"  and  "that  the  American  manufacturer  is  receiving  an 
and  Illy  large  percentage  of  profit,"  are  not  warranted  by  the  facts,  as 
the  eost  of  prodnciTjg  Syracuse  salt  is  probably  greater  than  even  that 
of  w^esteni  New  York. 

Much  valuable  information  concerning  the  relations  of  English  to 
American  salt  will  be  obtained  from  an  examination  of  Falk's  Salt 
circulars.  From  these  circulars,  covering  a  period  of  several  years, 
we  tjnd  that  the  average  prices  of  English  salt  at  Liverpool  have  been 
aei  follows : 


Year. 

Common 
salt. 

Flneaalt. 

3872   -* .' 

10 
15 
16 
12 
10 

10 

d, 
6 

6 
9 

0 

9 

35 

)87:i  .,  ...........  ***-.-..  .   

40 

1(^74    .»...._,„...*„.„....       * 

42 

1875 ,„,-,,,„, 

40 

1878   , 

31 

1877     *     H.  -*.     .                         

28 

1878  .,  ,.».... 

S8 

1879                                                 ^ 

27 

im)           .        *,            

26 

IHgl      «    .,,,      *..,*......*... 

36 

JK8^..., ,., „,,..... 

26 

I*t83.... ,._„„, 

26    3 

lftH4 

25    9 

IHM5,...    .                                 

27 

18«B ,„ 

26 

188/ 

24    6 

The  very  remarkable  but  gradual  fall  in  the  price  of  English  salt  is 
probably  not  due  to  Jiccident  or  special  benevolence  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturer,  but  is  unquestionably  due  either  to  overproduction  or 
grtnit  (chiefiy)  American  competition. 

An  examination  of  a  series  of  Falk's  circulars  reveals  some  very 
itUeret^ting  fucts  relating  to  the  formation  of  a  combination  or  trust 
anMHig  the  salt  jKodncers  of  England  to  control  production  and  regu- 
lat(^  priei^s  suit  J  \\n*  liope  and  expectation  that  the  American  Congress 
will  puss  luws  that  will  enable  them  to  recover  the  American  trade 
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now  slipping  from  their  grasp.  fTliat  English  salt  manufacturers  are 
losing  money  on  their  'Shipments  to  America  is  frankly  conceded,  and 
the  unprecedentedly  low  prices  prevailing  can  only  be  explained  on 
the  theory  that  the  English  makers  are  selling  in  this  market  at 
prices  greatly  below  cost  in  order  to  discourage,  and  if  possible  crush 
out,  American  manufacture  with  the  ultimate  result  of  a  return  to  the 
high  prices  they  formerly  obtained.    (Exhibit  A.) 

The  crisis  in  the  salt  indtistrieM  ofAmeriea  and  England  is  at  hand,  and 
the  question  for  the  American  Congress  to  decide  is  which  shall  yield  to  th^ 
other.   - 

The  fear  has  been  expressed  that  if  English  salt  is  shut  out  of  the 
American  market  domestic  mannftsicturers  will  form  a  pool  or  trust  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  prices  up  to  an  unreasonable  figure.  This  fear 
is  baseless. 

The  salt  manufacture  of  England  is  practically  confined  to  a  single 
connty,  Cheshire,  and  an  English  pool  has  been  formed  and  can  be 
readily  maintained.  The  salt  manufacture  of  this  country,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  widely  distributed,  and  experience  has  shown  that  an 
American  pool  is  impracticable,  for  if  an  attemx)t  were  made  to  unduly^ 
raise  prices,  new  territory  would  be  developed  to  offset  it. 

The  salt  deposits  in  western  New  York  alone  cover  an  area  of  over 
2,000  square  miles,  under  which  there  is  a  stratum  of  rock  salt  60 
or  70  feet  of  thickness.  Michigan  possesses  an  equally  extensive 
dex>osit  of  the  raw  material,  and  other  localities  are  abundantly  sup- 
plied. America  is  fully  equal  to  the  task  of  furnishing  all  the  salt 
needed  by  the  domestic  consumer,  and  at  a  reasonable  price*  Kemove 
the  present  duty,  destroy  domestic  manufacture,  and  you  make  our 
entire  country,  as  a  great  portion  of  the  civilized  world  is  now,  tribu- 
tary^ to  Cheshire. 

The  communication  from  Messrs.  F.  D.  Moulton  &  Co.,  already  re- 
ferred to,  coming  from  a  house  that  has  so  long  been  identified  with 
the  English  salt  interests,  merits  careful  consideration,  as  they  are  un- 
questionably in  a  position  to  be  well  informed  as  to  the  matters  of 
which  they  speak.  We  must,  however,  join  issue  with  them  on  some 
points,  both  of  fact  and  inference. 

These  gentlemen,  the  sole  agents  for  Ashton's  English  dairy  salt, 
attack  the  quality  of  American  salt,  especially  that  prepared  for  dairy 
use,  speaking  as  follows: 

American  i)rine  is  full  of  lime,  gypsum,  and  other  foreign  matter,  which  can  not  be 
whoUy  eliminated  by  any  process  of  manufacture.  English  is  free  from  these  iujur- 
iooB  element-s. 

These  statements  we  absolutely  and  categorically  deny.  The  fact  is 
there  is-  absolutely  no  "lime"  (oxide  of  calcium)  in  American  brine. 
Gyx)sum  (sulphate  of  lime)  does  exist  in  American  brine,  also,  and  to  a 
greater  extent,  in  English  brine.  As,  however,  butter  makers  use  salt, 
not  brine,  the  purity  of  the  manufactured  article  is  alone  in  question. 

From  an  analysis  made  by  Dr.  F.  E.  Engelhardt,  formerly  New  York 
State  chemist,  we  learn  that  Ashton's  salt  contains — 

Per  cent 

Porosalt 97.75 

Snlphate  of  lime 1.22 

From  the  same  authority  we  have  analyses  of  several  American  salts, 
as  follows : 

No.  1.  Per  cent 

Pure  salt 98.48 

Sulphate  of  iime 0.99 
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No.  2. 

FiireflAlt 96.  S9 

Salphate  of  lime 72 

No.  3. 

Pure  salt 1 99.84 

Salphate  of  lime 16 

From  Dr.  Ooesstnan,  director  of  the  Massachusetts  State  experimeDtal 
station,  at  Amherst,  we  have  an  analysis  of  American  dairy  sall^  yield- 
ing— 

Perot 

Pure  salt 9^^5-2 

Sulphate  of  lime 1.01 

From  Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler,  of  New  York,  an  analysis  of  American 
dairy  salt,  yielding — 

Perct 

Pure  salt 99.69 

Sulphate  of  lime 04 

From  J.  F.  Oeisler,  official  chemist  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange, 
we  have  a  direct  comparison  between  English  and  American  oommon 
salts,  as  follows: 

Pure  salt:  .    Pftrct. 

English *. 96.57 

American 98.88 

Sulphate  of  lime: 

English 1.28 

American 97 

The  utter  faisity  of  the  charges  preferred  by  Messrs.  F.  D.  MouUon 
&  Go.  against  the  purity  of  American  salt  is  shown  by  the  above. 

F.  D.  Moulton  &  Co.  further  state  that  '^salt  evaporated  from  sea- 
water  is  very  strong  and  remarkably  free  from  impurities,  and  on  this 
account  is  preferred  by  packers  and  others  to  American  salf  The  true 
fact  is,  that  repeated  analyses,  both  here  and  abroad,  show  that  sea  salt 
produced  by  solar  evaporation  usually  contains  but  95  to  96  per  cent,  of 
pure  salt,  the  balance  consisting  of  various  impurities.  We  are  surprised 
that  F.  D.  Moulton  &  Co.  are  so  ill-informed  on  the  question  of  the  parity 
of  sea  salt. 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  know  what  the  preferences  of  American 
meat  packers  may  be,  but  will  simply  state  that  to  our  knowledge  over 
2,000  tons  of  salt  were  shipped  by  one  works  in  western  New  York  to 
the  packers  in  a  single  Western  city  during  six  months  ending  December 
31, 1887. 

In  F.  D.  Moulton  &  Co.^s  communication  it  is  stated  that  the  cost  of 
mining  and  crushing  rock  salt  at  Piffard,  N.  Y.,  is  from  50  cents  to  $1 
a  ton,  and  that  the  company  receives  for  the  same  from  $6  to  1|7  a  ton. 
The  officers  of  the  mining  company  have  stated  to  the  undersigned  that 
the  cost  of  mining  this  salt  and  putting  it  on  the  cars  is  fully  $2  per  ton. 
They  further  state  that  they  do  not  receive  the  prices  named  by  Moulton, 
and  oiler  in  evidence  an  account  of  sales  with  that  house.    (Exhibit  B.) 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  express  our  candid  belief  that  the  Ameri- 
can salt  industry  will  not  be  able  to  survive  the  removal  of  the  present 
duty  on  salt,  and  that  with  this  industry  destroyed  the  trade  will  be 
almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  who,  with  their  American 
agents,  will  reap  the  profits  that  will  inevitably  accrue  from  the  ad- 
vance in  price  to  the  consumer. 

We  do  not  believe  that  other  conclusions  can  be  arrived  at,  or  that  it 
is  the  desire  of  Congress  to  bring  about  this  state  of  affairs. 
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EXHIBITS. 

The  original  exhibits  can  not  be  conveniently  given  in  fnll,  but  will 
be  briefly  referred  to  below : 

JBxhibit  ^.— Was  Falk's  circular  for  Janpary  4, 1888,  giving  prices  of 
dififerent  grades  of  salt  at  Liverpool  and  freight  rates  to  various  parts 
of  the  world.  These  circulars  are  issued  monthly  aud  besides  the 
above  usually  contain  a  brief  dissertation  relative  to  the  condition  of 
the  English  salt  trade.    In  the  one  given  we  find  the  following: 

Tb«  salt  trade  israt  the  most  deadly  crisis.  Implacable  competition  amonji^  a  small 
section  of  the  largest  makers  has  brought  prices  below  all  records,  salt  being  freely 
ofTered  at  50  per  cent,  below  cost.  All  the  large  chemical  contracts  for  1^  have 
been  taken  at  minoas  prices.  Nor  has  there  been  any  more  extensive  demand  for 
the  article  below  cost.  The  total  export,  shown  on  annexed  list,  proves  a  consid- 
erable decrease  on  the  average.  The  principle  of  association  has  been  violated  again, 
and  with  more  disastrous  result  than  ever  yet  known.  Nothing  but  a  new  form  of 
fseueral  consolidation  can  resuscitate  the  trade. 

Exhibit  B. 

[FraociA  D.  Monlton  ic  Co.,  sole  agents  for  Ashton's  factory  filled  salt.    Importers  and  dealers  in  all 
kinds  of  foreign  and  domestic  salt.    Francis  D.  MonltcD,  William  A.  Haaard.] 

127  Water  Street,  New  York,  April  8,  1887. 
Retsof  Mining  Company,  N.  F.: 

DSAB  Sirs:  We  hand  yon  account  sales  for  car-load  salt  consigned  to  us  last  fall, 
showing  net  proceeds  |8.70,  with  check  to  balance  same. 

Yon  will  observe  that  we  have  not  charged  yon  any  oommission  for  oar  trouble  in 
selling  the  salt. 

BespectfoUy, 

F.  D.  MouLTON  &  Ca 
R. 


8al€8  for  account  Betsof  Mining  Compang. 
One  car  salt: 

12iJH  tons  rock  salt  (14.50) $57.40 

A%  tons  rock  salt  ($5.60) 1.50 

6bbl8.  fine  rock  salt  (91  cents) 5.46 

t  64.36 

Charges: 

Freight ^ $32.00 

Storage  and  labor 17.75 

Insurance 20 

Weighing 5.71 

55.66 

Net  proceeds 8,70 

£.  &  O.  £. 

New  York,  April  8,  1887. 

F.  D.  MouLTON  A,  Co. 

R. 
I  beg  to  add  the  following  exhibits : 

Since  the  preparation  of  certain  memorials  relative  to  salt  by  Messrs.  Kerr,  Bartlett, 
and  Piffard,  copies  of  which  are  in  the  hands  of  your  subcommittee,  a  few  odd  num- 
bers of  ''Falk's"  salt  circulars,  published  at  Liverpool,  have  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  undersigned.  From  tbese  he  takes  the  liberty  of  making  a  few  extracts 
bearing  on  the  formation  of  the  English  salt  pool,  trust,  or  combination,  which  regu- 
lates tSe  Liverpool  prices,  and  hopes  to  do  the  same  here  as  soon  as  the  removal  of 
the  salt  duties  gives  the  English  traders  and  their  New  York  agents  the  whip-hand  of 
the  Ajuerican  market : 

iFrom  Falk'a  oironlar,  July  5, 1884.] 

"  There  is  no  change  to  report  this  month.  The  export  is  about  up  to  average.  A 
growing  conviction  that  they  are  subjecting  themselves  to  large  and  aoavoidable 
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\  is  perhaps  moving  the  luAjority  of  manufacturers  towards  an  alliance  of  a  sure 
and  pertuaui^nl  character ^' 
Price  oH  common  salt  f.  o.  b.,  Liverpool,  at  above  date  was  8«. 

{Folk's  circolar,  Aagiut  6,  1884.] 

"The  shipments  have  been  very  large,  and  stocks  are  almost  reduced  to  zero.  I 
have  HtlLl  mnm^er  reaAoiiH  than  I  had  last  month  for  condrming  my  statement  that 
tlio  irhob  tradi^  Ih  niuvii^g  to  a  more  unanimous  and  solid  combination  than  any  ever 
jet  formed,  tUou^b  I  aui  nut  ut  liberty  to  make  them  public." 

Frice  of  aaUj  Hs. 

( ralk'B  ciroalar,  September  5, 1884.] 

*'Tbls  will  rnlo  the  market  somewhat  higher  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  although 
no  p(^r]naTie<tit  Htability  of  values  can  be  looked  for  until  the  combination  long  talked 
of  has  btten  eatablisUed." 

Price  of  ^Itj  Su. 

[Falk's  circalar,  February  5,  1885.] 

"T\w  shipment  chronickd  b«low  is  very  large,  the  excess  over  average  being 
chiefly  t-o  the  United  States.  The  universal  stoppage  of  works  continues,  without 
any  attempt  or  desire  to  iucreaiw  make  till  better  prices  are  visible." 

Price  of  salt,  Lta, 

[Fklk't)  circalar,  March  b,  1885.] 

"The  demand  haii  been,  during  Fi^briiary,  upon  a  fair  avoragfe  scale.  The  organi- 
zation of  proprietors  for  regulating  the  supply  continues  tirm,  and  stoppage  of  half 
the  productive  power  has  been  resorted  to,  and  lirmly  maintained.  Prices  oi  some 
»ortj»  have  also  bet:u  aujzmented,  as  per  annexed  list,  and  it  needs  no  great  stretch  of 
iniagiriation  to  predict  tor  the  opening  of  the  spring  demand  considerably  enhanced 
prices,'' 

Price  of  aalt>  10«. 

IFalk's  circnUr,  May  4,  1885.] 

**  The  inereafled  denian<l  during  the  latter  part  of  last  month  warranted  increased 
niuke,  and  thi^  Salt  MakevH*  Association  therefore  raised  the  make  from  one-half  to 
two-thirds  capacity  of  produution." 

Price  of  saltp  llff* 

[Falk's  circalar,  October  5, 1885.] 

'^The  Iiniit^l]irodneiton  i4  unanimously  ctmtinued,  and  a  further  stoppage  isnnder 
consideration.    Pri€*3w  are  thus  securely  maintained." 
Prioe  of  eall,  lb. 

[Falk'a  circular,  November  5,  1885.] 

*' The. general  slop  pa  »^i.'  and  the  higher  prices  are  firmly  maintained,  and  the  un- 
broken determiuHtioN  of  the  trade  to  secure  better  ]>rices  for  chemical  contracts  is 
tlie  best  poflsible  guamnty  that  the  future  is  as  sound  as  the  present." 

i^riiie  of  salt,  lln. 

We  rcCTet  that  wu  havr  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  complete  set  of  Falk's  circulars, 
as  doubtless  they  would  huve  furnished  fuller  details  of  the  workings  of  this  English 
salt  trnst,  which  is  known  as  the  "  Cheshire  Amalgamated  Association."  Recent  ad- 
vie^sare  to  tJii^  urtl^ct  that  eiiiee  the  pi^ssage  of  the  Mills  bill  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentative>s  the  shares  in  this  association  have  advanced  in  price  from  j^  to  £bS, 
and  that  the  capital  stock  has  been  increased  to  |15,000,000. 


Exhibit  C. 

[H,  E.  Fa!k,  proprietor  of  the  Meadow  Bank  mines  and  salines,  Winsforfl,  Cheshire.     Liverpool  office, 
(t&  South  John  BtTnol;  Ranconi  office,  Docksido,  Weatoupointl 

Liverpool,  January  4, 1888. 

falk's  salt  circular. 

The  salt  trade  ia  at  the  nio.'it  deadly  crisis.  Implacable  competition  among  a  small 
Bectioo  of  tint  Ur^ifest  makers  han  brought  prices  below  all  records,  salt  being  freely 
oflVr*-d  at.  r>U  per  leiit,  hrlo^v  lost.  All  the  large  chemical  contracts  for  1858  l\ave 
been  taken  »t  ruinoua  pricetj.    Nor  has  there  been  any  more  exteaaiv?  demand  for  tbe 
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article  below  cost.  The  total  export,  shown  on  annexed  list,  proves  a  considerable 
decrease  on  the  average.  The  principle  of  association  has  been  violated  again,  and 
with  more  disastrous  result  than  ever  yet  known.  Nothing  but  a  new  form  of  gen- 
eral consolidation  can  resuscitate  the  trade. 

The  external  cause  which  mars  the  trade's  progress  is  still  protection.  To  all  na- 
tions we  offer,  at  fabulously  low  ocean  rates,  cheaper  and  better  salt  than  any  they 
can  make.  But  governments,  even  thosd  of  civilized  Europe,  still  force  the  interest 
of  one  small  manufacturing  class  between  ns  and  their  peoples.  The  great  masses  of 
cousnmers  will,  doubtless,  correct  this  misgovemmeut  at  no  remote  date,  and  even 
now  the  President  of  the  great  Republic  of  the  west  has  sounded  the  first  note  of 
freedom.  In  my  last  annual  circular  I  anticipated  that,  with  its  overflowmg  ex- 
chequer, the  United  States  could  no  longer  tax  the  poor.  President  Cleveland  has 
now  suggested  in  very  clear  terms  that  all  necessaries  be  freed  from  imposts.  It  is 
scarcely  credible  that  his  voice  will  not  avail  with  the  people  and  with  Congress 
against  the  small  clique  of  plutocrats  which  owns  the  United  States  salt  works.  And 
his  example  must  prevail  in  the  end  with  governments  as  yet  less  enlightened. 

In  the  Bast  fair  prices  have  ruled,  and,  but  for  the  foolish  disorganization  of  makers 
at  home,  1887  might'have  been  at  least  equal  in  its  fruits  to  1^.  Burmah  and  West- 
em  China  still  await  development,  but  the  trade  with  the  former  has  been  active  and 
^munerative,  and  promises  much.    The  Madras  manufacture  still  survives. 

At  home  the  great  new  idea  of  canal  competition  with  the  railway  flourishes.  Man- 
chester has  begun  her  work.  Birmingham  is  stirring  in  the  Midlands.  The  fetters 
so  ingeniously  woven  by  the  great  railway  directors  round  the  old  canals  will  bind  the 
public  no  longer.  Their  splendid  monopolies  must  yield,  and  IdVer  rates  and  charges 
on  land  carriase  be  secured.  The  chemical  trade  will  share  with  us  the  advantages 
of  such  a  revolution. 

Ocean  freights  have  risen  from  40  to  70  per  cent,  since  autumn,  and  ship-owners  seem 
determined  to  lose  no  more. 

Present  prices,  free  on  hoard,  Liverpool,  per  ton  of  20  cwt, 

ISnuJl  craft  loading  at  WeaUm  Docic  will  have  a  rebate  of  1  shilling  per  ton  firom  Liverpool  qnotations.! 


t.  d. 

Common  white 7 

Bntter 7  6 

Calcutta 8 

Sbntestoved 10 

Handed  squares 10  6 

Bestfishery 9 

Second  fishery 8 

Factory  filled  (including  sacks)  ....  25 


«.  d. 

Best  Prussian  rock 5 

Picked  lump  rock 9  6 

Ground    rock    (for    agric.    and      x 
chemic.) — 

First  quality,  fine 6 

Rough 5  6 


agJ 
Rock  riddlin^s  (for  ship  salting) ...     6 
ling  sacks)  ... .  25         '" 

Present  freights  to 


igs  , 
Soiled  agricultural 


America :  Southern  ports,  bs,  to  79. ;  Baltimore,  4s, ;  Newport  News,4«.  6d.;  Bos- 
ton, 5«.,  4«. ;  New  York,  7«.  6d. 
Calcutta :  22s.,  23«. ;  Rangoon,  18«. 
Australia :  Melbourne,  25f . ;  Sydney,  24« ;.  Adelaide,  20s, 

H.  E.  Falk. 
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Exhibit  D. 

prram  Philaddphia  Preat,  Aagost  3, 188a) 

Buh^  for  ti^  •«!<  imdmstry. — Englitih  manufacturen  anxiauily  wait  for  proteoUim^B  mwtr- 
tikroip.^^1100  the  MIUs  hill  paued  the  Howe  ealt-truet  aharee  have  rieeu  from  $30  to  $90.^ 
Ameriean  proteete  dieregarded. 

The  last  of  the  '^Falk'B  Bait  Circalats,"  emanating  from  the  great  English  salt  Una 
of  Liyeipool,  H.  £.  Falk,  proprietor  of  the  Meadow  Bank  mioes  and  salines,  Winft- 
ford,  Cheshire,  has  lately  oeen  reeeived  in  this  city.  It  runs:  **  The  salt  trade  is  ai 
the  most  deadly  crisis.  Implacahltf  competition  among  a  small  section  of  the  laisesl 
makers  has  brought  prices  below  all  records,  salt  being  freely  offered  at  50  par  oant. 
below  cost.  All  the  laive  chemical  contracts  for  188B  have  been  taken  at  .minoiia 
prices.  Nor  has  there  been  any  more  extensive  demand  for  the  article  below  ooat. 
The  total  export,  shown  on  annexed  list,  proves  a  considerable  decrease  on  the  aver- 
age. The  principle  of  association  has  been  violated  again,  and  with  more  disartrooa 
lesnlt  than  ever  yet  known.  Nothing  but  a  new  form  of  general  consolidatioflL  oan 
lesnseitate  the  trade. 

**  The  external  cause,  which  mars  the  trade's  progress,  is  still  proteotion.  To  aU 
nations  we  offer,  at  fabnlonsly  low  ocean  rates,  cheaper  and  better  salt  than  any  thiej 
can  make.  But  Governments,  even  those  of  civilizM  Europe,  still  force  the  interest 
of  one  small  manufiustnring  class  between  us  and  their  peoples.  The  neat  masMw  of 
consumers  will  doubtless  correct  this  misgovemment  at  no  remote  Sate,  and  eveii 
now  the  President  of  the  great  Republic  of  the  west  has  sounded  the  first  note  cd 
freedom.  In  my  last  annual  circular  I  anticipated  that,  with  its  ovetflowinc  ox- 
<diequer,  the  United  States  could  no  longer  tax  the  poor.  President  Clevelana  liaa 
now  suggested  in  very  clear  terms  that  aU  necessaries  be  £reed  from  imposts.  It  ia 
scarcely  credible  that  his  voice  will  not  avail  with  the  people  and  with  Congross 
against  the  small  clique  of  plutocrats  which  owns  the  United  States  salt  works,  and 
Mb  example  must  prevail  in  the  end  with  Qovemments  as  yet  less  enlightened." 

flALT  TBU8T  8HABB8  DOUBLED. 

This  circular,  issued  by  Falk,  was  received  by  the  firm  of  Alexander  Kerr,  Bnihora 
A,  Co.,  salt  manufacturers,  Pier  No.  8,  North  Wharves.  In  speakins  of  this  oiroolart 
one  of  the  firm  said  yesterdlfty :  '^  The  circular  speaks  for  itself;  but  since  it  waa 
issued  'the  new  form  of  general  consolidation'  for  resuscitating  the  English  trado, 
spoken  of  in  the  circular,  has  been  established  and  is  known  as  the '  CheSbire  Amal- 
gamated Association,'  which  is  practically  a  'salt  trust '  controlling  all  the  salt  man- 
ufaotured  in  England. 

'*  In  spite  of  our  memorial  to  Congress,  or  rather  to  Mr.  Mills's  committee,  salt  was 
considered  as  a  raw  material,  which  it  is  not  in  any  sense,  and  was  put  on  the  free 
list.  This  was  Jovons  news  to  the  EnffUsh  salt  manufacturers,  as  you  can  well  im- 
agine, and  the  effect  on  their  great '  salt  trust'  was  like  the  heat  on  a  thermometer. 
T%e  snares  in  the  'Cheshire  Amalgamated  Association'  immediately  rose  firom  £6 
to  £12,  or  from  $30  to  $60.  We  have  also  late  advices  that  the  scope  of  the  aoao- 
dation  is  to  be  enlarged,  and  for  this  purpose  the  capital  stock  has  been  inaeaoed 
115,000,000. 

TBB  ENGLISH  TBU8T  HOPKFUL. 

**  All  this  has  been  done  in  anticipation  that  as  the  Mills  bill  has  passed  the  House 
it  will  pass  Congress  and  become  a  law. 

"In  regard  to  the  statement  of  the  circtilar  that  Enelish  salt  can  be  made  and 
placed  on  foreign  markets  so  cheaply,  I  can  only  say  that  this  cheapness  is  duo  to 
cheap  English  facilities,  especially  cheaper  labor.  In  England  whole  families  work 
in  the  salt  manufactories. 

"  The  first  cost  of  a  salt  plant  in  America  is  about  double  that  of  an  EnffUsh  plant  of 
the  same  capacity,  and  the  cost  of  repairs,  fuel,  and  labor  is  relatively  very  much 
higher  than  in  England.  We  can  not  manufacture  salt  here  as  cheaply  as  tlM^  can  In 
England,  and  to  give  us  free  trade  means  practically  the  death  of  the  salt  indnstcy. 
We  are  not  cheating  or  putting  a  burdensome  tax  on  the  people,  as  owins  to  oompoti- 
tion  among  our  own  manufacturers  the  price  of  salt  has  decreased  fh)m  fl.46  a  barrel 
in  1872  to  til  cents  a  barrel  in  1686. 

▲  OBOWXKG  HOMX  MABEBT. 

**  The  home  demand  for  the  domestic  production  has  continually  increased,  showiai^ 
that  consumers  evidently  are  not  aware  of  any  iniquitous  burdensome  tax,  bat»  oa 
the  contrary,  believe  they  have  a  better  article  for  tne  same  money  in  domestio  aalt» 
In  1883  the  consumption  was  774,029  tons  domestic,  387,460  tona  of  foreign  salt;  1884, 
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BHfZm  tons  domestSo,  405,749  tons  foieini ;  1885,  679,769  tons  domestio,  40S,4S8 1 
foreign ;  1^6, 983,385  tons  domeatio,  380,104  foreign.  As  to  the  better  quality  of  the 
EogiiBh  salt,  ohemioal  analysis  has  shown  the  American  salt  to  be  of  superior  quality 
as  compared  with  the  best  English  salt.  The  whole  question  is  one  of  dollars  and 
cents,  and  if  the  American  indostries  are  knocked  out  by  the  entrance  omnelish  labor 
It  wUl  only  be  a  question  of  time  before  the  English  salt  trust  will  control  this  market 
and  raiae  uiepriee. 

"  The  tariffnov  is  only  8  cents  a  hundred  pounds  in  bulk,  and  12  in  sacks,  the  sacks 
beioff  admitted  free^ 

.  < '  The  English  manufacftoiies  are  now  doing  all  they  can  to  secure  the  passage  of  the 
Hills  bill,  and  their  influence  is  not  unknown  at  Washington." 

AK  ▲MBBIGAN  FROnftT. 

The  memorial  of  the  salt  manufacturers  to  the  Mills  committee,  after-giving  data 
of  the  foreign  and  domestic  salt  trade,  says:  ''The  crisis  in  the  salt  industries  of 
America  and  England  is  at  hand,  and  the  question  for  the  American  Congress  to  de- 
cide is  which  shall  yield  to  the  other."  The  circular  also  says  that  the  American  salt 
industry  can  not  survive  the  removal  of  the  present  duty  on  salt,  and  that  Congress 
does  not  certainly  desire  that  state  of  affairs. 


JUTE. 
8TATEMBHT  OF  WILLIAM  ALLAH  OF  HBW  TOBX. 

PUTUBE  OF  DUin)EE. 
[FiOBk  the  Dimdoe  Argus,  Febmuy  27, 1881] 

I  beg  to  submit  the  foUowing: 

American  PreBidential  message,  which  a  month  or  two  ago  took  the 
commercial  world  by  surprise,  has  had  an  effect  the  reverse  of  exhila- 
rating upon  the  spirits  of  those  interested  in  the  staple  trade  of  Dandee. 
Oar  local  jnte  merchants  and  manufacturers  would  give  a  good  deal  to 
know  what  tariffs  President  Cleveland  is  likely  to  touch  if  he  is  permitted 
to  carry  out  any  reforms  in  the  direction  he  has  indicated.  Singularly 
enough  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  possible  for  America  to  virtually  ruin 
Dautlee  by  going  half  way  in  the  direction  of  free  trade.  It  is  pretty  well 
known  that  at  the  present  time  a  large  quantity  of  manufactured  goods, 
in  the  composition  of  which  jute  is  very  largely  employed,  is  annually 
shipped  to  the  United  States  from  Dundee.  As  the  town  grows  in  im- 
portance that  exportation  increases.  In  1885,  for  example,  the  exports 
amounted  to  £1,319,895  sterling;  in  1886  their  value  was  £1,428,869 
sterling,  and  last  year  they  reached  £1,504,208  sterling.  Dundee,  in 
fact,  stands  seventh  on  the  list  of  exporting  places,  being  preceded 
OD}y  by  London,  Liverpool,  Bradford,  Manchester,  Belfast,  and  Glasgow. 
Of  the  jute  raw  material  a  very  small  quantity  is  taken  by  the  United 
States.  This  season,  for  instance,  America  is  expected  to  take  only 
about  125,000  bales  of  jute,  while  the  exports  to  Europe  from  Oal- 
cotta  are  estimated  to  be  between  1,800,000  and  1,900,000  bales,  and  it 
is  expected  that  from  1,000,000  to  1,100,000  bales  will  be  required  for 
consumption  by  Indian  mills.  The  duty  imposed  by  the  United  States 
on  raw  jnte  imported  to  that  country  is  15  per  cent,  while  that  on 
manufactured  goods  is  32  per  cent. 

A  moment's  reflection  now  will  show  how  prejudicially  the  adoption 
by  America  of  a  partly  free-trade  policy  in  connection  with  this  in- 
4114U7  wiU  affeot  the  intei  eats  of  Dundee.    By  taking  off  the  tariff  oa 
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wmw  j^Lt/bf  and  leaving  nntoached  that  on  ntanofSMStured  goodsj  liie 
Americans  wonid  be  moving  in  the  direction  of  lessening  l£eir  super- 
abundant revenue,  and  would  create  in  the  United  States  a  new  indaa- 
try  which  would  have  so  many  advantages  in  its  favor  that  competitioii 
with  it  from  Dundee  might  be  altogether  impracticable.  Our  locMil 
spinners  have  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  their  own  trade  than  is 
possessed  anywhere,  and  c9nTd  therefore  be  relied  upon  to  turn  oat « 
eheaper  and  better  article  than  their  rivals:  but  a  protective  tariff  ctf 
32  per  cent.,  even  if  this  were  not  increased,  would  form  an  efltotive 
barrier,  and  would  entirely  shut  them  out  from  the  American  market. 
And  that  is  exactly  what  jute  spinners  have  in  view  as  a  possibility* 

The  gloomy  suggestions,  it  may  be  mentioned,  are  not  entertained 
solely  by  our  merchants.  In  the  Dundee  Gourier's  Calcutta  letter  m 
week  or  two  ago  it  was  stated  that  the  mill  proprietors  there  had  ben^a 
to  take  alarm  at  the  possible  prospect  of  losing  the  American  market 
in  Itie  near  future  *^  by  the  Americans  removing  the  duty  from  the  zbw 
material,  and  encouraging  local  industries  by  retaining  the  present 
tariff  on  manufactured  goods.  A  change  so  large  must  be  gradual,  bat 
it  causes  an  uneasy  feeling  here  all  the  same."  In  short,  the  belief  ap- 
pears to  be  wide-spread  in  Calcutta  that  if  raw  material,  such  as  Jatot 
is  to  be  admitted  free  into  the  United  States  without  a  corresponding^ 
reduction  in  the  duty  on  the  manufactured  article,  the  consequence  oaa 
not  fail  to  be  most  disastrous  to  the  Indian  and  Dundee  budoess  with 
America  in  gunny  cloths  and  hessians.  The  mills  there  are  already 
bestirring  themselves  to  face  the  altered  state  of  matters,  and  it  is  under- 
stood they  are  prepared  to  compete  keenly  with  Dundee  in  other  mar^ 
kets  should  those  of  America  be  closed  against  them. 

In  New  York  itself  the  matter  is  treateid  in  a  similar  light.  Shoold 
Congress  make  any  reductions  in  their  tariff  reform  it  is  expected  by 
the  spinners  that  they  will  be  enabled  to  secure  free  jute.  If  this  an- 
ticipation is  realized,  it  is  certain  that  many  new  frames  will  be  started 
in  t&e  States  without  loss  of  time.  The  extent  of  the  increased  prodoc- 
lion,  it  is  believed,  must  tell  with  an  iiyurious  effect  upon  Dundee,  If 
it  does  not  wholly  revolutionize  the  importation  of  jute  fabries.  That 
Americans  are  convinced  of  the  advantage  they  will  enjoy  over  all  other 
competitors  by  the  change  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  thattiiey 
imagine  it  will  provoke  a  retaliatory  measure,  that  it  will  be  metby  tm 
Indian  government  by  the  imposition  of  an  export  duty  on  all  jate 
shipped  to  countries  other  than  British  possessions.  Another  factor  in 
the  matter  is  the  establishment  this  year  of  a  direct  service  of  steamers 
from  Calcutta  to  New  York  by  the  Anchor  Line  Company,  which  will^ 
of  course,  have  the  tendency  to  facilitate  the  direct  importation  of  raw 
jute  to  America. 

From  the  above  evidence  it  is  apparent  that  a  great  danger  threatena 
Dundeeb  The  bulk  of  the  business  done  here  in  mannfoctured  goods  is 
transacted  with  America,  and  if  that  market  were  closed  it  woulil  be  a 
serious  blow  to  our  local  works.  Comparatively  speaking,  a  very  few 
mills  would  be  required  to  supply  the  other  markets,  and  it  is  no  secret 
already  that  some  Dundee  spinners  have  stated  that  they  would  have 
no  alternative,  in  the  event  of  the  American  tariffs  being  altwed  in  the 
manner  suggested,  but  to  transfer  their  machinery  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  reform,  in  fact,  would  entail  the  most  serious  conae^ 
quences  to  Dundee.  Unlike  the  population  of  Glasgow  and  other  large 
centers,  that  of  Dundee  is  dependent  mainly  upon  one  industry.  If  tiiat 
were  crippled  the  whole  town  would  be  aftiected.  Thus,  if  a  number  of 
motka  were  stopped  the  hands  employed  in  them  would  find  it  impoa^ 


dMe  to  obtain  any  other  kind  of  work  in  the  immediflte  vieinity,  and 
would  be  compelled  to  try  to  sell  their  labor  elsewhere.  Propertgr  would 
deprceiate,  every  business  wonld  suffer,  and  from  being  one  of  the  fore- 
most of  Scottish  towns  Dundee  might  be  thrown  back  fbr  a  generation. 
The  possible  oatlook  we  have  piotimdd  is  certainly  dismal,  and  the  hope 
may  be  expressed  that  the  present  fears  may  turn  out  after  .all  to  De 
groundlees^  Still  there  can  be  no  harm  in  reflecting  upon  what  is  a 
possible  eoBtingency  and  in  being  prepared  for  the  worst- 
There  is  one  influence — and  it  is  said  to  be  of  considerable  power — 
whkdi  is  sure  to  be  directed  against  any  attempt  President  Cleveland 
may  make  to  remove  the  tariff  ih>m  raw  jute.  The  Kentucky  flax  and 
hemp  growers  finrm  a  large  industry,  and  they  at  present  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges of  protection.  If  jute  were  admitted  tceej  it  would  at  once  be  used 
in  the  mannftctnre  of  goods  which  are  now  made  entirely  from  fla^  and 
hemp.  This,  of  course,  wonld  seriously  reduce  the  profits  of  the  Ken- 
tucky planters,  and  the  strong  influence  they  possess  would,  therefore, 
doubtless  be  used  against  any  innovation  snch  as  has  been  described. 
Whether  or  not  they  wonld  succeed  in  inducing  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  prevent,  for  their  sake,  the  formation  of  a  new  and  important 
industry  we  can  not  say,  but  they  would  have  strong  ground  in  contend- 
ing that  a  latge  and  thriving  business  like  theirs,  already  established, 
oi^;fat  not  to  be  crushed  or  injured  to  the  detriment  of  a  large  popula- 
tion depending  on  it,  simply  to  assist  the  growth  of  a  new  industry 
which  can  hardly  yet  be  said  to  be  more  than  in  existence  in  the  United 
Stotea.  Anothar  safiBguard  is  su^^ested  by  the  correspondeiie  who 
hints  at  the  imposition  of  an  export  duty  by  the  Indian  government 
on  aU  jute  shipped  to  other  than  British  colonies.  Such  a  step,  how- 
ever, would  be  entirely  opposed  to  the  free-trade  principles  maintained 
by  the  British  nation,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  resorted  to.  It  would 
simply  bo  the  fixing  of  a  retaliatory  duty.  Perhaps  the  best  th»t  can 
be  00116  in  the  mean  time  is  to  go  on  trying  to  develop  trade  mUb  other 
oountries  than  the  United  States,  and  to  do  what  is  possible  from  time 
to  tisBe  to  foster  and  enooniage  the  establishinent  of  new  trades  and 
induslries  In  onr  town. 


PRINTING  TYPE. 
MEKORIAL  07  VOUVDEBS. 

A  ih^  Finance  OammUtee  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statee: 

Ommuasxc  We  respectflsUy  beg  to  protest  against  any  change 
whatever  in  the  present  tariff  as  regards  printing  types.  Our  reasons 
are  aa  fitdlowas 

Host  of  the  raw  materials  used  by  us  are  necessarily  subject  to  dul^. 
Type-metal  is  a  mixture  of  lead,  tin,  antimony,  and  copper,  all  duitable 
exeept  tin.  These  metals  sxe  all  free  to  the  British  founder,  and  the 
American  manofaeturer  is  of  eonrse  at  a  lai^  disadvantage. 

Further,  the  American  type  founder  pays  at  least  40  per  cent,  higher 
wages  than  does  his  transatlantic  competitor ;  so  that,  if  he  could  get 
bia  raw  metals  as  cheaply  as  the  Briton,  this  item  of  wages  alone  wonld 
turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  foreign  manufticturer. 

Further,  tin  and  workable  antim  my  have  to  be  imported ;  and  even 
tf  lie  pay  no  imposts  on  these  two  metals,  the  American  type-foundei 
wottMSttU  be  liaUe  for  freights,  brokerage,  etc. 
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For  these  leasons,  which  we  trast  will  be  deemed  safficient  to  justify 
oar  reqaesty  we  respeotfally  ask  that  the  impoRts  on  foreigo-made  priBt- 
ing  type  may  remain  as  at  present,  namely,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
On  behalf  of  the  type-fonnders  of  the  United  States, 

The  MAoKKTjiAR,  Smith  &  Jordan  Co., 

No.  606-614  SanMm  St,  PhiladdpMaj  Pa. 
The  OoLLiNS  &  M'LsESTEB  Type  Founbby, 

705  Jayne  St.,  PhUadelj^ia,  Pa. 
Fabmeb,  Little  &  Oo.^ 

63-65  BeOman  St.j  New  Tarh. 
Jab.  Oonneb's'Sons, 

28,  30,  and  32  Centre  St.,  New  Tori  OUiif. 
Mabdbb,  Luse  &  Co., 

139-141  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  ItL 
Babnhabt  Bros.  &  Spindleb, 

115-117  lyih  Ave.^  Okieago,  ItL 
The  Union  Typb-Foundby, 

By  A.  T.  £L  Bboweb,  Manager^ 

Chicago  J  lU. 
iLLiNOiB  Type  FouNBiNa  Go., 

F.  M.  PowBLL,  Mmioger, 
202  Olwrke  St.,  Chicago,  IlL 


8IATBMEHT  OF  F.   &   VEBBECK,  MAHAOEB  OF  THE  ■mnBOTA 
TTPS-FOUHDBT  COMPAHT, 

Eleotrotjfpen  and  $tere9tffper$f  8eiM  Paul,  Mtmi. 

The  type-fonnders  of  the  United  States  represent  an  industry  in 
which  there  are  invested  not  only  many  millions  of  dollars  bnt  the  work 
of  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children.  The  business  of  each  one 
of  these  foundries  has  been  built  up  and  perfected  by  from  one  to  three 
generations  of  active  and  conscientious  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
prietors. With  two  or  three  exceptions  not  one  of  the  type-founders 
of  the  United  States  is  in  more  than  moderate  circumstances.  The 
business  has  received  under  the  beneficent  protective  laws  of  this 
country  benefits  which  would  be  entirely  removed  if  the  Mills  tariff 
bill  that  has  already  passed  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  should  also 
pass  the  Senate  and  receive  the  approval  of  the  President;  in  other 
words,  this  great  industry  which  needs  all  the  protection  it  can  get 
would  be  put  on  the  rapid  road  to  ruin  by  the  enactment  of  the  Mills 
bill.  The  unfairness  of  the  treatment  of  this  business  appears  in  the 
following  statements : 

The  bill  taxes  lead  1|  cents  per  pound,  equal  to  31jt  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem. 

It  taxes  copper  30  per  cent. 

It  apparently  taxes  tin  in  its  general  clause  on  page  9,  at  40  per  cent. 

It  taxes  antimony  through  freight  expenses  and  brokerage  probably 
10  per  cent. 

It  taxes  new  type-metal  (a  material  that  can  not  be  used  by  Ameri* 
can  founders,  as  they  all  mix  their  own  metal)  16  per  cent.  This  pro- 
vision is  purely  misleading. 

It  taxes  copper  in  general  clause,  page  9,  36  per  cent 

These  are  bold  discriminations  against  the  American  type-founder,  to 
which  must  be  added  at  least  40  per  cent  as  the  excess  of  our  wages 
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ovei'  those  paid  in  Europe.  How  does  the  bill  overbalance  these  orash- 
tng  disabQitiest  By  allowing  a  pitifcl  15  per  cent,  ad  valoiem  on  type 
metal  that  is  not  nsed  for  reasons  given  above. 

As  late  as  the  year  1886  the  t^pe-foundiug  basiness  was  so  badly  de- 
moralized, even  with  protection,  that  three  of  our  largest  foundries  in  the 
East  were  for  sale  at  a  fraction  of  their  inventory  value,  and  one  of 
these  foundries  reported  as  the  result  of  its  year's  business  a  dead  loss, 
net,  of  $7,000.  Since  that  time  the  type-founding  business  has  recov- 
ered somewhat,  and  with  the  continuance  of  the  present  conditions 
will  continue  to  live;  disturb  it  with  such  unjust  measures  as  the  Mills 
bill,  and  ruin  of  the  founders  would  follow  and  thousands  of  workmen 
and  their  families  would  be  without  means  of  support ;  for  employes 
of  type-foundries  spend  their  early  lives  in  learning  the  business,  and 
are  practically  worthless  for  any  other  work  in  later  life. 

Newspapers  are  undoubtedly  interested  in  securing  low  rates*for  their 
type,  but  we  can  assure  you  such  rates  will  follow  in  the  wake  of  judi- 
cious protection.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  there  have  been  steady 
and  immense  reductions  in  the  price  of  type.  There  has  been  but  one 
exception  to  this — a  slight  advance  in  one  class  of  type  made  necessary 
on  account  of  a  cornered  metal  market.  The  newspapers  would  be  put 
to  serious  inconvenience,  such  as  they  can  not  now  realize,  if  they  were 
obliged  to  depend  upon  foreign  type  foundries  for  their  daily  and  weekly 
supply  of  <*  sorts."  Whoever  votes  to  admit  foreign  type  free  does  an 
act  most  hostile  to  American  newspapers. 


CEMENT. 


8TAIBMEHT  OP  EBHEST  B.  ACKEBXAV, 

Chtural  tales  agent  Lawrenee  Cement  Campany, 

The  magnitude  of  the  cement  industry  in  the  United  States  and  the 
importance  of  preserving  it  by  adequate  protection  may  be  judged  of  by 
the  following  statement  of  facts : 

Cement  of  kind  and  quality  equal  to  the  best  in  the  world  can  be 
made  in  the  United  States  in  quantity  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  de- 
mands of  the  home  market,  so  that  there  is  no  real  necessity  for  im- 
pordng  a  single  pound.  Seven-eighths  of  every  dollar  that  goes  to 
Europe  in  payment  for  the  foreign  cement  may  be  regarded  as  so  much 
lost  to  home  labor,  fbr  seven-eighths  of  the  cost  of  production  actually 
represents  pure  labor.  Perhaps  there  is  no  article  of  manufacture  into 
which  labor  enters  as  largely,  whence  it  follows  that  the  cost  of  produc- 
iog  it  is  pre-eminently  a  question  of  wages.  Now,  the  rate  of  wages 
paid  in  Germany  frop  which  we  receive  tne  largest  shipments  is  as  2  to 
5;  that  is  to  say,  the  home  manufacturer  pays  two  and  one-half  times 
as  much  as  the  foreign.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  therefore, 
that  under  free-trade  (or  an'inadequate  duty,  which  is  the  same  thing) 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  foreign  producer  from  monopolizing  the 
whole  business  and  driving  the  competing  home-made  cement  out  of  the 
market  altogether.  It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  the  destruction 
of  80  important  an  industry  would  be  a  great  calamity,  and  that  should 
Congress  refuse  the  proper  protection  she  will  fail  in  her  duty. 

In  regard  to  what  would  constitute  proper  protection,  this  is  to  be 
Baid :  That  it  must  be  sufficient  tc  protect }  otherwise  it  is  no  better  than 
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free-tr^de.  If  the  duty  imposed  were  so  small  that  the  foreign  mum* 
fltctarer  wonld  still  have  it  in  his  power  to  underQell,  the  home  prodaeer 
has  gained  nothing ;  he  is  still  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  foreign 
rival.  It  is  estimated  that  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  paid  by 
one  and  the  other  is  eqaivalent  to  13  cents  per  100  ponnds  of  oonent, 
or  39  cents  a  barrel  of  300  ponnds.  Shonld  a  duty  of  13  cents  per  100 
ponnds  be  imposed  that  might  seem  to  serve  to  equalize  cost  and  place 
both  on  the  same  level.  But  with  no  discrimination  in  his  favor  all  that 
the  home  producer  conld  hope  to  do  in  that  case  wonld  be  to  divide  the 
market  with  his  foreign  competitor.  While  it  might  not  stop  home 
mannfactnring  it  conld  only  operate  as  a  partial  protection,  and  while 
it  might  lessen  importation  slightly  it  is  more  than  donbtfnl  whether 
it  would  lessen  revenue.  So  far  as  we  know,  there  are  only  two  sore 
methods  of  reducing  revenue— one  is  a  tariff  so  high  as  to  be  praeia- 
cally  prohibitory  and  the  other  is  free-trade.  The  first  has  this  io  its 
ikvor,  that  it  preserves  to  the  nation  an  abounding  source  of  wealth 
otherwise  lost  and  provides  needed  employment  to  a  host  of  laborers. 

If  charity  begins  at  home  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  claims  of  the 
citizen  are  entitled  to  take  precedence  over  the  claims  of  the  stranger 
for  national  care  and  protection.  The  nation's  first  duty  is  to  see  that 
its  own  people  are  provided  for.  What  they  need  is  work  and  ibod. 
Fortunately  we  have  in  manyx)f  our  hills  abundant  subterranean  sni^- 
plies  of  excellent  raw  cement,  but  to  make  the  buried  rock  of  the  least 
value  it  is  necessary  to  mine  it  and  burn  it,  and  grind  it  and  barrel  it, 
and  transport  it  to  remote  markets  (it  may  be),  and  sell  it  for  what  it 
will  bring.  For  all  this  both  labor  and  capital  are  necessary.  How 
welcome  the  opportunity  it  opens  up  to  the  vast  army  of  toilers  in  par- 
suit  of  work.  Why  should  we  go  abroad  for  that  which  we  have  at 
home t  Why  not  say  to  England  and  to  Germany,  we  do  not  want  your 
cements;  we  have  enough  of  our  ownt  Why  not  prohibit  altogether? 
How  is  this  harder  for  the  foreigner  than  free-trade  is  for  the  citizen  ff 
Free-trade,  like  a  high  tariff,  protects,  but  whom  does  it  protect!  Not 
the  citizen,  bnt  the  alien,  at  the  cost  of  the  citizen  I  It  is  a  popular 
error  that  tariff  is  of  the  nature  of  a  tax,  and  that  it  adds  just  so  much 
more  to  the  cost  of  an  article;  whereas  the  truth  is  that  in  many  cases 
it  adds  nothing  to  the  price,  provided  the  same  article  is  made  at  home. 
The  price  of  native  cement,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  numerous 
fltctories  scattered  all  over  the  United  States,  is  sure  to  be  kept  down 
to  the  lowest  point  by  hot  rivalries  among  themselves,  even  thoagb 
tariff  should  be  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitory.  If  this  be  so,  how,  it  may 
be  asked,  does  it  benefit  the  home  producer!  GMefly  in  this  way :  By 
preventing  an  unequal  and  unfair  competition  with  foreign  producers 
placed  under  more  favorable  conditions  as  to  wages  and  by  excluding 
the  foreign  article,  thereby  making  moie  room  for  the  native  product. 

In  regard  to  trusts  and  syndicates,  it  is  certain  that  no  danger  is  to 
be  apprehended  from  them  in  the  cement  business ;  bnt  if  these  are  to 
be  deprecated  and  guarded  against  at  home,  what  is  to  prevent  their 
formation  on  foreign  shores  to  tyrannize  over  us  heret 

If  the  object  be  to  reduce  the  revenue,  this  can  only  be  effectually  done 
by  imposing  a  duty  on  cement  great  enough  to  restrain  or  prevent  im- 
portation, say,  25  cents  on  every  100  pounds.  Nobody  here  would  be 
injured  and  numbers  would  be  benefited.  For  fuller  information  re- 
specting this  interest,  attention  is  invited  to  what  follows: 

Since  1848,  therehavebeen  manufactured  in  Bosendale,nister  County, 
N.  Y.,  over  38,877,000  barrels  of  building  cement,  which,  at  the  very 
low  average  of  $1  per  barrel,  would  be  worth  $38,877,000.  In  mana- 
fSocturing  cement,  besides  the  coal,  which  amounts  to  about  6  cents  per 
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barrel,  bat  one  item  other  than  labor  enters  into  its  cost,  vie,  the  wooden 
barrel.  If  we  estimate  the  value  of  the  cooperage  at  an  average  of  25 
cents  i>er  barrel,  which  with  the  coal  would  make  a  total  of  $12,(K)0,000, 
we  can  safely  say  that  a  balance  amonnting  to  over  $23,000,000  has  been 
paid  out  for  labor  in  that  locality  alone,  being  an  average  of  nearly 
$600,000  per  year  for  forty  years.  But  this  basiness,  which  in  the  year 
1848  amounted  to  but  190,000  barrels,  in  the  year  1887  amounted  to  over 
2,339,000  barrels,  employing  over  3,500  hands,  and  paying  out  for  wages 
nearly  $1,500,000  during  that  year. 

Nearly  all  the  cooperage  that  is  used  by  the  Bosendale  Cement  hi- 
dnstry  comes  from  Maine,  the  value  of  which  is  annually  over  $300,000^ 
thus  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  cement  basiness  is  in  every  partic- 
ular a  native  industry.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  a  basiness 
that  is  conducted  on  a  closer  margin  than  this  is  at  present  The  man- 
ufacturers actually  give  away  their  stone,  reckoning  it  as  nothing  in  es- 
timating the  cost  of  production,  and  even  then,  taking  this  into  eoinsid*^ 
oration,  they  do  not  now  make  legal  interest  upon  their  investment. 
The  instances  are  numerous  where  a  manufacturer  has  filled  in  this 
basiness  by  not  being  able  to  cope  with  the  strong  competition^  and  it 
is  safe  to  say,  therefore,  that  no  one  having  capital  to  invest  woald  now 
think  of  going  into  the  business,  if  he  for  one  moment  realized  the  ex- 
cessive competition  Mid  difficulties  he  would  have  to  encounter. 

We  are  paying  more  than  two  and  one-half  times  the  wages  that  are 
paid  in  Germany  and  other  European  countries;  the  price  now  is  much 
less  than  European  cement  can  be  purchased  for;  freights  from  Europe 
have  been  less  than  it  costs  us  to  bring  cement  from  Bondoat  to  New 
York  Oity;  and  the  present  duty  hardly  serves  to  protect  the  industry 
from  the  single  item  of  fluctuations  in  freight  rates  (which  have  some- 
times been  5  cents  per  barrel  and  at  other  times  50  cents  per  barrel),  to 
say  nothing  about  the  difference  in  wages. 

From  statistics  that  were  presented  to  the  House  Oommittee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  and  published  in  the  Congressional  Becord  of  July  1, 
page  0328,  we  give  the  following  figures,  which  we  believe  to  be  sab* 
stautially  correct : 

COMPARATIVS  LABOR  F1GXJRB8. 

CeiiMDt  18  nearly  ftU  Ubor. 

In  the  United  Ststes—  Pw  oi«t 

QoanyingrepTeeente 40 

Burning  repreeento % 

Orinding  represents 6 

Moving,  etc.,  represents 5 

Packing  represents .' 3 

Ooel  ftnd  coke,  staves  and  heading,  all  the  products  of  labor ^ 87 

Makingoflabor 87 

Thia  labor  represents  on  an  average  for  —  Per  ^. 

Qnarrymen tl*60to|8.00 

Laborers 1.30  to   1.60 

HillefB 2.00to   5J.60 

Millwrights....^. ^ 8*50to   3.00 

Engineers' d.00to  2.50 

CoopeiB - 1.60  to  8.00 

And  all  the  labor  is  that  of  men. 
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In  Europe  both  men  and  women  are  employed  in  oement  w.  rks.  The  wages  paid, 
as  gatheitn  from  the  mTeetieation  made  in  Enropeaa  cement  works  and  from  eonaa- 
lar  leportB  of  1864,  are  as  follows : 


Labonn. 

Fncoe. 

Oermany. 

Belglnm. 

•g».ji«H 

|0.46tO    .87 
.29to    .89 

.98 

.86 

-r* 

Vflliiira  ■"""■•""■■'•"■■■'"""' 

1.08 

^'^'MDWI  nillMM     •       ■   ••                      ••••••■. ....-Pt..... 

MUlwiifflitt  ......^..'../..'.i! ,;-,,-----_,. 

.70 
.80 
.34 
.73 
.68 

.57 
LOS 
.88 

L18 

SKwS^".;/;;;!!  ;:;;            

.78 

'^mnni  labonn 

L18 

GOQMn   ..>..•«..      ............ ....a. a..  ..•>•>. ->.>•->•' 

Lll 

AMKBICAK  MAIS  «f .  GBBXAN  VBMALB  LABOR. 

From  United  States  consular  reports,  Ex.  Doe.,  Forty-eighth  Conffrees,  pace  464, 
one  German  Portland  cement  mannfSftctory  in  Silesia  employed  in  1884,  acouroing  to 
its  pay-roll,  in  its  whole  works— 

Pwdaj. 

Three  workmen  at - fO.36 

8ixl7-six  workmen  at 24 

Seventy  men  and  women  at 94 

A  total  daily  pay-roll  of  $33.72. 

An  American  works,  of  same  nomber  of  hands,  employs,  aocording  to  its  hooka— 

Pttrdar. 

Two  engineers 1^00 

Fonrmillers 2.50 

Two  millwrights .• 3.00 

Thirty  coopers 1.75 

Fifty-one  laborers 1.30 

Fifty  qnarrymen 1.75 

A  total  daily  pay-roll  of  |226.30 

A  daily  difference  in  favor  of  the  German  m  anni^tuier  and  against  the  Amerioan 
manufacturer  of  $192.50  in  labor  alone. 

Prof.  Henry  Beid  in  his  work  entitled  ^^l^atoral  and  Artificial  Gon- 
crete,"  on  page  305,  says  that  the  works  of  the  Star  Portland  Cement 
Factory  at  Stettin,  in  Pomerania,  is  a  model  one.  In  1878  their  annual 
product  was  240,000  casks,  equivalent  in  quantity  to  300,000  barrels  of 
American  Bosendale  cement. 

If  we  turn  to  volume  I  of  the  Consular  Beports,  entitled  ^<  Labor  in 
Europe,"  on  page  512,  we  will  find  that  tbe  average  wages  paid  in  a 
Portland  cement  manufactory  in  Stettin,  and  it  is  presumably  this  one, 
was  $3.57  per  week  of  sixty  hours,  equal  to  59}  cents  per  day  of  ten 
hours. 

Consul  Keifer,  of  Stettin,  in  his  report  to  the  Department  of  State  in 
July,  1884,  in  speaking  of  the  general  condition  of  the  working  people 
in  and  around  Stettin  where  these  works  are,  says : 

The  working  people  either  live  in  cellars  or  in  upper  rooms,  often  in  yards ;  mostly 
in  old  huildings  without  water,  sewerage,  or  Tentilation.  New  hnildin^i — tonement 
iioQses— «re  hotter  provided  for  in  this  regard,  hut  there  are  only  a  limited  number. 
The  men  often  have  to  walk  5  to  8  Engush  miles  every  morning  in  order  to  get  to 
work. 

The  same  report  says  that  tbe  men  live  on  coffee,  mostly  a  deooction 
of  chicory  or  roasted  barley,  rye  bread  with  lard  or  goose  grease,  they 
seldom  have  a  piece  of  cheap  sausage,  and  a  drink  of  cheap  wbiskey 
distilled  from  potatoes,  comprises  a  meaL  At  certain  times  fishes  aine 
cheap  and  form  part  of  the  meal.    The  consul  further  says : 

Butter,  sirup,  meat,  tea,  etc.,  the  daily  fare  of  our  American  laborer,  are  rMaided 
as  luxuries.  Once,  or,  in  better  situated  families,  twice  a  week,  a  pound  of  oheap 
meat  must  do  for  four  or  five  persons;  the  husband  mostly  alone  enjoying  the  UnU  of 
it^  1k$  rmt  ^  tJbe/oMiljf  only  ih/t  mmI). 
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When  the  conBal  ask^d  one  of  these  laboring  nwm  how  he  got  along, 
he  smiled  gloomily  and  said : 

I  mnst  get  along  with  it  or  steal. 

The  total  amoant  of  cement  that  has  been  imported  into  this  eoontry 
for  the  past  ten  years  wonld  be  equal  in  quantity  to  5,366,775  barrels  of 
Bosendale  cement.  If  American  cement  had  been  nsed,  and  the  foreign 
article  excluded  by  a  suitable  tariff,  it  would  have  employed  670  addi- 
tional men  working  200  days  a  year  for  ten  years  to  have  produced  that 
amount.  There  would  have  been  paid  out  to  them  at  the  lowest  calcu- 
lation $2,144,000  for  labor  alone,  and  it  would  have  required  $912,361.76 
'  worth  of  cooperage,  which  would  have  come  from  Maine  and  Michigan, 
to  have  barreled  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  $328,006  that  would  have  been 
paid  to  coopers  to  make  the  barrels,  or  the  53,622  reams  of  paper,  worth 
$32,197,  that  would  have  been  necessary  to  Hue  them  with.  At  least 
7,328  kegs  of  nails,  worth  $23,912,  would  have  been  used  to  cooper  the 
barrels,  and  it  would  have  required  twenty-seven  canal-boats,  each  car- 
rying 2,000  barrels  and  making  ten  trips  each  year  for  ten  years,  to  have 
carried  the  cement  to  New  York  from  Bondout,  while  it  would  have  re- 
quired 825  barrels  of  paste,  worth  $1,650,  simply  to  have  affixed  the 
labels  to  the  barrels. 

The  importatious  of  foreign  cement  have  increased  at  the  rate  of  34 
per  cent  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  for  the  last  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1887,  the  importations  increased  64  per  cent  over  the  previous  year, 
while  the  invoiced  price  of  the  foreign  article  has  declined  on  an  aver- 
age of  12  per  cent,  a  year. 

There  is  no  building  that  exists  that  could  not  have  been  built  and 
mBdejntt  as  strong  ufith  cement  of  American  manufacture  as  that  of  the 
foreign  product.  In  support  of  our  assertion  we  point  to  the  following' 
structures  which  were  built  with  American  cements :  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  Bridge.  New  York  post-office.  New  York  custom-house,  Equit- 
able Building,  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  Building,  city  hall  in 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  water-works,  Davis  Island  dam  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  the  piers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  bridges  at  Havre  de 
Oraoe  and  Braudy  Wine  Creek,  the  cantilever  bridge  at  Niagara  Falls, 
Baltimore  post-office,  Pittsburgh  post-office  and  court-house.  United 
States  custom-house,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  State-house,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ; 
and  this  list  could  be  continued  almost  ad  infinitum.  At  least  100,000 
barrels  were  used  in  Washington  on  the  following  buildings:  Capitol, 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Priutiug,  new  Patent  Office,  new  Pension 
Building,  new  Navy,  War,.and  State  Department  Building,  Washington 
water- works,  Treasury  Building,  Patent  Office,  and  many  other  build- 
ings. 

Enough  mill  capacity  now  exists  to  supply  all  demands,  but  to-day 
some  mills  are  closed  and  others  are  running  on  reduced  time.  The  re- 
ports of  the  engineering  committee  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  1886 
contain  evidence  to  prove  that  just  as  good  cement  can  be  made  in  thtis 
oountiy  as  abroad,  but  when  labor  is  on  an  average  over  twice  here 
what  it  is  abroad,  and  in  some  cases  six  and  eight  times  as  much,  and 
as  labor  constitutes  87  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  a  barrel  of  cement,  the 
industry  should  certainly  be  protected  by  an  adequate  duty.  If  your 
honorable  committee  think  that  it  is  desirable  to  exclude  the  foreign 
product  from  this  market  it  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  necessary  to  make 
the  duty  25  cents  per  100  ponnds,  as  at  this  rate  tbe  revenue  would  be 
diminished,  but  any  less  rate  than  this  figure,  not  below  13  cents  per 
100  pounds,  would,  we  think,  only  curtail  t  le  importations  while  it  might 
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inereme  the  revenue.  A  lower  rate  than  13  cents  per  lOOponndB  wMld. 
we  believe,  not  only  almost  destroy  the  indnstiy  bat  would  serve  to 
largely  augment  the  surplus. 

ImpariaiUmt  offor^Ugn  cmnmL 

ITOMS 1878  to  1881  tiOm  from  stttltettotjmMBtod  to  WftTB  a^ 

"^  ' — I  Beport  U.  8.  QeolDgicareonrey  I  yowr  1887,  from  Bepoit  BarwHi  of  flOtnittnoJ 


nnol  yew  oBJUag  June  80— 

BttteU. 

FimwDt- 
■goinln- 
ereomoMli 
yooroTor 
previffiu 
yew. 

fiimicod 
Tolno. 

▼alaew 

T^ 

1878     •                •  -  ••.........•  ...••...••. 

02,000 
100,000 
187,000 
821,000 
870.408 
458,418 
680,708 
664,088 
850,088 
1,070,400 

PtremL 

sSow 

8181801 
440,085 
080.084 
802, 804 
825,005 
874,070 
708,887 
1.101,904 

iVriOL 

82.88 
1.88 
LOO 
1.98 
1.84 
1,78 
L4i0 
LOT 
L18 
LOS 

1870 

15 
78 
18 
67 
26 
28 
•6 
17 
04 

"  iaTis 

1881 J 

1888 

.n 

.9 
.88 

1888 

.s 

1884 

.81 

1886 

.80 

1886 

1.18 

1887 „ „,.,,,^,--. 

LIO 

T^*ml 

4,800,480 

6^848,668 

Hon.— ATonge  inorOMO  per  year.  84  per  oenti  ftTonge  decline  in  inToloed  tbIoo  per 
eoBtL   TotiaamoimtofdatyooUietad,  01,848^711. 


year.  U  per 


Amotmi  lo9t  to  lah&r  in  ihe  UniUd  8taie9  durkiff  last  ten  maro  on  aeoomU  of  ^  imporin' 
tfoM  of  foreign  Portland  eement,  on  $he  Uuu  efpreeent  umgee. 

Labor fl,144,000 

Cooperage 91S,3S1 

Coopers. 388,006 

Paper , 3^197 

Nails S3»919 

Paste 1,660 

3»44S,116 
Transportation  to  New  York,  towing,  eto.,  at  10  oents  per  banel,  on  6|306|775 
banels 636^077 

3|  028,798 
Or  |397y879  per  year. 


Cemmt  rnnd  Ike  tar^.-^-Gromik  and  eondiikm  of  un  indnetrf  wMeh  the  JflOo  Hit  weald 

fiMm 

(From  the  New  Tork  Ttflnine  (Sep.),  Aprfl  17, 1888.] 

TolkeEdUortfikeJVamne: 

Sir  :  I  observe  tbat  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  deoided  i»  sferfte  oat  osai- 
ents  from  the  free  list  and  restore  them  to  the  dutiable  list  at  one-half  the  pMsmt 
rate  of  duty.  I  woold  like  to  lay  before  yonr  readers  some  fiiots  which  I  think  will 
shew  that  the  duty  on  cements  shonld  not  be  redncbd  at  all,  bat  instead  restored  to 
SO  per  cent,  ad  Talorem,  to  b^  compated  on  the  ralae  of  the  cement,  package^  and 
freight  at  the  port  of  entry  in  the  United  States. 

Last  year  npon  the  importations  of  foreign  Portland  cement,  which  name  is  nsod 
as  a  general  term  to  inolade  all  importations  of  foreign  cement,  there  was  coUeeled  a 
revenne  of  aboat  $220,000,  which  alongside  of  a  surpIuB  of  $100,000,000  is  appaiently 
aa  insiffBifioant  thing,  bat  very  serioasly  will  an  important  American  indoatry  be 
affected  if  the  duty  is  in  the  least  redaoed.  Since  1856  there  have  been  mannfisetaied 
in  Bosendale,  Ulster  Connty,  N.  T.,  alone,  oyer  36,500,000  barrels  of  bailding  oement, 


whidh  ai  the  Tery  low  average  of  $1  per  banel  would  b  $  $36,^00^000.  In  manofaot- 
vriiig  cement  there,  is  but  one  item  other  than  labor  that  enters  into  its  cost,  viz, 
the  wooden  barrel.  EsUmattug  the  valne  of  the  cooperage  at  an  average  of  25  cent» 
per  barrel,  making  a  total  of  abont  19,000,000,  we  can  safely  say  that  a  balancs 
■— Btlng  to  over  993,000^000  has  been  paid  out  for  labor  in  that  locuiity  akme,  be- 
taa  •■  average  of  nearly  $800,000  per  vear  for  the  thirty  years;  bnt  this  basineas* 
wMoh  in  1856  amounted  to  bnt  500,000  barrels  in  1887  amounted  to  over  2,300,000 
bairals,  employing  over  3,500  hands,  and  paying  out  for  wages  nearly  91,500,000. 
Nearly  all  this  eooperage  that  is  nsed  by  the  Rosendale  cement  industry  comes  mm 
Maiiie  and  its  wine  is  annually  over  9300,000.  Thus  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  the 
fitiment  bnirinwn  is  in  every  parbionlar  a  native  Industry. 

It  ia  baldly  possible  to  ooneeive  of  a  business  that  is  condnoted  on  a  oloser  margin 
than  this  is  at  piesent.  The  mann&oturers  actually  give  away  their  stone— reckon- 
ing it  as  npthuig  in  estimating  the  cost  of  production ;  and  even  then,  taking  this 
into  ooasideration,  they  do  not  now  make  legal  interest  upon  their  investment.  The 
instMces  are  nnmetons  where  a  manufaotnier  has  failed  in  this  business  by  not  being 
able  to  cope  with  the  strong  competition,  and  it  is  safe  to  say,  therefore,  that  no  one 
bavt^  eapiM  to  invest  would  now  think  of  going  into  the  business  if  he  for  one 
maDMOt  vealijDed  the  excessive  competition  and  difficulties  he  would  have  to  en- 

Tba  duty  on  Portland  cement,  whioh  formerly  was  45  or  ISO  cents  per  barrel, 
is«w«aioiitttsto  but  18  or  90  cente,  as  mid^  various  Treasury  rulings  the  duty  on  the 
paekage  and  ftaight  has  been  removed,  and  now  the  duty  is  only  computed  on  the 
milk  value  of  the  oement  at  the  plaoe  of  manufacture.  Freights  from  London  to 
Hew  YqA  are  now  about  8  shiUines  (fSi)  per  ton,  or  40  cents  per  barrel ;  and  veiy 
sood  Portland  cement  can  be  laid  down  m  New  York  City  now  for  98.10  to  9^.15  for 
400  pounds,  and  this  figure  is  not  a  very  low  one.  Deducting  one-fifth  of  this  amount 
to  make  the  quantity  equal  to  a  Bosendale  barrel,  wbicli  weighs  330  pounds  as 
Mainst  400  pounds  for  the  Portland,  would  sive  91-68  to  9l-'2  per  bap*e].  Now  take 
the  duty  off  of  this  and  we  have  9i%50  to  9l*54  as  the  price  per  barrel.  But  several 
years  ago  cement  could  be  transported  for  1  shilling  (25  cents)  per  ton,  or  5  cents  per 
barrel,  which  is  lees  than  the  Bosendale  manufacturers  hbve  to  pay  from  XUmdont  to 
New  York,  and  if  this  state  of  affairs  should  exist  again,  it  would  make  the  Portland 
cement  91-15  to  91*19  per  banrel.  or  eqnal  to  that  of  Bosendale.  Then  another  thing, 
the  price  of  Portland  cement  aas  been  steadily  decreasing  ever  since  it  was  intro- 
dneed  into  this  country.  Only  four  years  ago  it  was  worth  93.50  to  94  per  barrel  in 
New  York;  now  it  is  40 per  cent,  cheaper,  aud  the  probabilities  are  that  it  will  still 
go  lower ;  yet  in  spite  of  all  these  fiacts,  when  an  inaustry  in  this  country,  even  under 


the  moot  carafhl  manasement,  is  scareelv  able  to  live,  the  free  traders  propose  to 
rain  it  entirely  by  reducing  the  duty  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  continuance 
of  a  manufiMture  in  which,  in  Ulster  County,  K.  Y.,  alone,  over  93,000,000  of  capital 
is  iuTestad,  and  3,500  men  are  employed,  whose  daily  wages  amount  to  nearly  90,000, 
prodocing  annuaUy  over  92,000,000  of  manufactures. 

Tha  wages  that  ace  pmd  here  are  good  livinff  wages,  bnt  the  Knights  of  Labor  do 
not  floem  to  beaatisfiea,  and  are  now  issuing  their  circulars  asking  for  an  increase. 
How  prsipoateiiDosl  Inatead  of  an  increase,  there  will  certainly  have  to  be  a  very 
laine  decrease  if  the  duty  on  cement  is  at  all  reduced ;  indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  im- 
pn&able  that  the  business  in  this  country  will  have  to  be  suspended  altogether  if  the 
IBoyoaed  Mills  tariff  bill  beoomes  a  law.  Otherwise  wages  will  have  to  be  reduced  to 
Ihoatandard  of  European  pauper  labor.  I  do  not  suppose  many  working-men  would 
WMii  to  aee  that  state  of  aiffiaiis  esistiog.  I  have  spoken  above  only  of  the  cement 
that  is  manufactured  in  tl|e  Bosendale  district,  omitting  all  mention  of  the  cement 
liidimtiiiw  in  this  State  near  Syracuse,  BuflBalo,  and  Akron,  near  Allentown  and  Pitts- 
bvig,  Pa.,  in  Hancock  and  Cumberland  in  Maryland,  on  the  James  Biver  and  other 
points  in  Virgtoia,  near  South  Bend,  Ind.,  *nd  in  the  Louisvtlle  district  in  Ken- 
tuoky,  which  latter  locality  alone  produces  nearly  2,000,000  barrels  per  year.  These 
iodustries  wcmld  all  alike  feel  the  disastrous  effects  consequent  on  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  oement ;  and  the  7,000  workmen  that  ace  therein  employed  would  either  be 
thsown  out  of  employment  or  have  their  wages  largely  reduced. 

Too  aumy  blows  have  already  been  aiiued  at  the  cement  interest  by  the  various  le- 
dnatioiis  in  the  duty  from  time  to  time.  It  is  now  not  only  time  to  call  a  peremptory 
hah  to  any  further  junctions,  but  in  order  that  the  business  may  live  aud  nay  even  the 
prsaspt  wogss,  it  ib  necessary  that  the  duty  be  restored  to  at  least  its  ovip^ual  figure, 
Lb^90  par  eont.  on  the  oost  valne  at  the  port  of  entry  in  the  United  States.  If  any 
iadnalry  deasrvet  xeaaonable  protection  it  is  surely  one  which  has  made  a  desolate 
vaDer  teem  with  life  and  energy,  causing  the  barrenness  of  the  silent  hills  to  yield 
the  plentiful  means  of  subsistence  to  12,^  inhabitants. 
Yoiua,  vevy  iBsspeotfnlly, 

EBNSST  B.  AOIUUIMAN, 

€renerttl  Sain  Agent  Ltmrenee  Cemmi  Compmrn,   . 
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UUimf'i  eemmt  imiuirff, 
[Ftom  the  Kingston  Bsily  Vntmuat  (Btp.),  .A^ill  17,  IMH 

In  another  part  of  this  paper  is  a  letter  from  Ernest  B.  Ackennaa  to  tlio  TrilMnaa» 
setting  forth  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  cement  industry  in  Ulster  Coanty, 
and  pointing  out  the  effect  of  the  proposed  chanse  in  the  tanffl  This  indnatrj 
in  Ulster  Connty  alone  has  paid  out  in  the  last  thirty  years  for  lahor  the  aoin  of 
123,000.000,  which  is  equal  to  the  yalnation  of  the  entire  real  estate  of  the  ooanty 
upon  the  State  assessment  roll.  It  is  payine  oat  in  wages  per  ^ear  $1,500,000,  <Mr 
tnree  times  the  entire  tax  upon  the  connty  for  all  purposes.  It  is  employing  more 
than  3,500  hands,  who,  with  their  families,  eonstitute  one-sixth  of  the  popolation. 
The  patronage  of  these  men  enters  into  all  lines  of  merchandise,  mannuotnra,  and 
production.  The  development  of  the  industry  has  given  to  lands  wholly  useleaa  for 
agHoultural  purposes  a  value  almost  equal  to  that  of  city  lots,  caused  railways  and 
highways  to  penetrate  regions  that  would  otherwise  have  been  rsffarded  as  inaeoea- 
gioie,  and  buut  up  thriving  villages  in  mountain  fastnesses.  The  feoo-trade  sobeme 
of  the  Demooraiv,  if  successful,  will  blot  out  this  great  industry,  make  worthless 
$3,000,000  of  invested  capital,  turn  back  the  cement  lands  to  their  original  desola- 
tion, remove  firom  them  their  inhabitants,  who,  deprived  of  employment,  would  in 
thousands  of  instances  be  brought  to  suffering,  and  saddle  the  county  with  a  burden 
of  taxation  for  poor  purposes  such  as  was  never  known  to  any  community  in.  the 
United  States.  There  would  be  no  possiblio  avoidance  of  such  a  result.  Evea  now 
the  iadustxy  is  struggling  for  existence,  and  the  change  from  20  to  10  per  cent.,  witb 
the  dnty  on  the  package  abolished  by  the  ruling  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trearazy, 
would  be  the  fiital  straw  that  breaks  the  camel's  back. 


[Wnm  the  Khigston  Aigan  (Deni.),  June  18, 180.] 
The  tarpon  immmi.—Leiier  from  a  onMni  manitfaehurer  who  vant$  wwre  " pmiatUam."' 

H.  Albert  Scull,  of  the  Lawrence  Cement  Company,  requests  the  publication  of  the 
following  communication  in  regard  to  the  tariff  on  cement.  •  •  •  With* 
out  assenting  to  or  controverting  the  conclusions  in  the  communication  we  give 
it  publicity,  remarking  simply  that  we  believe  it  to  have  been  inconsiderate  to  liave 
changed  the  tariff  rate  on  foreign  cement,  which  can  not  possibly  come  under  the 
head  of  "  raw  material : " 

Office  OF  THx  Lawbenob  CxxENT  CoMPANT, 

67  miliam  itreet,  New  York,  June  ^  18B8. 
The  Kingttem  Argue : 

Through  your  columns  I  desire  to  reach  the  workingmen  employed  in  the  oemeni 
industrv  to  inform  them  that  if  the  Mills  bill  becomes  a  law  the  cement  iadosteyy  iik> 
stead  of  being  ono  of  prosperity  for  them,  will  become  a  vocation  of  the  past,  and 
other  lines  ofemployment  will  have  to  be  sought. 

I  know  the  Democratic  party  do  not  want  to  willfully  destroy  an  industry  that 
thousands  of  people  are  depending  upon  for  their  daily  sustenance,  nor  do  they  widt 
to  see  any  of  our  workingmen  placed  in  competition  with  the  cheaply  paid  labor  of 
Europe.  I  know  that  in  the  cement  works  of  Europe  the  highest  wages  paid  are  80 
cents  per  day.  In  May  last  I  had  a  conversation  with  a  gentleman  from  Germany 
who  is  largely  interested  in  the  nTanufaoture  of  cement,  who  informed  ine  that  their 
■killed  labor  only  cost  him  80  cents  per  day,  and  that  his  ordinary  labor  cost  him  60 
cents  per  day.  K  the  cement  industry  is  not  protected  one  can  readily  see  what  the 
result  will  be ;  either  the  mills  will  have  to  close  because  the  manufacturers  can  not 
compete  with  the  cement  made  abroad,  or  the  workingmen  will  have  to  lower  their 
wages  to  the  European  standard  in  order  that  the  manufacturer  may  produce  cement 
aa  cheaply  as  his  competitor  in  Europe,  for  if  the  American  manufacturer  must  pay 
more  for  his  labor  than  hiscompetitor  in  Europe,  if  he  continues  in  business,  he  will  soon 
exhaust  all  his  capital  and  in  the  end  will  be  forced  to  give  way  to  his  strong  competi- 
tor from  abroad.  We  see  the  force  of  this  statement  lo  the  shutting  up  of  the  glue 
fikctory  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  The  proprietor  was  selling  slue  against  glue  made  in 
Europe.  Both  prices  were  nearly  equal,  but  when  the  Mills  bill  proposed  removing 
the  duty,  the  American  manufacturer  saw  that  he  could  not  compete  and  get  his 
money  back,  so  he  was  forced  to  discharge  his  men,  close  the  factory,  and  give  np  the 
markets  tc  English-made  glue.    Like  glue,  so  cement. 

Cement  is  now  sold  without  manufacturer's  profit,  and  without  protection  oonld  not 
he  manufactured  without  a  great  loss,  and  before  capital  will  do  this  it  will  and  must 
five  up  the  business.    Since  the  panic  of  1873  the  cement  business  has  not  paid  4  par 
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Mat.  OQ  the  money  invested.  This  being  so,  how  can  the  indnatry  stand  another  and 
more  powerfhl  competitor  from  Europe?  This  is  no  idle  talk,  or  is  it  said  for  a  sel- 
flah  purpose.  These  are  facts,  and  if  cement  is  not  protected,  time  will  substantiate 
them.  We  know  your  voice  if  raised  will  aid  the  cause  of  the  cement  industry  Just 
as  other  interests  are  being  aided.  We  see  the  Mills  bill  now  protectkig  that  which  it 
preyionsly  did  not ;  glne,  pottery,  carpets,  bagging,  and  many  other  articles. 
•  ••«••• 

I  feel  that  the  "Argus"  will  take  pleasure  in  publishing  these  facts  and  susgestiona, 
as  I  do  not  consider  this  a  party  question,  for  Democrats  as  well  as  Bepubucans  are 
eqnally  affected  by  the  threatened  change  of  tariff,  and  so  is  Kingston  and  its  vlcin* 
ity,  for  if  cement  is  not  protected,  where  now  life  and  activity  are  seen,  death  and 
deaolation  will  rei^  supreme;  the  busy  quarries  and  hunmiing  mills  will  be  silent ; 
and  who  wants  thisf  I  hope  Ulster  County  will  always  1^  what  I  have  known  it  for 
the  last  twenty-two  years,  ousy  and  active. 

Yonxs,  very  truly,    .  » 

M.  Albert  Soull,  G,  8.  A. 


CURLED  HAIR 

PBTinOV  OF  CUBLED  HAIB  ]ULHUFAOTnBEB& 

• 

The  carled  bair  mannfactorers  of  the  XTnited  States,  at  a  meeting  held 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1888,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee  to  prepare  a  suitable  docament  to  be  presented  to  Congress 
petitioning  against  the  placing  of  <^  curled  hair  for  beds  or  mattresses" 
on  the  free  list. 

Theoommittee,  on  bebalfof  themselves  andtheir  fellow  manufacturers, 
desire  to  present  to  your  honorable  body  the  following  reasons  why  the 
present  duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  curled  hair  should  be  retained  as  now: 

The  raw  horse-hair  used  in  our  business  is  mostly  imported  from  South 
America,  which  country  is  the  greatest  source  of  supply  for  these  goods 
in  the  world.  Freights  from  that  i>0)nt  to  Europe  are  somewhat  cheaper 
than  to  this  market.  The  wages  paid  by  the  curled  hair  manufacturers 
in  Europe  are  less  than  one-half  the  rates  given  in  this  country,  while 
the  freights  between  Europe  and  the  United  States  are  so  low  as  to 
enable  the  manufacturers  abroad  to  ship  goods  to  this  market  at  less 
rates  than  we  can  transport  them  a  few  hundred  miles  in  this  country. 

The  profits  of  our  business  tbr  many  years  have  been  exceedingly 
dose— there  beingnooombination  or  *^  trust"  among  the  manu&cturers— 
and  the  removal  of  the  present  duty  would  enable  the  European  manu- 
ftctorers,  who  pay  their  laboring  men  so  much  less  than  we  do,  to  de- 
stroy OUT  industry,  and  would  result  in  the  closing  up  of  our  factories 
and  throwing  out  of  employment  of  a  large  number  of  men. 

The  ostensible  object  of  the  proposed  tariff  bill  is  to  reduce  the  revenue, 
and  we  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  amount  of 
duty  received  by  the  Government  last  year  on  the  imports  of  curled  hair 
was  only  $38J25.' 

Ourled  hair  is  used  almost  entirely  by  the  wealthier  classes,  and  the 
aboliticm  of  the  duty  would  not  therefore  remove  any  burdens  firom  the 
mass  oi  the  people.  It  would  isimply  benefit  the  manufacturers  of  the 
article  in  Europe  at  the  expense  of  those  in  our  own  country. 

The  free  importation  of  curled  hair  from  Europe  would  be  dangerous 
to  public  health.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  raw  hair  gathered  in 
Europe  is  of  such  character  as  to  be  likely  to  cause  disease  if  made  into 
eorled  hair.  The  Governments  of  Gtormany  and  Great  Britain  hove 
f^pointed  commissioners  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  their  reports 
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■boir  the  great  danger  that  exists  from  this  soaroe.  Any  raaan&Qtor- 
ing  done  in  this  coantjy  is  amenable  to  onr  laws,  bat  what  is  done  abroad 
is  not  sntiiect  to  any  anthority  here^  and  can  not  be  prevented  by  any 
means  now  known  to  us. 

We  feel  that  yonr  purpose  in  making  laws  is  to  benefit  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  do  nothing  to  destroy  existing  in- 
dustries.   We  wonid  therefore  respeotfnlly  bat  earnestly  petition  that 
flie  dnty  on  cnrled  hair  be  allowed  to  remain  as  it  is  now. 
All  of  which  is  respectfoUv  submitted.  * 

B.  P.  Wbbb,  Chairman^ 
Of  Baeder,  Adamson  &  Oo.,New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston, 

Louis  Wilkeks, 
Of  Wm.  Wilkens  &  Co.,  Baltimore  and  New  York, 
W.  J.  Oakbbll, 

Of  Pomroy  &  Oambell^  New  York, 
B.  W.  Powell,  Beoretaryy 
Of  Delany  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 

dmmUtee. 


BRUSHES. 
PBimOV  OF  BBTT8E  KASUFACTUBEB8. 

To  fke  Htmseof  BqfreaetUatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Yonr  petitioners  respectfully  r^resent  that  they  are  engaged  in  the 
bnsiness  of  mannfocturing  brushes,  and  that  in  view  of  the  proposed 
rednotion  of  the  import  duties  on  brushes  of  foreign  mantufactore,  they 
earnestly  and  respectftdly  protest  against  soch  farther  reduction  of 
duty,  for  the  following  reasons : 

Tliat  the  brush  manufacturing  business  since  the  establishment  of 
tiie  tariff  has  largely  increased,  furnishing  employment  to  many  tiioa- 
sands,  and  has  been  atteuded  by  a  large  reduction  in  the  price  of  ttie 
goods,  and  also  a  marked  improvement  in  their  quality. 

That  the  last  reduction  of  duty  some  five  years  ago  firom  40  per  oent. 
to  30*  per  cent,  had  a  disastrous  efEect  upon  onr  business,  driving  a 
nnmbc^  of  manufacturers  out  of  it,  and  causing  the  abanaonment  of 
one  branch  of  manufacturing  in  which  they  were  engaged,  to  wit,  the 
mannfiM)toring  of  tooth-brushes. 

That  a  still  further  reduction  of  the  duty  from  30  per  cent,  to  90  per 
sent,  will  have  a  ruinous  effect  npon  the  industry,  without  dovbt  ne- 
cessitating the  dosing  of  many  factories,  and  thereby  caasing  a  great 
hardship  to  the  workmen  and  heavy  losses  to  their  em{doyeiBy  who 
have  tiMir  capital  invested  in  expensive  machinery,  worthless  for  other 


That  the  last  reduction  of  the  duty  on  brushes  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  heavy  importations  of  foreign-made  goods,  and  it  is  oerU^n 
that  another  reduction  of  the  duties  will  cause  a  much  larger  immqrta- 
tion  than  before,  as  the  American  manufacturer  will  then  be  still  less 
capable  of  successfully  competing  with  the  foreign  product. 

That  such  increased  importation  will  caase  an  increase  of  revenne  to 
the  Oovernment,  which  your  petitioners  believe  is  not  the  object  de- 
siaed  or  desired  by  your  honorable  body. 

That  the  placing  of  bristles  on  the  fitee  list,  thereby  cutting  off  the 
pvesent  duty  of  16  cents  per  poond,  would  be  Qply  a  slight  < 
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tioq.  to  the  brush  maniifactarer,  sapposing  that  the  price  of  foreign 
bristles  was  not  advanced. 

That  such  redaction  would  not  effect  a  saving  to  your  petitioness  of 
more  than  1  percent,  on  the  manufactured  product;  while  the  proposed 
redaction  of  one-third  of  the  duty  would  enable  the  impoTter  to  land 
French  or  German  brushes  at  a  saving  of  from  7  to  8  per  cent.,  which, 
at  the  present  low  prices  prevailing,  would  represent  to  your  petitioners 
the  difference  between  success  and  faflure. 
And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

John  L.  Whitino  &  Son.  Chas.  P.  Shottbds  &  Oo. 

MuBPHY,  Leavens  &  Co.  J.  0.  Pttbhee  &  Sons. 

A.  &  B.  Burton  &  Co.  Jobban  &  Christie. 

Austin  &  Fellovjts.  John  P.  Bowditoh. 

A.  Worcester  &  Sons.  Boston  Diatitb  Co. 


GLUE 

The  statistics  of  the  glue  industry  according  to  the  censoses  of  1860, 
1870,  and  1880,  are  as  follows : 


Tmm. 

• 

Knmber 

ofestaUidi. 

menta. 

Capital 

Total  AlBOIIllt 

paid  In 
wages  diuing 

Value  of 
matoriala. 

Value 
ofprudacta. 

18M I 

fl3 
70 
82 

$l,0Ba,900 
1,864^800 
8.910,750 

$800^964 
800,678 
000,016 

IS87.276 
2,785842 

$L  181 025 

1870  

1,7001005 

4,'824id73 

"BwtaUJJ  OV  STATUnOB, 

IT.  &  AiMMry  IMpartrntmi,  Deo&mlber  19^  1887. 


SttiUmtmi  tikowing  the  quantity,  valine,  rate  of  duttf,  and  hmaunt  of  duty  reoHved  on  im- 
parti  into  the  United  Statee  of  gelatine  and  glue  from  1868  to  1887,  ineluHve. 


Olne,  oommoB. 
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Qottittty. 

Value. 

Bate  of 
,dnty. 

Amount  of 

doty 
leoeived. 

Qcumtity. 
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Hateof 
dnty. 

Amomitof 

duty 
fooeived.  • 

JP^Wldf. 

Pr.emL 

• 

PornUti, 

Pr.mU. 

1MB 

132.293.00 
45^87&00 
83.198.00 

85 

$11,302.55 

$828,168.00 

20 

165,638.00 
07,601.40 
88,908.44 

1089  ... .. 

35 

15, 881. 25 

887,807.00 
184.542  81 
128,52(^.00 

20 

1970 

85 

11, 610. 30 

20 

1871 

65,095.00 
57.175.00 

85 

18.283.25 
20,011.25 

1,678,' 239 
1.702,108 

20 

25. 705. 00 

1019.—.— 

35 

160,041.90 

80 

80,128.89 

1871 

147.070 

74,820.00 

35 

26»  189. 10 

1,328,544 

182, 573. 74 

20 

86,514.75 

WT4 

155,238 

90,071.00 

85 

81,524.85 

1.148,195 

158,060.00 

20 

81,618.80 

158^740 

99.833.00 

85 

84,870.65 

1,747.741 
1.318,776 

226, 380. 56 

20 

40,260l11 

U» 

188,490 

77,009.00 

35 

20,853.15 

156.203.02 

20 

82,258.61 

wn 

105^172 

90, 87].  80 

35 

81,840.13 

1.112,527 

181,ff78.00 

20 

96,S35w60 

178,830 

91, 12a  00 

85 

81,882.00 

1,033.139 

125,706.34 

20 

25.141.27 

200,854 

09,802.03 

35 

84.882.53 

1,156.832 

122,430.10 

20 

24,480.02 

UB9«*»a«* 

ftl4.20B 

190.15&00 

35 

45.554.25 

8,011,627 

280,147.40 

20 

60,029.48 

un. 

870,835 

141.201.32 

35 

48, 441. 40 

1.838,005 

243,352.98 

20 

48, 67a  59 

470,011 

168.401.99 

85 

55,401  09 

3,758,064 

414,033.10 

20 
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WM.  F.  SWlTELKt, 

Okt^ofBwnau, 
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PETinon  OF  UHHED  STATES  OLITE  XAHUPACTUBEBS'  A8B00IA> 

TIOH. 

The  undersigned  have  been  appointed  a  oommittee  by  the  United 
States  Glae  Manofactorers'  Association  to  prepare  a  petition  to  be  aent 
to  Congress,  requesting  that  the  present  rates  of  duty  on  the  impoits 
of  ^<  gelatine  and  all  similar  preparations,''  '^  glue,"  and  ^^  flsh-glae,  or 
isinglass,"  be  retained,  and  that  these  articles  be  not  added  to  the  finee 
list,  as  is  proposed  by  the  bill  now  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Oom- 
mittee for  consideration. 

There  is  probably  no  industry  in  this  country  in  which  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  plant  bears  a  larger  proportion  to  the  value  of  products 
than  in  the  making  of  glue.  This  plant  is  useless  for  any  other  ^  pur- 
pose, and  we  believe  there  is  but  one  instance  where  a  factory  has 
changed  owners  during  the  last  twenty  years  and  brought  half  its  cost* 

Largely  for  the  above  reason  the  glue-making  industry  can  not  be 
carried  on  in  this  country,  if  subjected  to  a  fluctuating  policy  on  the 
part  of  Congress  or  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  &ee  importation. 
Although  a  large  proportion  of  the  Arms  engaged  during  the  past 
thirty  years  have  failed  or  been  compelled  to  go  out  of  the  busineas, 
it  has  been  fairly  prosperous  for  each  period  of  ten  years  to  those  who 
thoroughly  understood  their  business  and  who  have  been  favorably 
situated  in  all  respects.  The  steady  policy  pursued  by  our  Govern- 
ment has  given  us  a  feeling  of  security  which  has  caused  us  to  expend 
large  amounts  in  the  improvements  of  our  processes,  and  the  steady 
and  healthy  competition  thus  carried  on  has  so  cheapened  production 
tiiat  our  prices  are  now  about  25  per  cent,  less  than  they  were  even  in 
1860,  when  wages  were  less  than  two-thirds  of  what  we  are  now  paying. 

The  glue  manufacturers  do  not  ask  that  a  higher  duty  should  be  put 
upon  imports  than  what  would  equalize  the  difference  between  wages 
paid  here  and  those  given  in  Europe.  This  moderate  rate  of  duty  it 
has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  impose.  Under  the 
tariff  of  1842  the  duty  on  glue  was  5  cents  per  pound,  and  the  labor 
employed  cost  us  not  to  exceed  $5.50  a  week.  Ttie  tariff  of  1846  made 
the  duty  20  per  cent.,  with  wages  no  higher  than  before;  and  even 
under  the  low  tariff  of  1857  to  1861  the  duty  was  16  per  cent.,  with 
wages  not  over  $6  a  week.  In  1861  the  rate  was  made  20  per  cent., 
and  has  since  been  the  same. 

The  quality  of  labor  employed  in  our  factories  is  almost  entirely  of 
the  unskilled  class,  and  for  this  we  are  paying  from  $9  to  $12  a  week. 
The  rates  for  the  same  class  of  labor  in  England  are  from  18  to  20 
shillings  per  week,  and  very  much  less  in  France  and  Germany.  These 
figures  are  for  the  labor  of  men  in  Earope^  while  the  girls  and  women 
employed  there  receive  still  less.  There  is  no  female  labor  employed 
in  making  glue  in  this  country,  and  the  hours  of  labor  are  also  very 
much  shorter  here  than  on  the  other  side. 

To  equalize  the  difference  between  foreign  and  domestic  labor  a  duty 
should  be  imposed  of  at  least  25  per  cent.  The  Government  of  Canada 
imposes  a  duty  on  glue  of  3  cents  per  pound,  while  the  avenge  rate 
on  that  brought  into  this  country  is  less  than  2  cents. 

Our  business  has  been  done  for  some  time  with  an  exceedingly  close 
margin  for  profit — and  in  many  cases  at  an  absolute  loss — and  any  re- 
duction in  the  present  rates  of  duty  imposed  would  result  in  the  de- 
struction of  this  industry  in  the  United  States,  the  loss  of  immense 
sums  of  money  now  invested  in  buildings  and  fixtures,  whidi  are  use* 
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less  for  any  other  purpose,  and  v^oald  throw  oat  of  employment  a  very 
large  nnmber  of  men. 

Olae  stock  of  all  descriptions  is  now*  admitted  free  of  doty,  so  we  can 
look  for  no  relief  from  this  scarce. 

For  your  information  in  regard  to  the  imports  of  foreign  glue  and 
gelatine  for  the  past  twenty  years,  we  inclose  copy  of  a  docament  re- 
eeived  from  the  Boreaa  of  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department,  ander  date  of  December  19, 1887. 

We  desire  to  especially  call  yonr  attention  to  the  fact  that  glae  is 
made  from  what  would  be  waste  material  if  not  utilized  by  us.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  any  industry,  with  the  exception  of  agriculture, 
which  mOre  truly  creates  useful  products  out  of  waste  material  than 
does  the  manufacturing  of  glue. 

We  have  endeavored  to  procure  the  statistics  of  our  trade  to  present 
to  you  fully,  but  in  the  time  at  our  disposal  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
get  them  accurately  in  all  cases.  Estimating  the  matter  in  a  very  con- 
'  servative  way,  we  would  say  that  there  are  now  ninety  factories  in 
active  operation  in  nineteen  States,  actually  employing  not  less  than 
$G,000,OUO  in  business,  and  producing  glue  to  the  amount  of  at  least 
37,000,000  pounds  a  year. 

In  these  days  of  trusts  and  combinations  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  Glue  Manufacturers'  Association  says,  in  article  2 :  ^<  This  asso- 
ciation is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  common  interest  of 
its  members,  and  to  aid  in  producing  a  more  enlarged  and  friendly  in- 
tercourse between  them  ;^  and  in  article  13:  ^^ There  shall  be  no  attempt 
on  the  part  of  this  association  to  form  any  combination  on  prices  of 
glne  or  glue  stock,"  and  there  is  nothing  in  our  constitution  to  interfere 
with  these  provisions. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  for  any  one  not  engaged  in  our  business  to 
form  any  full  conception  of  the  great  loss  and  disturbance  that  would 
result  to  all  those  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  of  glue  or  the  produc- 
tion of  glue  stock  if  the  present  rate  of  duties  on  our  products  were 
reduced.  We  feel  that  your  only  purpose  in  legislation  is  to  benefit  the 
people,  and  at  the  same  time  do  nothing  to  destroy  existing  industries. 
We  would  therefore  earnestly  request  that  the  duties  on  gelatine,  g^ue, 
fish  glue,  and  isinglass  be  allowed  to  remain  as  they  are  now. 

AU  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Thomas  J.  Stephens,  Ohmrmany 

(uf  Stephens  &  Bro.,  Cincinnati.) 
Ghables  B.  Baedeb, 
(Of  Baeder,  Adamson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 

jSTew  York,  .Boston,  and  Ghicaga) 
S,  C.  Haughey, 
(President  Indianapolis  Olue  Oompany.) 

B.  M.  OiLLELAND, 

(Wheeling,  W.  Va.) 
Joseph  Schwab, 


Wm.  H.  Bbown, 


(Louisville,  Ky.) 
(Peabody,  Mass.) 


F.  W.  TUNNELL, 

(Of  Talbot  &  Tnnnell,  Philadelphia.) 

E.  W.  Powell. 
(Of  Delany  &  Co.,  Philatfelphia  and  New  York.) 

E.  W.  Leggett,  Secretary^ 
(Of  Blissabethport  Olue  Works,  Eliajabeth,  K  J.) 
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WAREHOUSE  SYSTEM. 


fJInr  modWi^aftion  of  bonded  jMitod  and  Um%  Motimis  WK  and  SMI^  B»  &] 

STATEMEIT  OF  E.  &  BABTLBIT  ft  C».,  >EW  TOBK. 

Pennit  me  to  add  to  what  has  already  been  said  and  writtMi  to  yooi 
regarding  the  amendment  to  the  cnstoms  laws  desired  by  the  warehouse- 
men, the  expression  of  my  personal  views. 

First.  The  Government  is  making  a  large  annual  loss  of  revenue  l^^ 
reason  of  the  restrictions  in  sections  2970  and  2983,  XTnited  States  laws. 

Second.  The  laboring  classes,  weighers,  coopers,  stevedores  and  light- 
ermen are  deprived  of  a  vast  amount  of  employment  which  the  ware> 
housemen  would  be  enabled  to  give  them  if  these  laws  were  modifled. 

Third.  The  bankers  and  insurance  companies  would  alsoreoeive  many 
advantages  if  the  merchandise  now  practically  prohibited  should  again 
come  to  this  i>ort. 

Fourth.  The  shipment  to  this  port  of  the  classes  of  foreign  nteroluui- 
dise  as  stated  would  bring  to  this  country  the  owners,  who  would  nat- 
urally make  their  purchases  here,  as  they  now  do  in  the  foreign  oonn* 
tries  where  their  property  is  stored — ^thus  largely  increasing  our  export 
trade  in  domestic  manufactures. 

Fifth.  The  loss  represented  to  the  warehou^men  and  their  depend* 
ants,  in  the  fact  that  we  stored  in  our  i>ort  last  year  only  250,000  hogs- 
heaos  of  sugar,  as  against  over  1,000,000  hogsheads  stored  a  few  years 
before,  reaches  the  enormous  figures  of  $1,600,000  per  year. 


MANUFACTURING  INTERESTS. 

The  following  petition  having  been  signed  by  the  persons  whose  names 
appear  below,  was  presented  to  Congress  March  15, 1888 : 

Febbuaby,  1888. 

To  the  hanardble  (he  SmuUe  and  Eauie  of  BepreHntoHves  of  (he  lytUfh 
Congress^  assembled : 

The  undersigned,  manufacturers  in  New  England,  recognizing  the 
principle  of  protection  as  national  and  not  provincial,  and  consequently 
equally  applicable  to  all  the  industries  of  the  United  States;  repudia^ 
ing  any  distinction  in  this  connection  between  so-called  **  raw  materiids" 
of  domestic  production  and  ^^  finished  products,"  whether  the  output  of 
mines,  farms,  or  workshops;  claiming  that  the  American  policy  should 
benefit  alike  all  citizens,  whether  engaged  in  agriculture,  manufactur- 
ing, or  mining;  that  the  industries  of  the  country  are  interdependent 
and  mutually  sustaining,  and  the  people  of  the  dififerent  sections  co- 
cnstomers  and  co-consumers ; 

Do  therefore  respectfully  submit,  that  no  article,  ^raw"  or  other- 
wise, of  home  production,  should  be  added  to  the  tree  list,  or  inequita- 
bly changed  in  the  tariff  rates. 

The  undersigned  also  submit  that  for  a  due  understanding  of  the 
premises  the  following  ofllciai  records  of  the  Government  should  be 
k^t  in  mind,  to  wit: 
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Free  >i»]9orto«— Increase  in  twenty  yeor&iy  1868  to  1887,  from  $29,000,000 
to  $233,000,000,  or  700  per  cent 

Dutiable  fuqporftf.— For  same  period,  increase  IVom  $329,000,000  to 
$400,000,000,  or  37  per  cent. 

CugiomM  duHea.'^For  same  period,  increase  from  $164,000,000  to 
$214,000,000,  or  30  per  cent 

Alao^  that  the  expenditures  of  the  Government,  including  sinking  fund, 
for  the  last  fiscal  year  were  about  $100,000,000  in  excess  of  the  customs 


Believing  that  the  existing  tariff  policy,  both  free  and  dutiable,  is 
working  in  harmony  with  the  industrial  and  prodnctive  interests  of  all 
sections  of  the  conntry,  the  undersigned  deprecate  any  departure  from 
this  policy,  whether  directed  against  ^'raw'^or  *>  finished''  American 
pfodaots. 

T*  tfefferson  Ooolidgew  treasurer  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany; 0.  H.  Dalton,  treasurer  Merrimack  Maoufacturing 
Oompany ;  William  A.  Bnssell,  treasurer  Russell  Paper  Com- 
pany; A.  S.  Covel,  treasurer  Tremont  and  Suffolk  Mills; 
Georgo  F.  Fabyan,  treasurer  Androscoggin  Mills;  Peder 
Olsen,  treasurer  Thomdyke  Company ;  Bugene  H.  Sampson, 
treasurer  Everett  Mills;  Charles  L.  Levering,  treasurer 
Whittenton  Manufacturing  Company;  Lucius  M.  Sargent, 
treasurer  Lawrence  Manufacturing  Company:  Harcourt 
Amoiy,  treasurer  Lancaster  Mills;  Gtoorge  H.  Edwards, 
treasurer  Salmon  Falls  Manufocturing  Company;  C.  W. 
Amory,  treasurer  Amory  Manufacturing  Company;  W.  Q-. 
Saltonstall,  treasurer  York  Manufacturing  Company;  Will- 
iain  Whitman,  treasurer  Arlington  Mills ;  T.  J.  Borden,  presi- 
dent Bichard  Borden  Manufacturing  Company ;  William  F. 
Bdraper,  treasurer  Hopedale  Machine  Company;  William  H. 
Bent,  treasurer  Mason  Machine  Works;  George  Dexter, 
treasurer  Pepperell  Manufacturing  Company  and  Laconia 
Company;  S.  B.  Chase,  treasurer  King  Philip  Mills;  Charles 
B.  Whitin,  treasurer  Paul  Whitiu  Manufacturing  cfompany; 
Thomas  F.  Patterson,  treasurer  Burlington  Woollen  Com- 
pany and  Colchester  Mills;  John  C.  Sharp,  treasurer  Canoe 
Bivear  Mills;  Henry  F.  Coe,  treasurer  Dmiley  Mills ;  Bufus 
S.  Frost,  Woolens;  Charles  B.  Amory,  treasnrer  Hamilton 
Mannfacturing  Company ;  Percival  Lowell,  treasurer  Lowell 
Bleachery;  B.  B.  Weld,  treasurer  China,  Webster,  and 
Pembroke  Mills;  John  Cochrane,  treasurer  Mystic  Carpet 
Works;  Samuel  B.  Payson,  Kennebec  Biver  Mills  and 
Chapman  Valve  Company;  0.  Curry,  treasurer  Fiskdale 
Mills;  Augustus  Lowell,  president  Boott  Cotton  Mills  and 
Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills;  Frederick  L.  Ames,  O.  Ames 
&  Sons  Company;  Bobert  H.  Stevenson,  treasurer  Lowell 
Machine  Shop;  0.  A.  Coleman,  treasurer  Hamilton  Woollen 
Company ;  Charles  S.  Fairbanks,  treasurer  Bigelow  Carpet 
Company  and  Clinton  Wire  Clotii  Company;  Hockaimm 
Company,  woolen  and  worsted  goods;  The  New  England 
Oompany,  woolen  and  worsted  goods ;  Beldiug  Brothers  & 
Ca«  silk  manufacturers;  A.  D.  Clark,  president Olasten bury 
Knitting  Company ;  I.  W.  Adams,  treasurer  American  Net 
and  Twine  Company ;  John  Ainley,  president  Crosby  Man- 
irfactnring  Company ;  L.  E.  Crosby,  treasurer  Crosby  Man- 
ufiictnring  Company;  E.  Morris,  president  Hartford  Woolen 
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Oompany  and  Ottaquechee  Woollen  Company :  EL  A.  Olog* 
her,  treasnrdr  Yassalboro^  Woollen  Mills;  H.  D.  Sum- 
van,  tteasnrer  Nanmkeag  Steam  Ootton  Oompany;  W.  BJ 
Tobey,  treasorer  North  Berwick  Oompany;  F.  T.  Saylesi 
£Bmcy  cassimeres ;  Thomas  D.  Sayles,  &ncy  oassimeres;  Is- 
rael A.  Barker,  woolen  goods ;  Jos.  N.  Green,  Jr.,  treaanrer 
Olendale  Elastic  Fabric  Oompany;  Easthampton  Babber 
Thread  Oompany,  rubber  thread ;  G-.  H.  Newman,  treasurer 
Nashawannock  Mannfactnring  Oompany;  John  Mayher,' 
treasurer  Valley  Machine  Oompany ;  Bobert  Dobson  &  Co., 
&ncy  cassimeres ;  Dennison  Walker,  dress  goods ;  I.  U.  PoK 
lock,  superintendent  Piscataquis  Woolen  Oompany;  M.  L. 
Hnssey,  woolen  mannfia^turer ;  Henry  Douglass,  woolen 
manufacturer;  David  Pearson,  merchant;  NatlutnE.  Oleaves, 
lumber;  James  Dargdale,  worsted  yam  mannfactnring; 
George  Howarth,  superintendent  Lowell  Worsted  Mills^ 
Walker  Biley,  Biley  Manufacturing  Oompany ;  B.  P.  Gree- 
ley, treasurer  Hillsboro'  Woolen  Mill  Oompany  and  High- 
land Mills ;  Oharles  H.  Frost,  treasurer  Otter  Biver  Com- 
pany and  Templeton  Mills;  Jas.  G.  Buttrick,  treasurer 
Thomdike  Manufacturing  Oompany;  O.  A.  Archer,  treas- 
urer S.  Blackinton  Woolen  Oompany ;  Jos.  G.  Bay,  treasurer 
Bay's  Woolen  Oompany  and  Oity  Mills  Oompany ;  William 
F.  BAy,  treasurer  Norfolk  Woolen  Oompany;  F.  B.  Bay, 
proprietor  Bay  Fabric  Oompany ;  J.  P.  &  J.  G.  Bay,  cotton 
and  woolen  manufacturers ;  Jos.  0.  Stevens,  treasurer  Bos- 
ton Dyewood  and  Ohemical  Oompany;  Eustis  &  Aldrich, 
starch ;  Oharles  Davis,  jr.,  treasurer  Atlantic  Dyewood  Oom- 
pany ;  J.  D.  Gould,  president  Talbot  Dyewood  and  Ohemical 
Oompany;  Oharles  J.  McEenzie,  satinets  and  flannels;  W. 
F.  Salmon,  treasurer  Lowell  Hosiery  Oompany;  Bice  &  Oo., 
wire  cloth  and  staple  wire  goods ;  Henry  H.  Tobey,  treas- 
urer Pondicherry  Oompany  ;B.  F.  Smith,  treasurer  Swift 
Biver  Oompany ;  James  F.  Whitin,  treasurer  Hxbridge  Oot- 
ton MiUs;  Whitin  Brothers,  Lin  wood  Mill;  Ed  wiurd  Whitin, 
treasurer  Whitinsville  Ootton  Mills  and  Saunders'  Ootton 
Mills ;  Arthur  F.  Whitin,  treasurer  Whitinsville  Spinning 
Bing  Oompany  and  Whitney  Ooupling  Oompany ;  0.  W.  La* 
sell,  president  Whittier  Machine  Works;  Samndl  F.  Hum- 
phrey,  president  Brown  Mannfactnring  Oompany ;  Sayles  & 
Washburn,  fancy  cassimeres :  Eirk,  Hutchins  &  Stoddard, 
worsted  goods;  O.  S.  Greenleaf,  treasurer  Holyoke  Paper 
Oompany;  G.  E.  Dudley,  treasurer  Syms  &  Dudley  Paper 
Oompany;  E.  O.  Southworth,  treasurer  Oarew  Manufiust- 
uring  Oompany ;  0.  Southworth,  treasurer  Hampshire  Paper 
Oompany ;  J.  Oumnock,  treasurer  Glasgow  Oompany;  Joseph 
Griswold  &  Oo.,  cotton  goods ;  H.  L.  James,  tndasurer  Bock 
Manufacturing  Oompany ;  Samuel  Fitch  &  Sons,  stockinets 
and  plushes ;  Henry  Adams,  cotton  warps  and  yams ;  0.  K. 
McLean,  treasurer  American  Mills  Oompany ;  L.  W.  Faulk- 
ner &  Oo.,  woolen  mannfiactnrers;  Boss,  Turner  &  Oo.,  Bos- 
ton Thread  and  Twine  Oompany;  S.  B.  Ashley,  treasurer 
Bamaby  Manufacturing  Oompany ;  Edward  A  Ohace,  treas- 
urer Seaconnet  Mills;  George  H.  Hills,  treasurer  DavolMiUs; 
William  S.  Potter,  treasurer  Flint  Mills;  B.  D.  Davol,  treas- 
urer Pocasset  Manufacturing  Oompany ;  B.  B.  Borden,  treas- 
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mer  Troy  Ootton  and  Woolen  Manufacturing;  Joseph  Healy, 
treasurer  Osborn  Mills;  Nathaniel  B.  Borden,  treasurer  Bar- 
nard Manufacturing  Company ;  H.  N.  Durfee,  treasurer  Me- 
chanics'Mills;  Charles  M.  Shove,  treasurer  Granite  Mills; 
G.  C.  Kounseville,  treasurer  Shove  Mills ;  James  Waring, 
treasurer  Narragansett  Mills ;  H.  S.  Fenner,  treasurer  Slade 
Mills;  B,  M.  Warren,  treasurer  Crescent  Mills;  Walter  C. 
Durfee,  treasurer  Wampanoag  Mills;  Arnold  B.  Sanford, 
treasurer 'Globe  Yam  Mills;  Joseph  A.  Baker,  treasurer 
Ohace  Mills ;  Andrew  G.  Fierce,  president  Wamsutta  Mills ; 
M.  IT.  Adams,  treasurer  Potomska  Mills ;  J.  F.  Enowles, 
treasurer  Acushnet  Mill  Corporation ;  J.  W.  Macomber,  gen- 
eral manager  New  Bedford  Cordage  Company ;  Edward  S. 
Taber,  president  Morse  Twist  Drill  and  Machine  Company; 
Otis  N.  Pierce,  treasurer  Grinnell  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany ;  W.  J.  Bowes,  treasurer  Lawrence  Felting  Company ; 
Lewis  Anderson  &  Co.,  woolens ;  John  T.  Biohards,  presi- 
dent Bichards  Paper  Company,  Kennebec  Fibre  Company, 
and  Wentworth  Spring  and  Axle  *  Company ;  W.  K. 
Shurtleff,  treasurer  Shurtleff  Pulp  and  Paper  Company ; 
Edward  W.  Heath ;  B.  L.  Mitchell,  wooden  wares ;  Weston 
&  Barnard,  lumber ;  G.  &  M.  Nolin,  edge  tools;  A.  H.  &  C.  B. 
Ailing,  woolen-knit  goods;  E.  D.  F.  Sheeton,  president 
Sheeton  Company ;  Edward  N.  Sheeton ;  Badcliffe  Brothers, 
knit  underware;  B.  C.  Maltby,  plated  ware;  G.  W.  Ches- 
man,  treasurer  Osborn  &  Chesman  Company ;  W.  J/Miller, 
treasurer  Derby  Silver  Company;  J.  B.  Brinsmade,  treasurer 
Silver  Plate  Cutlery  Company;  Lorenzo  Griswold,  agent 
Oriswoldville  Manufacturing  Company;  H.  H.  May  hew,  H. 
H.  Mayhew  &  Co.,  hardware;  George  P.  Ladd,  woolens; 
George  F.  Ladd,  agent  Spencer  Woolen  Company ;  C.  M.  Har- 
ris, cotton  goods;  G.  L.  Hyde,  secretary  West  Boylston 
Manu^turing  Company;  John  Legg,  woolen  manufacturer ; 
J.  M.  Wood,  woolen  goods ;  H.  D.  Bottum,  silk  manufact- 
nrer;  E.  A.  Tracy,  wool  extract ;  T.  H.  Wood,  silk  manufact- 
urer; A.  W.  Washburn  &  Son,  silk  manufacturers;  A. 
Eingbury  &  Son,  paper-box  manufacturers ;  Samuel  Hale, 
treasurer  Portsmouth  Company;  Bufus  Gibbs,  woolen  man- 
ufacturer; William  W.  Cross,  woolen  manufacturer;  John 
P.  Perley,  woolen  manufacturer;  William  T.  Perry,  presi- 
dent Forest  Mills;  A.  H.  Harriman,  woolen  manufact- 
nrer;  J.  Schofleld,  woolen  manufacturer;  S.  S.  Fuller, 
woolen  manufacturer ;  A.  M.  Pnlsifer,  treasurer  Little  An- 
droscoggin Water  Power  Company;  E.  S.  Davis,  agent 
Continental  Mills;  J.  G.  Coburn,  agent  Hill  Manufactur- 
ing Company:  H.  L.  Pratt,  agent  Bates  Manufacturing 
Company ;  William  D.  Pennell,  agent  Lincoln  Mills ;  Tucker 
&  Cook  Manufacturing  Company,  cotton  warps  and  yams ; 
W.  E.  Delabane  &  Co.,  woolens;  E.  D.  Bancroft,  treasurer 
Glasgo  Yarn  Mills  Company,  and  Glasgo  Thread  Company ; 
F.  J.  Dntcher,  treasurer  Dutcher  Temple  Company;  Col- 
bum.  Fuller  &  Co.,  boots  and  shoes ;  Moses  Walker,  boots 
and  shoes;  C.  F.  Quiggle  &  Co.,  boots  and  shoes ;  James  S. 
Eelly,  boots  and  shoes ;  L.  T.  Tongas,  dye  manufacturer ; 
B.  H.  Spaulding,  straw  goods  manufacturer ;  C.  W.  Ship- 
per,  shoe  manufacturer;  Greene  Brothers,  heel  manufEict- 
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arers;  Olafln  &  Thayer,  shoe  and  boot  manafacturers ;  L 
D.  Thayer  ManofactariDg  Oompanyy  tapes,  binding,  et€.; 
W.  F.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  special  machinery  ;  G.  W.  Walla  & 
Go.,  iron  work ;  Charles  D.  Gilbert,  treasurer  6.  H.  Gilbert 
ManafiM^toring  Company;  Charles  A.  Stevens,   woolens; 
John  Cnnningham,  treasurer  Gloucester  Net  and  Twine  Com- 
pany ;  Frank  E.  Simpson,  president  Sazonville  Mills  and 
Boxbury  Carpet  Company;   B.  C.  Adams,  president,  Al- 
bert Johnson,  treasurer,  Knox  Woolen  Company,  belts,  fdt- 
ings,  etc.;  Allen  Woolen  Mills,  woolens ;  W.  S.  &  F.  Gor- 
dingley,  wool  shoddy;  Tower,  Wing  &  Co.,  wool  shoddy; 
W.  B.  Oordingly,  Woonsocket  Worsted  Mills  4  J.  A.  Bo  wen, 
wool  extract  and  shoddy ;  B.  T.  Sullivan,  wool  extract  and 
shoddy;  George  Harrington,  wool;  D.  E.  Sparhawk,  wool; 
F.  H.  Gardner  &  Co.,  wool ;  W.  H.  Beed,  wool ;  F.  Bemick 
&  Co.,' wool;  A.  C.  Dewey  &  Co.,  woolens ;  Bryant  &  King, 
leather;  Austin  W.  Ward,  woolen  manufacturer ;  Sayles 
&  I^ichols,    woolens;  Dexter  Bichards  &  Son,   flannels; 
Guild  &  Heritage,  wool  dress   goods :   Samuel  A.    Fowle, 
Arlington  Dyewood  Mills;    W.  E«  Drew,  starch;  L.  E. 
Piper,  starch ;    Hazen  BedeL  starch  manufoctnier;   Y.  F. 
Day,  starch  manufacturer ;  Bansom  Harriman,  staroh  man- 
ufiEUstorer;    Benjamin    B.    Gilman,    starch    manufacturer. 
B.  Gatheroobe,  starch  manu&cturer;  S.  M.  Hearvey,  starch 
manufacturer;  A.  G.  Nichols,  president  NichoUi  &  Lang- 
worthy  Machine  Company :  F.  Ayer,  treasurer  Washingt9n 
Mills  Company  ;^  D.  W.  C.  Farrington,  treasurer  United 
States  Bunting  Company;   E.  D.  Holden,  a^ent  Sterling 
Mills ;  Charles  A.  Stott,  agent  Belvidere  Woolen  ManuflEust- 
uring  Company;  B.S.Hylan,  treasurer  New  England  Bunt- 
ing Company ;  White  ManufleMSturing  Company,  ginghams, 
etc ;  B.  G.  Holt,  knit  goods ;   The  White  Corbin  Company, 
envelope  manufacturers;  James  O.  Sweet,  treasurer  Ash- 
land Cotton  Company;  Albert  A.  Brown,  cotton  cloth; 
Henry  Lippitt,  treasurer  Social  Manufacturing  Company; 
Charles  Warren  Lippitt,  treasurer  Silver  Spring  Bleaching 
and  Dyeing  (}(Hnpany ;  Samuel  Foster,  treasurer  Williams- 
ville  ManulEicturing  Company ;  John  Waterman,  treasurer 
Warren  Manufkcturing  Company ;  W.  S.  Granger,  president 
Granger  Foundry  and  Machine  Company ;  E.  H.  Bobinson, 
treasurer  Valley  Mills  Company ;  Alfred  A.  Beed,  treasurer 
Orientid  Mills  and  Forestdale  Mills;  T.  B.  Bichmond,  treas- 
urer Bichmond  Manufacturing  Company ;  William  H.  Pope, 
treasurer  Enfleld  Mills;  Providence  Steam  and  Gas  Pipe 
Company,  steam  and  heating  engineers ;  C.  &  M.  Beckwith, 
Dyerville  Manufacturing  Company ;  C.  M.  &  G.  M.  Smith, 
Eagle  Mills :  Smith  Brothers,  agents  Whitestone  Mills ;  A. 
Albert   Sack,  treasurer   Lymansville  Company;    Edward 
Shaw,  second  treasurer  Greenville  Manufacturing  Company ; 
Frederick  A.  King,  treasurer  Bbode  Island  Tool  Company ; 
H.  L.  Aldrich,  cotton  goods ;   William  P.  Yaughan,  cotton 
goods:  John  W.  Danielson,  treasurer  Lockwood  Company; 
John  B.  Kelley,  treasurer  Allen's  Print  Works;  William  C. 
Chapin,  treasurer  Bhode  Island  Locomotive  Works :  C.  F. 
Mason,  treasurer  Kent  Woolen  Company;  Charles  F.  Mason 
treasurer  American  Wood  Paper    Company;    Henry  W, 
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Gardner,  president  Coventry  Gompany  and  Providence 
Steam  Engine  Company;  Howard  Bichmondt  treasurer 
Grompton  Company;  Enos  Lapham,  Oentr^ville  Mill;  E« 

B.  Gatler,  treasurer  Outler  Mannfactaring  Company ;  B.  B, 
Knight,  president  Pontiac  Bleaohery ;  E,  D,  Pearoe,  presi- 
dent Laureldale  Chemical  Works;  W.  F.  &F.C.  Sayles, 
bleachers;  Lorraine  Mills,  woolen  dress  gooda;  Charles 
Fletcher,  treasurer  National  Worsted  Mills  and  Providence 
Worsted  Mills;  K  Sheldon,  treasurer  Kendall  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  soaps ;  Frederick  S.  Marey,  jewelry ;  Brown 
&  Dorchester,  jewelry ;  Potter  &  Bufflnton,  jewelry ;  W. 

C.  Greene  &  Co.,  jeweli^  Hamilton  &  Hamilton,  jr.,  jew- 
elry ;  O.  C,  Devereux  &  Co.,  jewelry ;  Stephen  Albro  &  Co.,. 
Jewelry ;  Fanning  &  Potter,  jewelry  j  W.  E,  Arnold,  treasu- 
rer Yalley  Worsted  Mills ;  C.  I.  Eaton,  treasurer  City  Ma- 
chine Company;  William  Ames,  agent  Fletcher Hann&ctur- 
ing  Company ;  W.  Tinkham,  treasurer  Harrisville  Woolen 
Mills;  P.  M.  Mathewson,  Pawtucket  Yam  Mill;  B.  W. 
Comstock,  secretary  Bhode  Island  Horse  Shoo  Company : 
J.  P.  Campbell,  president  Cranston  Bleaching,.  Dye,  and 
Printing  Company;  William  D.  Ely,  treasurer  Allendale 
Company ;  Joseph  Davol,  treasurer  Davol  Rubber  Com- 
pany ;  William  Corliss,  president  Corliss  Safe  ICanufactur- 
ing  Company ;  Joseph  S.  Petteplace^  president  Central  Falls 
Woolen  Mills ;  T.  S.  Drowne,  treasurer  Slater  Cotton  Com- 
pany ;  G.  Tiiurber,  treasurer  Gorham  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany ;  Jeffrey  Hazard,  treasurer' Danielsonville  Cotton  Com- 
pany; C.  Lippitt,  treasurer  Jackson  Mill  Company;  John  P. 
Famsworth,  agent  Providence  D.  B.  and  C.  Company ;  Will- 
iam T.  Nicholson,  president  Nicholson  File  Company;  Will- 
iam B.  Sherman,  secretary  Corliss  Steam  Engine  Company ; 
Eddy  &  Street,  cotton  yarns ;  Charles  F.  Eddy,  treasurer 
Norton  Manufacturing  Company;  Gtoorge  C.  Nightingale, 
treasurer  Powhattan  Mills,  Morse  Mills,  Nightin^e  Mills, 
and  Holden  Mills  ;E.  G.  Durfee,  treasurer  Franklin  Machine 
Company:  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale,  treasurer  Elm  wood  Mills; 
Foster  &  Nightingale,  cotton  goods ;  Royal  C.  Taft,  Bemon 
Mills;  J,  H.  Chase,  cotton  mills;  J.  P.  Campbell,  fancy  cas- 
simeres ;  Quidnick  Manufacturing  Company,  cotton  goods; 
N.  D.  Arnold,  treasurer  Rumford  Chemical  Works ;  Metci^ 
&  Littlefield,  Pawtucket  Haircloth  Company;  Metcalf 
&  McCleary,  proprietors  Boston  Butto.n  Company ;  Capron 
Woolen  Company,  Woolens;  B.  B.  &  B.  Knigbtwcotton 
goods;  A.  L.  Ordway,  president  Interlaken  Mills;  William 
Grosvenor^  treasurer  Grosvenor  Dale  Company ;  Joseph  E. 
Cole,  president  American  Worsted  Company;  J  I.  Ross, 
agent  Harrison  Steam  Mill,  Chestnut  Hill  Mill,  and  Eagle^ 
viUe  Mills ;  T.  J.  Hill,  treasurer  Providence  Machine  Com* 
pany,  Elizabeth  Mill,  and  Bhode  Island  Malleable  Iron 
Works ;  F.  H.  Richmond,  treasurer  Bridge  Mill  Cotton  Mill 
Company;  A.  C.  Barstow,  treasurer  Barstow  Stove  Com* 
pany;  Charles  H.  Earle,  treasurer  Phenix  Iron  Foundry; 
Lippitt  Company,  cotton  goods;  D.  J.  Rathburn,  president 
Harris  Woolen  Company;  Frederick  Cook,  treasurer 
Woonseoket  Rubber  Company;  William  A.  Harris,  steam 
engines;  John  Ayer,  treasurer  Dunn  Edge  Tool  Company; 
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Benjamin  &  Allen,  foandry  machine  shop ;  L.  A.  Bmeraon, 
treasurer  Emerson  &  Stevens  Manofactaring  Ck>mpany; 
G.  H.  Bryant,  treasurer  Dastin  &  Habbard  Manofaciuing 
Company ;  John  W.  Habbard,  president  Habbard  B.  Blake 
Manofactaring  Company;  C.  F.  A.  Johnsohn,  lamber  and 
staroh ;  J.  W.  Bolton,  starch ;  Thomas  H.  Phair,  lamber  and 
staroh;  G^rge  H.  Howe,  lamber  and  starch;  Albert 
Holmes,  lamber  and  starch;  S.  W.  Collins,  lamber;  E.  £. 
Grimes,  lamber;  Nathaniel  E.  Taft,  cassimeres;  A.  W. 
Oargill,  cassimeres  :  E.  W.  Chapin  &  Co.,  woolen  manafaet- 
arers;  D.  F.  Wooa,  woolen  mannfactarer:  W.  F.  Farwell 
&  Co..  comb  mannfactarers :  Whitaker  &  Proctor,  battons 
and  jewelry;  Charles  T.  Wells,  general  manager  North- 
borough  Rubber  Company;  Milo  Hildreth  &  (k>.,  combs, 
buttons,  etc. ;  B.  M.  Lewis,  proprietor  Lake  Austin  Knitting 
Hills:  N.  D.  Sperry,  builder  and  contractor;  Simeon  J.  Fox, 
president  National  Pipe  Bending  Company;  B.  P.  Oowles, 
president  Cowles  &  Co.,  carriage  hardware ;  W.  H.  Bowker, 
president  Bowker  Fertilizer  Company ;  F.  C«  Minor,  agent 
Gilsum  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company ;  Arthur  G.  Neal, 
treasurer  Bayside  Mills,  woolen  hosiery ;  William  O.  Ely, 
treasurer  Shetucket  Company  and  Falls  Company ;  L.  W. 
Carroll  &  Son,  Griswold  Cotton  Mill ;  L.  M.  Heery  &  Co^ 
woolen  manufacturers ;  H.  F.  Carpenter,  gold  and  silver  re- 
finer ;  D.  Wilcox,  manufacturing  jeweler ;  S.  &  B.  Lederer, 
manufacturing  jewelers;  J.  B.  &  S.  M.  Knowles,  sUver* 
smiths ;  G.  E.  Luther  &  Co.,  manufacturing  jewelers ;  Ed- 
win Lowe,  gold  plate;  John  Austin,  refiner;  E.  L.  Logee, 
manufacturing  jeweler ;  W.  B.  White  &  Co. ;  W.  A.  Walton 
&  Co., cassimeres ;  Carolina  Mills  Company,  cassimeres;  E. 
Eenyon  &  Son,  cassimeres;  Edwin  Farwell,  Woonsook^t 
Worsted  Company;  A.  H.  Baker,  Ticepresident  Bolton 
Bleachery;  Westerly  Woolen  Company,  cassimeres  and  wors- 
teds. 


RICE. 


JHof  dtop  ofihe  UwUed  SUOm,  h^on  mnd 
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Tmm. 


Quaatity. 


PrioM 
p«r  pound. 


Tmis. 


1880. 
It55. 


Pmmdi. 
03,  MS,  000 
71, 408. 400 

112,237,800 
70,872,000 

119^344,800 
8b  000^  000 


1870.... 
1878.... 
1880.... 
1888.... 
To-dfly. 


Poundf. 
63,802,400 
88^000,000 
122,000,000 
IMiOOO^OOO 


1841.. 
IBM.. 
lOlt.. 
18i7.. 


TABDVa. 

Tnt. 

90  per  oenl  ad  valonBi  (mnngb  flv»«iclith  o«Bt  per  ^ .  _^ 
18  per  eent.  ad  yalarem  (aTerage  oneJuuf  oent  per  pooad). 
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ClMMd. 


Fmrtmin 


1 
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1| 


¥9fmmL 


Doty. 


GlMlied,  adTiloreiii. 


T7nclMBed,  ad  Talonm. 


Before  tk0  war.. 


^  oentB,  equal  90  per  cent . 
2  oents,  equal  80  per  cent . . 
U  eeote,  Mnal  45  per  oent . 
Miglieet,  wpereent 


1|  eenta,  equal  7fi  per  eenl 
l{  centa,  equal  07  per  cent 
1  eent,  eqiiala  88  per  cent 


*  FoTBlgn  rioe  maoh  bigber  tban  now,  henoe  speoifio  duty  waa  leaa  per  cent,  on  Talne. 

Yearly  oonsamption  per  head,  England  (1886),  ten  and  three-qnarters 
(10.76)  pounds. 

Yearly  consumption  perhead.  United  States  (1886),  four  (4.02)  ponnds. 

Bice  at  3  cents  per  poandi  cleaned  in  New  Orleans,  nets  planter  on 
plantations  as  follows : 

44  bnabelo  (10  barrels,  olean),  per  acre,  low  yield |SB 

60  bushels  (16  barrels,  clean),  per  acre,  average  yield 36 

80  bushels  (20  barrels,  clean),  per  acre,  not  nnnsoal  yield 48 


Better  than  whMt  I 


Nbw  Yobk,  April  19, 1888. 


John  Jj.  Many, 

Bioe  Broker. 


STATEKBHT  07  JOHH  L.  KAHY,  BIOE  BBOKEB,  HEW  YOBK. 

I  beg  respectfully  to  call  attention  to  the  paper  now  submitted,  which 
sets  forth  rice  as  it  was  and  is.  In  seeking  to  reduce  the  revenues  it  is 
presumed  that  the  true  legislator  considers  those  articles  which  can 
b^t  stand  any  disturbance  of  existing  conditions.  Pre-eminently  rice 
is  among  that  number.  I  think  this  assertion  is  warranted  by  the  facts 
sets  forSi.  The  prices  of  rice  before  the  war  were  lower  than  to-day, 
and  yet  the  crop  steadily  increased  year  by  year,  from  which  one  would 
naturally  argue  that  the  crop  must  have  yielded  a  satisfactory  remn- 
neration  to  the  planter. 

Since  the  war,  even  when  there  have  been  sudden  enlargements  of 
crop,  prices  have  never  fallen  as  low  as  the  lowest  before  the  war.  Dur- 
ing such  mentioned  years,  while  there  was  some  complaint  in  the  At- 
lantic Coast  States,  there  was  none  heard  in  Louisiana,  where  the  larger 
amount  of  crop  is  now  produced.  In  fact,  it  occurs  to  me  as  I  write, 
that  when  speaking  of  the  unusually  low  prices  of  those  years,  I  was 
assured  by  residents,  who  were  planters  as  well  as  capitalists,  that  rice 
could  be  profitably  raised  and  sold,  cleaned,  at  3  cents  per  pound,  and 
pay  fair  intermediatory  charges,  i. e.,  to  commission  merchant  and  miller. 
I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  assertion,  for  Louisiana  rice  can  be  raised 
as  cheaply  as  any  other  cereal  and  the  average  yield  per  acre  is  an  item 
kuger  than  wheat. 

Another  reason  why  I  can  but  think  the  margin  must  have  been  rea- 
sonably satisfactory  is  that  other  crops  are  discontinued  and  the  culture 
of  rice  steadily  extended.  This  is  true  in  a  lesser  degree  of  the  Oaro- 
Unas,  bat  doubly  true  of  Louisiana. 
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Prior  to  the  war  the  caltnre  in  Loaisiana  was  bat  a  few  thoaaand 
barrels  of  cYeoIe  or  red  rice.  Bat  in  1885  and  1886  it  prodaoed  over 
400,000  barrels,  eqnal  to  90,000,000  pounds  6t  rice,  that  vied  with  Oar- 
olina  for  excellence.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  striking  at  aoy 
needed  barrier,  bat  if  the  daty  on  rice  is  not  required  for  proteotioD,or 
by  the  Government  for  revenue,  then  1  would  like  to  see  it  abolished  or 
reduced  to  some  point  approximating  to  that  which  prevailed  before  the 
war. 

As  will  appear  by  the  card,  the  duty  on  rice  six  years  prior  to  1861 
was  16  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  equal  to  less  than  one-half  cent  per  pound. 
Bice  is  a  cheap  ibod  product,  and  more  largely  used  in  all  other  6oqb«^ 
tries  of  the  same  climate  than  in  our  own,  and  undoubtedly  would  be 
used  to  the  same  extent  were  not  its  prices  so  fiur  above  those  of  other 
cereals,  of  whicn  number  it  actually  is. 

I  venture  to  suggest  for  your  conaideratioa  a  duty  on  cleaned  rioe  of 
one-half  cent  per  pound,  or  15  per  cent.,  or  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and 
ttiat  <^  rough  rioe  ^  and  <*  undeaned  rice,"  being  a  ^<  raw  and  unmanu- 
factured  artiolcy"  be  placed  upon  the  ^<  £ree  list." 

The  rice  crop  of  India  annually  reaches  about  4d^000,000  baga»  equal 
to  about  9^600,000,000  pounds. 

The  rice  crop  of  Japan  reaches  aonually  about  38^000,000  bags,  equal 
to  about  7,600,000,000  pounds. 

(hU¥Kurd  maoemmt  qfrieefiim  varUnu  eoitem  pori$» 


1881  . 

IML 

188L 

iHiniifti|.....,.,..,r............T..........T 

Poimdi. 

1,616^904^000 

141^  iS^  000 

100,700,000 

74,868,000 

66^000,000 

88,810,900 

8^940^440 

1,428;  981, 906 

*""i8t647.*040* 
115^740,800 

1,618^816;  808 
£i6So08 
108^691,000 
SI.  004, 008 
66b  680. 000 

Bennd ." '.'/.'." 
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Indium  tmd  oiher  riee  clmmed  4a  amd  eaqfortedflrom  JBnglamd. 
[Bzporte  iHiioh  belimg  •baoliitely  to  the  United  Btotos  by  gaognphloil  position.] 
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South  AmetiDs 

Balsnoe  of  Tsrlons  exports,  of  whloh  good  per  cenl 
belong  to  the  United  Ststes 
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186;4S1,4I8 

9^  880;  600 

170^  606;  180 


By  geographical  position  the  business  of  the  West  Indies  entire  and 
largely  of  South  America  belongs  to  the  United  States.  This  oi»i  be 
secured  by  putting  undeaned  rice  and  paddy  on  the  firee  list.  This 
will  place  the  rice  millers  of  this  country  on  an  equality  with  millers 
abroad  and  enable  them  to  control  the  business  of  t^e  West  Indies  and 
South  America,  where  now  we  get  none— practically  none. 

The  cost  of  laying  down  the  undeaned  rice  firom  the  country  of  pro- 
duction, which  is  from  10,000  to  16,000  miles  distant,  together  with  cost 
of  cleaning  after  arrival,  acts  as  a  protection  to  our  home  product,  whidi 
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in  trath  needs  no  p  rotection,  as  being  better  than  any  crop  grown  in  the 
world.    It  brings  a  higher  value  on  acconnt  of  its  merit. 

It  mieht  be  wise  to  retain  a  duty  of  1  eent  per  pound  on  cleaned  iiQ- 
ports  of  foreign  rice,  as  by  so  doing  the  doinestio  product  would  be  pro- 
tected against  foreign  cleaned  abroad  and  the  milling  assured  for  the 
United  States. 


SPECIFIC  AHD  AD  VALOBSK  SATE8. 

frwi  Seoata  Xx.  Boo.  72,  Forly-niiith  CoBsreM,  tint  sewion,  "Braort  of  the  Bectdtnty  of 
tlM  TtMrary  on  the  BtfTision  of  the  Terilv'  by  the  l»te  Hon.  Deniel  Kanning.] 

Page  zxxvi:  '^  Whatever  successful  contrivances  are  in  operation 
today  to  evade  the  revenue  by  false  invoices,  or  by  undervaluations, 
or  by  any  other  means,  under  an  ad  valorem  system,  will  not  cease  even 
if  the  ad  valorem  rates  shall  have  been  largely  reduced.  They  are  in- 
contestably,  they  are  even  notoriously  inherent  in  that  system.^ 

Page  xh  <^One  advantage  and  perhaps  the  chief  advantage,  of  a 
specific  over  an  ad  valorem  system  is  in  the  fact  that,  under  the  former, 
duties  are  levied  by  a  positive  test,  which  can  be  applied  by  our  offl- 
cati  while  the  merchandise  is  in  possession  of  the  Government,  and  ac- 
cording to  a  standard  which  is  altogether  national  and  domestic  That 
would  be  partially  true  of  an  ad  valorem  system  levied  upon  'home 
value;'  but  there  are  constitutional  impediments  in  the  way  of  such  a 
system  which  apx)ear  to  be  insuperable.  But  under  an  ad  valorem  sys- 
tem the  facts  to  which  the  ad  valorem  rate  is  to  be  applied  must  be 
gathered  in  places  many  thousand  miles  away,  and  under  circumstances 
most  unfavorable  to  the  administration  of  justice.  One  hears  it  often 
isid  that  if  onr  advalorem  rates  did  not  exceed  25  or  30  per  cent.,  under- 
valuation  and  temptation  to  undervaluation  would  disappear;  but  the 
records  of  this  Department  for  the  years  1817,  1840,  and  1857  do  not 
uphold  that  conclusion." 

Page  xli:  OonHgned  Merchandise. — ^'The  sending  to  liTew  York  of 
merchandise  by  foreign  manufacturers  and  presenting  it  there  for  sale, 
or  the  taking  in  this  country  of  orders,  on  samples,  of  merchandise  to 
be  delivered  in  New  York  at  duty-paid  prices  arranged  in  our  currency, 
is  a  growing  foot  which  this  Government  must  face  in  selecting  ana 
prescribing  rates  of  duty.  Justas  manufacturers  in  other  States  of  our 
Union  send  their  merchandise  on  consignment  to  their  own  agents  to 
sell  in  New  York,  so  do,  and  so  will,  lluropean  manufacturers.  The 
ledgers  of  commerce  and  trade  will  more  and  more  be  written  and  kept 
in  that  city;  and  laws  of  taxation,  State  or  national,  immediately  prob- 
able, are  not  likely  greatly  to  impede  or  change  the  current.  As  buy- 
ers in  New  York  do  not  go  to  New  England  to  buy  her  staple  manu- 
bctures,  but  find  all  the  elements  of  buying  in  New  York,  so  it  will  nat- 
urally be  with  European  productions.  If  that  is  to  be  the  case,  I  do 
not  think  our  existing  ad  valorem  rates  can  in  the  future  be  honestly  or 
satisfactorily  worked,  under  the  existing  conditions  of  our  invoice  law, 
onr  appnusing  law,  and  the  force  of  consular  and  appraising  ofBcers 
we  now  have." 

Bespeotftally  yonrs, 

Daniel  llAimiNO, 

Seoretarifn 

2b  fke  honorable  the  Speaker  of  the  Souse  o/'BepresentaUves. 
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WORKMEN'S  MASS-MEETINa 

I^EW  YoEK^  ifay  10^  1888. 
Sm;  In  accordance  Trith  the  LDstructioDs  of  the  workitignien't)  m^eA- 
meeting  held  at  Cooper  tJnion  May  8,  we  beg  to  hand  you  a  copy  of 
the  reaolutioiis  adopted. 
Bespectfully, 

Michael  Beesij^, 

President, 
Jesse  G.  Mlllee, 

To  Senate  Oowmitteb  of  Finanoe. 

Wheregji  the  so-oAlkd  Mills  tftrifiT  bill^  Dow  under  diseasaion  in  the  HoDse  of  B«ppe- 
sentativ&Sf  by  placing  oa  the  free  list  many  articles  that  come  into  competition  vith 
the  prodDoba  of  Ament^au  Iftbor,  and  by  sweeping  reductions  in  the  duties  upoti 
othera,  menaoes  the  rnia  of  many  of  oar  induetriee,  and  wonld,  if  enacted  into  ■  k<r, 
eotatl  great  loaa  of  employment  and  wldeepread  fintferin^  among  working  people; 
and 

Whereua  the  worklog-men  of  this  country  hare  been  contemptaonaly  denied  abt^AT- 
iDgby  the  majority  oithe  Way  a  and  Mean  a  Committee  which  Earned  the  bill;  a^d 

Whereas  tt  i»  now  apparent  to  every  working-nian  tbat  the  prevailing  Hf^itatiou  of 
the  tariff  question  and  the  proposed  inaction  of  dnties  are  destroying  confidence  lu 
bnainaae,  redneing  wages  in  some  occnpatioos^  and  stopping  altogether  the  wag^  in 
ethers; 

Therefore^  we,  the  working- men  of  the  cJty  of  New  York,  in  mas»- meeting  ait^tn- 
bled,  earneutly  protesting  against  the  passage  of  the  Mills  tariff  bill  and  against  tuij 
and  all  measures  of  a  similar  character  wbioh  threaten  the  labor  and  industry  of  ear 
country  aud  propuae  to  lower  the  American  standard  of  wages,  do  hereby  dechiretad 
proclaim  the  following  resahitions : 

Etiohedj  That  we  demand  of  the  Representatives  in  Congress  from  this  city  th^t 
they  not  only  vote  against  this  most  recent  attack  on  the  prosperity  of  AmericAB 
labor,  but  that  they  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  secure  it^  defeat. 

Etiolt^f  That  we  protest  against  a  hill  which  pate  raw  material  on  the  free  lilt 
when  that  so-called  raw  material  i£  the  product  of  American  labor. 

Reaoh^,  That  we  protest  against  a  bill  wbieh  would  break  down  the  barrier  which 
defunds  American  labor  from  competitioo  with  the  pan  per  labor  of  Europe  and  Asii^ 
and  iiinvs  to  reduce  our  families  to  the  foreign  level  of  cheapness  and  x^iverty. 

lif^aolv^df  That  we  demand  that  the  internal-revenne  war  taxes  he  repealed^  and 
that  protection  to  American  labor  be  maintained  atrd  made  more  effective, 

Eetohcdy  That  we  ealL  upon  onr  fellow  working-men  in  all  parts  of  the  land  to  rise 
np  and  denounce  the  Milts  tarifiT  bill  as  a  rQeoace  to  our  welfare  and  to  our  rights  ti 
citiKeoSf  which  threatens  to  deprive  ns  of  the  opportunities  of  education  afforded  bf 
the  American  system  of  high  wages,  and  W4^  donouuce  as  a  fraud  the  freest  rade  argu- 
ment that  the  eost  of  living  in  tnis  country  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  rat«e  of 
duty  on  imports,  except  as  we  choose  and  are  able  to  live  better  her«  than  onr  nefor^ 
tnnate  rivals  in  foreiffn  countries. 

Reiohedf  That  copies  of  these  fesolations  be  sent  to  the  President  and  to  evitj 
loember  of  CongreoSi 


ANILINE  COLORS. 
STATEHEVT  OF  M.  EHEET,  IB.,  &  CO.,  OP  FHILADELFHIA. 

Permit  as  to  Bnbniit  the  following  brief  statement  showing  the  effect 
of  free- trade  on  the  coiil  tar  basiness  of  this  conatry. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  about  twenty-five  coaUtar  distillei^ 
who  receive  over  500,000  barrels  of  coal  tar  aQDoally,  Even  with  the 
present  doty  many  of  the  coal-tar  distillers  cun  not  compete  with  foreign 
manafactarerS|  and  hence  do  not  attempt  to  make  any  of  the  finer  pn^* 
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oetSy  leaving  this  field  of  labor  to  those  who  have  large  supplies  of  coal 
tar,  whose  facilities  are  correspondingly  great,  and  who  woald  more 
likely  be  able,  if  anybody  could,  to  compete  with  the  European  manu- 
facturers ;  and  there  are  some  products,  which  we  will  refer  to  later,  that 
are  not  made  in  this  country  by  any  manufEMsturer  simply  because  they 
are  admitted  free  of  duty  and  can  not  be  made  in  competition  with 
European  products. 

In  Europe,  principally  England,  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland, 
there. are  vast  chemical  works  with  large  capital,  cheap  labor,  and  all 
the  necessary  facilities,  engaged  in  manufacturing  every  known  sub- 
stance firom  coal  tar — ^the  greater  part  of  the  product  being  marketed 
there  and  the  surplus  sent  to  America  to  be  sold  in  competition  with^ 
American  manufiaZctures  at  any  price  necessary  to  command  the  market. 
To  illustrate,  permit  us  to  refer  to  alizarine,  which  is  the  most  important 
coloring  matter  obtained  from  coal  tar,  and  which  is  in  constant  use  in 
eveiy  dye-house  in  the  United  States.  Out  of  this  same  alizarine 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  made  by  foreign  manufkcturers.  Not  one 
pound  of  this  article  is  made  in  this  country,  and  the  importations  into 
New  York  in  1887  amounted  to  2,165,339  pounds,  which  represents  about 
75  per  cent,  of  the  total  importations  into  the  United  States. 

Anthracene,  from  which  alizarine  is  made,  was,  until  three  years  ago^ 
manufactured  in  this  country  in  large  quantities  and  exported  to 
Europe,  there  made  into  alizarine  and  returned  to  the  United  States; 
but  the  expense  of  shipping  abroad  and  the  advantages  taken  of  ship- 
pers by  unreasonable  requirements,  beingcompelled  to  sell  at  their  test« 
and,  therefore,  at  their  mercy,  which  added  to  the  low  prices  prevailing 
made  it  prohibitory  to  manufacture  this  article,  and  there  is  not  a  single 
pound  of  anthracene  made  in  this  country  to-day,  whilst  the  capital  pre- 
viously engaged  in  it  is  lying  idle  in  machinery  which  can  be  utilized  for 
no  other  purpose;  and  if  alizarine  was  properly  protected  by  a  duty  in 
this  country  both  anthracene  and  alizarine  could  be  made  to  a  very  large 
extent. 

Creosote  oil,  which  is  principally  used  for  creosoting  lumber,  is  at 
present  protected  by  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.'  This  product  is  manufact- 
ured by  every  coal-tar  distiller  in  this  country,  and  fully  two-thirds  of 
it  has  to  be  sold  at  a  very  low  figure  for  burning  into  lamp-black,  or  to 
be  used  as  a  liquid  fuel,  in  competition  with  crude  petroleum  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  in  many  cities  the  coal-tar  distiller  has  to  utilize  it 
for  fuel  at  his  own  works,  having  no  market  for  it.  If  this  article  is 
admitted  free,  it  will  have  a  great  tendency  to  destroy  the  present  mar- 
ket for  creosoting  purposes,  an  industry  which  promises  to  be  a  valuable 
one  to  the  coal-tar  distiller  in  the  near  future. 

Carbolic  acid,  which  is  admitted  free  of  duty,  is  largely  imported. 
During  1887  304,374  pounds  were  imported  into  New  York,  all  of  which 
could  be  made  in  this  country  of  equal  quality  to  the  foreign  article, 
and  would  be  made  here,  if  protected  by  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.  Com- 
petition with  free  carbolic  acid  has  prevented  the  manidGBMSturingof  this 
article  in  the  United  States  to  a  very  large  extent. 

Benzole,  firom  which  artificial  oil  of  myrbane  and  nitro-benzole  are 
made,  one  of  the  most  important  Industries  to  the  coal*tar  distiller, 
leqairing  the  most  expensive  plant,  as  well  as  the  largest  capital,  is 
also  protected  by  a  20  per  cent  duty,  which,  if  removed,  will  prevent ' 
the  continuance  of  the  manufacture  of  these  articles  in  tbi^  country. 
Notwithstanding  the.  present  duty,  there  was  imported,  in  1887, 
150,000  pounds  of  oil  of  myrban^  in  addition  to  that  made  in  this  coun- 
try.   There  was  no  nitro-benzole  imported,  as  the  foreign  manufacturers 
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made  this  article  into  uuline  oil  and  aniline  salt,  which  are  admitted 
fkee  of  doty,  and  the  importations  of  these  articles  into  New  York  alone 
in  1887  amounted  to  861,534  ponnds,  every  ponnd  of  which  can  be  made 
in  this  country  if  protected  by  the  same  20  per  cent,  dnty  which  is 
]|»laoed  on  some  of  the  other  coal-tar  prodacts.  Not  one  ponnd  of  ani* 
line  oil  or  aniUne  salt  has  been  made  in  this  country  since  the  dnty  wu 
taken  o£ 

Among  other  coal-tar  products  imported  in  large  quantities  sulgeet 
to  duty  and  in  competition  with  products  made  in  this  country  are  dini- 
tto*bensole,  dinitro-toluol,  toluidine,  xylols,  naphthaline,  tar  salte,  inteb, 
and  even  crude  coal  tar.  All  of  these  products  are  largely  made  in  this 
country,  and,  if  admitted  free,  would  be  entirely  abandoned,  in  additkm 
to  the  l0K8  which  will  be  sustained  by  those  whose  capital  and  labor  are 
invested  in  the  business,  a  loss  which  is  not  alone  represented  by  the 
coal-tar  distiller,  but  which  will  also  Ml  heavily  upon  the  gas  industiy 
of  this  country,  as  every  gas-works  where  coal  tar  is  made  will  be  forced 
to  sell  this  important  residual  for  little  or  nothing,  and  it  has  only  been 
about  fifteen  years  since  coal  tar  has  been  utiliz^  to  any  great  extent. 

Goal  tar  is  an  article  that  is  manufactured  not  for  the  profit  in  it,  but 
as  a  residual  product,  and,  therefore,  regardless  of  supply  and  demand ; 
and  as  the  supply  is  always  greater  than  the  demand,  and  never  less, 
the  result  is  a  surplus,  and  instead  of  Europe  sendiDg  goods  to  this 
market  we  should  be  marketing  our  surplus  there,  especially  as  the 
greatest  demand  for  coal-tar  products  is  in  Bnrope.  But  that  is  a  mar- 
ket which  the  manufocturers  of  the  United  States  are  entirely  deprived 
of  by  reason  of  the  freight  and  expenses  of  getting  there  and  the  low 
cost  of  labor,  together  with  the  low  cost  of  chemicals,  such  as  sodas, 
acids,  etc,  in  Europe,  enables  the  manufacturers  there  to  ship  thw 
goods  to  this  countay,  and^  notwithstanding  the  present  duty,  large 
quantities  of  goods  are  bemg  imported  annually,  and  in  eveiy  case 
where  the  duty  has  been  taken  off  the  manufacture  of  such  goods  has 
ceased  entirely  in  this  country,  whereas,  we  have  coal  tar  enough  to 
more  than  supply  the  entire  demand.  We  also  have  the  necessary  cap 
ital  and  machinery;  all  we  need  is  the  protection  that  will  prevent  tbe 
cheap  labor  of  Europe  taking  this  market  away  from  us  and  destroying 
a  manufiu^turing  industry  representing  millions  of  dollars. 

Free  trade  means  to  this  branch  of  chemical  industry  the  destruction 
of  our  home  market,  without  the  slightest  possibilitiy  of  selling  a  dcd- 
lar's  worth  of  goods  in  any  foreign  market,  the  result  of  which  is  s«df* 
evident. 


PAINTS  AND  COLORS. 
PBXmOir  07  PADHS  AHD  OOLOB  KAHUFAOIUBBBB 

New  York,  Mait^  29, 1888. 

The  manufacturers  of  paints  and  colors  in  tbe  United  States  respect- 
fhlly  invite  attention  to  the  following  facts  relative  to  an  indust^  re- 
quiring patient  skill,  large  capital  (upon  which  the  returns  are  slow), 
and  employing  a  great  number  of  workmen,  who  have  to  be  educated 
to  the  art. 

This  industry  has  languished  for  many  years,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  the  present  tuiff  as  by  the  inconsistency  in  its  classification,  and  tibe 
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iiiiiainerable  ways  by  whieh  appraisers  at  various  ports  of  entry  (acting, 
perhaps,  in  the  most  honest  manner)  become  confused  in  the  nomen- 
clature and  rates  on  invoices.  Discouraged  and  disheartened  by  past 
exiierience^  the  manufacturers  make  a  last  appeal,  and  resptctniUy 
pray  that  whatever  tariff  bill  is  presented  it  may  be  one  by  which  they 
can  at  least  know  whether  they  must  abandon  the  field  to  foreign  na- 
tions or  vigorously  conduct  the  business  with  American  labor  and 
capital. 

We  bave  carefully  examined  the  tariff  as  at  present  existing,  the  bill 
offered  by  your  honorable  committee  and  likewise  that  presented  by 
Mr.  Bandall,  and,  from  the  data  furnished  by  the  three,  respectfully 
urge  that  all  paints  and  colors  may  be  tariffed  at  specific  rates,  and  no 
longer  at  ad  valorem  percentage. 

Frauds,  mistakes,  and  undervaluations  can  then  no  longer  exist  to 
the  present  enormous  extent,  the  inducement  to  flood  this  country  wift 
adulterated  and  worthless  imitations  of  genuine  goods  will  be  checked, 
and  the  importations  (whether  increased  or  diminished  by  a  new  tariff) 
will  consist  of  a  better  quality  of  goods. 

The  advantage  to  us  manufacturers  would  be  that  we  would  then 
know  exactly  our  position.  We  are  not  afraid  to  stand  on  our  own 
merits,  and  ask  only  the  same  protection  on  our  manufactured  goods 
as  we  pay  on  the  value  of  chemicals  and  materials  we  use  in  producing 
them.  At  present  we  pay  on  materials  used  a  specific  duty  equal  to 
40  per  cent. ;  on  the  productions  made  an  ad  valorem  of  25  x>er  cent. 
No  skill,  no  capital,  no  business  energy  can  overcome  the  incubus  re- 
sulting from  the  two  inconsistent  ratings.  The  specific  duty  on  chem- 
icals causes  the  importations  of  pure  goods.  The  ad  valorem  on  paints 
causes  undervaluations,  impossible  for  your  appraisers  and  chemists  to 
detect  until  long  after  the  mischief  has  been  done,  and  a  pernicious 
precedent  estabUshed.  These  facts  can  be  proved,  and  the  ^^  specific" 
rates  of  tariff  on  our  manufactured  articles  herewith  submitted  are 
made  up  from  the  average  between  the  present  law  and  proposed  bills, 
and  amounts  to  this :  a  reduction  in  tariff  on  pure  paints  and  colors, 
and  an  increase  on  worthless,  adulterated,  and  inferior  ^articles.  We 
thus  frankly  and  truthfully  state  the  facts,  with  the  respectful  hox>e 
that  attention  may  be  granted  us. 

We  have  arrived  at  the  point  where  we  see  the  necessity  of  devoting 
our  energies  to  other  lines  of  trade,  unless  the  new  tariff  gives  us  some 
assurances  that  we  will  be  as  advantageously  placed  in  this  country  as 
our  fellow-craftsmen  abroad  are  under  the  governments  of  Europe. 
We  ask  no  protection  over  materials  used ;  we  make  no  attack  on  other 
industries  of  the  country;  we  intrude  no  opinions  on  articles  outside  of 
our  own  industry,  and  only  ask  intelligent  justice  to  our  petition. 

The  present  tariff  is  no  protection  for  our  industry ;  in  fact  it  is  worse 
than  itee-trade,  as  the  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  our  goods 
pay  a  higher  rate  of  duty  (from  20  to  50  per  cent.)  than  the  articles 
manufactured  by  us,  and  we  are  actually  legislated  against. 

Singular  as  this  may  appear,  it  is  an  actual  fact,  and  can  be  demon- 
strated so  clearly  that  even  the  most  inexperienced  person  in  this 
branch  of  industry  can  perceive  it 

This  industry,  in  which  millions  of  dollars  are  invested,  and  with 
which  the  proapenty  of  the  country  is  closely  connected,  has  thus  been 
struggling  along  against  adverse  legislation,  which,  though  probably 
brought  about  by  oversight,  unless  rectified,  will  lead  to  the  total  de- 
struction of  our  industry. 
49  TAF 
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We  do  not  petitioB  for  protectioDi  bat  only  claim  at  least  equality 
with  foreign  manafactarers,  and  that  the  materials  which  we  ose  for 
our  goods  shonld  not  pay  a  higher  rate  of  daty  than  the  goods  maDu- 
factnred  from  them,  or  that  the  manufactured  goods  imported  shoaid 
at  least  pay  the  same  duty  as  the  materials  or  component  parts.  We 
have  i>ositive  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a  society  now  exists  in  Berlin 
called  <*  The  American  Export  Association,"  whose  object  is  to  ascer- 
tain what  American  goods  are  discriminated  against  by  the  tariff,  and 
to  enconrage  the  export  of  such  German  goods  to  the  United  States. 
By  this  society's  aid  foreign  manufacturers  and  merchants  in  this  busi- 
ness understand  the  Tquestionablet)  method  of  making  the  items  of 
transportation  and  package  on  invoices  at  the  maximum  and  the  prime 
cost  of  the  article  (paying  ad  valorem  duty)  at  the  minimum ;  of  using 
the  name  of  chemical  salt  or  acid  instead  of  ^^  paint,'^  if  advantage  is  to 
be  had  by  so  doing ;  by  the  mystification  of  class  and  rate,  and  by 
availing  themselves  of  the  convenient  blanket  clause,  ^<  All  other  arti- 
cles not  enumerated."  Nothing  but  specific  duties  can  end  this  mysti- 
flcation  and  difference  of  appraisement. 

Among  the  principal  chemicals  and  materials  used  by  us  are  the 
following.  By  referring  to  either  the  present  or  proposed  tariff,  the 
difQculties  of  our  position  may  be  readily  understood : 

Lead:  Aoetate,  car1»onate,  Copper:  Salphatej  acetate.  Soda :  All  varietiee. 

oxide,  nitrate.  QoicksilTer.  Coal  tar :  Dyee. 

Zinc :  Oxide,  eolphate.  Alum :  In  all  forma.  Aoida:  Salpboiic,  mnriatic, 

Iron :  Oxide,  enlphate.  Alcohol.  aoetio,  nitric. 

Woods:  Extracts,  acids.  Potaah:  Bichromate^  chro- 

Oil :  Linaeed  or  flaxseed.  mate,  prnssiate. 

IA$t  of  " ipeoiflo'^  duiiie$  on  painti  and  oolort  recommondod  bymio prevent  dieeriminatiMg 
duties  at  different  porte;  undervaluation  of  ineoioee;  overvahMtiim  ef  paehaget  and 
tramaportaUon, 

Osti. 

Chrome  greens,  chrome  yeUows,  and  aU  other  chrominm  colors  in  which  lead 
and  bidiromate  of  potaah  or  soda  are  component  parts,  dry,  ground  in  oil  or 
water J per  pound..       5 

Bines,  under  whatever  name  known,  containing  "ferro-cyanide  of  iron,  dry, 
ground  in  oil  or  water per  pound..       7 

Vermilion  or  colors  contain  inff  quicksilver,  dry,  |^nnd  in  oil  or  water . .  do . . . .      1^ 

Vermilion  and  redSj  in  which  lead  in  any  form,  mixed  or  manipulated  with  ani- 
line or  other  dyes,  is  contained,  dry,  ground  in  oil  or  water per  pound..       5 

Black,  made  from  bone,  ivory,  or  vegetable,  under  whatever  name  Known,  and 
lamp-black,  dry,  ground  in  oil  or  water per  pound..       ^ 

Blanc  fix  and  satin  white,  or  artificial  sulphate  of  barytee,  ground  in  water, 
per  pound f 

Greens,  in  which  copper  and  arsenic  are  component  parts,  dry,  ground  in  oil  or 
water per  pound..      ^ 

Carmine,  carmine  lakes,  whether  made  firom  coal-tar  products  or  animal  or  veg- 
etable dye,  under  whatever  name  known,  dry,  ground  in  oil  or  water,  per 
pound 75 

Earth  paints,  known  as  siennas,  umbers,  Vandyke  brown,  cassel  earth,  Spanidi 

brown,  oohers,  in  crude  state,  dry Free. 

Ijf  washed  or  powdered  or  burnt per  pound..        i 

If  ground  in  oil do....       l| 

Earth  paints  known  as  Indian  red,  oxides  of  iron,  tusoan  red,  oolcothar,  and  aJl 

others  contalninff  iron,  dry perpouiMl-'.        i 

If  ground  in  oQ do....       H 

Whiting  and  Paris  white,  dry do....        i 

Ground  in  oil  and  known  as  putty I do....       H 

Ultramarine  blue,  under  whatever  name  known,  dry,  ground  in  oil  or  water, 

per  pound H 

llot-  -  -  -  


Ail  other  paints,  colors,  or  pigments  not  specifioaliy  enumerated  or  provided  for 
in  this  act,  diy,  ground  m  oil  or  water per  pound..      6 
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Proofis,  formalas,  and  statistics  corroborative  of  this  petition  have 
been  prepared,  and  placed  before  the  honorable  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  and  members  of  the  Honse  of  Bepresentatives. 
BespectfuIIyy 

J.  Seayeb  Page, 
William  F.  Tiemann. 
-  M.  D.  Egeb, 
Aquila  Bioh, 
Tariff  Committee  of  the  Faint^  Oily  and  Varnish  Club  o/N:  Y. 

(P.  O.  Box  3488,  BTew  York  City-) 


FACTS  DBMONSTRJiTED.      * 

[To  aoeompMiy  petition  of  color  and  paint  mannfikctiuretB  of  United  States.] 

Chrome  yeUows:  The  component  parts  of  this  article  are  prinoipaUy  as  fol- 
lows : 

100  pounds  of  acetate  of  lead  pays  duty  6  cents  per  pound fS.  00 

26  poonds  of  bichromate  of  potash  pays  duty  3  cents  per  ponnd .75 

Total  duty e.75 

This  produces  80  pounds  of  pure  chrome  yellow,  while  80  pounds  of  pure 
chrome  yellow  mannfactured  abroad  costs  only  9  cents  to  10  cents  per 
pound,  say  $8,  duty  thereon  25  per  cent , t^OO 

(Recent  invoices  entered  and  passed  at  £2  per  hundred  weight.) 

Per  oent. 
Price  acetate  lead  abroad,  B  cents  per  pound,  duty  6  cents  per  pound....         100 
Price  bichromate  of  potash  abroad,  9i  cents  per  pound,  duty  3  cents  per 
pound : 31 

So  we  are  actually  legislated  against  from 18  to  75   < 

Pmssian,  Chinese,  and  Berlin  blues,  or  all  blues  made  from  ferro-cyanides,  are 
constituted  before  oxidation  of  the  following  materials : 

100  pounds  prussiate  of  potash  pays  duty  5  cents  per  ponnd ...'      t&*00 

90  pounds  sulphate  of  iron  (copi>eras),  -fV  <'®i^ t  i>er  pound '. 27 

6!27 

This  produces  80  pounds  dry  blue,  which,  if  made  abroad,  is  imported  Into 
this  country  as  Chinese  or  Berlin  blue,  cost  abroad  230  to  240  marks  per 
100  kilos,  equal  to  22  cents  per  pound ,  $17.60,  duty  20  per  cent $3. 52 

Or, if  imported  as  Prussian  blue, at  25  per  cent «...        4.30 

Peroent. 
Price  of  prassiate  abroad  about  120  marks  per  100  kilos,  equal  to  13  cents 

dry,  duty  5  cents  per  pound 38| 

•  While  the  duty  on  tne  article  produced  from  100  pounds,  with  a  yield  of 

only  80  pounds,  is 20 

Reds  are  now  mostly  produced  artificially  as  substitutes  for  English  or  quick- 
silver vermilion  or  for  carmine,  and  are  almost  entirely  comptosed  of  orange 
mineral  difed  with  aniline^  eoaine^  or  other  tar-oolor  produda.  This  red  color, 
commonly  need  and  known  as  artificial  vermilion,  contains  about — 

100  pounds  orange  mineral,  on  which  duty  is  3  cents  per  pound $3. 00 

2|  pounds  eosine,  cost  abroad  about  $1.20,  duty  35  per  cent 1.06 


■^ 
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A  ibier  fffade,  ooosiating  of  100  pounds  orange  minerftl,  daty  3  oento  por 


•3.00 
5  poonds  eosine  costo  $1.90  per  ponnd,  duty  35  per  cent 110 

5.10 

A  stiU  better  artiole,  ooneistingof  100  poands  onmge  mineral^  duty  3  oenti 

perponnd $3.00 

10  poonds  eodne,  ooeting  flM  per  pound,  duty  35  per  cent 4. SO 

7.90 

Tbia  prodnoea  100  ponnda  of  color,  on  which,  by  a  deeiai<Hi  of  the  TreaMuy  D^Mrt- 
moot  (aa  orange  mineral  chief  component  part),  the  duty  is  only  3  cents  per  pound, 
eqQialto|3. 

It  will  be  peroeiyed  that  the  foreign  article  pays  a  dnty  of  3  cents  per  pound,  which 
Is  only  i3  on  100  pounds.  The  American  mannfactnrera  have  to  pay  an  additionsl 
duty  of  35  per  cent,  on  the  aniline  contained  therein,  from  $1.05  to  $4.90  per  100 
ponndsy  which  is  the  coloring  matter  for  the  oraose  mineral,  while  the  foreign  msken 
thus  get  this  article  in  without  paying  dnty  on  the  coloring  matter.  These  n>ds  an 
mostly  used  by  the  mannfactnrers  of  agricultural  implenenta  in  the  West  for  use  by 
£ftnners.  The  price  of  orange  mineral  m  Germany,  from  which  the  greater  portion  of 
this  article  is  imported,  is  about  4f  cents  per  pound;  the  dnty  (3  cents  per  pound)  ii 
over  €3  per  cent. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  finest  grade,  composed  of  100  pounds  orange  minenl, 
dn^  3  cents  ner  pound,  $3,  and  10  pounds  cosine,  duty  35  per  cent.,  $4.!w.  equal  to 
$7.90,  while  the  foreign  article  pays  only  3  cents  per  pound  on  100  pounds,  $3,  which, 
at  the  cost  of  20  cents  per  pound,  $20,  is  only  15  per  cent.  The  higher  grades  psj 
even  a  less  ad  valorem  duty,  yet  the  present  tariff  plainly  calls  for  25  per  cent,  on 
paints  and  colors. 

Gold  sise,  same  as  varnish,  40  per  cent ;  brushes,  same  as  now,  30  per  cent 

The  above  articles  are  only  a  few  examples  given  to  illostrate  the  ad 
valorem  dnty  as  at  present  existing.  With  other  paints  and  colors  the 
same  inconsistencies  are  met  with  throaghoat  the  list. 

New  Yobk,  Marth  29, 1888. 


COAL-TAR  COLORS. 

8TATEMBHT  OF  F.  V.  H.  HUDSOH,  OH  BBHALF  OF  THB  GOAL  TAB 
DTE  XAHUFACTUSBBS  OF  THE  VHITEB  BTATB& 

TABIFF  LAWS. 
tPMsgiaph  Ko.  m] 

Coal  tar, — ^This  article  is  of  no  interest  to  as,  but  is  of  interest  to  tiie 
distillers,  who  purchase  it  from  the  gas  companies. 

[PaiiMCnvh  Vo.  Slj 

Naphika. — ^This  is  a  petroleam  body. 

Benzine. — This  is  a  petroleam  body. 

Coaltar  benzine  or  benzol. — ^This  article  is  of  interest  more  eqMcially 
to  the  coal-tar  distillers.  We  might  say  that  it  is  praetically  impos- 
sible to  import  it,  <as  ships  refuse  to  carry  it.  Grade  benzol  inclades 
tolnol,  xylol,  and  higher  bodies. 

Dead  oil — ^This  article  is  produced  by  distillers  of  erade  coal-tar  and 
is  not  used  in  our  industry. 

PitoA.-^ame  as  said  about  dead  oil. 
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[Fuagnpli  Vo*  81.] 

PreiMiratioiis  of  ooal-tur  which  may  be  need  by  our  indoBtxyy  not 
prodQced  by  the  distillers,  bat  by  the  refiners  and  mannfactorears  who 
parchase  from  the  distillers,  are  as  follows :  mtro-benzol,  nitro-toloid, 
nitro- naphthaline,  resorcine,  orcin,  naphthol,  naphthylamine,  dipherry- 
lantine,  dimetbylaiSiline,  diethylaniline,  benzidine,  tolidine,  methyl  UAi- 
dine,  diamido  stilbene,  diamido  flnorene,  binitro  benzol,  binitro  toluol, 
bioitro  naphthaline,  naphthaline  (refined),  solphanilio  aeid,  snlpbotol- 
nie  acid,  benzoic  acid,  phthalic  acid,  naphtoic  acid,  naphthionic  acid, 
sulphate  benzidine,  sulphate  tolidine,  sulphate  methyl  tolidine,  benzyl- 
chloride,  beozyltrichloride,  benzaldehyde. 

rPangiaph  Ko.  568.] 

Aniline,  toluidine.  xylidine. 

The  nitro-benzol  is  not  the  rectified  nitro-benzol  known  as  myrbane 
oil,  bat  the  ordinary  article  used  for  making  magenta  or  fachsine. 


TARIFF  ON  MARBLE. 

8TAXBMEHT  07  PBOBVCEBS  AHD  XAHUVAOTUBERa 

To  the  konaraUe  the  Oammittee  on  Ways  and  Means^  House  of  Bq^esentO' 
theSf  Washington,  D.  0. : 

The  undersigned,  producers  and  manufacturers  of  American  marble, 
respectfully  submit  that  there  should  be  no  reduction  at  this  time  in 
the  tariif  on  marble. 

ScHKbuuB  N. — Marble  of  all  iLinds,  in  bloelc,  rongh  or  squared,  65  cents  per  cnbio 
foot;  veined  marble,  sawed,  dressed,  or  otherwise,  including  marble  slalis  and  marble 
paving  tiles,  $1.10  |ier  cubic  foot. 

The  tarifi'  of  1883  reduced  the  duty  on  ^<  veinied  marble  in  block,"  the 
great  item  of  import  as  hereinafter  appears,  from  a  rate  equivalent  to 
KJ2&  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  the  equivalent  of  63.08  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem,  a  reduction  of  12.21  per  cent,  on  the  value  or  18.70  per  cent,  from 
the  former  duty.  (Compare  returns  of  ^Mmports  entered  for  consump- 
tion" for  year  ending  June  30,  1883,  the  lost  year  of  the  old  tariff, 
with  the  same  returns  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1887.)  This  reduc- 
tioD  caused  us  a  serious  loss,  and  a  further  reduction  at  this  time  would 
do  us  an  incalculable  injury. 

The  tariff  of  1883  reduced  the  duty  on  <<  sawed  or  dressed  slabs  "from 
.  a  rate  equivalent  to  147.06  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  the  equivalent  of 
51.97  i)er  cent  (see  returns  above  cited).  This  reduction,  however,  was 
not  so  large  comparatively  a^  it  would  seem  at  first,  for  the  reason  that 
the  old  rate  was  practically  far  above  the  prohibitory  point.  The  im« 
portations  of  marble  slabs  under  the  old  tariff  were  less  than  $1,000  in 
value  annually,  while  during  the  same  period  the  importations  of  veined 
Mocks  were  annually  about  half  a  million  dollars.  (See  same  reports 
for  1881, 1882,  and  1883.} 

Under  the  present  tariff  the  importation  of  slabs  has  increased,  but  it 
is  now  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  value,  or  a  little  over  $100,000 
aonnally,  while  the  importation  of  blocks  is  four-fifths  of  the  whole,  or 
over  $400,000  in  value.    (See  same  report  for  June  30, 1887.)    In  quan- 
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tity  (cubic  feet)  the  slabs  are  now  a  little  over  13  per  cent,  and  the 
blocks  nearly  87  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

In  view  of  the  above  fact«  the  Italian  marble  dealers  and  impoitos, 
under  date  of  December  28, 1887,  have  presented  to  you  their  petition, 
asking  that  marble  blocks  be  put  upon  the  iree  list,  and  that  tlie  tariff 
on  slabs  be  materially  increased.  , 

We  ask  your  attention  to  a  few  statements  contained  therein  and  the 
inconsistency  of  their  position. 

They  claim  to  represent  the  "marble  saw-mills  of  the  United  States." 
In  fact,  they  represent  that  very  small  fraction  of  them  which  is  en- 
gaged in  the  im^rtation  and  sawing  of  Italian  blocks.  The  signers  of 
this  paper  represent  more  than  ten  times  as  many  "marble  saw-mills 
in  the  United  States,"  in  number,  capacity,  labor  employed,  or  measured 
by  any  standard. 

They  say  (third  clause  of  their  petition)  that  the  duty  on  blocks  of  ^ 
cents  per  cubic  foot  is  "  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  90  per  cent" 
The  Gbvemment  returns  state  it  to  be  53.08  -per  cent.  (See  report  of 
"imports  entered  for  consumption"  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1887.) 
They  deprecate  the  fact  that  the  few  men  engaged  in  their  indns^ 
have  "to  compete  with  the  low-priced  labor  and  sawing  in  Italy,"  and 
that  "the  wages  of  the  American  laborer  su£ter  with  foreign  competi- 
tion," and  therefore  ask  that  the  tariff  on  marble  slabs  be  raised,  although 
thirty  men  would  do  the  actual  sawing  of  the  entire  importation  of  mar- 
ble slabs  for  the  last  year,  which  was  only  51,911  cubic  feet.  The  pio- 
duction  and  sawing  of  American  marble  employs  twenty  times  the  num- 
ber of  men  that  are  engaged  in  the  sawing  of  imported  marble,  and 
•there  is  not  a  single  step  in  it  from  the  beginning  which  is  not  in  direct 
competition  with  "  the  low-priced  labor"  of  Italy.  Still  they  ask  you  to 
remove  entirely  the  duty  on  marble  blocks,  and  so  sacrifice  an  industry 
twentyfold  the  size  of  their  own  and  purely  American  to  the  very  com- 
petition of  which  they  complain.  Tbe^same  interest  and  almojst  the 
8  me  parties,  by  a  circular  dated  February  11, 1886,  addressed  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  only  presumed  to  ask  a  reduction  on 
blocks  from  65  to  50  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

Marble  blocks  are  not  raw  material  in  any  proper  sense  of  tariff  dis- 
cussion. It  requires  ten  times  as  many  days'  work  to  quarry  a  block  of 
marble  as  it  does  to  saw  it,  and  we  submit  that  the  product  which  gives 
employment  to  labor  is  entitled  to  the  first  consideration.  For  reasons 
on  this  point  we  respectfally  refer  you  to  a  petition  from  the  American 
marble  producers,  addressed  to  the  honorable  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  last  House  of  Representatives,  March  1, 1886 

The  Italian  marble  dealers  are  in  the  ungenerous  and  emphatically 
inconsistent  position  of  asking  you  to  put  a  prohibitory  tariff  on  marble 
slabs.  The  rate  asked  for  by  them  on  marble  slabs,  though  not  so  high 
as  the  rate  previous  to  July  1, 1883,  would  still  be  at  a  point  practically 
prohibitory.  Further,  the  comparative  imports  of  marble  in  block  and 
slabs  is  affected  by  the  comparative  tariff  on  each,  and  a  reduction  of 
the  former  is  equivalent,  for  their  purposes,  to  an  increase  in  the  latter. 
They  propose  to  apply  the  principle  of  protection  even  to  the  extent  of 
prohibition  for  their  own  benefit,  but  would  do  so  by  crippling  an  in- 
dustry many  times  larger  than  their  own  by  the  application  of  the  di- 
rectly opposite  principle  of  free  importation.  They  profess  to  desire  to 
save  their  few  employes  from  '^suffering  with  foreign  competition," bat 
would  do  80  by  leaving  twenty  times  the  number  of  men  to  compete  no- 
aided  with  the  25  cents  a  day  laborers  in  the  Italian  quarries.  (See 
article  of  Bobert  W.  Welsh,  late  United  States  consul  at  Carrara,  in  the 
June  Century,  1882.) 
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The  production  of  Italian  marble  is  confined  to  a  small  territoiy  aboat 
Carrara,  and  its  control  has  passed  daring  the  present  month  into  the 
hands  of  two  firms,  Fabricotti  and  Walton  &  Nephew,  and  prices  have 
been  advanced  by  them  in  this  country  within  a  few  days.  A  reduction 
of  the  duty  would  merely  increase  their  profits  by  so  much  and  the  ap- 
plication is  made  in  their  interest. 

The  American  product  is  widely  scattered  and  new  developments  are 
bein^  made,  notably  in  Oeorgia,  Tennessee,  and  California.  Valuable 
deposits  have  also  been  found  in  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Virginia, 
Maryland,  Missouri,  and  other  States.  We  believe  that  in  all  classes 
of  marble  America  can  excel  the  foreign  product  after  a  little  further 
development. 

There  is  one  and  only  one  sotirce  of  complaint  which  the  Italian  mar- 
ble dealers  can  justly  make  with  the  present  tariff.  The  tariff  of  1883 
substituted  cubic  measurement  of  slabs  for  superficial  measu^cement,  but 
foiled  to  insert  the  just  and  necessary  qualification  that  in  measurement 
no  slab  shall  be  computed  at  less  than  1  inch  in  thickness. 

The  importation  of  slab  marble  is  nearly  all  of  slabs  less  than  1  inch 
in  th  ickness.  Seven-eighths  and  three-quarter  inch  slabs  take  the  place 
in  use  of  1-inch  marble.  They  are  sand-rubbed  and  smoothed  in  Italy 
to  reduce  their  thickness,  and  thus  are  partially  manufactured  and  in- 
creased in  value,  while  the  duty  is  lessened  by  the  reduction  of  the 
measurement.  A  parallel  case  would  be  to  admit  boards  that  have 
been  planed  from  1  inch  to  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
thus  made  more  valuable,  at  seven-eighths  of  the  rate  of  the  rough  inch 
boards. 

We  submit  that  the  proper  remedy  is  that  the  law  be  amended  by 
adding  after  the  words  **  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  i>er  cubic  foot"  in  the 
present  law,  the  following  or  its  equivalent :  **  But  in  measurement  no 
Blab  shall  be  computed  at  less  than  one  inch  in  thickness."  This,  is 
just  and  right  in  itself,  and  important  whatever  may  be  the  rate  of  duty. 
It  will  remedy  a  seeming  unfairness  in  the  operation  of  the  present 
tariff,  and  reduce  the  total  importation  of  sawed  marble  to  a  nominal 
amount.  No  interest  can  object  to  the  amendment,  and  it  furnishes 
full  rdief  to  the  American  sawyers  of  Italian  marble. 
Bespectfully  submitted. 

Greorgia  Marble  Co.,  American  Marble  Co.,  The  Southern  Marble 
Co.,  u^tlanta  Marble  Co.,  Blue  Bidge  Marble  Co.,  Persever- 
ance Marble  Co.,  Georgia;  John  J.  Craig  &  Co.,  Great 
Southern  Marble  Co.,  Knoxville  Marble  Co.,  John  M.  Boss, 
PhoBniz  Marble  Co.,  Beach  &  Co.,  Tennessee  Marble  Asso- 
ciation, Bed  Diamond  Quarry  of  Hawkins  County,  Oem 
Marble  Co.,  Lima  Marble  Co.,  Bepublic  Marble  Co.  of  Con- 
cord, National  Marble  Co.  of  Eureka,  Buckeye  Marble  Co., 
Kinkaid  Marble  Co.,  Ebenezer,  Tennessee;  Vermont  Marble 
Co.,  Sheldon  &  Sons,  Blpley  Sons,  True  Blue  Marble  Co., 
Oilson  &  Woodfin,  Esperanza  Marble  Co.,  Dorset  Marble 
Co.,  Columbian  Marble  Co.,  Center  Butldud  Marble  Co., 
Standard  Marble  Co.,  Yalido  Marble  Co.,  Florence  &  Wake- 
field Marble  Co.,  Adams  &  E^acon,  Burlington  Manufacturing 
Co.,  F.  W.  Smith  &  Co.,  Mutual  Marble  Co.,  Bardillo  Marble 
Co.,  George  &  E.  L.  Barney,  Vermont;  Stevenson  &  Blew, 
New  York  City ;  Bagley  &  Nason,  Sherman  &  Flavin,  E.  B. 
Brainerd,  D.  H.  Dickinson,  Chicago;  Jason  E.  Hewitt,  Cin- 
cinnati. 
Dated  January  30, 1888. 
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8TATBMEST  OF  WIIIIAM  W.  ADAH8,  WIIIIAM  GLABK,  AHB  WAL- 
TEB  8.  FELTOH,  OF  PHUADSLPHLL 

We  address  yon  in  reference  to  the  morocco  indostry,  in  wbioh  we 
are  engaged^  being,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  trade  to  urge  npoQ 
Congress  greater  protection  to  the  manufacture  of  morocco. 

Before  the  act  of  1872  the  dnty  on  morocco  was  25  per  cent.    By  that 
'  act  it  was  redaced  to  10  per  cent,  on  the  tanned  and  20  per  cent,  on  the 
dressed  or  finished  goods,  and  since  then  oar  margin  has  heesk  so  nar- 
row that  failures  in  the  business  have  been  fi'equent. 

The  sales  of  morocco  in  England  which  can  be  traced  are  wholesale. 
The  goat  and  sheep  skins  for  morocco  are  brought  there  from  India, 
where  they  are  tanned  by  Sepoy  labor,  at  10  cents  a  day,  with  the 
cheap  native  gambler.  Fully  twenty  millions  of  these  East  India 
tanned  skins  are  sold  at  auction  in  London  annually,  large  quantities 
of  them  being  sent  to  the  United  States. 

We  inclose  the  sales  list  of  one  week  during  last  month,  by  whidi  it 
appears  that  1,163,345  of  these  tanned  India  goat-skins  and  780,701 
tanned  India  sheep-skins  were  sold  at  auction  in  London  from  AiHrii  16 
to  April  24, 1888. 

The  American  tanner  and  the  American  sumac-grower  most  compete 
not  with  the  low  wages  of  England  in  this  instance,  but  with  the  still 
lower  wages  of  British  India. 

Four  invoices  of  these  India  tanned  skins  from  Iiondon  to  the  port 
of  ^Philadelphia  last  year,  containing  66,000  skins  (of  about  1  pound 
weight  each),  show  an  average  invoice  price  of  only  42  cents  per  skin. 

Even  as  to  the  tanned  stock  which  comes  from  Marseilles  the  labor 
which  enters  it  is  paid  only  from  $4  to  $7  per  week  (ten  hours  consti- 
tuting a  working  day)  as  against  $14  per  week  here. 

Nothing  less,  than  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  tanned  stock  will  give 
us  adequate  protection. 

Morocco  is  generally  dressed,  or,  as  it  is  called,  ^^  finished,''  in  France 
and  Germany,  where  labor  rates  at  very  low  figures.'  In  Marseilles  there 
are  immense  establishments  for  the  purpose.  Finished  morocco  skius 
are  never  sold  by  the  pound,  but  by  the  dozen  or  the  foot.  The  shav- 
ing and  finishing  process  reduces  the  weight,  so  that  ordinarily  four  of 
the  finest  French  or  German  kid  finished  skins  only  weigh  a  pound. 

We  mention  this  because  a  specific  rate  per  pound  has  been  proposed, 
which  might  answer  for  those  skins  which  are  merely  tanned  and  are 
sold  by  the  po*und.  As  to  them,  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  would 
equal  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

But  an  entirely  specific  duty  would  not  be  satisfactory  for  goods 
whose  value  is  in  the  finish  and  which  are  not  sold  by  weight. 

The  dnty  on  the  finished  morocco  should  be  increased  firom  20  per 
cent,  to  30  per  cent.  This  request  is  the  result  of  a  conference  in  the 
trade  from  various  cities.  It  is  virtually  a  restoration  of  the  rate  which 
protected  us  up  to  1872.  Then  it  was  uniform,  25  per  cent,  on  both  the 
tanned  and  fijiished.  This  was  unequal.  It  should  be  5  per  cent,  lower 
(viz,  20  per  cent.)  on  the  merely  tanned  and  5  per  cent,  higher  (viz,  30 
X>er  cent.)  on  the  finished,  giving  account  to  the  difference  Id  labor:  and 
please  bear  in  mind  that  then  there  was  not  only  a  gold  premium  but  a 
discriminating  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  goods  from  east  of  the  Cape  of 
Gk>od  Hope. 

In  Schedule  N  of  the  present  tariff*,  the  morocco  duty  is  among  the 
lowest;  even  calf-skins  tanned  and  not  finished  pay  20  percent,  (see  vol. 
22,  Statutes,  p.  513),  and  the  duty  on  foreign  shoes  is  30  per  cent. 
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To  arrive  at  prices  of  the  finished  stock,  we  quote  from  six  Paris  in- 
voices of  finished  morocco  which  came  to  this  port  last  year.  They 
contained  1,621  dozens,  and  the  average  price  per  dozen  was  $10.48, 
or  87  cents  per  skin.  Adding  the  present  duty  of  20  per  cent.,  the 
average  of  this  French  finished  kid  for  ladies'  shoes  is  placed  side  by 
side  with  the  American  for  $1.05  per  skin. 

The  qnestion  involved  is  one  which  arises  from  and  concerns  the 
wages  of  labor.  We  pay  an  average  per  week  to  our  morocco  beams- 
men  of  $14  against  $4  in  Germany,  and  to  oar  finishers  $16,  the  same 
workmen  in  France  and  Germany  receiving  only  about  $6. 

Year  by  year,  since  the  reduction  of  duty  in  1872,  the  importation  of 
foreign  morocco  has  largely  increased.  By  the  inclosed  official  state- 
ment from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  showing  the  amount  of 
these  skins  for  morocco  imported  into  this  country  during  the  past  four 
years,  it  appears  that  the  duties  upon  the  finished  skins  received  in 
1834  were  $220^745.  In  1887  they  increased  to  $457,285. ,  On  the  tanned 
bat  unfinished  stock  the  duties  in  1884  were  $135,421.50.  In  1887 
these  increased  to  $191,099.10.  We  bespeak  tor  these  facts  and  figures 
the  earnest  consideration  of  Congress. 


SAMUEL  BABBOW  ft  BBOTHEB*S  BESTJLT  OF  THE  PTJBUC  SALES 
OF  EAST  INDIA  TAHHED  GOAT  AND  SHEEP  SEDTS,  JUHE  4  TO 
IS,  1888. 

Sheep  offered,  677,732;  544,147  Madras,  183,585  Bombay.  Sheep 
sold,  670,555;  541,265  Madras,  129,290  Bombay. 

There  was  about  an  average  supply  of  sheep,  and  a  fair  demand  from 
all  quarters  was  sufficient  to  effect  a  clearance  at  fully  last  sales  prices 
to  id,  per  pound  advance  on  the  average.  The  quality  of  skins  was 
generally  very  poor ;  there  were  very  few  sound  skins,  and  all  the  first 
selections  were  more  or  less  mixed  with  ticky  and  scraped  skins.  The 
chief  feature  in  the  sales  was  a  strong  demand  from  the  continent  and 
America  for  skins  over  nine  pounds  average,  and  these  advanced  from 
Id  to  2d.  per  pound.  On  the  other  hand,  light  averages  were  not  in 
such  strong  request  and  were  frequently  id*  per  pound  lower. 

MADRAS  SHEEP. 

Prime  tannages  show  no  change  on  the  average. 

Grood  tannages,  first  selections,  were  Id.  to  2d.  per  pound  dearer;  other 
selections  sold  from  last  sales  prices  to  id.  decline. 

Fair  tannages,  skins  over  nine  pounds,  rose  Id.  per  pound;  those  be- 
low sold  at  fiK>m  last  sales  prices  to  id,  per  pound  lower. 

Common  and  oily  tannages,  those  over  nine  pounds,  were  Id  to  Ijfi. 
per  pound  dearer,  whereas  medium  and  light  weights  were  id.  per 
pound  lower. 

BOMBAY  SHEEP. 

Bombay  sheep  were  in  strong  demand. 

Fair  to  good  tannages,  first  selections,  sold  well  at  late  rates;  seconds 
and  thirds,  if  over  nine  pounds,  were  Id  to  1^.  per  pound,  and  under 
nine  pounds  id.  per  pound  dearer. 
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Ordinary  and  common  tannages,  skins  over  nine  pounds,  rose  IcL  to 
l^d  per  ponnd,  and  those  under  nine  pounds  .were  ^d.  per  pound 
dearer. 


Price  of  Bhetp, 


Firsts. 


Seoondi. 


Thirds. 


UADRAB  BBWar. 


Pzinio  ti  II....  a..  ■ 

5  too  pounds  ... 
h  to  8  pounds  .. 
.vUtannsge: 

6|  to  71  pounds  . 

8  to  11  pounds  .. 
Fsirtsnnage! 

6i  to  7i  pounds  . 

8  to  11  pounds  .. 
Common  tsnnaics  t  , 

64  to  7|  pounds  . 

8  to  11  pounds  .. 


BOXBAT  SHSIP. 

Fair  to  good  tsnnsKe : 


7to0ponnds . 
10  to  12  pounds  . 


Ordinary  tsimase : 
7  to  0  pounds  .. 
10  to  12  pounds 


«.  d.      «.  d. 

8    0  to8  8i 

8    0  to8  6 

2    0  to2  0 

1  U   to2  6 

1    7  to  2  0 

1    7  to  2  0 

1    4   tol  8 

1    4  tol  7 


1  Utol  7 

1  7{tol  H 

1  4itol  6 

1  6  tol  7 


d.  «.  d. 
4  to8  0 
4  to8    0 


1    7  tol  10 
1    7   tol  10 


1    4  tol    8 
1    6  tol    7 


1    8  tol    4 
1    8  tol    8 


1  4  tol  6 

1  6  tol  8 

1  8  tol  4 

1  8itol  44 


«.  d.  «.  d. 
1  10to2  2 
1    9to2    2 

1  4tol  8 
1    6tol    7 


8tol    8 
8tol    6 


1    Itol    2 
1    Itol    8 


1    8tol 


li 


1    Itol    2 
1.  2tol    8 


B.  d.   i.  4. 

\  1  8tsl  71 

}  \  2101  4 

I  1  Otol  8 

I  9tol  8 

\  I  Otol  2 

I 


10  tol   1 


Goat  oflfered,  1,421,626:  1,024,827  Madras,  396,798  Bombay.  Goat 
sold,  1,285,564;  957,038  Madras,  328^526  Bombay. 

At  the  fourth  series  of  sales  for  this  year  the  quantity  of  goat  offered 
was  again  very  large,  and  the  quality  generally  poor.  There  was 
an  extensive  demand,  and  the  few  well-grown  and  fairly-selected  par- 
cels sold  at  fiill  prices;  but  the  bulk  of  the  supply,  which  was  very 
mixed,  both  in  quality  and  substance,  must  be  quoted  id.  to  Id,  p^ 
pound  lower  on  the  average. 


KADBAS  GOAT. 

Prime  tannages  fell  ^d.  to  Id.  per  pound  on  the  average;  medium 
and  heavy  firsts  were  unchanged,  but  skins  under  9  pounds,  of  all 
classes,  were  2d.,  and  medium  and  heavy  seconds  and  thirds  id.  to  1^ 
lower. 

Fair  to  good  tannages,  if  of  good  substance,  Drought  full  prices;  but 
inferior  lots,  mixed  with  poor  flat  skins,  were  genercdly  sold  at  an  aver- 
age reduction  of  Id.  per  pound. 

Common  and  oily  tannages  were  in  small  supply,  and  generaUy  fell 
Id.  per  pound. 

BOMBAY  GOAT. 

Bombay  goat,  if  fairly  grown  and  selected,  brought  ftill  prices;  but 
the  bulk  of  the  supply  being  poor,  sold  slowly  at  an  average  reduction 
of  id.  to  Id.  per  pound. 
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FintB.. 


Thiida. 


KADBAB  GOAT. 

Prime  tsiimafce: 

Oto  Sponnds 

10  to  14  poond* 

QgodteimagB: 

6to   Spooada 

9  to  13  pounds 

14  to  10  ponnd* 

FairtaDoaKe: 

Oto   Sponnds 

9  to  13  poimds  ....... 

14  to  10  pounds 

Common  tiumftge : 

Oto  10  pounds 

lOtol^MMinds 

BOMBAY  GOAT. 

Fsir  to  Kf>od  taanAfi^ ; 

Oto   Oponnds 

10  to  14  pounds 

Common  tannage : 

Oto   Oponnds 

10  to  14  ponnds 


8  3to8  0 

2  8to3  0 

2  eto8  2 

2  8to2  U 

2  5to2  10 

2  2to2  5 

2  8to2  5 

2  2to2  5 

1  0to2  1 

1  0to2  2 


2     2to2 
2     2to2 


1   10*to2     0 
1   llto2     1 


f.  d.'  s.  d. 

2  8  to  2  10 

2  3to2  10 

2  1  to2  5 

2  2  to2  4 

2  1  to2  4 

1  8to2  1 

2  0  to2  2 
1  llto2  1 


#.  d.      «.  d. 

1  10to2  8 

1  Uto2  8 

1  7to2  0 

1  10to2  2 

1  0to2  0 

1  3  tol  7 

1  0  tol  10 

1  7  to  1  10 


4  tol    10 
0  tol    10 


Otol 
4  tol 


1      8to2     0 
1      0  to2     2 


1      Otol      0 
1      Otol    11 


1  atol  8 

1  4  tol  10 

1  Itol  5 

1  8tol  8 


«.    d.     «.    d. 
[l     8tol     0| 

a     Itol     8 

>     10  tol    2 
\       Oto     11 


Otol     8 


8to     U 


Wbston  Street,  London,  S.  B.,  June  14, 1888. 


BTATEXEHT  OF  JAMES  W.  SOUTEWICK,  OF  FBOVIDEVOE,  B.  L 

I  desire  to  bring  before  you  facts  connected  with  an  unnecessary  duty 
upon  scientific  skins  imported  into  the  United  States. 

In  time  past  when  any  American  institution  desired  specimens  for 
the  illustration  of  natural  science  it  was  necessary  to  send  to  other 
countries  for  such  preparations.  Later,  and  at  the  present  time  a  num- 
ber of  persons  (myself  among  the  number)  have  established  ssdes 
houses  for  the  cnlleoting  and  keeping  always  on  hand  for  sale  specimens 
for  the  benefit  of  institutions  or  individuals  desiring  to  study  or  teach 
natural  history  in  its  many  branches.  The  demand  for  such  goods 
seems  to  increase. 

To  speak  now  for  myself  alone,  I  find  that  I  am  liable  to  duty  of  from 
20  to  25  per  cent.,  assessed  according  to  the  judgment  of  some  officer, 
who,  from  his  lack  of  training  in  this  very  peculiar  business,  can  not 
be  expected  to  understand  the  condition  or  vsdues  of  these  particular 
goods. 

These  specimens  are  the  dried,  salted,  pickled,  or  poisoned  skin  of 
mammals  and  birds,  prepared  only  so  far  as  to  make  them  most  useful 
to  science,  in  a  form  commonly  known  as  skins.  These  do  not  occur  in 
the  United  States,  and  can  not  be  by  any  means  collected  or  produced 
here. 

Scientific  skins,  from  the  care  in  their  preparation -and  the  data  of 
sex,  time,  and  location  which  must  accompany  sach  goods,  are  always 
priced  or  valued  higher  than  the  common  mixed  lots  sent  in  for  milli- 
nery and  general  commerce  and  therefore  the  assessment  of  duty  is 
the  more  onerous. 

Private  individuals  and  institutions  may  import  these  goods  fk^e  by 
swearing  that  they  are  not  for  sale.    As  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  reason 
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to  think  that  this  is  often  done,  and  the  goods  soon  find  their  ws^y  into 
the  market  (either  by  exchange  or  sale)  mach  to  my  detriment. 

I  find  also  that  institutions  and  individuals  freQaently  do  not  wish 
to  be  tronbled  with  the  detail  of  importing  (sometimes  small  amennto 
or  quantities)  and  would  gladly  buy  of  me,  untU  they  find  that  they  can 
by  their  special  privilege  buy  at  least  25  percent,  lower  in  Europe. 

I  am  aware  that  many  people  (taxidermists)  in  the  United  States 
make  their  living  by  stuffing  or  mounting  skins,  and  since  our  tfluriff  ia 
proposed  as  protective,  it  may  seem  best  to  you  that  the  duty  restric- 
tions still  remain  in  force  upon  such  mammals  or  birds  as  are  brought 
to  this  country  finished  and  postured  to  represent  lifej  and  known  to  us 
as  stuffed  or  mounted  specimens,  having  been  finished  abroad  by 
foreign  taxidermists,  and  bearing  the  same  relations  to  sldns  that 
wrought  stone  would  bear  to  natural  cabinet  spedmena. 


STAIBMEHT  IH  EEOASD  TO  GEMEHT  DITEBESn. 

The  amount  of  cement  manufactured  in  the  Bosendale  district  in  the 
year  1887  was  2,388,744  barrels.  Heretofore  this  region  (according  to 
the  report  in  the  Mineral  Besources  of  the  United  States)  has  made  a 
little  less  than  one-half  of  the  product  of  the  country.  We  can  there- 
fore safely  say  that  there  was  made  in  the  United  States  during  the 
year  1887  5,000,000  barrels  of  cement  This  has  given  employment  to 
at  least  10^000  operatives.  Some  part  of  the  production  has  been  what 
is  known  as  American  Portland  cement.  This  is  a  growing  industry, 
even  under  the  extreme  low  duty  imposed  on  the  foreign  Portland  cem- 
ent. The  price  of  the  last-named  product  has  fallen  from  $4  per  barrel 
in  1876,  when  the  home  manufacture  began,  to  $1.85  to  $2  in  1887. 
The  importations  during  1887  exceeded  1,000,000  barrels.  This  was  in- 
voiced as  low  as  90  cents  per  barrel.  The  ruling  of  the  Treasury,  ex- 
cluding the  cost  of  barrel,  leads  to  a  high  valuation  of  the  package  and 
a  low  one  of  contents.  The  duty  has  fallen  from  35  cents  per  barrel  in 
1873  to  18  cents  per  barrel  in  1887.  This  is  entirely  inadequate  to  pro- 
tect the  cement  industry  in  the  United  States,  where  wages  are  at  least 
double  what  they  are  in  Europe.  The  material  of  which  cement  is  made 
is  in  any  case  of  little  value,  and  the  whole  may  be  said  to  be  the  prod- 
uct of  labor.  This  being  the  case,  the  cement  industry  requests  the 
Gongress  of  the  United  States  to  so  amend  the  law  that  the  duty  be 
made  sx)ecific  and  not  less  than  8  cents  i)er  100  pounds.  This  would 
encourage  the  extension  of  the  manufacture  in  this  country,  and  any 
reduction  on  the  present  low  rates  continued  may  eventually  drive  out 
the  making  of  this  article  in  the  United  States  and  hand  it  over  to 
Europe. 

JjLS.  G.  LiNDSLET, 

BepresenHng  the  Bosendale  Interest 


SIAXEMBHT  OF  WmiAX  H.  08B0BH,  OF  BBOOKIYX,  K  T. 

My  statement  is  made  on  behalf  of  a  large  number  of  manufiustoiers 
of  the  merchandise  referred  to,  all  of  whom  are  affected  by  logialation 
on  the  tariff.    However,  1  propMi>se  to  take  one  representative  case  and 
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aabinit  for  your  consideration  the  condnsions  arrived  at,  wUiohwill 
cover  the  whole.  From  the  details  set  forth  yoa  will  perceive  that  so 
fat  as  the  class  of  inanafactnres  treated  of  are  concerned  yon  have  a 
"  condition,"  not  a  "  theory,"  to  confront 

Under  the  tarifi  act  oiow  in  force  it  has  been  fonnd  impossible  to  com- 
pete with  the  foreign  manufactarers,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in 
one  line  of  goods,  those  made  of  silk,  the  raw  (or  so-caUed  raw)  material 
is  on  the  ftie  list,  ^^^  is  as  cheap  (or  even  cneaper)  in  this  as  in  any 
other  country. 

This  shows  conclusively  that  it  is  labor  and  other  factors  which  con- 
trol the  questions  at  issue,  and  not  whether  the  material  firom  which  the 
goods  are  manufactured  costs  slightly  more  or  less. 

I  shall  present  the  facts  as  they  have  come  before  rae^  all  of  which  I 
have  carefully  investigated^  and  verify  them  by  statistics,  so  far  as  I 
have  found  tliem  available. 

I  may  say  in  this  connection  that  the  compilation  of  many  public 
documents  beai-ing  on  economic  subjects  are  so  crude  that  they  are  al- 
most useless  for  the  purpose  of  this  argument.  I  am  therefore  compelled 
to  make  the  best  computation  of  results  possible  to  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factory conclusion.  I  have  in  every  instance  when  a  doubt  has  arisen 
in  my  mind  given  the  benefit  to  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

Hr.  August  Moll,  of  Kos.  235  to  247  Lynch  street,  Brooklyn,  where 
his  works  are  situated,  and  Nos.  15  and  17  Mercer  street,  New  York,  is 
one  of  the  most  energetic  and  reliable  mill-owners  connected  with  the 
trade  whose  interests  are  committed  to  my  care.^ 

Having  an  intelligent  knowledge,  gained  by  over  fifty  years'  expe- 
rience, of  the  requirements  of  the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged,  I 
have  selected  his  case  for  illustration. 

I  desire  to  say  to  the  committee,  and  to  emphasize  the  statement  as 
strongly  as  possible,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Moll,  that  he  is  not  seeking  to 
pbtain  relief  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  a  business  and  fortune. 
He  is  in  need  of  neither,  being  possessed  of  both.  H'j  is  a  German  by 
birth,  but  has  resided  in  the  United  States  many  years.  Here  he  has 
raised  his  family,  and  here  is  his  property,  real  and  personal,  and  here 
are  his  interests. 

He  is  known  as  a  man  of  high  character,  integrity,  and  veracity,  and 
is  singularly  able  and  conservative.  He  is  well  advanced  in  years,  and 
is  under  no  necessity  to  continue  an  active  career.  The  committee  will 
therefore  perceive  that  it  can  unreservedly  believe  him  when  he  states, 
through  me,  that  his  object  in  coming  before  you  is  for  the  sake  of 
principle,  and  with  the  hope  that  his  action  may  result  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Mills  bill,  now  before  the  House,  which  he  considers  illogical,  ab- 
surd, and  vicious,  and  should  it  unfortunately  become  a  law,  be  destruc- 
tive of  many  of  the  manufactures  of  this  country,  and  disastrous  to  the 
working  classes,  with  whom  he  has  been  in  close  contact  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, for  whom  he  feels  a  strong  affection,  and  has  through  life  ren- 
deied  them  every  service  in  his  power. 

The  articles  manufactured  by  him  are  covered  by  324  and  325,  Sched- 
ule I,  T,  I,  new,  and  383,  Schedule  L,  T,  I,  new.  No.  IV,  Schedule  H, 
of  the  United  States  Bevised  Statutes,  June  2, 1874,  gives  in  detail  the 
articles  intended  to  be  dutiable  under  383,  Schedule  L,  T,  I,  new. 

The  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  June  2, 1874,  Schedule  H,  IIII, 
imposed  a  duty  of  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem  upon  certain  manufactures, 
therein  specifically  mentioned,  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  the  compo- 
nent material  of  chief  value.  Schedule  L,  383,  T.  I,  new,  imposed  a  duty 
of  BO  per  cent,  on  '^  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  not  specially 
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enumerated  or  provided  for,  made  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  the  com- 
I>onent  material  of  chief  vsJae." 

There  can  bene  doubt  that  all  manufactures  mentioned  in  IIII,  1874^ 
were  intended  to  be  covered  by  383,  T.  I,  new.  There  are,  however, 
several  articles  among  them,  viz,  braids,  cords,  and  trimmings,  which 
have  been  for  several '  years  admitted  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as 
per  Number  448,  Schedule  N,  T.  I,  new.  It  is  unquestionable  that 
Gongress  never  intended  to  permit  any  articles  manufactured  of  silk,  or 
of  which  silk  is  the  component  material  oi  chief  value,  to  be  imported 
at  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  60  per  cent.  However,  advantage  was 
taken  by  certain  importers  of  the  use  of  the  following  words,  ^^  or  any 
other  substance  or  material,"  in  448  T.  I,  new,  to  enter  and  pass  such 
merchandise  at  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the  merchandise  in  question  in  1883  had 
a  serious  effect  upon  the  manufacturers  of  this  country.  The  difference 
in  duties,  coupled  with  gross  undervaluation,  enabled  importers  to  place 
upon  the  market  the  foreign  article  at  about  the  same  as  the  cost  of 
production  in  American  mills.  The  consequence  was  that  the  manu- 
facture of  silk  braids,  cords,  etc.,  became  unprofitable.  However, 
many  manufacturers  continued  the  business  until  about  two  years  ago, 
when,  as  stated  above,  importers  commenced  to  enter  and  pass  them  as 
<^  silk  lacets,  generally  used  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  ends  of  the 
sweat-band  in  men's  hats."  The  Department,  on  appeal,  decided  that 
such  material  came  within  the  meaning  of  T.  I,  new,  448,  and  since  then 
they  have  been  so  admitted.  The  result  of  this  action  and  ruling  was 
to  drive  every  manufiEUsturer  out  of  the  business,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Moll,  who  has  continued  the  manufacture  to  a  moderate  extent,  but 
at  an  absolute  loss.  Mr.  Moll  has  recently  brought  the  question  to  the 
-  attention  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  an  inquiry  is  now  pend- 
ing, both  as  to  the  classification  and  undervaluation.  The  testimony 
submitted  to  the  Department  shows  that  millions  of  gross  yards  are 
consumed  annually  for  other  purposes  than  the  one  claimed  by  the  im- 
porters. 

The  &ct8  show  that  the  consumption  of  four  new  hats  per  annum  by 
every  male  person  in  the  United  States  would  not  require  the  use  of  6 
I)er  cent,  of  the  quantity  manufactured  and  imported. 

Begarding  the  undervaluation,  the  value  of  raw  silk  during  the  last 
few  months  has  been  lower  than  known  in  many  years. 

A  calculation  made  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Birsfelder,  who  is  considered  the 
first  expert  in  the  United  States,  now  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Louis 
Franke,  of  New  York,  based  upon  the  present  value  of  raw  silk,  proves 
that  certain  importers  have  entered  silk  braids,  and  they  have  been 
passed^  at  about  the  c6st  of  raw  silk  in  Europe,  thus  showing  an  under- 
valuation of  between  70  and  80  per  cent. 

Undervaluation  is  one  of  the  curses  from  which  manufacturers  suffer, 
and  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that,  although  duties  are  sup- 
posed to  be  levied  on  the  actual  market  value  of  merchandise  in  the 
principal  markets  of  the  country  of  manufacture  or  production,  no  such 
duties  are  collected.  Even  honest  importers  seldom  dream  of  having 
goods  invoiced  at  a  higher  valae  than  the  actual  cost  of  manufacture; 
therefore,  when  Gongress  imposes  a  duty  of  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  not  more  than  30  per  cent,  is  ever 
collected,  and  generally  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  on  the  actual 
market  value.  Undervaluation  frauds  are  now  reduced  to  a  fine  art 
by  a  vast  number  of  importers,  many  of  whom  prefer  to  make  $100  by 
the  committal  of  a  customs  swindle  than  $1,000  in  a  legitimate  man- 
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ner.  I  am  conviDced  that  not  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  dnties 
assessed  by  Congress  ever  reach  the  United  States  Treasary.  This 
opinion  is  coincided  in  by  all  parties  having  an  inside  knowledge  of  the' 
fiacts,  and  where  it  is  disagreed  with  it  is  only  as  to  the  percentage, 
and  not  as  to  the  existence  of  the  violation  of  the  law.  And  notwith- 
standing the  investigation  conducted  by  (virtually)  your  committee, 
and  the  agitation  of  the  subject  in  the  public  pi*ess,  it  would  seem  that 
the  condition  of  things,  particularly  at  New  York,  is  gradually  grow- 
ing worse,  and  they  will,  I  believe,  do  so  until  there  is  a  change  in  the 
appraising  system  and  an  officer  of  the  highest  character  placed  in 
charge  of  the  public^  stores. 

These  truths  are  worthy  of  and  should  receivp  due  consideration  by 
the  firamers  of  a  tariff  act. 

Mr.  Moll  has  brothers  who  own  mills  in  Oermany.  He  therefore 
knows,  of  his  own  knowledge,  the  exact  price  paid  for  labor  there  as 
compared  with  his  own  pay-roll. 

In  the  production  of  the  goods  now  under  consideration;  the  items 
are  as  follows  in  the  United  States : 

VP^inding  and  spooling |1.00 

Braiding 2.00 

Picking,  reeling,  and  boxing ^ 80 

Total 3.80 

Whereas  in  Oermany  they  are— 

MMTka. 

Winding  and  spooling ^ 1.70 

Braiding 4.00 

Picking,  reeling,  and  boxing 1.50 

Total ! 7.20 

which  is  precisely  $1.73.  These  figures  show  a  difference  of  $2.07,  or 
125  per  cent,  against  the  American  manufacturer  on  the  pay-roll  alone. 
Such  facts  as  these  can  not  be  controverted. 

All  parties  are  willing  to  admit  that  American  manuf^fccturers  are  en- 
titled to  protection  by  duties  covering  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor. 

Sometimes  firee-traders  claim  that  whatever  difference  there  may  be 
is  counterbalanced  by  improved  American  machinery.  This  argument 
is  valueless  as  applied  here,  all  the  machinery  used  being  imported, 
and  paying  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  mechanics  turn  out  slightly 
more  work  in  Germany  and  France  in  consequence  of  the  hours  being 
longer. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances  stated,  I  contend  that 
the  domestic  manufacturers  are  at  a  disadvantage  to  the  extent  of  at 
least  70  per  cent. 

I  submit  that  justice  demands  in  this  case  nothing  less  than  the 
restoration  of  the  60  per  centum  rate.  This  would  just  enable  Mr.  MoN 
to  ran  his  machinery  at  an  exceedingly  small  profit,  and  I  leave  the 
matter  to  your  judgment  with  the  utmost  confidence. 

Cotton  cords,  braids,  gimps,  galloons,  webbing,  goring,  suspenders, 
braces,  and  all  manufactures  of  cotton,  not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for,  are  dutiable  as  per  324  Schedule  I,  T.  I,  new,  at  35  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Cotton  laces,  embroidery,  insertings,  trimmings,  lace  window-curtains, 
cotton  damask,  hemmed  handkerchiefs  are  dutiable  as  per  325  Sched- 
ule I,  T.  I,  new,  at  40  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

363  Schedule  K.  T.  I,  new,  provides  for  a  duty  of  30  cents  per  pound, 
and,  in  addition  thereto,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  certain  manu- 
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fecttues  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  aDimak, 
of  which  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  animals  is 
a  component  materiaL 

1  remark  right  here  that  in  all  these  mannfiEK^tures  nndervalaation, 
andermeasoring,  nnderweighing,  nndercounting,  and  nameroos  other 
frauds  are  believed  to  be  practiced  extensively,  thus  decreasing  the 
duties  collected  to  the  extent  already  referred  to. 

On  the  subject  of  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  between  Europe 
and  this  country,  I  submit  the  following  facts,  which  are  taken  from 
official  publications,  the  personal  experience  and  knowledge  of  Mr.Holl, 
and  from  my  own  notes  made  whilst  visiting  the  manufacturing  centers 
of  all  parts  of  Burope. . 

The  labor  engaged  is  skilled  and  unskilled,  both  male  and  femala  It 
is  divided  into  the  following  classes :  Skilled  artisans,  those  not  thor- 
oughly experienced,  commonly  called  improvers,  and  what  are  known 
in  Europe  as  <^  apprentices,"  and  in  this  country  as  <<  helpers.''  The  high- 
est average  rate  of  wages  paid  for  many  years  in  Germany  to  the  first 
or  skilled  class  is  22  marks,  or  $5.25  per  week.  The  average  to  the  same 
class  in  this  country  is  •25.  The  very  highest  average  paid  to  the  second 
class  is  9  marks,  or  $2.15,  as  against  $6  in  this  country.  The  "appren- 
tices," or  '^helpers,"  are  paid  in  Germany  merely  nominal  sums,  often  1 
mark,  or  24  cents,  per  week,  whereas  the  smallest  girl  in  Mr.  Moll's  mill  re- 
ceives $2.50.  In  Switzerland  the  wages  paid  are  the  same.  In  France 
they  are  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  higher,  and  in  England  probably  the 
same  advance  over  the  wages  paid  in  France.  These  figures  show  an 
enormous  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages,  and  there  must  be  added  thereto 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  machinery  and  all  incidental  expenses 
as  between  the  two  continents. 

But  for  the  purpose  of  this  argument,  I  am  willing  to  take  the  high- 
est European  and  the  lowest  American  rates  and  base  my  claim  upon 
them.  The  difference  therein  at  the  lowest  calculation  is  125  per  cent. 
The  same  conditions  as  to  competition  exist  between  the  articles  now 
under  discussion  and  those  in  the  silk  schedule. 

On  several  lines  of  merchandise  Mr.  Moll  found  the  competition  such 
that  over  one  year  ago  he  was  compelled  to  close  the  section  of  the  mill 
in  which  they  were  manufactured,  and  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  his 
business  intact  has  imported  them  since  that  time.  It  will  be  generaUy 
acknowledged  that  Mr.  Moll  would  not  i>ermit  his  mill  to  lie  idle  and 
his  machinery  depreciate  in  value  were  it  possible  to  avoid  it. 

When  in  Washington  recently  Mr.  Moll  informed  several  Senators 
and  Congressmen  that  if  the  present  state  of  things  continues  or  is  made 
worse  by  the  passage  of  the  Mills  bill,  he  is  fully  determined  to  follow 
the  example  of  many  other  manufacturers,  close  his  mill  in  the  city,  re- 
move  to  Germany,  there  manufiacture  the  merchandise,  and  export  it  to 
this  market. 

I  know  that  this  is  his  intention,  and  I  am  acquainted  with  other  in- 
stances of  the  same  kind. 

Having  made  a  most  thorough  and  careful  investigation  as  to  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  I  am  convinced  that  the  articles  mentioned  in 
324  and  325,  schedule  I,  T,  I,  new,  should  be  bunched  in  one  paragraph, 
and  the  rate  of  duty  changed  to  not  less  than  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
No  lower  rate  will  suffice  to  keep  the  mills  going. 

Regarding  363,  schedule  K,  T.  I,  new,  it  would  be  desirable  to  make 
the  rate  of  duty  specific. 

Should  this  view  be  concurred  in  the  necessities  of  the  case  would 
aot  be  met  with  a  less  duty  than  80  cents  per  pound. 
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On  the  other  hand,  shonld  the  present  system  of  mixed  duties  be  pre- 
ferred in  consequence  of  the  undervalaation  that  is  being  practiced,  it 
would  be  absolutely  needful  to  impose  a  duty  of  50  cents  per  pound  and 
50  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Ko  other  rate  would  be  effectual,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  material  used  being  of  that  character  that,  with  the  spe- 
cific duty  lower  and  the  ad  valorem  higher,  the  foreign  manufacturer  is 
enabled  to  bring  in  high  quality  merchandise  at  a  less  price  than  it 
costs  to  manufacture  the  coarse  grades  in  this  country. 

I  presume  it  is  pertinent  to  the  question  in  hand  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  probable  results  of  the  changes  proposed.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  present  imports  of  the  merchan- 
dise referred  to  herein  would  cease.  From  a  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Moll  has  no  desire  to  increase  production  beyond  a  certain 
point,  he  would  not  be  affected  to  a  very  large  extent.  By  leaving  one 
floor  of  his  mill  either  vacant  or  renting  it,  the  following  memorandum 
shows  the  effect  likely  to  follow  in  his  case:  Increased  business 
$150,000,  involving  the  employment  of  200  hands,  at  an  average  of  $8 
each  per  week,  fitty  weeks  per  annum,  $80,000.  The  difference  of 
$70,000  would  be  expended  in  raw  stock,  including  silk,  worsted  and 
cotton  yarns,  cartons,  cord,  twine,  paper,  packing-cases,  coal,  oil,  gas, 
new  machinery,  repairs  to  machinery,  carpenter  work,  insurance,  freight, 
stationer/,  and  all  other  incidental  expenses,  the  whole  of  which  would 
be  spent  in  this  country,  and  thus  fructify  in  the  pocket  of  the  people 
to  whom  increased  comforts  would  be  brought,  and  the  wealth  of  the 
community  multiplied. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  being  a  demand  for  the  goods  in  question,  if 
it  is  not  met  by  their  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  it  is  manifest 
that  they  will  be  brought  in  from  abroad. 

Undervaluation  and  other  frauds  in  the  importation  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise are  so  universal  that  the  committee  will  appreciate  the  difiSculty 
of  presenting  anything  like  a  correct  statement  of  the  duties  likely  to 
be  collected  on  such  importations. 

Therefore  it  is  proper  to  present  for  your  consideration  the  fiEicts 
based  upon  the  actual  profit  or  earned  by  domestic  manufistctures  of 
the  goods  in  question,  which  is  an  average  of  10  per  cent. 

The  figures  show: 

Foreign  value  of  the  merchandise \ |90,000 

Duty  at  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem 45,000 

Profit,  10  per  cent 15,000 

Total 150.000 

Presuming  that  no  undervaluation,  undermeasuring,  underweighing, 
undercounting,  or  any  other  frauds  take  place,  the  above  shows  that 
the  sum  of  $45,000  is  collected  and  added  to  the  surplus  from  goods 
which,  with  the  change  of  duties  indicated  in  this  communication  made, 
could  be  manufactured  in  Mr.  Moll's  mill  in  this  city,  and  the  amount 
paid  out  and  expended  in  the  purchase  of  the  necessities  and  comforts 
of  life. 

The  above  is  a  single  illustration.  Applied  to  all  the  manufactures 
and  importations  it  is  rather  startling.  According  to  the  report  of 
Colonel  Switzler,  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  collections  during 
1887,  under  the  schedules  mentioned  h^ein,  amounted  to  $16,118,480.51. 
The  items  are  set  forth  on  pages  628, 676,  and  691  of  Commerce  and  Navi- 
gation of  the  United  States,  1887.  This  enormous  amount  was  paid  on 
the  entered  value  of  the  merchandise,  which  represented  probably  25 
per  cent,  less  than  actual  market  value  abroad. 
50  TAS 
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It  is  fair  to  asButDe  that  with  duties  oommensurate  with  the  differ- 
ence between  the  value  of  labor  as  per  exhibits  herein  at  least  one-half 
of  the  merchandise  represented,  the  actual  value  of  ,which  reaches  the 
sum  of  $50,000)000,  could  and  would  be  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try and  from  $8,000,000  to  $10,000,000  less  duties  collected. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  vast  importance  of  such  industries  is  not  ap- 
preciated as  it  should  be,  and  surely  an  opportunity  is  here  presented 
of  fostering  a  lice  of  business  magnificent  in  its  proportions. 


MEN^S  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

STATEHBHT  OF  EUFUS  WATEBEOVSE,  OF  HEW  TOBK 

I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  following  inequality  in  the 
present  tariff  on  manufactured  neck-wear  or  neck-ties  made  of  silk.  I 
pay,  as  a  manufacturer,  50  per  cent  duty  on  all  the  materials  used  in 
making  a  tie,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  2^  to  3  per  cent,  on  in- 
terlining. I  pay  three  times  the  wages  paid  in  London,  Pans,  Berlin, 
or  Vienna  for  making  the  tie.  There  must  be  at  the  least  in  the  United 
States  10,000  women  and  3,000  men  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
men's  silk  and  cotton  neckwear.  The  men  earn  from  $10  to  $25  per 
week  and  the  women  from  $7  to  $14.  But  owing  to  the  large  importa- 
tions of  London  neck-wear  the  past  five  years  I  find,  although  1  have 
continued  paying  the  same  wages,  there  has  been  a  general  reduction 
in  wages  to  meet  the  London  competition,  and  the  pressure  is  getting 
very  strong  with  me.  At  each  season  now  London  tokes  a  larger  share 
of  our  home  business.  Unless  there  is  an  increase  of  at  least  20  per  cent, 
in  manufactured  neck- wear,  making  the  duty  70  per  cent,  insteiad  of  50 
per  cent.,  where  it  now  stands,  in  a  few  years  we  shall  either  have  tu 
go  out  of  the  business  entirely  or  bring  our  wages  down  one-half,  at 
least. 


IMPORTED     MERCHANDISE     DEPOSITED    IN 
BONDED  WAREHOUSE. 

PETinOH  OF  BVSDTESS  MEN  OF  HEW  TOUE. 

New  Yobk,  January  31,  1888. 
To  the  honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  BepresenUUvvee  of  ihe  Uniteo 

States: 
We,  the  undersigned,  respectfully  petition  your  honorable  bodies 
and  request  the  passage  of  an  act  amending  the  Revised  Statutes  so  as 
to  provide  that  the  duties  on  imported  merchandise  deposited  in  any 
bonded  warehouse  established  under  the  authority  of  law  shall  be 
assessed  upon  the  quantity  delivered  from  warehouse  instead  of  the 
quantity  entering  into  warehouse,  and  that  the  bonded  period  be  ex- 
tended to  three  years : 

The  Bank  of  America,  by  B.  W.  Gorlies,  president;  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Go. ;  F.  H.  Parker,  president  Produce  Exchange 
Bank|^  W.  A.  Nash,  president  Oom  Exchange  Bank ;  Jere- 
miah P.  Bobinson  &  Oo.;  E.  Y.  Mason,  cashier  Bank  of  New 
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York ;  Moses  Taylor  &  Co. ;  Maitland,  Phelps  &  Co. ;.  Have- 
roeyers  &  Elder  Sugar  BefiDing  Company ;  James  E.  Ward 
&  Co.;  Perkins  &  Welsh ;  B.  H.  Howell,  Son  &  Co. ;  J.  M. 
CeballoB  &  Co.;  G.  Amsinok  &Co.;  Skiddy,  Minlibrd&Co.; 
Leaycraft  &  Co. ;  Bowring  &  Archibald;  Thos.  Ross  &  Co. ; 
Hewlett  &  TorraDce ;  Henry  Beste ;  Smith  &  Schipper ;  6. 
Presspriob;  Bowerman  Bros.;  E.  Bregaro;  Elmenhorst  & 
Co.;  Geo.  Wolde:  Nesmith  &  Sons 5  J.  P.  Whitney  &  Co.; 
Snow  &  Bargess ;  Thos.  Dunham's  Nephews  &  Co. ;  G.  A. 
&  E.  Meyer ;  Chas.  P.  Sumuer  &  Co. ;  W.  H.  Van  Brant ; 
Swan  &  Son;  J.  B.  McCae;  E.  B.  Livermore;  Mclntyre  & 
Wardwell;  J.  W.  Nightingale;  Charles  L.  Wright  &  Co.; 
Boyd  &  Hiucken;  Simpson,  Spence  &  Young;  Alex.  Mann ; 
B.  F.  Metcalf  &  Co.;  John  A.  Alexander^  president  JStna 
Insorance  Company;  Henry  A.  Oakley,  presideot  Howard 
Insurance  Company ;  B.  Lockwood,  InsaraDce  Company  of 
North  America ;  A.  J.  Clinton,  president  Eagle  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company;  D.  Underbill,  president  New  York  Fire 
Insurance  Company ;  S.  D.  Anderson,  manager  Phcenix  Fire 
Insurance  Company;  Chas.  L.  Greene,  Secretary  New  York 
Equitable  Insurance  Company;  Standard  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  B.  H.  Meyers,  secretary. 
Previous  to  1862  the  law  relating  to  the  bonded  period  on  merchan- 
dise was  the  same  as  now  proposed.  In  July  of  that  year  an  act  was 
passed  requiring  doty  to  be  paid  within  one  year  from  the  time  goods 
entered  the  warehouse. 

The  present  law  requiring  that  duty  be  paid  upon  the  quantity 
placed  in  bond,  that  all  merchandise  must  be  withdrawn  within  three 
years  from  the  date  of  importation,  and  imposing  an  additional  duty  of 
10  iiev  cent,  on  all  goods  not  taken  from  bond  within  one  year  of  their 
entrance  was  enacted  in  1866. 

This  was  strictly  a  war-revenue  measure,  and  the  need  that  inspured 
it  has  long  ceased  to  exist. 

In  1882  the  first  effort  was  made  in  Congress  to  secure  its  repeal,  and 
in  1886  a  bill  to  strike  out  its  most  objectionable  features  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  Hon.  A.  S.  Hewitt,  and  the  removal  of  the  10  per  cent. 
additional  duty  and  the  assessment  of  duties  at  the  titue  of  the  with- 
drawal of  merchandise  from  bond  was  approved  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House.  Congress  did  not  then  act  upon  the 
bill,  however,  and  the  law  of  1866  has  continued  in  force. 

The  loss  to  American  commerce  and  industry  as  a  direct  outcome  of 
this  legal  enactment  can  be  illustrated  by  a  single  striking  example : 

When  this  act  became  a  law  there  were  no  store- houses  for  sugar  at 
the  great  shipping  ports  in  Cuba,  and  an  enormous  warehouse  busi- 
ness was  building  up  in  our  chief  commercial  ports,  furnishing  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  men  and  directly  or  indirectly  assisting  many  do- 
mestic trades  and  industries*  • 

The  law  of  1866  placed  a  heavy  penalty  on  storing  sugar  in  Ameri- 
can warehouses.  It  could  not  be  left  in  bond  more  than  one  year  with- 
out a  fine  of  10  per  cent,  as  extra  duty.  The  system  of  assessing  tariff 
on  the  amount  of  sugar  entered  and  not  on  the  quantity  dtilivered  for 
consumption  took  no  account  of  the  loss  by  evaporation  before  the 
goods  were  withdrawn  for  consumption. 

For  a  few  years  after  the  law  was  passed,  the  unsettled  state  ol 
national  and  business  affairs  in  Cuba  prevented  her  capitalists  from 
taking  advantage  of  its  provisions  in  favor  of  foreign  warehousing. 
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In  1880;  however,  the  chief  shipping  ports  of  Oaba  were  eqoipped 
with  a  great  area  of  store-honses,  and  with  the  development  of  the 
steam-ship  interests  (chiefly  foreign)  affording  qnick  communication 
with  this  country,  merchants  then  found  it  possible  to  avoid  the  losses 
incurred  under  the  law  by  importing  only  so  much  sugar  as  was  de- 
manded for  immediate  distribution. 

An  illustration  drawn  from  fact  will  show  how  imperative  was  the 
need  that  brought  about  this  change.  The  loss  by  evaporation  and 
drainage  of  raw  sugar  is  in  many  grades  5  per  cent,  in  thirteen  months. 
A  million  pounds  of  sugar  is  brought  to  an  American  port  and  placed 
in  bond  after  being  assessed  at  a  duty  of  2  cents  a  pounds.  Thirteen 
months  later  this  sugar  is  withdrawn  to  first  enter  the  American  market 
It  has  been  reduced  by  evaporation  50,000  pounds.  But  the  Govern- 
ment collects  duty  on  50,000  more  than  this  and  the  owner  pays  $1,000 
tariff  on  what  does  not  exist.  At  the  end  of  twelve  months  after  the 
owner  placed  the  goods  in  the  warehouse  he  had  also  been  required  by 
the  Government  to  pay  an  entra  duty  of  10  per  cent.,  amounting  on  the 
million  pounds  to  $2,000,  so  that  his  punishment  for  patronizing  an 
American  warehouse  in  preference  to  storing  in  Cuba  is  expressed  in  a 
straight-out  loss  to  him  of  $3,000. 

The  shrinkage  and  the  10  per  cent  extra  duty  at  the  end  of  a  year 
causes  a  loss  of  more  than  $5  a  hogshead  on  all  sugar  lefb  in  bond  in  the 
United  States  for  more  than  twelve  months. 

Had  a  fire  consumed  100,000  pounds  of  this  bonded  sugar,  the  Oov- 
emment  would  have  collected  no  duty  on  the  amount  thus  gone  to 
waste. 

Statistics  are  plentiful  to  show  the  eloquent  contrasts  between  foreign 
profit  and  domestic  loss  that  has  proceeded  from  this  one  law.  In  1880 
monthly  storage  was  charged  in  Kew  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia 
on  1,081,915  hogsheads  of  sugar.  In  1861  the  amount  had  fallen  to 
836,817  hogsheads,  and  in  1882  to  557,548.  The  Cuban  warehouses 
stored,  in  1880,  798,000  hogsheads,  and  in  1882,  1,366,000. 

The  loss  in  these  three  years  to  the  America!)!  warehousing  business 
and  the  laboring  interests  was  in  the  handling  and  storing  of  624,167 
hogsheads  of  sugar;  the  gain  to  Cuba  in  the  handling  and  storing  of 
567,000  hogsheads.  In  1885  our  warehouses  stored  but  300,000  hogs- 
heads of  sugar,  and  last  year  the  business  had  still  further  dwindled  to 
250,000  hogsheads. 

A  much  larger  amount  of  sugar  is  consumed  in  this  oountry  than  in 
England,  and  yet,  while  the  stock  in  the  United  States  on  the  18th  of 
January,  1888,  was  but  50,000  tons,  in  England  it  was  188,000  tons,  or 
more  than  three  times  as  much.  By  reference  to  statistics  it  will  be 
seen  that  every  year  we  import  more  or  less  of  our  supply  firom  England 
instead  of  directly  from  the  country  of  growth. 

The  penalty  imposed  by  the  present  law  against  storing  in  bond  in 
the  United  States  is  so  great  that  even  those  owning  storehouses  in 
their  own  ports  find  it  cheaper  to  store  sugars  and  many  other  chief 
articles  of  importation  abroad  than  to  bring  them  to  their  own  ^^are- 
houses. 

The  bulk  of  the  sugar  now  shipped  to  the  United  States  is  sold  before 
arrival  by  the  Havana  merchants,  and  nearly  all  that  is  stored  has 
been  placed  temporarily  in  bond  for  the  convenience  of  the  refineries, 
as  it  occasioually  happens  that  they  are  unable  to  receive  them  upon 
arrivaL 

Jute  and  hemp  lose  from  2}  to  3  i>er  cent  in  twelve  months  by  shrink- 
age.   The  duty  paid  on  the  amount  of  loss  in  weight  of  these  flbeore  has 
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been  fbund  in  many  instances  to  be  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  their 
storage  charges  for  a  year. 

Of  manilla  hemp  the  stock  in  American  hands  at  the  opening  of  the 
present  year  was  hardly  one-quarter  of  the  stock  in  England,  and  last 
year,  statistics  show  we  imported  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  this  im- 
portant article  from  Great  Britain. 

The  difficulties  and  hindrances  in  the  way  of  the  present  system  of 
weighing  merchandise  before  it  can  go  into  bond  are  an  additional  bur- 
den imposed  by  the  law.  Rapidity  in  unloading  merchandise  is  always 
a  great  factor  to  tbe  merchant  and  ship-owner.  A  delay  of  two  or  three 
days  to  steamers  arriving  with  large  cargoes  causes  an  expense  of  from 
$500  to  $700. 

Many  ships  may  arrive  simultaneously,  owing  to  stress  of  weather  or 
other  causes,  and  the  force  of  Government  weighers  is  unable  to  handle 
the  cargoes  as  fast  as  landed.  This  also  necessitates  the  retention  of 
merchandise  in  the  open  wharves,  impeding  and  blocking  the  delivery 
and  jeopardizing  the  safety  of  the  merchandise. 

In  praying  Congress  to  repeal  the  unjust  provisions  of  the  law  the 
petitioners  only  ask  that  liMxur  bills  paid  in  foreign  countries  should  be 
paid  to  the  laborers  of  our  own  ports. 

The  warehouse  business  in  the  United  States  employs  a  capital  of 
$ao,000,000,  and  there  are  100,000  men,  weighers,  stevedores,  longshore- 
men, coopers,  and  laborers  engaged  in  the  handling  of  merchandise  at 
tbe  store-houses.  These  represent  more  than  500,000  souls  who  earn 
their  livelihood  directly  in  connection  with  the  American  bonded  ware- 
house system. 

The  lossr  represented  in  the  fact  that  we  stored  in  our  ports  only 
260,000  hogsheads  of  sugar  last  year  and  a  few  years  before  that  stored 
over  1,000,000  hogsheads,  that  in  this  one  item  alone  the  laboring  classes 
and  warehousemen  dependent  upon  the  storage  business  of  the  three 
chief  American  ports  are  losing  through  this  steady  decline  in  trade  up- 
wards of  $1,500,000  a  year. 

Handicapped  by  such  disadvantages  as  the  present  law  imposes,  the 
trades  connected  with  the  bonded  warehouse  system  in  the  United 
States  must  rapidly  and  eventually  die  out. 

Besides  preventing  the  storage  of  as  much  merchandise  as  would 
prove  profitable  to  the  home  dealers,  diminishing  the  requirements  of 
our  wttrehouse  area,  and  inflicting  heavy  loss  on  labor,  the  present  law 
diminishes  tbe  call  for  money — as  our  banks  look  on  warehouse  receipts 
as  a  safe  secarity — and  it  also  diminishes  the  call  for  insurance. 

The  repeal  of  the  law  would  benefit  the  whole  country.  It  is  now 
the  question  whether  American  merchants  shall  do  a  wholesale  business 
with  the  world,  or  only  retail  to  the  consumer  when  he  wants  goods 
imported.  Under  the  present  law  an  English  merchant  may  totablish 
an  agency  in  the  United  States  but  store  his  merchandise  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  in  the  bonded  warehouses  of  his  own  country,  where  he  is 
not  punished  for  doing  business,  or  made  to  pay  taxes  on  shrinkage  or 
waste.  He  can  sell  his  bonded  goods  here,  and  deliver  them  in  fourteen 
days,  taking  advantage  of  favorable  changes  in  our  markets,  and  obtain- 
ing a  benefit  denied  to  American  merchants. 

Our  chief  articles  of  import  are  crop  products,  of  which  the  whole 
yearns  supply  is  marketed  in  the  countries  of  prodaction  in  a  few  months7 
and  a  foreign  market  has  to  be  fonnd  for  them.  The  American  mer- 
chant, if  unrestricted,  would  find  it  to  his  interest  to  import  these  prod- 
ucts at  the  time  when  naturally  they  are  cheapest.  He  would  store 
them  in  this  country,  thus  giving  employment  to  capital  and  labor  rather 
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t&an  to  allow  rival  markets  to  hold  them  against  our  oertain  neoesBities, 
and  so  not  only  enhance  the  cost  to  oar  consamer,  bat  deprive  American 
labor  of  the  profit  of  handling  them. 

That  merchants,  onder  the  present  legal  restraints,  are  forced  to  limit 
their  importations  to  the  immediate  demand  for  actaal  oonsamption,  is 
also  threatening  to  trade.  Any  sadden  increase  in  the  distri6ative  de- 
mand nnder  this  s;^8tom  results  in  dangeroasfloctaations  in  values. 

Thus  the  law  has  transferred  to  foreign  hands  mnch  of  the  boysiness 
of  storing  and  handling  products  of  other  nations  designed  for  Amer- 
ican consumption,  and,  at  our  ports,  prevented  any  extended  bonding 
of  foreign  goods  for  the  purpose  of  ultimately  exporting  them  to  coun- 
tries that  are  naturally  our  customers. 

The  fact  that  our  merchants  are  discouraged  from  carrying  large 
stocks  of  goods  drives  from  our  ports  tbe  buyers  for  the  smaller  mar- 
kets. The  West  Indies  and  South  America  find  in  England,  where  the 
merchants  are  free  to  keep  importations  in  bond  indefinitely,  eveiy  op- 
portunity to  buy  all  they  want.  /  And  going  there  for  foreign  goods,  they 
naturally  also  supply  themselves  with  English  domestic  manufacture^ 
BO  that  American  trade  loses  in  both  ^iia^,  and  British  prosperity  is 
promoted  at  the  expense  of  our  own. 

All  the  commercial  bodies  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia 
have  approved  the  proposed  amendment,  and  committees  from  them 
have  urged  it  upon  Congress.  It  requires  no  demonstration  to  prove 
that  it  benefits  a  variety  of  interests  if  merchandise  is  largely  stored  in 
this  country^  and  unless  the  Government  can  clearly  and  positively 
show  that  It  IS  detrimental  to  the  general  welfare,  it  should  be  extremely 
lenient  in  the  limit  of  time  when  payment  must  be  made.  The  revenue 
of  the  Government  would  in  no  way  suffer  by  the  passageof  this  amend- 
ment 

Under  the  proposed  change  in  the  law  there  will  be  less  liability 
than  at  present  of  unlawful  abstraction  of  merchandise  entered  in  bond, 
as  there  will  be  less  opportunity. 

The  penalty  for  improper  delivery  from  bonded  warehouses  is  heavy, 
and  the  bond  given  by  the  warehouseman  to  the  Government  is 
stringent.  Ample  protection  is  therefore  secured  by  the  G^vefnment 
in  addition  to  the  vigilance  of  ite  own  officers. 


[From  the  report  of  the  Committee  o&  Way*  end  Means,  Forty-nlntli  Congreie,  on  Honae  Un  S790.] 

To  avoid  tbe  payment  of  duties  on  the  shrinkage  of  sngars  while  in  warehonse.  the 
holders  thereof  now  leave  them  in  Cuban  warehouses  until  they  are  forwarded  for 
the  immediate  wants  of  the  market  in  American  ports.  When  entered  a(  the  porS  of 
New  York  under  existing  law  the  duties  are  paid  on  the  quantity  entered  and  not  on 
the  quantity  delivered.  This  difference  is  sufficient  to  nave  changed  the  course  of 
business,  and  to  have  induced  the  holders  of  sngars  to  retain  them  in  the  fbreign 
warehouses  where  the  shrinkage  takes  place,  and  to  deliver  them  at  our  porta  on 
orders  for  delivery  only.  The  result  has  been  a  serious  injury  to  the  WArehonse  in- 
terests of  this  country,  for  the  reason  that  the  American  holder  is  required  to  pay 
duties  on  the  gross  weight  of  sugars  entered  at  the  time  of  importation,  while  the 
foreign  holder  receives  the  benefit  of  the  shrinkage. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  discrimination  against  the  American  warehouse  system, 
,this  bill  proposes  to  assess  and  collect  duties  on  goods  deposited  in  Amerioan  ware- 
houses when  they  are  withdrawn  for  sale  and  consumption,  as  is  done  on  the  arrival 
of  merchandise  that  has  been  warehoused  elsewhere.  Your  committee  believe  the 
general  demand  made  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  to  be  a  Just  one,  and  that  the  modi- 
fication of  the  law  as  proposed  will  promote  the  American  trade  and  enoouratfe  the 
establishment  of  depots  at  home  instead  of  abroad,  thus  giving  a  wider  field  &r  tbe 
employment  of  Amerioan  labor  and  oapitaL 
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BesoluHons  of  ike  MaritiiM  Assooiation  of  the  port  of  New  York. 

YHiereasat  piesent  the  laws  with  relation  to  the  foreign  oommerceof  this  ooantry 
are  so  fruned  as  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  the  sorplns  commodities  of  the  world  to 
American  ports,  thereby  diverting  the  same  to  foreign  ports;  and 

Whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sfaritime  Exohange,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  com- 
merce of  this  conntry  that  American  ports  shonld  be  placed  npon  an  equal  footing 
with  foreign  ports,  and  for  that  purpose  certain  laws  existing  shoold  oe  modified : 
Now,  tlwfrefore,  be  it 

Botolted^  That  the  attention  of  Congress  be  called  to  the  laws  in  question  and  to 
the  necessity  of  making  the  following  amendments  thereto : 

( i)  By  amending  section  2970  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as  foUows :  By  striking  out 
the  words  "and  an  additional  duty  of  ten  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such  duties 
and  charges." 

(2)  By  amending  nection  2973  so  that  it  shall  allow  merehandise  to  remain  in  pub- 
lic scores  three  years  instead  of  one  year,  as  therein  provided. 

^3)  By  amending  section  2983  by  adding  the  words:  ^*Pro9ided^  That  the  duty 
aaeessed  on  foreign  merchandise  withdrawn  &om  bonded  warehouses  shall  be  aoooooed 
on  the  quantity  withdrawn  therefrom  at  the  time  of  such  withdrawal.'' 

New  York  Produce  Exohainge. 

A  meeting  of  the  merehants  interested  in  H.  R.  bill  6010,  ''A  bill  to  modify  existing 
laws  relating  to  duties  on  imports  and  the  collection  of  the  tariff,"  was  held  on  Tues- 
day, February  23,  at  2.30  o'clock;,  at  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange.  The  call  was 
signed  by  the  following  merchants : . 

Charles  M.  Fry,  president  Bankof  New  York,  N.  B.  A.;  P.  H.  Parker,  president  New 
York  Produce  Exchange  Bank ;  Orson  Adams,  president  Commereial  National 
Bank,  New  York ;  J.  P.  Robinson  &  Co.,  F.  Woodruff  Sl  Co.,  E.  B.  Bartlett 
&  Co.,  Perkins  &  Welch,  Butler,  McDonald  &  Co.,  Skiddy,  Minford  &  Co., 
R.  P.  Buck  &  Co.,  J.  E.  Ward  dc  Co.,  Sdow  &  Burgess,  Samuel  P.  Bla«- 
deu,  manager,  H.  A.  Oakley,  president  Howard  Insurance  Company,  New 
York :  B.  Lock  wood,  manager  Insurance  Company  of  North  America. 

Mr.  Osgood  Welsh  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  signers  of  the  call  for  this  meeting,  I  beg  to  offer  the  following  res- 
olutions: 

Whereas  sections  2970  and  2983  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  now  in  force,  re- 
quire all  merchandise  to  be  withdrawn  from  stores  within  three  years  from  the  date 
of  importation,  and  imposes  an  additional  duty  of  10  per  cent,  if  not  withdrawn 
within  one  year  from  such  time ;  and 

Whereas  duties  on  all  merchandise  are  now  assessed  and  paid*  upon  the  quantity 
entering  store;  and 

Whereas  the  effect  of  these  laws  is  seriously  to  impair  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
this  country  by  preventing  the  importation  of  merehiuidise  until  actually  required 
for  consumption;  (1)  because  of  the  extra  duty  incurred  after, one  year,  and  (2)  be- 
cause of  the  duty  paid  upon  merchandise  lost  through  natural  shrinkage  between  the 
time  of  importation  and  witAidrawal,  which  thus  ui^ustJy  falls  upon  iJxe  consumer; 
and 

Whereas  foreign  countries  in  which  snch  regulations  are  not  in  force  are  thus  made 
the  store* houses  for  merchandise  at  the  expense  of  this  counU^,  our  trade  diminished 
and  oor  commercial  development  hindered ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  indispensable  to  this  conntry  in  order  to  compete  with  foreign  coun- 
tries in  trade  and  commerce  in  the  merehandise  of  these  countries  that  it  should  be 
enabled  to  hold  such  merchandise  with  equal  facility ;  and 

Whereas  section  5  of  the  bill  to  modify  existing  laws  relatineto  duties  on  imports 
and  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  H.  R.  5010,  introduced  by  the  Mon.  A.  S.  Hewitt,  in 
Congress,  as  follows: 

•'  SBC.  5.  That  Sections  2070  and  2983of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
are  hereby  amended  so  that  the  same  shall  be  respectively,  as  follows: 

*<Seo.  i^O.  Any  merchandise  deposited  in  any  public  or  private  bonded  ware- 
house may  be  withdrawn  for  consumption  within  three  years  from  the  date  of  original 
importation,  on  pavment  of  the  duties  and  charges  to  which  it  may  be  subject  by  law 
at  the  time  of  such  withdrawal :  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  shall  afi'eot  or  im- 
pair existing  provisions  of  law  in  regard  to  the  disposol  of  perishable  or  explosive 
articles. 

**  Sep.  2983.  In'no  case  shall  there  be  any  abatement  of  the  duties  or  any  allow- 
ance for  any  injury,  damage,  or  deterioration  sustained  by  any  merchandise  while  de- 
posited in  any  public  or  private  bonded  warehouse :  Provided,  That  the  duty  as- 
sessed OD  merchandise  withdrawn  from  any  such  warehouse  shall  be  assessed  on  the 
quantity  withdrawn  therefrom  at  the  time  of  such  withdrawal ;  but  no  greater  allow- 
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ance  for  leakage  or  evaporation  of  wines,  liqnors,  and  distilled  spirits  sball  be  made 
than/ is  or  may  be  allowed  by  law  on  domestic  spirits  or  wines  in  bond :  And  pravidtd 
fwriher,  That  nothing  in  this  section  as  amended  shall  restrict  or  in  any  way  affect 
the  liability  of  the  proprietors  of  bonded  warehouses  on  their  bonds:  And  provided 
further,  That  nothing  herein  shall  restrain  or  limit  the  exercise  of  the  aathohty  con 
ferred  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  section  twenty-nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
fonr  of  the  Revised  Statutes," 
tends  to  correct  these  evils :  Now,  therefore, 

£0  it  ruoloed,  That  we,  merchants  of  New  York,  representing  the  varions  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  country,  do  hereby  recognize  tne  wisdom  and  appreoiato  the 
necessity  of  the  proposed  changes  in  the  laws. 


BmoIuHom  of  ike  Hew  York  Chamber  of  Comm^roe. 

Bfr.  Henry  F.  Hitch  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  in  re£srence  to 
the  storage  of  merchandise  in  bonded  warehouses,  and  moved  their  adoption : 

Whereas  sections  2970  and  2983  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  now  in  force  re- 
quire all  merchandise  to  be  withdrawn  from  store  within  three  years  from  the  date  of 
Importation,  and  impose  an  additional  duty  of  10  per  cent,  if  not  withdrawn  within 
one  year  from  such  time;  and 

Whereas  duties  on  all  merchandise  are  now  assessed  and  paid  upon  the  quanti^ 
entering  store ;  and 

Whereas  the  effect  of  these  laws  is  seriously  to  impair  the  trade  and  commeree  of 
this  country  by  preventing  the  importation  of  merchandise  until  actually  required 
for  consumption ;  (1)  because  of  the  extra  duty  incurred  after  one  year,  and  (2)  be- 
cause of  the  duty  paid  upon  merchandise  lost  through  natural  shrinkage  between  the 
time  of  importation  and  withdrawal,  which  thus  unjustly  falls  upon  the  consume; 
and 

Whereas  foreign  countries  in  which  such  regulations  are  not  in  force  are  thus 
made  the  store-houses  for  merchandise  at  the  expense  of  this  country,  our  trade  di- 
minished, and  our  commercial  develcpment  hindered ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  indispensable  to  this  country,  in  order  to  compete  with  foreiffn  oonntries 
in  trade  and  commerce  in  the  merchandise  of  those  countries,  that  it  shoula  be  enabled 
to  hold  such  merchandise  with  equal  facility ; 

And  whereas  section  6  of  the  bill  to  modify  existing  laws  relating  to  duties  on  im- 
ports and  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  H.  R.  5010,  introduced  by  the  Hon.  Abram 
S.  Hewitt,  in  Congress,  as  follows : 

*'  Sec.  5.  That  sections  2970  and  2983  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
are  hereby  amended  so  that  the  same  shall  be,  respectively,  as  follows : 

'' '  Sec.  2970.  Any  merchandise  deposited  in  any  public  or  private  bonded  warehouse 
may  be  withdrawn  for  consumption  within  three  years  from  the  date  of  original  im- 
portation, on  payment  of  the  duties  and  charges  to  which  it  may  be  subject  by  law 
at  the  time  of  such  withdrawal :  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  shall  afifoct  or  impair 
existing  provisions  of  law  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  perishable  or  explosive  articles. 

" '  Sec.  2983.  In  no  case  shall  there  be  any  abatement  of  the  duties  or  any  allowance 
for  injury,  damage,  or  deterioration  sustained  by  any  merohandise  while  deposited 
in  any  public  or  private  bonded  warehouse :  Provided,  That  the  duty  assessed  on  mer- 
chandise withdrawn  from  any  such  warehouse  shall  be  assessed  on  the  quantity  with- 
drawn therefrom  at  the  time  of  such  withdrawal:  but  no  greater  aliowance  for  leak- 
age or  evaporation  of  wines,  liquors,  and  distilled  spirits  diall  be  made  than  is  or 
may  be  allowed  by  law  on  domestic  spirits  or  wines  in  bond :  And  provided  fuiKiher, 
That  nothing  in  this  section  as  amended  shall  restrict  or  in  any  way  affect  the  liability 
of  the  proprietors  of  bonded  warehouses  on  their  bonds:  Andprovidodfiurtker,  That 
nothing  herein  shall  restrain  or  limit  the  exercise  of  the  authority  conferred  on  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  section  2984  of  the  Revised  Statutes,'' 
tends  to  correct  these  evils :  Now,  therefore, 

Be  it  reaolved,  That  we,  merchants  of  New  York,  representing  through  this  ehamber 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  do  hereby  recognize  the  wisdom  and  appre- 
ciate the  necessity  of  the  proposed  changes  in  the  laws,  and  that  Congress  be  urged 
to  adopt  said  sections  above  referred  to. 

Be  it  further  reeolved,  That  we  extend  to  the  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt  our  hearty  en- 
couragement, and  assure  him  of  our  earnest  co-operation  in  securing  the  passage  of 
the  proposed  measure. 

Mr.  Jackson  S.  Schultz  in  a  brief  speech  supported  the  preamble  and  resolutions, 
and  they  were  nnanimously  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  C.  N.  Bliss,  the  preamble  and  resolutions  were  ordered  io  be  en- 
grossed and  a  copy  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Bep- 
xeeentatives. 
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UPHOLSTERY    GOODS,    CURTAINS,    TRIMMINGS, 

ETC. 

STATEMSHT  OF  CHA8.  B.  TOUHa,  BOSTOH,  KA8& 

The  decline  in  the  price  of  foreign  mohair  iurnitare  plashes  in  the  last 
fear  or  five  years  has  been  30  to  40  per  cent. 

As  to  the  caases  of  the  decline  it  may  partly  be  acconnted  for  by 
a  gradaal  lowering  of  the  st  andard  of  quality,  improved  methods  of 
finishing  and  experience  enabling  them  to  get  as  good-looking  a  fabric 
with,  a  poorer  stock.  Another  reason  is  that  the  manufactorers  of  these 
goods  formerly  got  very  excessive  profits  on  all  their  goods,  which  Ame- 
rican competition  has  forced  them  to  cat  down.  But  the  principal  cause 
of  all  has  been  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  in  this  country. 

I  think  that  could  the  present  duties  be  retained  and  honestly  col- 
lected (all  undervaluation  being  stopped)  it  would  be  but  a  very  short 
time  before  the  foitign  plush  would  be  literally  forced  out  of  the  mar- 
ket, as  the  American  manufacturers  would  arrive  at  a  proficiency  that 
would  enable  them  to  supply  the  American  market  at  a  less  price  tiian 
the  goods  could  be  imported. 

I  do  not  consider  that  the  reduction  in  price  of  the  furniture  plushes 
from  abroad  has  been  brought  about  through  any  overproduction,  but 
simply  by  the  causes  mentioned  above ^  but  on  the  foreign  car  plushes 
there  was  quite  an  overproduction  in  France  four  years  ago,  causing 
quite  a  reduction  in  price;  but  that  was  only  for  a  season  or  two,  and 
theredaction  since  has  been  brought  about  by  the  American  production. 


STATEMEHT  07  0.  L.  KELTT  &  CO.,  HEW  TOSK 

Mohair  plushes  have,  in  the  past  four  years,  declined  fully  40  i>er  cent. 
This  reduction  in  price  has  been  brought  about  principally  by  the  com* 
petition  of  American  manufacturers  with  the  French  and  German  mak- 
ers. Hadn't  we  made  those  goods  here,  the  foreign  manufacturers 
would  to-day  be  making  an  excessive  profit,  for  they  would  never  have 
reduced  their  prices  to  the  extent  they  have  hadn't  it  been  for  manu- 
facturers whose  comx>etition  they  had  to  meet. 


WRITING  FLUIDS,  ETC. 

KEATEMEHT  07  OABTEB,  DDTSMOBE  &  CO.,  BOSTOH,  KASS. 

We  have  the  honor  to  call  your  attention  to  certain  changes  proposed 
in  the  Mills  bill  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  will  seriously  injure  our 
business.  We  consider  them  unjust,  not  simply  because  it  is  proposed 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  writing  inks  from  30  to  20  per  cent.,  but  becaase 
the  tanff  on  glass,  which,  together  with  labor,  forms  the  chief  item  of 
cost,  is  maintained  at  the  same  high  rate  as  in  the  tariff  of  18b3,  and 
higher  than  in  any  of  the  tariffs  from  1842  to  1883.    In  illustration  of 
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this  we  inclose  herewith  schednle  giving  the  respective  dntieson  green 
and  flint  glass  (also  pottery)  and  on  writing  inks  from  1842  to  the  pres- 
ent date.  It  will  be  observed  that  from  1861  to  18S3  the  dnty  on  wtitinj^ 
inks  was  35  per  cent,  while  upon  green  and  flint  glass  hollow-ware  it 
was  advanced  from  30  to  35  pear  cent.,  and  upon  glazed  earthenware 
from  30  to  40  per  cent. 

The  tariff  committee  of  1882  recommended  lowering  the  dnty  on  inks 
from  35  to  30  per  cent;  increasing  that  on.green  glass  from  35  per  c^it 
to  1}  cents  per  pound ;  that  on  flint-glass  from  35  per  cent,  to  2  cents 
per  pound,  and  that  on  glazed  earthenware  from  40  per  cent  to  55  per 
cent.  The  tariff  act  of  1883  did  reduce  the  duty  upon  ink  from  35  to  30 
per  cent;  advanced  that  on  green  glass  hollow-ware  from  35  per  cent 
to  1  cent  per  pound  (equivalent  to  37  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem);  that 
on  flint  hollow-ware  from  35  to  40  per  cent,  and  that  on  glazed  earthen- 
ware from  40  to  55  per  cent.  The  abolition  of  duties  on  packages  modi- 
fled  the  increased  duty  on  ea^rthenware  to  a  slight  extent  only.  Briefly, 
therefore,  the  duty  on  our  principal  items  of  cost  was  advanced,  while 
that  on  our  flnished  product  was  lowered.  The  proposed  changes  in 
the  Mills  bill  are  an  aggravation  of  the  difficulty,  ffhe  dnty  on  green 
glass  hollow- ware  was  flrst  reported  at  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound 
and  then  changed  to  the  old  figure  of  1  cent;  that  on'flint-glass  hollow- 
ware  was  first  reported  at  30  per  cent  and  then  restored  to  40  per  cent, 
whereas  the  duty  on  inks  was  reported  at  20  per  cent,  and  so  remains. 

Since  1882,  therefore,  the  actual  and  proposed  change  of  duty  upon 
ink  ranges  (a  reduction)  from  35  to  20  pear  cent;  that  on  green  glass 
ranges  (an  advance)  from  35  to  40  per  cent. ;  that  on  flint-glass  from 
35  to  40  per  cent;  and  that  on  glazed  earthenware  from  40  to  55  and 
back  to  35  per  cent 

A  further  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  competition  of  for- 
eign ink  manufacturers,  who,  from  1883  to  1886,  have  paid  only  30  per 
cent,  duty  on  their  glazed  earthen  bottles,  whereas,  we  paid  on  same 
class  of  bottles  55  per  cent.,  so  that  some  classes  of  bottles  could  be  im- 
ported fllled  with  ink  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  we  could  import  the 
same  bottles  empty.  Again,  since  Judge  Blatchibrd's  decision^  Ober- 
teuffer  et  cd.  vs.  Bobertson,  January  25, 1886,  importers  of  writing  ink 
have  paid  duty  simply  upon  the  contents  of  the  bottles,  so  that  we  have 
had  to  withstand  the  competition  of  our  entire  duties  upon  glass,  pot- 
tery, labels,  corks,  and  everything  which  enters  into  the  cost  of  a  fin- 
ished product  outside  of  the  ink  itself. 

This  process,  the  increasing  duty  upon  what  goes  to  make  np  our  fin- 
ished product  and  lowering  duty  upon  the  product  itself,  is  a  marked 
injury  to  our  business,  and  while  we  should  be  quite  willing  to  have  the 
duty  upon  ink  lowered  or  even  taken  off  idtogether,  provid^  those  upon 
goods  and  materials  entering  into  their  manufacture  were  treated  in  the 
same  way,  we  submit  that  cutting  off  the  margin  at  both  ends  will  de- 
stroy rather  than  increase  this  branch  of  manufacture. 


8TATEHEHT  OF  8.  8.  STAFFORD,  OF  HEW  TOBK 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  clause  in  the  Mills  tariff  bill 
which  provides  that  the  duty  upon  writing  inks  shall  be  reduced  from 
30  to  20  per  cent,  while  the  tariff  upon  glass  bottles,  both  green  and 
flint,  is  maintained  at  the  present  figure.  Inasmuch  as  the  bottles  form 
the  bulk  of  the  cost  in  manufacturing  so  cheap  an  article  as  ink,  this  is 
a  manifest  injustice  to  American  producers. 
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BUTTONS. 

STATEMEIT  OF  H.  0.  KHIOHT, 

Ftmident  and  irea$urer  of  ^  WillUton  4"  Knight  Company,  EaMampUmy  Man. 

Beferrisg  to  the  interview  with  which  yonr  subcommittee  &vored 
me  last  week,  I  now  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  faets  set  fort)i 
in  the  accompanying  printed  circular  which  was  given  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  in  February,  1886.  Since  that  date  the  ^^  hard 
button"  industry  has  not  improved,  and  only  a  few  concerns  continue 
to  struggle  for  existence. 

By  a  change,  and  I  think  an  improper  change,  of  classification,  sev- 
eral kinds  of  metal  buttons  have  been  transferred  from  Schedule  0, 216, 
paying  a  duty  of  45  per  cent.,  to  Schedule  N,  407,  paying  a  duty  of  26 
per  cent.,  thus  admitting  foreign  goods  in  considerable  quantities  to  the 
great  injury  of  domestic  manufacturers.  There  is  evidence  that  the  evil 
of  undervaluation  coAtinues,  and  the  products  of  convict  labor  are  com- 
ing in  more  and  more  to  compete  with  our  goods.  I  trust  these  things 
will  be.remedied  in  the  coming  tariff  legislation. 

I  think  the  button  manufacturers  will  be  satisfied  with  thesuggestions 
I  made,  and  to  which  you  kindly  assented  in  our  recent  interview,  in 
relation  to  the  duty  on  all  *^  covered  or  cloth  buttons,''  and  the  ^<  manu- 
facturers of  cloth,  etc,"  which  are  used  in  such  buttons. 

A  meeting  of  the  manufacturers  is  to  be  held  in  New  York  on  the  3d 
instant,  after  which  a  further  communication  may  be  forwarded  to  you 
upon  this  subject,  or  possibly  seme  one  representing  them  may  have 
the  honor  of  calling  upon  your  honorable  subcommittee. 


HORSESHOES,  ETC 

STATEMENT  OF  F.  W.  CA&PEHTEB, 

VtfMtfni  of  the  Bhode  I$land  Eor$e$hoe  Company,  ProMmoe,  B.  L 

I  will  call  your  attention  to  that  part  of  the  mills  bill  which  reduces 
the  tariff  on  pig-iron  from  $6.72  per  ton  to  $6,  and  on  scrap-iron  makes 
no  reduction  but  keeps  it  at  $6.72  per  ton.  It  does  seem  to  many  prac- 
tical manufacturers  that  this  is  in  line  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Mills 
bill,  the  effect  of  which,  if  passed,  will  be  the  discouraging  of  our  home 
manufacturers,  rather  than  the  reduction  of  the  revenue.  The  manu- 
facturers of  pig-iron  will  tell  you  of  their  close  margins,  and  that  the 
protection  on  their  production  should  be  certainly  no  le^s.  The  facts 
are,  that  for  the  past  five  years  the  proportion  of  pig-iron  imported  to 
the  amount  consumed  in  this  country  is  much  less  than  the  proportion  of 
scrap-iron  to  the  amount  consumed,  for  the  simple  fact  that  the  sup- 
ply of  scrap-iron  in  this  country  is  less  than  the  demand.  The  exact 
fignies  I  have  not  at  hand,  but  you  can  easily  look  them  up.  K  the 
object  of  the  bill  is  to  reduce  the  revenue,  lessen  the  duty  on  scrap  and 
increase  it  on  pig  iron.  From  a  purely  selfish  standpoint,  we  would 
prefer  scrap-iron  fre^,  as  we  manufacture  our  shoes  iirom  scrap-iron, 
while  our  comx>etitors  manufacture  principally  from  pig,  and  the  duty  on 
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onr  annual  consumption  amoants  to  over  1100,000^  but  free  scrap  means 
lower  pig,  as  it  can  be  used  for  many  purposeB  m  lieu  of  pig,  and  we 
believe  t£at  what  is  best  for  the  manufacturers  in  the  aggregate  is  bert 
for  us. 


LACES. 
STATEMENT  OE  A.  0.  JEHHOrGS  &  SOHS.  OF  BSOOKLTH,  V.  T. 

We  are  deeply  interested  and  extensively  engaged  in  manufacturiDg 
laces,  particularly  those  made  of  silk ;  and  if  you  will  allow  us,  we  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  inclosed  schedule  of  tariff  rates,  marked  A,  for 
silk  lace  goods,  which  we  hope  you  may  find  best  to  ingraft  in  your 
bill  for  the  articles  named.  For  many  years  we  have  been  familiar  with 
this  branch  of  business,  and  the  schedules  of  rates  proposed  have  been 
prepared  with  great  care.  The  rates  are  low,  and  made,  both  specific 
and  ad  valorem,  to  meet  high  and  low  priced  goods. 

We  submit  copy  of  a  letter  written  in  May  to  the  Hon.  William  McEin- 
ley,  which  will  more  fully  explain  this  important  industry.  We  hope 
you  will  find  time  to  read  the  same,  and  also  the  printed  dopuments 
with  it  giving  further  information  on  this  subject. 

The  schedule  of  cotton  laces  has  also  been  carefully  prepared,  and  it' 
it  is  adopted  will  encourage  the  introduction  of  this  new  and  important 
industry  in  the  United  States,  for  as  yet  cotton  laces  are  not  made  in 
this  country  and  millions  of  money  are  yearly  sent  to  Europe  for  them. 


Jennikos'  Lack  Works, 
Park  Avenue  and  Hall  Street^  Br&oJayn,  May  16, 1888. 

Honored  Sir  :  The  industry  of  mannfactaritig  silk  laces  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
new  tariff  bill  prepared  by  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  aod 
as  it  has  been  reported  until  lately  that  the  minority  did  not  intend  to  make  a  bill  of 
their  own,  we  have  not  written  you  concerning  this  industry.  But  now  we  are  in- 
form^ it  is  probable  the  minority  wiU  prepare  a  biU  of  their  own,  which  we  think  is 
a  wise  thing  to  do. 

We  are  deeply  interested  in  this  lace  industry,  especially  that  branch  of  making 
laces  for  dress  goods  and  trimmings  entirely  of  silk.  We  were  the  first  to  introdooe 
its  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  putting  the  means  we  could  command  in  the 
business ;  we  have  labored  incessantly  the  last  twenty  years  to  jierfect  and  establish 
this  new  industry  in  our  country.  By  reason  of  our  diligence  and  economy  we  have 
had  a  goodly  measure  of  success ;  our  products  have  been  favorably  received  ^nd  sold 
to  merchants  in  the  cities  and  large  towns  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  We  well 
know  tnat  one  effect  of  the  sale  of  oar  products  has  compelled  the  importers  and  man- 
ufacturers of  Europe  to  reduce  their  prices  to  buyers  in  this  country,  and  consumers 
here  have  been  benefited  by  this  competition  many  times  more  than  the  amount  of 
onr  production.  This  is  always  one  g^at  benefit  derived  from  fostering  home  pro> 
duction. 

The  past  five,  especially  the  last  three,  years  our  business  has  been  seriously  crip- 
pled owing  to  the  undervaluations  of  lace  goods,  or  fraudulent  invoices,  which  are 
now  so  prevalent,  and  are  bound  to  continue  under  present  state  of  things.  It  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  ascertain  the  cost  and  value  of  lace,  and  shippers  in  Europe  take 
advantage  of  this  fact.  It  is  easy  for  them  to  deceive  in  price,  and  also,  from  the  way 
laces  are  put  up,  in  the  quantity  of  yards.  In  consequence  of  this  undervaluation  of 
lace  goods,  ana  also  the  error  in  last  tariff  law  omitting  the  word  "  vegetable," 
whereby  hat  and  bonnet  trimmings  made  of  silk  are  allow^  to  enter  at  20  percent, 
most  of  our  machines  have  been  standing  idle  the  past  three  years,  and  the  past  year 
has  witnessed  the  failure  of  several  domestic  mauufacturers  of  lace  goods. 

In  the  bill  prepared  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Randall  he  made  the  rates  on  silk  goods  both 
Sj^ecifio  and  aid  valorem  but  does  not  mention  silk  laces,  leavingthem  to  come  in  nndei 
his  clause  with  all  other  silk  goods  at  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  which  would  make  it 
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still  wone  for  ns.  The  rates  named  by  Mr.  Bandall  are,  on  the  whole,  lower  than  de- 
mred  by  the  Silk  Assooiation  of  America.  The  board  of  directors  (to  which  we  belong) 
haTe  requested  ns,  in  respect  to  tariff  rates,  to  look  after  this  particular  department  of 
the  Bilk  indostiT.  We  nave  therefore  carefully  prepared  a  schednle  of  tariff  rates 
for  silk  lace  goodi^  of  which  you  have  inclosed  a  copy  marked  A.  The  rates  are  in' 
agreement  with  Mr.  Bandall's  biU,  and  a  copy  was  sent  to  him  requesting  that  it  be 
attached  to  his  bill.  The  rates  named  in  this  Schedule  A  are  lower  than  has  been 
Bamed  before,  much  lower  than  named  in  the  schedule  prepared  for  the  honorable 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Falrchild,  two  years  ago.  The  ratea^ill  not  average 
50  per  eent.,  but  being  mainly  specific  we  prefer  that  to  any  ad  valorem  system. 

It  is  generally  admitted  in  Enffland  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  that  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  of  silk  laces  is  in  the  Tabor  expended  in  preparing  the  si^k  and  making  the 
lacOy  good  raw  silk  being  worth  $5  per  pound,  the  labor  $10,  the  lace  would  cost  $15, 
while  many  machine-mwie  laces  are  worth  over  $30  per  pound.  We  state  these  facts 
that  it  may  be  evident  to  you  the  rates  naoaed  in  Schedule  A  are  not  at  all  high. 

We  have  written  to  the  Representative  of  our  district,  the  honorable  S.  'VT  White, 
who  has  promised  his  aid  in  this  matter  at  the  proper  time. 

Heretofore  our  tariff  laws  have  in  this  country  given  but  little  assistance  to  the  in- 
dustry of  milking  lace  by  baud  or  machine.  The  silk  yams  specially  required  have 
practically  paid  as  high  a  duty  as  the  silk  lace  manufactured,  and  for  the  cotton  yams 
required  a  higher  du^  has  been  exacted  than  has  been  paid  on  cotton  lace. 

We  inclose  a  copy  of  schedule  of  duties  for  cotton,  prepared  for  the  last  Congress. 
This  was  at  the  time  carefully  prepared  and  was  thought  to  cover  every  point. 

We  hope  you  will  find  time  to  read  the  paper  inclosed,  stating  reasons  why  the  duty 
on  laces  should  be  raised. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

A.  G.  Jbnkinos  &  Sons. 

Hon.  WnxzAX  McKinlbt, 

Committee  on  Waye  and  Meane,  Souee  of  Bepreeeniatives^  Waehingion,  D,  C. 


Propoeed  haeie  of  duties  on  cotton  laoes  and  cotton  lace  goode  of  every  deaoription. 

On  all  fine  cotton  laces  with  figured  work,  gimping  or  thick  thread  work  of  every 
name  and  description,  whether  made  by  hand  or  made  in  whole  or  part  by  machinery, 
and  of  which  the  material  of  chief  weight  is  cotton,  and  in  the  makine  of  which  cot- 
ton yams  as  fine  as  No.  80  and  upward  (regular  standard)  have  entered  or  been  used, 
60  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  same,  if  made  of  linen  thread  or  flax,  60  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem. Names  of  some  of  the  hand-made  laces  included  in  the  first  {paragraph :  Dach- 
esse  point,  Bretonne  point,  Brassels  point,  Irish  point,  Honiton  point,  I'oint  d'Alen- 
oon,  roint  Venice,  Brebrant,  Crochet,  Torchon,  Yalencienues,  Point  plat,  Point 
d'Anglaise,  Coraline,  and  many  others. 

On  lace  curtains  and  all  other  styles  and  kinds  of  lace  goods,  whether  figured  or 
plain,  of  every  name  and  description,  made  of  cotton,  and  on  all  embroideries  made  of 
eoMon,  linen  or  flax,  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

On  all  cotton  yams  in  cop  skeins  or  hanks  or  on  warp  beams,  unbleached,  to  be 
used  in  making  laces  or  for  weaving  purposes,  25  to  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Hie 
same  bleached,  dyed  or  colored,  5  per  cent,  additional. 

itfmoniiN7iim.--Owing  to  the  groat  disparity  of  value  in  cotton  and  linen  laces  per 
pound,  ranging  as  they  do  from  |2  to  $1,000  and  over  per  pound,  and  from  20  cents 
to  $40  and  over  per  square  yard,  ad  valorem  rather  than  specific  duties  are  best  adap- 
ted to  ccytton  and  linen  lace. 

In  silk  laces,  ordinarily  there  is  not  this  great  disparity  of  value. 


A  fern  reaeone  why  the  dnty  to  he  impoeed  on  laee  and  lace  goode,  whether  made  of  eUk  or 

eotton,  ought  to  heincreaeed. 

[The  present  rate  of  duty  on  all  cotton  lace  goods  not  usf  d  for  making  or  trim- 
nling  women's  hats  or  bonnets  is  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  if  used  on  hats,  etc.,  20 
per  cent.  Owing  to  UDdervalnations  (probably)  not  over  half  of  the  duty  is  col- 
lectedf  while  the  duty  on  cotton  yam  required  to  make  the  laces  is  50  per  cent., 
collected  in  full.  Surely  the  duty  ou  the  product  ought  to  equal  that  on  the  raw 
material.] 

When  the  businetts  of  manufacturing  silk  laces  in  this  country  was  commenced, 
the  duty  was  60  per  cent.  The  industry  has  been  continued,  requiring  much  econ- 
omy and  good  management. 
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The  maohinery  imported  from  England  has  paid  a  daty  coat  of  35  to  45  per  eeoi., 
besides  heavy  freight  and  other  charges. 

Stinie  of  these  laoe  machines  have  cost  from  f5,Q00  to  $RfiOO,  ard  weigh  over  15,000 
pounds ;  they  are  intricate  and  diflScolt  to  operate,  and  leqaire  constant  repairs; 
skUled  designers,  draaghiemen,  and  operators  have  had  to  be  brongbt  over  frv>m  £ne- 
land  and  France ;  now  yoong  Americans  are  learning  the  art  of  lace-making  in  ul 
its  branches,  and  this  new  branch  of  industry  is  givinff  employment  to  many  hundreds 
who  are  anxious  to  obtain  work  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

There  is  no  other  class  of  textile  fabrics  so  difficult  to  make,  or  that  takes  the  op- 
erator so  long  a  time  to  learn  and  become  skilled  in  the  art,  as  lace.  Labor,  akiil, 
and  design  make  up  the  valne  of  lace  more  than  the  cost  of  materii^. 

The  wages  paid  to  lace  operatives  in  this  country  are  .35  to  200  per  cent.  his;her 
than  that  paid  fdr  the  same  class  of  work  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  ana  be- 
sides, their  machinery  is  occupied  night  and  day  with  two  sets  of  handfi^  wliile  here 
it  is  55  hours  only  for  the  week. 

The  business  at  best  is  hazardous,  as  is  proved  by  the  history  of  lace  mannfacturere 
in  Europe. 

The  article  in  respect  to  value  is  perishable,  especially  as  regards  silk  laoea;  the 
style,  make,  pattern,  and  color  are  snoject  to  the  caprice  of  fashion. 

Heretofore  the  production  of  lace  in  the  United  States  has  been  confined  to  silk, 
though  the  greater  part  of  the  yams  used  are  of  thrown  silk,  paying  a  duty  of  36  per 
cent. 

Most  all  the  incidental  supplies  used  in  manufSscturing  lace  are  protected  by  a  duty 
of  do  to  45  per  cent 

Lace  is  a  luxury  in  the  highest  sense,  and  the  duty  collected  on  it  is  not  a  burden 
on  the  poor. 

On  the  contraiy,  hundreds  of  poor  families  have  been  benefited  and  maintained 
hern  many  years  by  this  lace  industry. 

The  industry  of  making  cotton  lace  goods  of  every  description  in  England  and  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  is  a  large  and  important  one.  Millions  of  capital  are  in- 
vested in  it.  Large  communities  are  profitably  employed  and  supported  by  this  in- 
dustry, which  has  proved  to  be  a  source  of  great  wealth  wherever  it  exists. 

The  Quantity  of  cotton  laces  manuflAotured  in  England  exceeds  (it  is  estioiated) 
that  of  silk  more  than  twenty  times,  and  the  proportion  of  laces  and  eipbroideries 
made  on  the  continent  is  nearly  as  large. 

**  Mr.  John  Heathcote  (one  of  the  inventors  of  the  lace  machine)  gave  to  Notting- 
ingham  a  trade  which  in  fifty  years  has  mainly  assisted  to  quadruple  its  population, 
giving  employment  to  150,000  work-people,  and  for  the  past  thirty  years  adding 
£4,0(^,000  sterling  annually  to  the  trade  of  the  county."  (From  a  eulogy  of  Mr.  John 
Heathcote,  after  his  death  in  1861.    "  Encyclopedia  Britannica."} 

The  most  artistic  and  highest  cost  laces  are  made  of  cotton,  either  by  hand  or  ma> 
ohinery. 

The  industry  of  making  cotton  lace  is  known  to  be  more  sure  and  stable  than  that 
of  making  silk. 

Laces  made  of  cotton  or  linen  thread  can  be  cleaned  or  washed  many  timos  without 
perceptible  injury,  while  laces  made  from  silk  yams  would  be  ruined.  Thiais  a  great 
advantage  in  favor  of  cotton  and  linen  thread  lace,  and  the  principal  reason  why  it  is 
preferred  before  silk. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  laces  used  in  the  United  States,  it  is  estimated,  is  more  than 
twenty  times  that  of  silk.  There  are  tens  of  millions  of  yards  of  cotton  laoe  im- 
ported every  season,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lace  curtains. 

Of  the  large  quantity  used  in  this  country  little  or  none  is  pipdnoed  heie. 

Why  are  they  not,  and  why  have  they  not  been  made  here  f  Simply  because  man- 
ufacturers who  have  given  this  industry  a  thorough  J^rial  have  not  been  able  to  real- 
ize cost  for  their  products.  They  have  not  been  able 'to  compete,  in  style  and  assort- 
ment, with  the  endless  variety,  and  in  price  with  the  extensive  stocks,  offered  at  low 
prices  in  this  market  by  agents  of  the  large  producers  in  Europe,  who,  by  a  system  of 
undervaluation  without  penalties,  do  not  pay  the  full  duty  of  the  present  low  ad 
valorem  rate.  ^ 

The  great  cost  of  producing  a  new  pattern  of  lace  by  machine  is  in  the  m^fcmg  of 
the  first  piece.    After  that  the  more  pieces  made,  the  cheaper  it  can  be  sold. 

In  England  and  on  the  continent  those  engaged  in  making  cotton  laces  have  laqi;e 
plants  and  great  £ftcilities  for  producing  many  new  patterns,  also  a  large  market  and 
assured  demand  for  many  pieces  of  every  new  pattern  produced.  Their  machinery  is 
made  on  the  snot.  They  do  not  pay  45  per  cent,  duty  on  that  besides  heavy  freight 
charges,  and  for  wooden  packing  cases,  which  for  some  laco  machines  often  cost  over 
|76. 

The  labor  of  making  and  finishing  the  lace  is  33  to  60  per  cent,  cheaper  there  than 
in  this  country. 
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The  ootton  yam  ased  ia  making  lace  is  enpeQially  made  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
liarder  twisted  than  that  which  is  nsed  for  common  loom  work,  and  often  part  is  re- 
verse twist  or  twisted  to  the  left,  as  well  as  to  the  right,  and  as  it  is  required  to  be 
even  and  smooth,  it  is  generally  gassed.  In  Eneland,  there  being  a  steady  demand 
for  these  yarns,  thev  are  supplied  to  the  lace  makers  at  low  rates  and  in  large  qnan- 
titiee.  This  class  of  yams  is  not  made  in  this  country  at  all,  but  would  be  if  there 
was  a  demand  for  it.  On  these  yams  we  pay  50  per  cent,  duty,  besides  the  charges 
or  expense  of  Importing  them,  which,  on  a  bale  of  200  pounds  from  Nottingham,  equals 
11  eenta  per  pound  in  addition.  (See  statement  herewith  annexed  and  also  sample 
of  yam.) 

In  England  and  on  the  continent  they  have  fn  every  branch  of  the  laoe  trade  edu- 
cated and  experienced  hands  as  well  as  other  advantages. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  an  import  duty  on  any  article  that  can  be  made  or  grown 
here  is  more  or  less  a  protection  of  that  article,  and  tends  to  its  production. 

Under  conditions  that  may  easily  be  made  more  favorable  by  proper  legislation,  and 
without  injury  to  other  interests,  the  great  industry  of  making,  **  cotton  laces ''  can 
be  permanently  established  in  the  United  States.  It  is  certainly  entitled  to  some  oare. 
A  rate  of  duty  ought  to  be  laid  on  cotton  laces  equal  to  that  imposed  on  blankets,  or 
manufaotures  of  wool,  silk,  iron,  glass,  earthenware,  and  other  articles  that  are  not 
luxuries  and  th  -t  receive  far  greater  consideration  under  present  tariff  laws. 

If  a  duty  of  60  per  cent,  is  placed  on  lace  many  a  woman  (some  of  whom  may  have 
made  lace  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic)  will  be  able  to  earn  a  livlihood  by  making 
some  of  the  styles  of  hand -made  lace  that  may  be  in  demand. 

If  a  higher  rate  of  duty  is  placed  on  all  cotton  laces  and  a  lower  one  on  the  oottion 
yarns  (adapted  to  make  them),  the  industry  can  be  started  and  continued. 

The  machines  that  make  silk  lace  are  generally  adapted  to  make  the  better  grades 
of  cotton,  and  the  different  operatives  that  make  the  one  can  make  the  other. 

If  the  tariff  is  so  arranged  that  cotton  lace  can  be  produced  here  without  loss,  be- 
tween thes'dk  and  the  ootton  the  lace  machines  would  be  kept  running  the  year  round, 
steady  work  given  to  the  operatives,  who  then  would  be  kept  together  and  not  scat- 
tered as  they  now  are,  to  their  detriment  and  the  injury  of  their  employers,  who  by 
making  only  silk  laces  are  not  able  to  give  them  steady  work. 

One  other  reason,»that  is  en  titled  to  consideration,  why  lace  should  have  ahigher  duty 
imposed  than  other  fabrics  is  undervaluation,  for  there  is  no  other  fabric  that  can  be 
so  easily  undervalued  in  the  invoice  of  importation  without  detection.  It  is  done  in 
the  regular  invoice,  and  also  under  various  pretexts,  consignments  to  agents,  invoice 
from  one  party  in  Europe  to  same  party  in  United  States,  also  regular  goods  called 
''job  lot^'' or  pretended  Imperf Actions  in  the  manufacture  at  low  price. 
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1.  On  all  laces,  including  laoe  nets,  edginss,  insertions,  and  broad  laoe  goods.  ]plain, 
figured,  or  embroidered,  black,  white,  or  colored,  made  of  silk  or  of  which  silk  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  weight,  $4  per  pound  and  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

2.  On  all  laees,  including  lace  nets,  edgings,  insertions,  and  broad  laoe  goods,  plain, 
flgnied,  or  embroidered,  black,  white,  or  colored,  containing  25  per  cent,  and  not 
more  than  50  per  cent,  in  weight  of  silk,  $2.50  per  pound  and  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

3.  On  all  silk  laces  known  or  sold  as  hand-made  laces,  and  of  which  hand-made 
work  is  of  chief  value,  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

4.  On  all  gloves  and  mitts,  made  of  silk  or  of  which  silk  is  the  component  material 
of  ehief  weight,  $4  per  ponnd  and  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

5.  On  ail  gloves  and  mitts,  made  partly  of  silk,  when  the  silk  contained  is  not  over 
20  per  cent,  in  weight,  $2  per  pound  and  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

6.  On  all  silk  hosiery,  including  socks,  stocxings,  shirts,  undershirts,  pants,  or  draw- 
ers made  of  silk  or  of  which  silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief  weight,  f3.50  per 
pound  and  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

7.  On  all  silk  hosiery,  including  socks,  stockings,  shirts,  undershirts,  pants,  or  draw- 
ers, made  partly  of  silk,  when  the  silk  contained  is  not  the  component  material  of 
chief  weight,  $1.75  x>er  pound  and  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

8.  On  all  silk  laces  or  silk  lace  goods,  not  herein  enumerated  or  provided  for,  irre- 
^ective  of  their  uses,  when  the  component  material  of  chief  value  or  weight  is  silk, 
50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

9.  On  all  laces  or  lace  goods,  not  herein  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for,  made 
partly  of  silk,  and  of  which  silk  is  not  the  component  material  of  chief  value  or 
weight,  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
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PRUNES,  ETC. 
8IATBMEHT  07  8.  F.  lELB,  OF  SAV  30Sk,  CAL. 

Sib  :  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  letters  I  sabmit  from  the  con- 
sols of  England,  France,  and  Austro-Hongary.  The  two  latter  coon- 
tries  are  where  nearly  all  of  the  prones  are  raised  which  are  imported 
to  this  coontry. 

Yoo  see  they  protect  theur  prodnct  by  a  tariff,  as  against  other  coon- 
tries. 

The  remaining  coontry  prodocing  prones  (Torkey)  I  have  no  doobt 
has  a  tariff  also-^the  consol  at  San  Franciso  was  onable  to  tdl  me. 
Yoo  can  doobtless  ascertain  at  Washington  from  the  Torkish  consol 
or  minister. 

.  It  woold  strike  me  that  oor  coontry  shoold  protect  its  citizens  as 
moch  as  those  coontries  do  theirs, ^especially  when  oor  indostry  is 
being  established  and  theirs  is  already  established. 

Bot  what  I  especially  call  yoor  attention  to  is  to  the  prone  tariff  in 
England — good,  old  free-trade  Eogland— who  does  not  raise  a  poond  of 
prones  to  be  protected,  and  yet  has  a  tariff  of  7  shillings  per  hondred- 
weight,  a  little  over  1^  cents  per  poond. 

Since  we  are  so  in  love  with  England  and  her  free-trade  notions,  why 
not  follow  her  literally  in  this  t  If  England  has  this  tariff^  why  sboold 
not  we,  especially  when  we  have  this  indostry  to  boild  op  and  England 
has  not  t  We  are  stroggling  and  experimenting  to  boild  op  this  in- 
dostry. We  are  working  at  a  disadvantage ;  oor  climatic  and  other 
conditions  are  so  different  that  knowledge  of  .what  is  done  elsewhere 
is  of  very  Jittle  advantage  to  os  in  oor  experiments  here.  This  moch 
seems  reasonably  certain.  If  we  are  not  crashed  oot  in  oor  first  few 
years,  we  will  have  so  mastered  and  systematized  the  bosiness  as  will 
enable  os  to  soccessfolly  compete  with  other  coontries,  tariff  or  no 
tariffl  Bot  we  can  not  do  it  now,  when  everything  costs  so  moch  more 
than  it  will  when  we  have  redoced  matters  to  a  scieoce.  The  present 
ineqoalities  of  freight  between  Bordeaox  and  New  York  by  sea  and 
between  San  Francisco  and  New  York  by  rail — each  nearly  the  same 
distance — woold  of  itself  aboot  enable  them  to  pay  the  English  rate  of 
tariff  and  still  stand  even  with  as,  to  say  nothing  of  the  advantage  of 
their  bosiness  being  well  established  and  oors  in  its  experimental 
stage,  and  their  skilled  labor  one-foorth  to  one-sixth  of  oors,  which  is 
onskilled. 

When  we  are  well  established  and  thoroogh  masters  of  oor  bosiness, 
as  we  will  be  in  a  few  years  (if  not  crashed  oot  in  the  mean  time),  we 
will  be  able,  in  my  opinion,  to  stand  alone  and  bid  defiance  to  them  all. 

We  will  then  keep  all  the  money  in  this  coontry  which^we  send  oat 
for  that  prodoct— from  $3,000,000  to  95,000,000  annoally. 

In  any  event,  ontil  England  takes  off  her  tariff  we  shoold  maintain 
one  at  the  same  rate ;  for  if  not,  the  practical  resol  t  w  ill  be  that,  England 
having  a  tariff  and  we  having  none,  the  Eoropean  shipper  will  ship 
overwhelming  qoantities  here  and  crash  os  oot  while  we  are  still  weak. 

I  intended  last  year  to  ship  small  lots  to  both  England  and  France  to 
see  how  oor  prodoct  rated  there,  so  as  to  gain  information  of  what  possi- 
bly we  coold  do  when  we  coold  export  instead  of  import  that  article.  I 
was  met  with  the  information  that  I  most  pay  a  tariff.    If  that  is  so  as 
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to  those  two  coantries,  one  a  free-trade  coantry  and  not  a  producer  of 
the  product  to  be  protected,  and  the  other  prodacing  the  product,  but 
being  well  established  io  the  basiness,  and  with  cheap  labor  and  cheap 
freig^hts,  I  fail  to  see  the  justice  in  our  own  country  throwing  down  the 
bars  of  protection  at  this  critical  time,  tor  other  countries  to  overrun 
us  and  crush  us,  when,  with  all  their  pl*esent  advantages,  those  coun- 
tries keep  up  the  bars  against  us  and  against  each  other,  and  England 
keeps  up  the  bars  without  eveli  the  eicuse  of  protection. 


8TATSMBHT  09  8.  B.  OUSHnrO,  B.  t.  HVLASEY,  AHD  OBOBGE  A. 
IXEMDrO,  OF  SAB  JOSE,  CAL. 

A.t  the  March  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Association  of  the  Wil- 
lows, considerable  alarm  was  manifested  by  members  at  the  prospect 
of  the  removal  of  the  present  duty  on  prunes,  plums,  and  other  dried 
fruit,  as  provided  by  the  Mills  tariff  bill,  and  the  undersigned  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  correspond  with  you  on  the  subject. 

You  are  probably  .aware  of  the  extent  to  which  we  are  engaged  in 
growing  prunes  in  this  county.  This  industry  looks  for  a  market- to 
the  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  we  have  been  struggling 
to  obtain  a  foothold  for  several  years,  tod  the  business  has  only  recently 
reached  a  place  where  it  is  profitable  to  our  .people. 

There  are  at  t)resentmore  than  a  million  prune  trees  planted  in  Santa 
Clara  Goanty,  and  only  about  20  i>er  oent.  ot  these  are  yet  bearing. 
Twenty-five  hundred  families  are  engaged  iu  growing  prunes,  and  de- 
I>end  on  its  success  for  their  support.  Many  of  these  have  expended 
their  all  ih  planting  and  earing  for  young  trees  which  have  as  yet 
yielded  no  return.  We  estimate  that  the  trees  now  planted  will,  within 
live  years,  yield  an  annual  crop  of  35,000,000  pounds  of  dried  prunes  in 
Santa  Olara  Coauty  alone. 

If  this  industry  is  fostered  and  protected,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
thftt  before  long  it  may  become  so  well  developed  that  it  may  compete 
with  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe,  and  the  very  low  rate  of  freight  from 
Mediterranean  ports  to  New  York.  This  we  hope  to  accomplish  by  the 
substitution  of  machinery  and  improved  methods,  and  also  by  the  su- 
perior quality  of  our  product,  which  is  undeniable,  but  which  it  takes 
time  to  establish.  At  present  our  freight  rate  to  the  East  is  greater, 
than  that  from  Europe  with  the  duty  added. 

The  fruit  growers  of  that  section  of  Santa  Clara  County  known  as  ^<The 
Willows,"  where  the  prune  business  of  California  originated,  are  unan- 
imoas  in  protesting  against  any  reduction  of  the  present  low  duty  on 
prunes  and  dried  faults,  as  tending  to  crush  a  rising  industry  which 
promises  soon  to  develop  a  capacity  to  entirely  supply  our  people  with 
a  fat  superior  article  to  that  of  tbteign  production. 

51  TAB 
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LEAD-PENCILS. 

STATEKEHT  07  THE  MAHlfFACTUBEBa 

We,  mnnufactarers  of  lead-pencils,  pray  that  in  changing  the  daties  on 
imports  the  present  rates  levied  on  lead-pencil8  be  allowed  to  remain  as 
tbt'.v  are,  for  the  following  reasons  among  others: 

First.  The  consumers  do  not  ask  for  any  change. 

Second.  This  branch  of  industry  is  in  its  infancy,  and  is  struggling 
against  competition  of  principally  Germany,  and  also  Austria,  England, 
France,  and  Belgium. 

Third.  That  while  American  manufacturers  have  improved  the  qual- 
ity very  largely,  they  have  reduced  the  wholesale  price  more  thaoi  50 
per  cent,  since  they  commence<l  manufacturing. 

Four  h.  A  reduction  of  the  rate  of  duties  would  not  benefit  any  con- 
sumer, but  Would  only  benefit  the  German  manufacturers  and  a  lew  im- 
l^orters  of  this  couniry. 

Fifth.  As  long  as  the  consumer  can  purchase  a  good  plain  pencil  for 
a  penny,  the  cheapest  two  for  a  i)enny,  and  a  bickel* mounted  pencil 
with  a  rubber  tip  tor  3  cents,  they  are  satisfied. 

Sixth.  This  branch  of  business  is  feeding  from  eight  to  nine  thousand 
persons. 

Seventh.  The  present  rates  are  not  prohibitory  on  this  little  article 
alone ;  the  custom-house  in  New  York  collected  last  year  about  $50,000 ; 
some  years  ago  it  was  less. 

Eighth.  A  reduction  of  rates  would  not  reduce  the  revenue,  as  the 
increased  importation  would  increase  the  revenue  to  Government,  but 
would  make  the  American  pencil* makers  incapable  to  compete  with  the 
German  manufacturer. 

I*^inth.  A  reduction  of  rates  woulJ  result  in  flooding  the  country  with 
a  worthless  pencil,  as  was  the  Ciise  some  years  ago,  and  Congress  put 
on  a  specific  duty,  which  stopped  the  importation  of  such  pencils  as 
were  a  Irauti  upon  consumers. 

Tenth.  In  order  to  supi)ly  the  community  with  a  first-class  pencil,  the 
impure  and  waste  lead  is  now  used  for  stove-polish  and  lubricating 
purposes.  * 


HAEDWARE. 
STATEHEITT  OF  WM.  A.  SUTTOIT,  OF  VEW  TORK. 

I  am  a  manuhicturer  in  the  hardware  line;  have  been  engaged  in  the 
business  in  this  city  the  last  twenty-eight  or  thirty  years;  my  principal 
specialty  is  skates.  Until  the  different  patents  expired  we  had  no 
trouble  with  foreign  goods,  but  after  the  expiration  of  the  principal 
patents  the  Germans  have  reproduced  the  popular  kinds  in  an  inferior 
quality  which  almost  destroys  this  industry.  But  at  the  present  rate 
of  duty  we  could  successfully  compete  if  it  were  specific  Instead  of  Bd 
valorem.  The  goods  are  undervalued  and  the  undervaluation  so  inge- 
niously and  carefully  done  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  at  the 
fraud. 

1  have  been  in  correspondence  with  the  Treasury  Department  regard- 
ipg  tb^  matter ;  they  offered  assistance,  but  not  being  at  tb^t  time  9^M 
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to  obtain  proof  positive  enough  I  let  the  matter  drop,  although  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  undervaluations  were  being  made  and  greater 
than  I  first  anticipated.  Any  one  could  buy  the  goods  here  within  10 
per  cent,  of  what  they  could  in. Germany,  with  the  45  percent,  duty. 

The  skates  which  are  all  steel  (or  steel  and  iron),  all  clamp  or  self- 
fastening  known,  as  clnb  skates,  copied  from  American  patterns,  are  sold 
in  this  market  at  less  than  40  cents  per  pair.  As  the  tariff  of  1862  or 
1864  stands,  there  is  a  specific  daty  on  skates  of  10  cents  per  pair  on 
skates  not  valued  at  over  25  cents  per  pair,  and  I  believe  ad  vsJorem 
above  that,  but  the  skates  then  made  were  wood  tops  or  foot-pieces, 
without  any  fastenings  and  could  be  made  for  one-third  of  the  cost  of 
tho  modern  skate  made  of  all  steel  with  adjustiable  self  fastenings.  The 
10  cents  per  pair  specific  duty  gradually  stopped  their  sale  here.  I  think 
in  the  last  tariff— since  then  skates  are  not  mentioned,  but  come  under 
manufactares  of  iron  or  metal  not  specially  provided  for.  Now  if  a 
duty  of  25  cents  per  pair  was  placed  on  the  lowest  of  any  value  of  all 
steel  oral!  metal  skates,  whether  polished  or  unpolished  runners;  40 
cents  per  pair  when  runner  and  part  of  or  whole  of  fastenings  or 
trimmings  are  polished ;  50  cents  when  luUy  polished,  that  is,  foot  plate 
and  fastenings  or  when  foot-plate  is  polished,  15  cents  per  pair  addi- 
tional to  any  of  the  above  kinds  nickel-plated — this  would  HK>ver  the 
whole  ground  and  would  not  be  as  much  as  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on 
prices  at  the  time  the  last  tariff  bill  was  enacted.  It  is  thoroughly 
reasonable  and  less  than  would  be  really  just. 

To  avoid  sending  parts  of  skates  to  different  parties  or  to  one  party 
to  be  re-assembled,  it  would  require  a  higher  duty  on  these,  as  they  would 
necessarily  be  ad  valorem ;  so  t>0  per  oent.  might  check  that  kind  of  traf- 
fic. 

I  bad  a  conversation  some  months  since  with  a  representative  (part- 
ner) of  one  of  the  oldest  steel  manufacturers  in  England,  Mr.  Parker, 
of  the  firm  of  J.  &  Biley  Garr.  He  admitted  that  if  they  had  the 
American  market  clear  they  would  still  get  their  own  prices,  and  also 
that  the  English,  the  same  as  the  Oermans,  would  send  goods  here  at 
no  profit  in  order  to  establish  trade,  hoping  that  a  reduction  in  the  tariff 
would  take  place  so  that  they  could  have  their  own  way.  I  am  positive, 
and  know  that  were  it  not  for  the  tariff,  the  price  today  on  the  lower 
grades  of  steel  would  be  twice  what  it  is  now,  home  competition  hav- 
ing accomplished  that  much.  For  fifteen  years,  or  until  within  the  last 
six  years,  1  made  my  own  steel,  or  that  which  1  used  in  skate  making. 
(I  had  a  secret  process  for  converting  pieces  cut  out  of  iron  into  steel, 
which  I  did  not  wish  to  disclose  by  patenting),  and  of  course  have 
watched  the  progress  of  the  art.  But  whether  steel,  tin,  or  salt,  our 
salvation  of  the  prosperity  of  this  country  is  the  protection  of  our  in- 
dustries. 


TOBACCO  FILLERS. 
STATEMENT  OF  B.  POLLAK,  OF  LEAVEITWORTH,  X;AHS. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  request  you  to  put  on  the  free  list  leaf  tobacco 
used  for  fillers  in  cigars,  for  the  following  reasons : 

The  only  tobacco  fillers  we  import  are  from  Havana. 

We  can  raise  no  tobacco  to  compete  with  Havana  fillers. 

It  would  decrease  the  importation  of  (Tigars  from  Gi^vmt^  wd  benoe 
decmM  the  castoms  duties  thereon. 
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It  wonM  abolish  the  rerenae  on  tbe  raw  leaf,  iriiieh  is  at  pveeent  K 
cents  per  poand. 

The  combined  amoants  can  not  be  less  than  $1,600,000. 
-  It  would  enhance  the  wage»  of  the  cigar-makers,  as  by  the  sohednk  of 
their  anion  a  cigar  mixed  or  all  of  Havana  fillers  increases  tiie  wages 
from  $2  per  1,000  and  upwards. 

It  would  enhance  the  value  of  Connecticut  tobacco,  as  Havana  Alien 
with  a  Connecticut  binder  makes  the  best  combination  known  to  the 
trade. 

By  the  saving  of  $6  on  1,000  cigars  (14  to  16  lb.  ftlters  at  S6  cents 
per  lb.  duty)  we  will  be  able  to  export  ci^;ars. 


MANUFACTURES  OF   EBONY,  COCOA,  BOXWOOD, 

ETC. 

STATEMEHT  OF  A.  W.  OOLBUBIT  ft  00.,  LEOIOHBTER,  KAfla 

The  most  of  the  goods  of  our  manufacture  are  firom  ebony,  cocoa, 
rosewood,  and  boxwood,  all  woods  imported  and  free  from  duty,  making 
the  difference  in  cost  between  our  goods  and  the  imported  simply  one 
of  cost  of  labor ;  and  yet  we  find  it  difficult  at  the  present  duty  to  com- 
pete with  the  imported  goods,  owing  to  the  diffiBrence  in  price  of  labor. 
Some  of  the  goods  we  are  the  only  manufacturers  of  in  this  country.  We 
are  getting  up  new  machinery,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  make  a  fiiir 
profit  in  time,  if  we  are  not  crippled  by  reduction  of  duties  on  our  goods. 
By  going  into  detail  we  think  we  could  show  satisfactorily  that  there 
should  be  an  increase- instead  of  a  reduction,  but  that  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  from  this  Congress ;  but  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  duties  will  not  be  reduced. 

Most  of  our  articles  ftx)m  ebony,  viz,  finger-boards,  pegs,  pins,  casta- 
nets, piano  sharps,  are  largely  imported,  owing  to  the  differenoe  in 
labor,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the  duty  shookl  ever 
have  been  placed  as  low  as  35  per  cent,  compared  witli  the  do^  on 
other  goods  similarly  placed. 


MOLASSES. 

STATEMEHT  OF  OEOBOE  E.  BAETOL,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Onbehalfofthe  molasses-boiling  trade  of  the  United  States  I  beg  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  injustice  done  our  industry  by  House  bill  Na 
9051,  commonly  called  the  <^  Mills  tariff  bill. "  In  the  sugar  schedale 
of  this  bill,  pages  22  and  23,  certain  reductions  are  proposed  on  sugar, 
while  no  reduction  is  proposed  on  molasses  under  56  degrees  polar- 
ization. A  reduction  is  proposed  on  mftlasses  over  56  degrees,  bat 
this  is  a  mythical  reduction  of  the  revenue,  as  practically  no  molacees 
over  66  comes  to  this  counti\y.  I  inclose  a  circular  prepared  by  me 
and  approved  by  the  trade,  which  sets  forth,  I  trust,  clearly  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  molasses.  J  earnestly  hope  you  will  give  the  matter 
your  attention  and  that  your  honorable  body  will  do  justice  to  our  in- 
dustry. 
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JfoloiMft  Ml  ihe  S9i§ar  mAedMith^-4i8  place  in  the  taariffandiU  reUMam  to 

eugar. 

(1)  MolasseB  is  a  rmdamii,  a  resultaa^  produet  in  ttiemaaafiActore  of 
Bugar  from  sugar  ea^e^  It  is  ejEMaeotially  a  raw  material.  Fully  90  per 
cent,  of  all  the  foreign  molaeses  imported  b^iDg  aaed  by  molasses- boil- 
ing reAneffies,  whieh  extract  tke  sagar  contained  in  it;  aa 

(2)  Owing  to  the  crade^  imperfect  proeesses  employed  in  making  sugar 
iutheprodaciugeoaatries,  it  eon  tains  in  solution  eonsiderable  quantities 
ofangar. 

(3)  The  United  States  GovernaieBdbi  tiaa  always  given  eneouragement 
in  t4e  past  to  the  importation  of  molasses  firom  abroad,  for  manufacture 
into. sugar  here;  because 

(4)  It  created  an  industry  employing  many  men  and  considerable  capi- 
tal in  molfisse»>boiling  reftneries,  and  was  of  great  value  to  several  other 
indoslriee,  notably  the  cooperage  trade  and  tbe  coastwise  marine. 

(5>  A  gallon  of  ordinary  quality  fordgn  molasses  yields  on  an  average 
5  pomndfi  of  sngac,  polariaiiig  82  per  cent,  or  degrees  of  saccharine 
matter. 

(6)  Tlie  aetnal  cost  of  converting  ^1  gallon  of  molasses  into  sugar 
has  beoD  fbund  by  averaging  the  resalla  of  the  most  of  the  establish- 
ments in  tbe  boainess  to  be  3  cents  per  gallon ;  this  includes  no  charge 
far  intenst  on  plant  or  capital  employed. 

(7)  The  freight  on  the  excess  in  bulk  and  w  eight  of  the  gallon  of  mo- 
lasses over  the  equivalent  amount  of  sugar  in  dry  iorm«  amounts  to 
aheut  :l  eents  on  the  gallon* 

(8)  The  past  policy  of  the  Government  and  tbe  policy  necessai^  to 
the  conlinned  existence  of  tbe  molasaee  boiling  industry  in  this  coun- 
try waa^ 

(^)  To  leVy  a  duty  on  1  gallon  of  molasses  equal  to  the  duty  collected 
on  5  poaads  oi  angar  similar  in  quality  to  that  extracted  from  the  mo- 
lasses, lees  the  cost  of  converting  the  gallon  of  molasses  is  to  sugar,  and 
also  leas  the  freight ;  because 

(10)  ^nie  amount  of  duty  thus  remitted  went  directly  to  American 
workjoenaad  AmericaD  vessels,  and 

(11)  Without  this  remission  of  duty  or  differential  rate  the  business 
could  not  be  conducted  at  all  in  this  country,  but  would  be  transferred 
at  once  to  the  foreign  producing  countries. 

(12)  Molasses  boiling  can  not  be  done  in  the  United  States  without 
a  differential  rate  of  duty  favoring  it,  as  the  sugar  produced  from  mo- 
lasses does  nof  go  into  direct  consumption,  but  is  sold  almost  exclusively 
to  white  sugar  refiners  in  direct  competition  with  foreign  raw  sugar, 
hence  the  duty  on  the  molasses  is  not  a  tax  on  the  consumer  directly, 
as  the  sugar  prodoeed  hem  it  setls  at  a  value  fixed  by  the  du^-paid  price 
of  a  similar  grade  of  fbrefgn  raw  sugar. 

(Uji  The  molasses  boiling  industry  can  not  survive  if  tbe  differential 
rate  of  duty  between  the  5  pounds  of  sugar  contained  in  1  gallon  of  mo- 
lasses, and  6  pounds  of  sugar  of  82^  polarization,  inii)orted  as  sugar,  is 
reduced  below  existing  rate  of  4.40  cents  |>er  gallon. 

(14)  The  existing  rate  of  4.40  cents  is  too  low,  and  is  driving  the  busi- 
ness from  thia  eoaatry  to  foreign  countries. 

(15)  The  lowest  possible  rate  that  will  keep  tbe  business  in  this  coun- 
try is  the  old  rate  under  previous  tarifl^  of  4.G8  cents  difference  between 
I  gallsB  of  molassea  and  5  pounds  of  sugar  of  8:^  polarization. 

(1^  Xa  qbeck  tha  tendeucy  now  developed  o£  doing  the  business 
abroad,  the  differential  rate  should  be  5  cents,  but  a  rate  of  4.87  might 
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do,  and  nnder  the  proposed  tariff  would  make  molasses  pay  a  dal^  of 
2  cents  per  gallon,  when  nnder  56^  polarization. 

(17)  To  drive  the  basiness  from  this  cgantry  abroad  woold  wantonlj 
destroy  the  business  here  with  no  accming  advantages.' 

(18)  It  wenld  be  a  heavy  blow  to  the  American  coastwise  marine  which 
now  has  a  monopoly  of  this  trade.  The  business  can  not  be  diverted 
from  these  craft,  as  the  character  of  the  article  requires  it  to  be  carried 
in  small  vessels  of  350  to  400  tons'  capacity.  Over  400  cargoes,  paying 
abont  $800,000  of  freight,  are  famished  these  vessels  annnally  inwards, 
and  thOT  get  ontward  cargoes  of  cooperage  incidental  to  the  bnsineee. 

(19)  Oat  of  a  total  revenue  collected  on  molasses  of  a  little  over 
$1,500,000,  folly  $1,400,000  is  coUected  on  molasses  used  by  the  boU- 
ing  trade  (35,000,000  gallons). 

(20)  If  this  molasses  was  worked  abroad  and  the  sugar  sent  here,  the 
revenne  would  be  increased  fally  $1,000,000,  as  the  35,000,000  gallons 
of  molasses  would  produce  175,000,000  i>ounds  of  82^  sugar,  which 
would  pay  under  proposed  tariff  1.374  cents  per  pound,  equal  to 
$2,404,600.  Sugar  would  come  forward  in  large  vessels,  mainly  English 
and  Spanish  tramp  steam-ships. 

(21)  The  molasses  and  resulting  sugar  handled  by  the  boilers  does 
not  interfere  with  the  native  productions,  as  the  Louisiana  crop  com- 
mences in  October  and  is  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  marketed  by  March  1. 
The  molasses  handled  by  the  boilers  scarcely  commences  to  arrive  from 
Ouba  before  March  1,  and  is  all  consumed  by  September  1. 

(22)  The  character  of  the  molasses  and  sugar  handled  by  the  boilers 
is  so  different  from  that  produced  in  Louisiana  that  theie  is  reaJly  no 
comi)etition  between  them. 

(23)  The  molasses  industry  would  be  immediately  and  certainly  de- 
stroyed by  the  proposed  tariff,  and  for  some  years,  while  the  basiness 
was  being  established  abroad,  it  is  probable  that  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  molasses  would  come  to  this  country  seeking  a  market  in  its 
crude  state.  The  molasses-boiling  houses  being  out  of  existence,  and 
therefore  not  in  position  to  work  this  up  into  different  form,  would  caose 
this  raw,  crud^  molasses  to  hang  a  drug  on  the  market  to  the  very  se- 
rious detriment  and  loss  of  the  producers  of  native  molasses  in  Louisi- 
ana. 


OIL  PAINTINGS,  WATER-COLORS,  ETC. 

FLineB  176  to  179  inoloBiye,  page  S^WHb  biU,  H.  B.  No.  9061, 1st  aesaion  IlfUetb 

CoogTeaa,  Hay,  1888.] 

ThU  does  not  eoBt  one  €mi,  Imt  U  wuty  wave  numy  of  you  money.    ComOf  Brother  Congnm' 
man,  read  it  and  mark  the  demger  eignoL 

.  The  story  printed  below  has  a  moral.    Bead  it  tiirongh  and  you  will 
dnd  it  at  the  end. 

The  following  is  a  Democratic  statement  of  the  American  working- 
man's  burden  of  taxes  under  the  tariff  of  March  3, 1883 : 

A  true  tariff  etory^Someihing  for  worJOngmen  to  read  and  ponder  on. 
tFnm  Che  FUladelphiA  Brening  Call,  Hay,  1B88.] 

The  American  workingmau  returns  at  night  tcom  his  toil  dad  in  a 
woolen  suit  taxed  55  per  cent.,  stockings  and  undershirt  taxed  76  per 
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cent,  a  cottOD  sbirt  taxed  45  per  cent^  a  woolen  bat  taxed  76  per  cent*! 
Hud  i^erebaDce,  u  pair  of  gloves  in  wiuter  taxed  75  per  cent. 

ne  carries  Id  bis  band  bis  tin  dinner  pail  taxed  45  per  cent.^  and  greets 
bis  wiie  witli  a  cbeery  smile  as  sbe  looks  at  him  tbrougb  tbe  window 
pane  taxed  00- per  cent.,  from  wbicb  she  has  drawn  aside  the  cnrtains 
taxed  40  per  cent. 

After  scraping  his  boots  on  a  scraper  taxed  45  per  cent,  he  wipes 
tbem  on  a  mat  of  bagging  taxed  40  per  e«nt. ;  be  lifts  the  door-latch 
taxed  45  per  cent.,  steps  in  on  a  carpet  taxed  63  per  cent.,  and  gives  a 
ki^s  to  bis  wife  in  a  woolen  dress  taxed  70  per  cent.  She  has  a  needle 
taxed  25  per  cent,  in  ber  band  with  which  she  has  been  mending,  with 
thread  taxed  46  per  cent.,  an  alpaca  umbrella  taxed  50  per  cent. 

It  is  a  small  brick  house,  wbicb  they  bq^ve  bought  with  their  hard 
earnings  of  a  building  association.  The  bricks  were  taxed  20  p^r  cent., 
tbe  lumber  taxed  16  per  cent.,  and  the  paint  54  per  cent.  The  wall-pa- 
per, taxed  25  per  cent.,  makes  the  room  brighter,  with  its  plain  furni- 
tore  taxed  35  per  cent. 

Hanging  his  hat  on  a  brass  pin  taxed  45  per  cent,  he  hangs  his  pail 
on  a  steel  pin  taxed  45  per  cent  and  proceeds  to  get  ready  for  his  sup- 
per. He  washes  his  hands  with  castile  soap  taxed  20  per  cent,  in  a  tin 
basin  taxed  45  per  cent,  and  wipes  them  on  a  cotton  towel  taxed  45  per 
cent  He  then  goes  to  the  looking-glass  taxed  45  per  cent  and  Axes  his 
hair  with  a  brush  and  comb  taxed  ^  per  cent 

He  is  now  ready  for  his  supper  which  his  wife  has  cooked  on  a  stove 
taxed  45  per  cent,  with  pots  aqd  kettles  taxed  5'i  per  cent  Tbe  table 
is  spread  with  tbe  commonest  crockery,  taxed  55  percent,  and  he  drinks 
bis  water  out  of  a  cheap  glass  tumbler  taxed  45  per  cent  His  meal  is 
a  frugal  one,  because  hard  times  have  cut  bis  wages  down  and  be  is 
saving  every  cent  be  can  to  pay  the  next  installment  due  on  his  house. 

With  an  appetite  worthy  of  an  ampler  meal  he  takes  up  bis  knife  and 
fork  taxed  45  per  cent  and  begins  to  eat  a  piece  of  salted  fish  taxed  25 
per  cent  He  pours  on  it  a  little  vinegar  taxed  36  per  cent  Upon  his 
boiled  potatoes,  taxed  40  per  cent.,  he  sprinkles  salt  taxed  80  per  cent, 
and  eats  a  small  pickle  taxed  35  per  cent.  He  ends  bi^  meal  with  a 
pudding  of  rice  taxed  112  per  cent,  and  an  orange  taxed  20  per  cent 

After  supper  he  smokes  a  pipe  and  enjoys  the  happiness  of  bis  wife, 
who  has  this  day  bought  a  woolen  shawl  taxed  65  per  cenc,  a  black  silk 
dress  taxed  50  per  cent.,  and  a  pair  of  scissors  taxed  15  per  cent" 

The  rich  man  is  now  said  to  be  the  real  recipient  of  all  of  this.  And 
that  he  gathers  tbe  whole  profit  crop.  Tbe  wage-earner  is  said  not  to 
get  his  share  of  the  boodle. 

How  is  this  to  be  changed  ! 

Mr.  Mills,  of  Texas,  is  the  Hercules  expected  to  lift  this  dreadful 
burden.    He  is  trying  Jto  doit  by  H.  E.  No.  9051.    How  does  he  do  it  t 

How  Mr.  Mills's  heart  must  have  bled  for  the  workingman  as  he  re- 
duces the  necessaries  of  life  above  enumerated  from  10  to  M  per  cent 
for  the  poor ;  and  the  largest  item,  consumed  as  an  article  of  luxury  by 
the  rich,  be  puts  on  the  free  list 

Mr.  Mills  reduces  tbe  tarifi  burdens  of  tbe  poor  workingman  by  bis 
bill  in  lines  176  to  179,  page  8,  by  making  oil  paintings,  water-colors, 
and  statuary  used  for  luxury  and  private  use  free.  Tbe  duty  on  tbem 
is  now  30  per  cent 

He  proposes  to  make  tbem  free,  wbicb  is  in  tbe  interest  of  tbe  rich. 
Bat  art  is  so  good  for  the  massesf  Yes,  so  it  is,  luu  the  poor  man  now 
pays,  and  is  to  pay,  25  per  cent  duty  under  the  Mills  bill  for  his  chro- 
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mo,  lithograph,  or  ODgraving  to  decorate  his  house,  bat  the  rich  man  u 
to  buy  his  $60,000  pictare  in  Barope  and  bring  it  into  America  ft^ee. 

An  art  is  now  admitted  free  for  caltare,  education,  exhibition,  or  in- 
struction, and  is  only  taxed  when  used  for  luxury.  The  amount  of  dnty 
collected  from  the  wealthy  on  oil  paintings,  water-colors,  and  statuary 
used  for  private  luxury  or  trade,  in  1887,  was  $577,771.76.  This  amount 
under  the  Mills  bill  is  to  be  presented  to  the  rich,  while  the  poor,  on  the 
necessaries  of  life,  are  to  continue  to  pay  duties  only  10  to  30  per  cent 
less  than  given  in  the  schedule  above  set  out 

What  reform  t  <^  Qod  help  the  poor  "  and  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means.  ^^  Bless  the  rich  "  is  the  logic  of  this  position.  Come,  brethren, 
hedge  while  you  can,  and  some  of  you  may  not  be  hunted  by  and  by. 

Strike  these  lines  out,  They  affect  and  were  inserted  in  the  interest 
of  the  Yanderbilts,  Belmont,  Marquard,  and  other  picture-buying  mil- 
lionaires. These  men  and  their  kind  have  petitioned  and  worked  for 
this  for  years.  For  the  evils  of  such  legislation  and  its  being  anti-Dem- 
ocratic, see  speech  of  Hon.  Roger  Q.  Mills,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, May  19,  1884,  and  also  that  of  Hon.  Poindexter  Dunn,  of  Ala- 
bama, on  the  same  day,  on  a  bill  of  Mr.  Belmont^s,  reported  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to  merely  reduce  the  duty  on  foreign  art 
imported  and  used  for  luxury  by  individuals. 

Bead  these  speeches,  brethren;  they  are  conclusive.  The  House 
thought  so,  and  by  52  ayes  to  179  nays,  97  not  voting^  c(»oneri2ed  the 
bill. 

Do  it  again,  brethren.  It  will  be  aoighteons  deed  and  act.  Take 
this  $577,771.75  off  of  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  let  it  remain 
on  this  aosolute  luxury* 

See  the  petition  of  mor«  than  400  resident  American  artists  asking  for 
the  retention  of  this  dnty. 


For  five  years  past  a  determined  battle  has  been  waged  by  rich  men 
and  their  agents  to  repeal  the  clause  in  the  tariff  act  of  March  3, 1883, 
whereby  foreign  art  used  as  an  article  of  luxury  bears  a  duty  of  30  per 
cent.  It  was  urged  that  American  art  students  abroad  would  be  dis- 
criminated against  and  illy  treated  :  not  one  has  been.  That  they  re- 
ceived exceptional  favors  at  the  hands  of  foreign  authorities  which  would 
be  withdrawn ;  American  art  students  abroad  then  and  now  receive  no 
favors  which  an  African  negro  can  not  have  or  get,  provided  always  that 
they  have  money.    All  of  this  was  subterfuge. 

The  entire  movement  is  the  result  of  much  avarice,  some  honest  feel- 
ipgv  gQsb,  and  falsQ  sentiment,  as  all  foreign  art  for  culture,  education, 
and  exhibition  is  now  admitted  free  by  the  law  which  they  want  re- 
pealed. Attention  is  called  to  the  Mills  bill,  lines  176-179,  page  8,  H. 
fi.  TSo.  9051,  first  session,  Fiftieth  Congress.  The  lines  noted  above 
propose  a  radical  departure  from  any  and  every  principle  of  a  true  tariff 
law. 

They  propose  to  admit  free  of  duty  oil  paintings,  water-colors,  and 
statuary,  produced,  made,  and  manufactured  by  foreigners,  and  to  be 
used  by  Americans  for  trade  or  luxury.  They  propose  to  remove,  not 
reduce,  a  dnty  laid  on  articles  of  absolute  luxury,  while  retaining  du- 
ties on  articles  of  necessity. 

They  propose  to  contribute  to  the  rich  who  buy  foreign  works  of  art, 
as  above  enumerated,  more  than  $577,771.75  per  year  now  received  in 
duties,  while  the  poor  continue  to  pay  duties  on  the  necessaries  of  life. 
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They  propose  to  give  Yanderbilt  and  other  rich  foreigB-pictore  bayeni 
(they  do  not  usually  buy  Americau  pictares)  their  pictures  free,  while 
Maguire,  the  laborer,  must  contiuue  to  pay  duty  on  his  mush-bowl,  his 
shirty  hi»  paats,  bis  hat,  and  his  other  necessaries  la  the  end  that  duties 
may  Ue  paiil  ibIo  the  Treasiuy,  so  that  the  Treasurer  can  i>ay  to  Yander- 
biM  9pd  the  other  United  States  bondholders  (piotures  are  free  from  all 
tax)  interest  on  their  bondholdiugs.  The  Yauderbilts  are  repoirted  to 
have  $4(^4)00,000  of  United  States  registered  4  per  cents.  They  are 
among  the  largest  of  foreign-picture  buyers.  They  want  free  art  duty. 
Why  should  any  bondholder  be  exempt  from  assisting  in  helping  pay  the 
iatereat  on  his  untaxed  bonds  ?  Why  not  give  Maguire  and  hie  children 
a  chance  !  Can  any  American  Congress  violate  with  impunity  the  rights 
of  any  of  its  citizens  t  ^ 

FOREIGN  ART  ONLY  DUTIABLE  WHEN  USED  POB  LUXUEY  OR  TBADB. 

The  act  of  March  3, 1883,  the  existing  tariff  law,  provides  that  all  for- 
eign art  for  elucation,  culture,  exhibition^  museums,  chnrcUes,  associa- 
tions, etc,  enters  free.  See  also  sees.  2503, 2508, 2509,  Eevised  Statutes 
United  States. 

Foreign  art  imported  for  private  use,  luxury,  decoration.of  private 
houses,  trade  or  commerce,  as  are  silks,  feathers  diamonds,  ribbons,  vel- 
vets, champagnes,  brandies,  Persian  rugs,  only  is  now  taxed  for  ex- 
penses of  the  Government. 

A  tariff  on  foreign  art  used  for  luxury  has,  in  one  form  or  another,  been 
the  rule  almost  continuously  since  1790.  Incoming  foreign  art  for  pri- 
vate use  has  always  been  considered  an  article  of  luxury,  and  when  rev- 
enues were  to  be  raised  for  expenses  of  Government  has  been  one  of  the 
luxuries  taxed.    There  is  no  tariff  duty  on^  any  American  art. 

THE  SEVERAL  TARIFFS  ON  FOREiaN  ART. 

Tariff  1790-'91, 1792, 10  per  cent  ad  valorem  5  acts  of  1794  and  1795, 10 
per  cent. ;  acts  of  1797-1800, 12^  per  cent.;  acts  of  1804, 1807,  and  1808, 
15  per  cent. ;  acts  of  1812, 1813,  1815,  and  1816,  30  per  cent ;  acts  of 
1841  and  1842,  20  per  cent ;  acts  of  1812  and  1846,  paintings  on  glass, 
30  per  cent.;  others  free.  Act  1861  to  March  3,  1883, 10  per  cent; 
abt  March  3, 1883,  30  per  cent 

The  petitions  which  have  been  presented  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives for  free  foreign  art  fur  i)rivate  use  or  luxury  have  been  from 
millionaires,  art  dealers,  art  hucksters,  artists  who  earnestly  believe 
in  free  trade,  artists  who  are  dependent,  and  some  cranks,  almost  all 
of  these  nrged  on  by  rich  men.  The  majority  .of  them  have  asked  that 
oil  paintings,  water  colors,  statuary,  etchings,  engravings,  and  litho- 
graphs be  admitted  free. 

The  Conunittee  of  Ways  and  Means  provide  for  oil  paintings,  water- 
colors,  and  some  statuary,  leaving  out ''  etchings,  engravings,  and  lith- 
ographs," again  discriminating  in  iavor  of  the  rich. 

JUSTICE  SnOUJ^p  BE  THE  BULS. 

If  one  kind  of  art  is  to  be  ireo,  why  not  all  f  Why  should  not  this 
free  art  clause  embrace  the  art  of  engraving;,  etching,  lithographing, 
and  all  carving  and  statuary !  And  why  not  porcelains  and  bronzes! 
All  are  pleasant  aids  to  culture. 

Give  the  poor  man  his  low-priced  picture  free,  if  you  give  the  rich 
man  his  high-priced  one  free. 
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IP  AST  IS  TO  BE    FBBEy  WHY  NOT    ASTI0LE8   ENTBBINO    INTO   tTti 

HANtTPAOTUBBt 

In  justice  to  American  artists  residing  in  the  United  States,  if  oil 
paintings  and  water -colors  painted  by  foraign  artists  (in  countries  where 
materials  are  free  and  all  living  expenses  qnite  30  per  cent  lower  Hiaa 
in  the  United  States)  are  to  be  hereaft^  admitted  ftee,  all  articles  in 
aid  of  art  progress  and  cnltore,  or  for  art  instraotion,  or  used  in  the 
making  of  pictures  should  also  be  admitted  free. 

Our  artists  residing  in  America  now  pay  very  heavy  dutieson  almost 
all  of  the  materials ;  they  are  as  foUows :  On  linseed  oil,  25  cents  per 
gallon ;  white  lead,  3  cents  per  pound ;  turpentine,  20  cents  per  gal- 
lon ;  varnishes,  40  cents  per  gallon  and  $1.25  in  addition  if  spirit  var- 
nishes; colors  and  paints,  water,  tube,  or  otherwise,  including  lakes,  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem ;  pallette  knives,  46  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  gold 
leaf  for  frames,  $1.50  per  package  of  600  sheets ;  silver  leaf  for  frames, 
76  cents  per  package  of  600  sheets ;  drawing  paper,  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem ;  hair  pencils  and  brushes  used  by  painters,  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem ;  painters'  canvas,  36  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  gold  frames,  35 
per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  reductions  by  H.  E.  0015,  the  Mills  bill,  in  all 
of  its  articles  enumerated  above  are  slight. 

If  foreign  oil  paintings  and  water-colors  are  to  be  admitted  free,  the 
following  should  be  added  to  the  free  list,  in  aid  of  art  culture  and  in- 
struction : 

^<  Lithographs,  etchings,  engravings," — bounder  unbound — '^  art  books 
and  pamphlets,  statuary  of  whatever  materials,  such  as  marble,  stone, 
wood,  ivory,  metal  or  plaster,"  all  being  indispensable  aids  to  art  prog- 
ress. 

^^  Linseed  oils  used  by  artists,  all  tube  and  water  colors^  including 
lakes,  all  varnishes  used  by  artists,  drawing  paper,  hair  pencils,  brushes 
used  by  artists,  painters'  canvas,  palette  knives,  palettes,  easels,  frames 
ibr  pictures  (oils  and  water-colors),  and  gold  and  silver  leaf  used  in 
making  picture  i^mes." 

If  statuary  is  to  be  admitted  free,  '^  all  marble  for  statuary  and  orna- 
ments" should  also  be  admitted  frt^,  as  our  sculptors  and  designers  will 
be  much  benefited  thereby,  and  the  work  of  cutting  can  be  done  here, 
and  another  industry  thus  be  created. 

Frames  are  indispensable  to  pictures,  and  these  the  artists  generally 
have  to  buy.  Besides,  they  are  frequently  designed  by  artists  in  Bn- 
rope  for  individual  pictures,  and  add  much  to  the  appearance  and  finish 
of  the  painting  or  water-color. 

Art  for  private  use  and  purpotee  of  deooratUm  ii  aibioluto  luamry— yo«  oan  not  eai  iL  dHtik 
itf  or  wear  H.-^A  hit  of  legUUtUve  kittary  M  tofroefordgn  art  u$edfor  htamry.-^Awanh 
ingfrom  the  near  past. 

May  19, 1884,  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  on  the  question  of  the 
suspension  of  the  rules,  to  pass  a  bill  reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
(H.  B.  6751),  to  merely  reduce  the  duty  of  30  to  10  per  cent  on  foreign 
art  Mr.  Boger  Mills,  of  Texas,  then  a  member  of  that  committee  and  now 
its  chairman,and  who,  in  fact,  does  not  believe  in  the  principle  of  the 
free  art  clause  of  his  bill,  made  the  following  remarks  in  opposition  to 
the  bill,  and  his  remarks  and  those  of  Hon.  Poiudexter  Dunn,  of  Ar- 
kansas, then  and  now  a  member  of  the  House,  defeated  it  Mr.  Benton 
McMillen,  of  TennesseCi  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Wilson,  of  West  ¥irginia,  now 
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m^nbers  of  Ways  and  ftieans,  voted  no ;  and  Mr.  O.  B.  Breckinridge,  of . 
Arkansas,  also  now  of  Ways  and  Means,  did  not  vote. 

Speech  of  Mr  Mill$,^(AgainMt  free  foreign  art  for  luxury,) — Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posecL  to  tbiB  bill  not  so  much  on  account  of  tbe  amount  of  reyenae  that  is  involved 
m  it  as  on  account  of  tbe  violation  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  correct  jprinciple  of 
levyinic  taxation.  The  whole  of  onr  onerons  system  of  Federal  taxation  is  levied  on 
conaamption.  We  do  not  tax  the  property  of  the  wealthy.  Now,  I  hold  that  all 
property  onght  to  be  taxed,  becanse  pix>perty  is  powerless ;  the  object  of  government  is 
to  protect,  and  that  which  needs  protection  more  than  anything  else  in  this  world  is 
property.  Bat  onr  whole  system  of  taxation  is  levied  on  consumption,  and  rests  in- 
discriminately on  all  the  population  of  the  country  irrespective  of  their  capacity  to 
pay — that  is,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  property  they  own.  It  ouffht  to  be  so  ap- 
portioned even  in  levying  it  on  consumption  that  the  wealthy  should  bear  some  ap- 
propriate part  of  the  burden. 

Now,  here  it  is  proposed  that  we  shall  go  and  takeoff  taxation  from  a  Inxury.  •  •  • 

A  painting  is  a  Inxury ;  a  foreign  painting  especially  is  a  luxury  which  costs  much 
money.  It  goes  to  adorn  the  panors  of  the  wealthy ;  and  you  ought  not  to  take  off 
the  taxation  they  pay  when  the  House  positively  refused  the  other  day  to  reduce  the 
taxation  on  a  woolen  shirt.  Ton  refused  to  reduce  the  taxation  on  woolen  goods  and 
on  boots  and  shoes,  and  on  farming  implements  and  on  all  the  implements  with 
which  our  people  toil  to  make  their  daily  subsistence.  Ton  refased  to  take  20  per 
cent,  off  that  taxation ;  and  yet  you  are  ready  to  reduce  the  taxation  on  a  magnifi- 
cent painting  from  30  per  cent  down  to  10  per  cent. 

On  the  implements  ot  labor,  some  of  them,  yon  levy  a  tax  of  from  75  to  100  per  cent. 
The  necessaries  of  life  in  the  shape  of  clothing  and  food  come  in  under  a  rate  of  duty  of 
100  per  cent. ,  and  yon  refased  to  reduce  it  to  50  or  60  per  cent.  And  at  the  same 
time  you  propose  to  bring  down  the  duty  on  the  magnificent  paintings  which  are  im- 
ported to  adorn  the  parlors  of  a  Gonld  or  Yanderbilt  to  10  per  cent.  And  the  House 
was  asked  to  put  them  on  the  free  list  becanse  the  tax  was  burdensome.  What  a 
record  we  are  making  to  go  before  the  country  upon  I  How  strong  an  appeal  we  will 
be  able  to  make  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  upon  such  a  record! 

Speech  of  Mr,  Dunn, —  •  •  •  We.  the  Democrats,  seek  to  make  all  taxation 
equal  and  uniform,  to  limit  it  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  revenues,  to  remove  all  un- 
necessary taxation,  and  to  take  it  off  of  tbe  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  let  itrest^ 
as  far  as  possible,  upon  luxuries.  Every  argument  that  comes  from  the  Bepublican 
side  of  the  House  and  every  motion  that  comes  from  members  on  that  side  of  the 
House  is  an  argument  or  motion  based  upon  the  idea  of  j^rotecting  something  or 
Domebody,  and  the  only  inquiry  with  them  is,  Whom  does  it  protect  and  how  much 
does  it  protect!  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  [.Mr.  Kasson]  holds  up  a  bundle  of  peti- 
tions from  American  artists,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  says  that  they  ask  for  no  pro- 
tection. I  do  not  care  what  protection  they  ask  for  or  do  not  ask  for.  If  they  ask 
me  for  protection,  I  would  refuse  to  give  it  to  them  as  protection  and  for  the  sake  of 
protection. 

*  *  *  Limit  this  bill  to  the  simple  removal  of  those  discriminations,  and  leave 
the  tariff  on  the  works  of  all,  as  yon  do  the  tariff  on  all  the  necessities  of  life  con- 
sumed by  the  poor,  and  I  will  vote  for  it ;  but  when  you  reduce  the  tariff  on  works  of 
art  and  other  luxuries  of  the  rich,  I  demand  the  same  or  a  greater  reduction  on  the 
necessaries  of  life.  . 

Mr.  Kasson.  That  is  all  this  does. 

Mr.  Dunk.  Oh,  no ;  it  reduces  the  tariff  on  works  of  art  fiom  30  to  10  per  cent.  And 
this  redaction  of  taxation  is  on  the  luxuries  and  fine  ornaments  of  the  very  rich.  Not 
only  can  the  poor  not  afford  these  things,  but  people  of  average  good  fortunes  can  not. 
The  burdens,  galling  as  they  are,  that  rest  upon  the  great  masses  of  the  people  are  to 
remain  as  the  pressing  necessities  of  a  great  war  that  ended  twenty  years  ago  left 
them. 

These  are  some  of  my  objections  to  the  bill.  It  is  wrong  in  principle  and  unjust  to 
take  taxes  off  of  the  luxuries  of  the  rich  while  we  are  refusing  to  take  off  the  necessities 
of  the  poor.    •    •    • 

Tax  the  salt  of  the  humblest  laborers  of  the  land  and  take  off  the  tax  from  the  one- 
hundred- thousand-dollar  painting  and  other  works  of  art  of  the  millionaire!  Is  that 
iostice  f  Tax  the  wool  hat  or  the  blankets  of  the  toiling  millions,  and  take  it  off  of  the 
luxuries  of  the  rich!  [Applause.  1  Tax  tbe  trace-chains,  the  implements  of  industry 
of  the  laboring  masses,  and  give  the  wealthy  their  luxuries  and  ornaments  free  1  Give 
away  the  revenue  of  the  Government  from  whisky  to  Jobbers,  but  leave  the  tax  to  be 
paid  by  the  consumer! 

Sir,  go  on  in  that  line  of  revenue  reform  (f )  and  the  country  will  rise  up  and  ask  us. 
Is  all  this  pretension  of  tariff  reform  a  Trojan  horse  with  an  army  of  spoilsmen  con- 
cealed within  ity  or  are  yon  earnestly  aad  honestly  for  reforming  the  administration 
•ad  radndng  taxation t    [Applause.]    Sir,  let  os  all  go  home»  u  that  is  the  role  and 
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if  tflmt  i»  to  be  onr  poliov»  with  oar  lieads  bowed  down  in  shaoM  and  kimiiliatkm,  oob- 
ftasing  onr  sins  and  oaluag  upon  the  OMonteins  to  £iU  vpon  as  end  liida  osftom  4hs 
sifltht  of  «  deoeiyed  and  betrayed  people.    *    •    • 

iTow.  sir.  it  is  onfortanate  that  no  man  can  speak  for  the  taz*payer  here  withoot 
being  howled  against  as  a  commonist  or  a  demagogne.  Bir,  that  dennnoiatioii  luis 
no  terrofe  for  me ;  and  so  long  as  I  stand  here  yoa  uiall  never,  with  my  eoneent,  reoMnre 
taxation  from  whisky,  nor  from  works  of  art,  nor  from  Inxories,  nor  from  silks,  nor 
from  finoTaiment  of  any  kind  antil  you  rednoe  it  on  all  the  artioles  consanMd  by  ihe 
toiling  poor  and  the  overtaxed  people  of  this  oonntiy.    [ Af^laase.  ] 

Tlie  Hoa«6  by  yeas  62,  nays  179, 97  not  votiiig,  stnuigled  tke  bill. 

Mr.  Mills  and  Mr.  Dnnn  killed  iU 

What  wonders  time  works. 

Mr.  Mills,  now  as  chairman  of  Ways  and  Means»  reports  even  a  more 
radical  and  sweeping  change  than  b^ore  proposed.  He  proposes  not  to 
reduce  a  tax  on  a  luxury,  but  to  remove  it,  at  the  same  timeiaerdy 
reducing  taxes  on  most  necessaries  of  life. 

• 

MB.  lOIiLS  AGAIN  ON  LUXURIS8,  IN  THE  HOXTSE,  APBU.  20,  188& 

Mr.  Mills,  on  reporting  H.  of  B.  No.  9051,  made  an  eloquent  and  ex- 
tended address.  He  ouUined  the  policy  of  the  revenue-reduction  plan 
of  the  bill  and  of  his  party. 

Ho  said,  ^<  They  (the  originators  of  the  tariff  of  1861)  made  haste  to 
roll  all  the  burdens  of  taxation  off  the  shoulders  of  the  wealthy  and  lay 
them  Jipoa  the  shoulders  of  those  who  could  only  pay  as  they  procaied 
the  means  bytheir  daily  toiL" 

Exactly.  You  do  this  Mr.  Mills,  when  you  recOTomend,  as  you  do, 
art  for  luxuiy  for  the  rich,  free,  while  you  tax  the  blankets,  boots, 
stockings,  and  underwear  of  the  poor  by  your  bill. 

Agaiur^ 

<^  We  on  this  side  of  the  House  have  been  trying  to  reduce  taxation  on 
the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  people,  and  so  far  without  success.'' 

Does  the  free  foreign  art  to  the  extent  of  over  $577,000,  by  your  bill 
presented  to  the  rich,  while  salt,  food,  and  clothes  to  the  poor  remain 
taxed,  bear  any  relation  to  the  abovet 

Again — 

<^  We  must  make  a  new  departure  instead  of  laying  the  burdens  of 
taxation  on  the  necessaries  of  litiB,"  etc. 

Permit  me— does  this  refer  to  free  foreign  art  for  the  luxury  of  the 
rich,  as  proposed  by  your  billt 

In  closing — 

*^  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  bill  we  have  presented  to  you  •  e  • 
will  become  a  law.  I  earnestly  hope  when  the  Treasury  is  full  to  over 
flowiug  of  the  i>eople's  hard  earnings,  you  will  lighten  their  burdens  and 
reduce  the  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life." 

Does  free  foreign  art  to  the  rich,  as  proposed  by  your  bill,  with  neces- 
saries taxed,  aid  the  people  who  work  t 

Again — 

*^  Although  the  bUl  we  propose  is  not  all  that  we  could  have  asked, 
although  it  is  a  very  moderate  bill ;  yet  it  will  send  comfort  and  happi- 
ness into  the  homes  and  bosoms  of  the  poor  laboring  people  of  tUs 
country.'' 

How,  Mr.  MUtel  by  giving  more  than  $677,000  of  revenues  derived 
firom  the  luxury  of  free  foreign  art  to  the  rich,  and  making  your  beloved 
poor  continue  to  pay  tax  on  the  necessaries  of  lifet  Queer  old  lofpe, 
this. 

^^I  ask  you  now  in  behalf  of  thMi,  the  poor  laboring  people,  to  eon* 
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aider  their  etaims  and  help  to  reda^  the  burdens  that  have  so  long  been 
laid  iii>on  their  shoulders." 

Brave  words,  Mr.  Mills  I  Now  act  by  moving  to  strike  oat  lines  176' 
to  179,  page  8  of  your  bill,  which  presents  $577,000  of  these  poor  people's 
money  to  the  rich  who  do  not  need  it,  and  leaves  the  law  as  to  free  for- 
eign art  for  luxury  as  it  is. 

You  do  net  believe  in  free  art  for  Inxuxy.  You  are  a  frank,  honest 
man,  badly  deluded  in  many  things  as  to  the  tarifE;  and  probably  out- 
voted in  your  committee  as  to  this.  Strike  it  out,  Mr.  Mills,  and  your 
public  record  as  to  this  will  be  consistent. 

Thomas  Dokalbsoi?, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Preaerve  tkU :  mora  to  follow  I    Theff  wiU  he  mlgktjf  kiiere$Hng  reading  for  eome  of  yon. 

Brothers  of  the  House  of  ^^resentatives,  just  a  moment 

This  year  is  to  be  full  of  surprises;  many  of  ^ou  hold  your  seats  now 
by  accidents— many  of  you  will  lose  them  by  incidents. 

Vote,  brothers,  vote  with  card,  on  the  items  of  the  Mills  bill — H.  B. 
No.  9061. 

This  refers  to  lines  170-179,  Inclusive,  page  8  otthe  Mills  bill. 

Make  a  note  of  this.  In  the  Forty  eighth  Congress,  first  session(Bec- 
ord,  pages  4294  to  4298,  inclusive),  you  will  see  the  action  of  the  House 
on  a  similar  but  less  vicious  proposition.  The  House,  on  May  19, 1884, 
on  a  bill  reported  by  Mr.  Hurd  (got  left  the  fall  following)  from  the 
Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives,  6751,  by  their  direction, 
and  which  was  to  reduce  the  duty  on  oil  painti^^gs,  water  colors,  and 
statuary  from  30  to  10  per  cent.  ^30  per  cent,  is  now  the  law  under  the 
act  of  March  30, 1883),  after  a  full  discussion  set  its  eyes  in  death  by  a 
vote  of  52  in  its  favor  to  179  against  it,  and  92  not  voting. 

Mr.  Mills,  then  of  Ways  and  Means,  now  its  chairman,  made  the  best 
speech  against  the  bill  and  defeated  it.  Kow  he  reports  a  more  sur- 
prising and  utterly  indefensible  proposition  in  his  bill  Ko.  9051,  lines 
176  to  179,  page  8,  at  present  before  the  House,  which  ir,  <^  paintings  in 
oil  or  water  colors  and  statuary  not  otherwise  provided  for,  finee."  Oh, 
Mr.  Mills!  Understand  that  this  means  oil  paintings,  water  colors,  or 
statuary  used  for  private  luxury,  as  now  by  existing  law  all  such  workif 
for  education,  culture,  public  galleries,  churches,  associations^  art  dubs, 
museams  are  free,  and  that  they  are  only  taxed  30  per  cent,  when  used 
as  articles  of  luxury,  as  are  diamonds,  silks,  wines,  etc. 

Mr.  Mills  now  proposes  to  reverse  this.  Hats,  shoes,  coats,  shirts, 
picks,  shovels,  and  food  are  to  pay  a  duty,  while  this  luxury  of  the  rich 
is  to  be  free.  It  is  not  reduced  as  other  articles  are  in  the  Mills  bill, 
but  is  to  be  absolutely  free  of  duty.  Blessed  are  the  rich,  is  the  logic 
of  this  part  of  the  Mills  bill. 

Brothers,  notice  below.  It  will  interest  you.  It  goes  right  home  to 
the  vitals  of  some  of  you. 

Almost  all  of  you  want  to  come  again,  eht  Be  careful;  something 
will  drop  this  fall,  and  for  your  own  sakes  don't  aid  it  any  more  than 
you  can  help. 

In  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  May  19, 1884,  on  the  motion  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  a  bill— House  of  Bepresentatives,  p.  6761,  a  bill 
to  merely  reduce  the  existing  duty  of  30  per  cent,  on  oil  paintings,  water 
colors,  and  statuary  4  to  10  per  cent.,  where  the  same  was  used  for  lux- 
ury. The  Mills  bill  (lines  176  to  179,  page  8)  proposes  to  make  such 
articles,  when  used  for  luxury,  free. 
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The  vote. — ^Those  in  italics  in  all  lists  are  now  in  the  Honsei  viz,  May 
11,  1888. 

The  qneation  was  taken;  and  there  were — ^yeas,  52;  nays,  179;  not 
votiug^  92 ;  as  follows : 

YBAS-62. 


Mr.  Q.  E.  Adama 

Mr.  Hancoolc 

Ifr.XymaA 

Mr.Ranney 

AikPD 

H.  H.  Hatch 

McCoid 

Feed 

HHfiufiit 

Herbert 

8.  H.  Miller 

Biee 

Jil&unt 

HiBCOOk 

Mitchell 

BoektoeU 

Bn^iiflhead 

HiU 

Monison 

W.  F.  Bogen 

Bg<ld 

Hnrd 

Matchler 

Seymoor 

a.  A  Vox 

J.  K.  Jones 

O'Hara 

Slocom 

Dart^'ui 

T.  J.  J<mei 

Pettibone 

l^ons 

Dor*lieimer 

Kamon 

Phelpe 

C.  A.  Sumner 

EUi&ti 

JTean 

Poland 

TiUman 

Garrison 

KeUey 

Potter 

H.O,Titmer 

Gli«coclt 

LeFevxe 

Prior 

Van  Eaton 

Gret^iileaf 

Xon^ 

Bankin 

Wolford 

NAYS-m. 

Mr.  Alt^xfLDder 

ICr.LN.  Evans 

Mr.LeiHa 

Mr.T.G.Skhiiier 

Anderfon 

Everhart 

Lowry 

Smalla 

Atkinson 

J.  H.  Evina 

McOotnat,. 

Smith 

hAulisy 

Ferrell 

MeOormiek 

Snydsr 

BaikijOiao 

Finerty 
FoUett 

McMiOen* 
Millard 

Spoansr 
jfiringer 

Barr 

Foran 

J.F.Maier 

£Se 

£a*fn« 

Funston 

MUUken 

Bea(sh 

Fyan 

MiUt*' 

Stevens 

Biflbflfl 

*Oeddea 

Money 

Strait 

BI neb  bum 

Gof 

Morr<U 

D.  H.  Sumner 

Bland 

Gravea 

Monlton 

Talbott 

Ii0utfl!e 

ehienther 

Mnidrow 

B,B.  Taylor 

Brajntird 

HalaeU 

Murphy 

J.  D,  Taylor 

J.  H.  Brewflr 

Hammond 

Neeoe 

J.  M.  Taylor 

T.  If,  Brovme^ 

Hanback 
Hardeman 

mimm 

J.B.Thomaa 

W.  W.  Brown 

NiehoOg 

Thompeon 
Throckmorton 

Bumci 

Hardy 

Nutting 

Cabell 

Harmer 
Hart 

OohUtree 

CalklDe 

J.  J.  O'NeiU 

Tolly 

j;  M.  CampbftU 

W.  H.  Hatch 

Parker 

Oscar  Turner 

Cannon 

Hajrnes 

Fatton 

Valentine 

C&Tl^i^m 

Hemphm 

Fayeon  .  . 

VanAlstyue 

Cftflftidy 

Pieioe 

Vance 

C^ftv 

Henley 

8.  W.  Fea 

Wait 

CUirtenU 

Hepbam 
.  G.  W.  Hewitt 

S.J.PeeUe 

Wakefield 

Cobb 

FtrHni 

Ward 

CoanolJy 

'  HobUtaell 

Fetert 

A.  J.  Warner 

Ctisverto 

Holman 

Fott 

Biohard  Wamar 

CosETove 
W,U  Col 

Eolmst 

Price 

Washburn 

Hooper 

Pnsey 
O.  W.  Bay 

Weaver 

■OfUp 
D.  B  OuVb€fQn 

Horr 

Welboni 

Howey 

Beeae 

WcUer 

Curtln 

Hnnt 

Biggs 

Milo  White 

O.  n  Davis 

Johnson 

SoSnieon 

Tfiftifu 

R.  T.  Davk 

B.W.Jonee 

J.  S.  Bobinson 

Williams 

I>tMi»t«r 

J.H.Jonee 

W.  E.  Robinson 

Willis 

Dibrell 

Jordan 

J.  H.  Eogert 

W,L.  Witam- 

'Dancim 

Keiffer 

Bosecrana 

E.  B.  Winans 

Ihinham 

King 
Kleiner 

Byan 

Wood 

Ihtnn 

Scales 

Woodward 

Eaton 

Laoey 

Seney 

Worthington 

EldHd^ 

Laird 

Shaw 

Taple 

El]  wood 

Lamb    « 

Shelley 
Singleton 

Tofk. 

ErmNUreut 

Lanham 

ISTOT  V0TINCh-«2. 

Mr.J.  J.  Adam* 

Mr.  Brutnm 

Mr.W.W.Cnlbertoon 

lHuFomey 

A  mot 

Buchanan 

Collen 

George 

But  boa  t- 

Bnckner 

ChUeheon 

Gibwn 

Bflfoid 

Barleigh 

Davidson 

Green 

Biinnull 

Caldwell 

L.  H.  Davis 

2>.  B.  Hendmtm 

ifr?ri;^wi 

Felix  Campbell 

Dibble 

A.  a  Hewitt 

Blaiicliard 

Candler 

Dodtery 

HUl 

BiiWfn 

Chaoe 

Holton 

Boylo 

Clardy 

Dowd 

ffopkins 

BteciHittndQfi* 

CoiUne 

ElUs 

Houi 

Bmlaup 

Cook 

Fielder 

Houseman 

F.  B-  BrcTfor 

Covington 

Finley 

Hutohlns 

*  It  will  hG  noted  that  Boger  Mills,  of  Texas,  Benton  MoMillen,  of  Tennesaee,  and  W.  L.  Wilflon,  of 
Weat  Vtrginhi,  now  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means,  who  report  a  bill  for  free  art  luxnrv,  on  tbii 
proposition  ta  mf-rtiiiy  redaoo  this  laxnry  duty,  Totecl  po ;  ftD4  Mr*  Q.  R.  ^repto^fio.  i^  Atl 

mfyr  tk  mm^T  Qf  «»i4  99mi»itt^i  414  oot  TOi^t 
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2rOT  TOXDrO-4)MitlBii«d. 


lCr.Jam€t 

]Cr.X»7lmi7 

Iff,  ffanrfgW 

VjKBtnMt 

J«flM« 

limy  ' 

OMiMBaj 

Tnekor 

KeUogiT 

MorpiB 

Baagui 

WMiswoith 

XMteham 

Mone 

BowaU 

Wemple 
J.D.White 

lAwranee 

MiiUer 

JiiMiell 

Ubbj 

Mamy 

OOIM 

0.  K.  81dnn«r 

Jmbm  wilaon 

l4>vering 

O'^toToa 

John  WifliMu 

MeAdQo 

OkmHnCtNm 

J.W.Staw»rt 

Q.  D.  Wlm 

McKimltf 

Tw^9p 

J.  &  Wise 

MAtaon  ' 

Pajne 

Stom    ' 

Yoonn. 

So  (two-thirds  not  voting  in  favor  thereof)  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hard 
was  not  agreed  to. 

How  many  patriots  of  the  fifty-two  who  voted  for  the  Hard  or  Bel- 
mont bill  were  ^^harted  noto  death"  in  the  election  of  1834 1  Oaly 
seventeen  snrvivors  oat  of  fifty-two,  and  some  of  those  from  districts 
where  saflfrage  is  commerce,  and  the  member  is  thas  not  accountable  to 
even  those  who  vote  for  him. 

Don't  arm  your  enemies  with  weapons  to  stab  you. 

This  laxury  qaestion  goes  right  into  the  dinner  pail,  by  the  way  of 
his  reason,  of  the  workingman. 

The  late  Col.  W.  B.  Morrison,  one  of  the  best  of  all  of  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  Forty-ninth  Oongress,  had  .the  lid  of  this  dinner-pail 
shnt  down  on  him  last  election,  and  the  almost  late  Mr.  Speaker  Oar- 
lisle  escaped  from  the  shat-down  of  the  same  lid  by  wiggling  mighty 
lively. 

Look  at  the  vote,  see  the  moral,  and  get  under  cover,  by  striking  oat 
lines  176-179,  p.  8,  of  the  Mills  biU. 


PEARL  BUTTONS. 

8TAIEHEHT  07  X.  B.  PAB8IL,  THOMAS  A.  WXBB,  ASD  WILLIAM 
PAB8IL,  HEWABK,  V.  J. 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  year  kind  reply  to  oar  comma- 
nication.  Please  accept  oar  heartfelt  thanks  for  year  kind  consideration 
and  indalgence.  The  gratitade  wo  feel  for  yoar  promised  assistance 
we  can  not  adequately  express.  While  we  know  that  the  inclination  of 
Congress  is  rather  to  rednce  than  to  increase  the  rates  of  duty,  still  we 
feel  that,  oar  case  being  one  of  snch  extreme  necessity,  an  exception 
might  very  jastly  be  made  in  this  instance.  Oar  object  in  praying  for 
the  repeal  of  the  present  ad  valorem  dnty,  and  the  sabstitation  of  a 
specific  dnty  is — 

First,  Becaase  it  woald  prevent  the  nndervalaation  (as  we  have  be- 
fore stated),  for  it  reqnires  an  expert  to  decide  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy  the  qaality  and  prices  which  should  be  placed  on  the  many  dif- 
ferent styles  and  qualities  of  pearl  buttons. 

Second,  That  a  sufBcient  specific  duty  would  enable  us  to  manufacture 
the  lower  grades  of  goods,  which  at  present  we  are  unable  to  do  owing 
to  the  inadequate  protection  we  now  receive.  All  we  ask  in  order  to 
accomplish  this  is  a  protection  which  will  equalize  the  price  of  foreign 
labor  to  our  standard.  Our  workmen  do  not  expect  exorbitant  wages, 
and  we  as  manufacturers  would  be  satisfied  with  a  very  small  profit. 
There  would  be  a  steady  demand  for  our  product  if  we  could  make  our 
goods  us  cheap  as  they  wre  produoecl  in  Austria*   Bat  tlU9 19  eptirely 
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oat  of  the  question,  owing  to  our  having  to  pay  from  four  to  five  times 
as  much  for  our  labor  as  they  do.  The  manufacture  of  pearl  buttons  is 
only  in  its  infancy  in  this  coantry  and  comparatively  only  a  small  in- 
dustry ;  but  with  the  help  of  the  fostering  hand  of  protection  it  would 
soon  rank  among  the  great.  But  without  this  aid  it  will  soon  become 
extinct.  With  a  protection  that  would  protect,  notonly  would  our  own 
workmen  find  steady  employment,  but  pearl-button  plants  woald  spring 
up  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  thereby  benefiting  greatly  the  vari- 
ous localities  and  giving  employment  to  thousands  of  hands.  This  woald 
of  itself  cause  a  sufficient  competition  to  keep  the  price  of  pearl  buttons 
down  to  the  lowest  figures  at  which  they  could  be  produced,  allowing 
only  fair  wages  for  the  hands  employed  acd  a  small  margin  for  the 
manufacturers.  The  value  of  pearl  buttons  imported  into  this  country 
annually  is  in  the  millions.  In  support  of  this  assertion  we  beg  tx>  in- 
close you  a  letter  received  by  our  Mr.  B.  R.  Parsil,  to  which  he  coald 
only  reply  to  the  party  from  whom  it  was  received  that  it  was  useless 
for  him  to  try  and  figure  against  imported  goods. 

The  letter  will  explain  itself,  and  also  furnish  some  slight  idea  of  the 
quantities  of  pearl  buttons  that  find  a  market  here,  the  production  of 
pauper-paid  and  convict  labor  of  Euroi>e,  especially  Austria.  If  these 
large  quantities  of  goods  could  be  manufactured  in  this  country  it  would 
find  employment  for  thousands  of  Worthy  people.  Honorable  sir,  would 
It  not  alsoi  if  but  in  a  small  way,  be  instrumental  in  reducing  the  in- 
creasing revenue,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  talk  1  All  that  is  required 
to  make  this  an  accomplished  fact  is  a  tariff  to  protect  us  from  the  prison 
and  cheap  labor  of  Austria.  We  ask  not  for  a  protection  which  will 
enable  us  to  erect  costly  plants.  We  ask  not  for  a  protection  which 
will  enable  us  to  make  large  sums  of  money ;  but  all  we  ask  is  for  a  pro- 
tection which  will  enable  us  to  utilize  our  present  plants,  find  employ- 
ment for  our  workmen,  and  make  a  fair  living  for  ourselves. 

Truly  this  can  not  be  asking  too  much.  It  does  not  appear  just  to  us 
to  classify  our  pearl  button  and  place  them  on  the  same  tariff  basis  with 
other  buttons,  in  which  the  manufacturers  have  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  use  more  or  less  of  labor-saving  and  improved  machinery ;  and 
therefore  not  being  compelled  to  come  so  directly  in  competition  with 
the  poor  paid  hand  labor  of  Europe,  as  is  our  case.  There  are  no  bu^ 
tons  manufactured  in  which  hanci  labor  plays  so  important  a  part  as  in 
pearl  buttons,  the  entire  manufacture  of  the  button  being  handwork, 
and  there  is  no  material  utilized  for  buttons  so  hard  and  difficult  to 
work  as  pearl;  still  we  labor  under  every  disadvantage.  Proverbial 
Yankee  ingenuity  has  never  as  yet  been  able  to  solve  the  problem  of 
manufacturing  pearl  buttons  by  machinery.  And  therefore,  honorable 
sir,  Ve  make  a  personal  appeal  for  your  sympathies,  and  beg  yonr  sup- 

Eortfor  our  relief,  so  far  as  you  feel  you  can  consistently  extend  it.  We 
ave  endeavored  to  state  our  case  in  a  plain  and  truthful  manner;  Our 
extreme  necessity  is  not  overdrawn  nor  our  present  condition  a  high- 
colored  argument.    What  we  say  is  only  too  true. 

Honorable  sir,  our  petition  has  reference  to  buttons  made  from  mother- 
of-pearl  and  sea  shells  only;  we  have  no  interest  in  buttons  of  any  other 
description.  We  have  already  stated  our  machinery  can  only  be  util- 
ized for  pearl.  • 

In  reference  to  the  foreign  market  value  of  pearl  buttons  we  are  un- 
able to  give  the  exact  figures,  owing  to  the  great  diff'erence  existing  in 
the  prices  of  the  several  countries  which  manufacture  them.  Por  in- 
stance, a  button  of  a  specified  quality  and  size  would  cost  the  highest 
price  in  England ;  in  France  the  price  would  be  probably  a  little  less, 
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or  nearly  tbe  same ;  ii>  Genuany  it  would  be  lower ;  while  in  Aastria, 
with,  its  cheap  labor  and  prison-manufactured  goods,  they  could  be 
bought  still  lower. 

TbeTarions  stylesof  pearl  buttons  being  so  numerous,  including  styles, 
quality,  and  size,  it  is,  as  you  will  readily  perceive,  almost  an  impossi- 
bility to  select  any  one  size  or  quality  as  a  case  to  figure  from.  Still 
we  think  we  can  give  you  some  figures  as  an  illustration,  which  will 
furnish  you  with  the  information  you  require.  We  will  endeavor  to 
prove  that  with  an  additional  duty  of  15  per  cent,  which  would  be  the 
maximum,  as  we  are  led  to  suppose  (from  your  kind  reply  to  our  former 
communication),  we  could  reasonably  expect,  even  should  we  be  so  for- 
tunate as  to  receive  a  favorable  consideration  of  our  case.  We  will 
therefore  figure  from  a  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  stand-point  and  a 
specific  duty  of  4  cents  per  line,  for  which  we  ask.  For  instance,  an 
eighteen  line  button,  foreign  price  $1  per  gross,  would  give  us  40  cents 
ad  valorem,  72  cents  specific ;  foreign  price  $1 .50  per  gross,  ad  valorem 
60  cents,  specific  72  cents ;  foreign  price  $2  per  gross,  ad  valorem  80 
cents,  specific  72  cents;  foreign  price  $2.50  per  gross,  ad  valorem  $1, 
specific  72  cents;  foreign  price  $3  per  gross,  ad  valorem  $1.20,  specific 
72  cents.  Now  we  take  a  twenty -two  line  size  button,  foreign  price  $1.50 
per  gross,  ad  valorem  60  cents,  specific  88  cents  per  gross ;  foreign  price 
$2  per  gross,  ad  valorem  80  cents,  specific  88  cents;  foreign  price  $3 
per  gross,  ad  valorem  $1^20,  specific  88  cents. 

Again  we  take  a  large  size  button  used  for  overcoats,  say  a  forty  line 
size,  foreign  price  $4,  ad  valorem  $1.60,  specific  $1.60 ;  foreign  price  $6, 
ad  valorem  .  2.40,  specific  $1.60.  Although  this  will  undoubtedly  appear 
to  be  a  very  crude  way  of  illustrating  our  point,  still  we  have  endeavored 
to  make  it  as  clear  as  possible.  By  the  illustration  we  have  presented 
we  think  we  have  shown  that  tbe  specific  duty  would  be  to  our  disad- 
vantage on  any  button  the  foreign  price  of  which  is  over  $1.75  per  gross. 
The  greater  the  value  of  the  goods  above  this  figure  the  greater  the 
advantage  to  the  foreign  dealer.  But  our  advantage  would  accrue  on 
the  medium  and  lower  grades  of  goods,  thereby  more  nearly  equalizing 
the  duty,  and  give  us  a  chance  to  make  a  line  of  goods  from  which  we  are 
now  entirely  debarred.  In  many  cases  only  about  one-tenth  of  a  pearl 
sheU  will  produce  the  finer  grade  of  goods,  and  we  are  left  with  the 
balance  of  nine-tenths  on  our  hands,  not  being  able  to  utilize  it  on 
account  of  the  low  price  at  which  this  class  of  goods  are  sold  by  the 
foreign  dealers,  owing  to  the  great  advantage  they  have  over  us  in  the 
price  of  labor,  also  the  convict-labor  help.  On  this  class  of  goods  it  is 
where  we  feel  the  great  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  the  most. 

And  now,  honorable  sir,  feeling  that  we  can  not  fully  realize  how  val- 
uable each  moment  of  your  time  must  be  in  the  performance  of  your 
arduous  duties,  still  we  hope  you  will  pardon  the  illiteracy  and  length 
of  our  petition,  when  yon  take  into  consideration  the  extreme  needy 
position  we  are  placed  in,  trusting  that  at  your  convenience  we  may 
receive  from  you  as  kind  and  encouraging  a  reply  as  from  our  former 
communication. 


ABBinONAL  STATEMENT. 

Our  extreme  necessity  is  the  only  excuse  we  can  offer  for  taking  up 
your  valuable  time,  as  we  know  you  have  so  little  to  spare.    But  know- 
ing your  earnestness  in  remedying  the  wrongs  of  any  class  of  people 
of  this  great  Bepublic,  we  come  to  you  begging  your  assistance  in  a 
52  TAB 
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matter  wbicb  we  can  not  remedy  ourselves.  We,  the  committee  send- 
ing rbisroniniiuiieatioti  to  you,  are  part  of  a  body  kuown  as  tbe  Pearl 
Button  Mnnufacturers.  As  we  think  it  has  never  come  to  your  knowl- 
edge, and  it  is  almost  beyond  our  ability  to  give  th^  low  state  of  ex- 
treme depression  to  which  our  business  has  fallen,  we  beg  you  to 
hear  a  few  words  from  us.  Years  ago  this  business  was  on  a  par  with 
a  great  man^^  others  in  this  country,  but  since  and  within  the  last  teu 
years  it  has  been  on  a  steady  decline,  till  at  the  present  time,  pnd  for 
some  time  past,  oar  shops  have  been  completely  closed  up.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  we  have  to  compete  without  any  remedy  against  almost 
pauper  and  convict  labor  exclusively.  In  Austria  there  are  betweeu 
two  and  three  thousand  convicts  employed  making  pearl  buttons,  while 
others  are  employed  in  Germany  and  France.  At  Paris  a  contract  ts 
made  with  the  authorities  at  the  rate  of  2  francs  per  day  per  capita, 
and  although  there  is  a  law  in  force  in  Austria  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
convict  goods  in  their  own  country,  90  per  cent  of  these  goods  »> 
manufactured  find  a  market  here.  Now,  honorable  sir,  these  goods  are 
imported  into  our  country  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  gro&ses,  and 
igoods  which  are  sold  here  by  the  importer  at  40  cents  per  gross  cost  us 
alone  for  the  labor  over  $J  per  gross.  The  reason  for  this  you  can  see 
very  ]»]aihly  (not  discussing  the  convict  hiboi).  A  mechanic's  week's 
wnges  in  Austria  in  our  money  is  $-'.8.*^,  and  he  has  to  be  a  first  class  me- 
chanic to  get  that ;  while  here  we  pay  our  workmen  from  $12  to  $15  per 
week,  which  we  think  you  will  admit  is  not  too  high  wages  for  a  skilled 
mechanic,  who  has  had  to  serve  several  years  at  the  trade  before  be  is 
proficient.  Pearl  buttons  can  not  be  made  by  machinery,  but  every  bnt- 
ton  must  be  made  by  hand.  Our  labor  costs  us  five  times  as  much  as 
the  labor  we  are  compelled  to  compete  against,  yet  we  only  have  25  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  duty  to  equalize  this.  The  only  orders  we  can  get 
now  are  a  few  gross  here  and  there  to  make  up  goods  the  importers 
have  run  out  of  and  can  not  wait  for  them  from  tbe  other  side.  Our 
business  has  been  crippled  to  such  an  extent  that  we  are  compelled  to 
close  our  factories ;  and  if  Congress  does  not  soon  assist  us  the  pearl 
button  industry  of  this  country  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Our  workmen  are  poverty  stricken,  and  many  of  them  are  really  des- 
titute. We,  the  manufacturers,  are  also  in  a  deplorable  condition.  All 
we  have  left  are  our  plants  and  some  little  unmanufactured  stock 
which  we  now  have  on  hand f  and  if  we  are  compelled  to  go  out  of  the 
business  we  would  not  realize  20  per  cent,  of  the  money  we  have  in- 
vested in  the  business,  as  pearl-button  machinery  can  not  be  used  for 
any  other  purpose.  The  condition  of  our  workmen  has  caused  general 
comment,  and  an  investigation  by  both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
papers  of  our  city  and  ^ew  York  has  been  the  result.  We  have  stated 
our  case  truthfully  and  plainly  to  them ;  still  we  dare  not  inform  them 
of  the  real  state  of  our  financial  condition  as  we  can  you,  for  if  it  was 
made  public  it  would  destroy  our  credit  entirely.  Our  grievances  are 
such  that,  unless  we  have  some  relief  from  Congress  in  the  near  futai-e, 
we  shall  be  financially  ruine<'t  and  our  legitimate  business  will  become 
(xtinct  in  the  conntry.  All  we  ask  is  that  we  have  a  protection  which 
will  equalize  the  price  paid  for  labor  in  foreign  lands  to  ihe  same  basis 
that  we  have  to  pay  here  for  like  work.  We  wish  right  here  to  state 
that  a  monopoly  in  this  business  is  out  of  the  question,  as  any  two  but- 
ton makers  with  $1(M)  capital  can  start  the  manufacture  of  pearl  but- 
tons. Now,  honorable  sir,  we  pray  you  to  render  us  your  most  valued 
assistance.  First,  that  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  be  abolished,  as  it 
is  impracticable,  because  it  takes  an  expect  »to. determine  the  quality  or 
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valae  of  the  maoy  different  kinds  of  pearl  buttons  manufactared. 
Seeond,  that  a  specific  duty  of  not  less  than  4  centH  pei'  line  be  subsli- 
toted ;  this  would  enable  us  to  favorably  compete  with  the  convict  a^d 
pauper  labor  of  other  countries.  This  we  feel  is  not  asking  any  more 
than  we  are  justiy  entitled  to  receive. 

If  this  can  be  consummated  it  will  be  the  means  of  putting  thousands 
of  honest  mechanics  to  work  at  their  own  legitimate  business,  and  mak- 
ing many  homes  happy  where  poverty  and  distress  now  exist.  Inclosed 
you  will  find  some  of  the  comments  of  the  press,  both  Democratic  and 
Repablican.  We  know  your  sympathy  is  with  us,  and  we  hope  you  will 
aid  OS  all  In  your  power  to  help  us  out  of  our  unfortunate  position.  We 
trust  that  you  will  kindly  favor  us  with  an  answer,  at  your  earliest  con- 
venienoCy  w^ich  will  insure  us  some  encouragenbent. 

Eelating  to  the  specific  duty,  in  which  we  mentioned  a  line,  we  have 
reference  to  the  English  measurement,  which  is  the  fortieth  part  of  an 
inch;  consequently  a  button  which  we  would  call  a  ten  line  would  meas- 
ure a  quarter  of  an  inch  across  the  face,  a  twenty  line  a  half  an  inch, 
etc  The  French  line  is  an  entire  different  measurement,  aiid  4  cents 
per  line  based  on  this  measurement  would  be  of  no  help  to  us,  for  with 
the  ad  valorem  duty  abolished  and  /the  specific  duty  we  mentioned 
plaoed  on  the  French  measurement  we  would  be  in  no  better  position 
than  we  are  to-day,  as  an  eighteen  line  English  measurement  is  only  a 
five  line  French  measure.  Therefore  we  want  it  specified  English  line 
meaBure. 


PBnnOH  OF  HATIOHAL  PEARIrBUTTOH  KAKEES. 

The  petition  of  the  undersigned,  who  are  a  committee  of  the  National 
Pearl-Button  Makers  Association,  appointed  by  them  to  present  to 
your  honorable  self,  praying  that  they  may  have  your  support  in  ad- 
vocating a  bill  of  the  pearl-button  manufacturers  which  is  about  being 
presented  to  Congress,  asking  for  such  relief  that  will  enable  us  to  be 
on  an  equality  with  other  mechanical  industries  in  this  country.  We 
beg  you  to  allow  us  to  present  to  you  a  few  facts,  which  we  think  aftei 
your  perusal  we  shall  have  your  support  and  sympathy.  We  are  a  body 
of  mechanics  who  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  represented  thousands 
0«r  ocoopation  was  such  that  we  were  enabled  to  have  steady  employ- 
ment. Our  principal  competitor  in  pearl  buttons  was  England,  and 
the  competition  was  such  that  we  could  favorably  compete,  but  since 
that  time  Austria  and  Germany  commenced  making  pearl  buttons,  and 
where  there  was  one  thousand  gross  of  pearl  buttons  made  in  those  two 
countries  aloue  there  are  now  to-day  one  hundred  thousand,  till  the 
competition  is  so  great  that  two-thirds  of  the  workmen  in  this  country 
are  doing  nothing,  and  what  few  have  work  only  get  two  or  three  days 
per  week. 

The  wages  we  get  when  at  work  average  from  $12  to  $15  per  week, 
which  we  think  you  will  agree  is  not  too  much  for  a  skilled  mechanic 
Who  has  had  to  labor  for  several  years  before  he  has  become  proficient ; 
but  as  the  case  now  is  this  labor  has  been  entirely  thrown  away.  Our 
dhief  competitor  now  is  Austria,  as  there  we  have  not  only  the  regular 
workmen  to  contend  against,  but  in  Vienna  and  the  suburbs  there  are 
several  thousand  convicts  employed  making  pearl  buttons,  and  there  is 
a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  such  goods  in  their  own  country,  and  which 
goods  find  a  ready  market  here.  Again,  the  wages  of  a  regular  mechanic 
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in  Austria  are  exactly  in  onr  money  $2.83  cents  per  week,  so  yoa  can 
readily  see  the  comparison  of  the  wages  of  the  foreign  and  domestic 
mechanic.  Oar  wages,  taking  it  at  the  lowest  basis,  is  fonr  or  fiv^e  times 
as  much  as  theirs,  and  the  duty  that  is  imposed  on  sach  goods  is  25  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  Now,  it  can  readily  be  seen  the  disadvantage  we  labor 
under.  How  can  our  employers  find  work  for  us  to  do  when  importers 
in  this  country  have  their  agents  in  Europe  who  buy  goods  that  are  the 
result  of  convict  and  pauper  labor,  or,  in  other  ^ords,  how  can  it  be  ex- 
pected that  they  will  buy  goods  in  this  country  that  the  labor  aloDe 
costs  $1,  when  in  a  foreign  country  it  costs  30  cents. 

Things  have  gone  so  far  with  us  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  little 
time  when  the  climax  will  come.  We  have  labored  hard  for  a  loDg 
time  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  and  looking  with  longing  eyes  for 
a  bright  sun  to  rise  which  would  break  forth  into  a  glorious  morniug ; 
but  we  have  hoped  in  vain.  'X}ie  tide  does  not  seem  to  turn,  and  as  a 
last  resort  we  appeal  to  you,  most  honorable  sir,  to  help  us  iu  oar 
great  difficulty.  We  are  well  aware  that  Congress  has  the  incliuatiou 
to  reduce  the  tarift*  instead  of  raising  it,  but  we  feel  we  are  justified  by 
our  condition  in  asking  that  an  exception  be  made  in  onrcase.  In  fact 
our  trade  has  been  of  such  extreme  necessity,  that  the  whole  press  of 
this  mechanical  city  and  the  press  of  New  York  have  taken  it  up  and 
from  observation  have  made  prolonged  articles  upon  it  Our  employers 
are  also  in  a  bad  condition ;  two-thirds  of  them  are  completely  closed, 
and  the  others,  on  an  average,  do  not  run  two  days  per  week. 

Now,  honorable  sir,  we  have  endeavered  to  state  our  case  to  you  in  a 
plain  and  truthful  manner,  praying  that  you  will  give  us  your  valuable 
assistance,  so  that  we  can  make  an  honest  living  at  our  own  legitimate 
occupation,  as  we  feel  we  have  to  work  against  more  competition  and 
have  less  protection  than  any  other  industry  in  the  whole  country,  as 
our  goods  are  made  exclusively  by  hand  and  can  not  be  made  in  any 
way  by  improved  mactiinery.  The  same  process  of  manufacture  has  to 
be  gone  through  in  Austrui  as  it  does  in  this  country,  and  we  can  as- 
sure you  the  contents  of  this  letter  wo  can  vouch  for,  as  a  great  many 
of  your  humble  petitioners  have  followed  their  occupation  in  Europe. 
The  lathes  that  are  used  in  this  business  can  not  be  utilized  for  any 
other  purpose,  which  is  another  great  disadvantage  we  labor  under. 
In  fact,  we  labor  under  every  disadvantaji:e,  and  have  nothing  to  en- 
courajje  us.  We  pray  that  you  may  see  the  condition  that  we  are  placed 
in,  and  that  something  will  be  done  at  this  session  of  Congress  to  giveus 
thtit  relief  that  will  extricate  ns  from  our  unfortunate  position,  and  en- 
able us  to  support  our  wivcvS  and  iamilies  as  it  becomes  every  honora- 
ble and  respectable  mechanic.  W^e  do  not  ask  for  extortionate  wage^ 
but  we  pray  for  a  duty  which  will  protect  us  and  give  us  steady  em- 
ployment. 


Kespfictfully,  yours, 


John  H.  Compstock,  President. 

Harry  Touks. 

Joseph  Laws. 

Joseph  Wolff. 

John  Healy. 

Daniel  Blakbman. 

Michael  J.  Degnan,  Secretary. 
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THREAD. 

8TATEKEHT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  FBOM  PATEB80H,  H.  J. 

Gentlembn:  We,  the  undersigned  employes  of  tbe  Barbour  Flax 
Spinnibg  Company,  of  Paterson,  N,  J.,  beg  respectfully  to  accept  the 
invitation  extended  by  you  to  manufacturers  and  employes  for  the  hear- 
ing of  any  opinions  or  suggestions  upon  the  tariti'  bill  now  under  your 
consideration;  and  in  doing  so  we  will,  in  tbe  first  place,  endeavor  to 
show  you  the  shaky  position  we  hold  on  account  of  the  very  small  pro- 
tection wo  receive  from  the  [)resent  tariif  laws.  The  first  process  in  the 
flax  spinning  ti^de  is  hackling  (or  flax  dressing).  This  is  protected  by 
a  duty  of  $40  per  ton  on  hackled  flag  (or  dressed  line).  Bough  flax  is 
taxed  $20  per  ton.  Now,  to  any  one  unacquainted  with  the  business 
this  would  appear  to  be  a  protection  of  $20  per  ton  to  the  American 
hackler  (or  flax  dresser),  but  it  comes  very  short  of  that,  which  we  can 
very  easily  show.  T^ke,  for  example,  a  ton  of  rough  flax,  which,  after 
the  process  of  hackling,  will  produce  on  an  average  about  1,000  pounds 
of  dressed  line,  and  after  deducting  an  allowance  of  2^  per  cent,  for 
waste  made  in  the  operation  of  hackling  will  leave  950  pounds  of  tow 
(which  is  the  short  fiber  or  combings)  taken  off"  in  the  process  of  back- 
ling,  and  on  which  there  is  a  customs  duty  of  $10  per  ton.    Now — 

1»000  pounds  of  dressed  line,  at  |40  per  ton,  is .\..  $20.00 

950  pounds  of  tow,  at  $10  per  ton,  is 4.7.5 

50  pounds  of  waste. 

24.75 

2, 000  pounds  of  rongh  flax,  at  |20  per  ton,  is :^0.00 

4.75 

TfaoB  leaving  an  actual  protection  of  $4.75  per  ton  to  the  American 
workman ;  and  as  75  pounds  of  rough  flax  is  about  one  day's  work  for 
one  man,  that  leaves  us  with  a  protection  of  18  cents  per  day  between  us 
and  the  laborer  of  the  European  market*.  Now,  gentlemen,  these  are 
plain  facts  and  figures,  and  unless  there  is  something  done  for  this 
branch  of  the  flax  industry  it  is  doomed  to  perish  from  amonp.  the 
trades  of  this  country.  There  are  thousands  of  hacklers  here  who,  if 
properly  protected,  would  be  employed  at  their  own  trade,  which  at 
present  only  gives  employment  to  a  few  hundreds.  Next  in  order  and 
of  as  much  importance  to  us,  and  to  all  those  employed  in  the  flax  spin- 
ning industry,  comes  the  manufactured  article,  namely,  threads,  twines, 
and  yarns,  upon  which  there  is  a  duty  of  35  per  cent.;  but  when  the  waste 
made  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  the  sum  of  $20  per  ton  on  the 
raw  material  is  taken  into  account,  it  reduces  the  35  per  cent,  consider- 
ably. 

Now  what  we  would  suggest  in  the  way  of  assisting  us  would  be,  to 
increase  the  duty  on  dressed  line,  threads,  twines,  and  yarns,  or  failing 
that,  take  the  duty  off  the  raw  material.  The  flax  grown  in  this  coun- 
try not  being  suitable  for  the  making  of  threads  and  fine  yarns,  it  can 
not  compete  with  Irish,  French,  Dutch,  and  Belgian  flax,  all  of  which 
are  required  in  the  making  of  those  fine  goods.  The  large  importation  of 
manufactured  goods  (especially  the  finer  grades)  proves  that  we  have 
not  protection  enough,  for  although  we  sometimes  have  depressions, 
becuse  of  accumulated  stocks,  still  there  is  never  any  decrease  of  the 


'^sp-^V 
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foreign  importation  *  Here  in  Paterson  we  have  the  silk  indnatry, 
always  id  a  floi]ri:^bingcooditioti^  with  new  eBtabllHbments  starting  up 
every  year,  paying  their  employds  good  wages,  for  with  free  raw  ma- 
terial and  a  liig^h  protective  taritf  they  are  able  to  hold  their  own  againi^t 
all  foreigners,  while  we  on  the  other  hand,  embarraesed  with  a  duty  on 
our  raw  material  and  a  low  protective  tariff,  are  always  kept  at  tbft 
nicrcy  of  the  foreigners.  The  flax  trade  is  sometimes  ranked  among  the 
infant  indnatrieSi  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  very  sickly  infant, 
but  if  it  had  received  proper  care  and  nourishment  it  would  have  beeD 
in  its  manhood  before  now,  Now,  ^enttemeu,  this  is  a  plain  statement 
of  our  position,  and  we  respectfully  request  that^  in  your  revision  of  the 
tariff,  you  will  take  our  case  into  your  consideration  and  enable  us  to 
have  a  better  stantling  among  the  indastries  of  tliis  country, 
Yerj  respectfully,  yours, 

John  Stephen, 
Jahes  W,  McVeigh, 
John*  Mueeat, 
Thos,  Cheistie, 
James  Collins, 
WiLLiAK  Bridges, 
George:  Sautar, 

Commitiee, 


LINSEED^OIK 

STATEMENT  OF  S.  M^DOTOAIL, 

Secretary  and  trea4HTer  of  the  Kdlotjg  and  McDongalt  Linaeed^Oil  Compatty,  BnffaU^  N*  T* 

We  notice  that  the  United  States  Senate  has  framed  a  substitute  for 
the  Mills  bill*  In  the  latter  the  duty  on  linseed  oil  (which  article  we 
manufttcture)  has  been  reduced  from  25  cents  per  gallon  to  15  cents 
per  gallon.  This  has  lim^n  done  ostensibly  to  reduce  the  surplus,  but 
instend  of  doin^  that  it  would  be  more  apt  to  increase  it  in  case  linseed  oil 
is  allowed  to  come  into  this  country. 

The  United  8 tales  m;inufactures  30,00(1,000  gallons  of  linseed^oil  m* 
nuall3%  and  the  mills  sre  all  situated  in  the  If  or  them  and  Western 
Btates.  The  average  importation  during  the  past  five  years  has  beeu 
only  8,000  gallons. 

You  will  see  from  this  the  folly  of  attemptiuf^  to  reduce  the  surplus 
by  reducing  the  duty  on  liuseed'oil,  and  we  trust  you  will  do  all  in 
your  power  to  have  linseetloU  remain  at  the  old  rate  in  the  substitata 
that  is  now  bein^  framed  in  tlie  Senate, 

The  Mills  bill  retains  the  duty  on  the  law  material,  viz,  linseed  and 
flaxseed,  and  reduces  it  on  the  manafactured  arUole  (linseed  oilJ« 
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WOOD  PULP. 
BTATEKEHT  OF  OEO.  K.  EUSSEIX,  OF  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 

Permit  me  to  call  yonr  attention  to  the  proposed  placing  of  wood 
pnip  on  the  free  li»t  by  the  Mills  tariff  bill. 

Should  the  present  datj  be  removed  it  mast  result  in  serionsevil  to 
my  investment  and  business,  and  I  fear  that  I  should  be  compelle<l  to 
elose  my  mill  unless  I  could  materially  lower  the  wages  I  am  paying 
my  men.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  find  it  proi)er  to  oppose  that 
feature  of  the  bill  and  prevent  what  seems  to  me  to  be  nor  only  a  great 
injury  to  myself,  but  to  be  a  blow  at  a  large  and  widely"  exteiidt-d  in- 
dustry which  has  been  the  means  of  enormously  cheapening  the  cost 
of  newspapers,  books,  and  writing-papers. 

1  feel  that  1  can  not  urge  this  matter  too  strongly  upon  you,  and  beg 
that  you  will  give  it  your  personal  and  earnest  attention. 


BRASS  BEDSTEADS. 

STATEMENT  OF  H.  L.  JUDB  ft  CO., 

Ma/Mifaoturtr9  ofuphoUtery  and  fane jf  hardware^  of  New  T<>rh»  ' 

We  are  manufacturers  of  brass  bedsteads,  also  importers.  We  would 
prefer  to  manufacture  all  of  the  bedsteads  we  sell,  but  are  forced  to 
import  owing  to  the  inequalities  of  the  tariff.  On  manufactured  bed- 
steads we  pay  an  import  duty  of  35  per  cent.,  while  the  unfinished  prod- 
uct (that  is,  the  brass  tubes  of  which  we  make  the  beds)  is  -subject 
to  an  import  duty  of  45  per  cent.  You  will  see  that  this  is  a  direct 
bounty  to  the  English  manufacturer  of  about  7^  per  cent,  that  being 
about  the  difference  in  the  duty.  We  think  it  ought  to  be  reversed, 
and  that  the  raw  material  should  be  35  per  cent,  and  the  finished  pro- 
duct 45  per  ceut.  Under  the  existing  tariff'  it  would  appear  that  it  was 
intended  that  brass  bedsteads  should  bear  a  duty  of  45  per  cent,  classi- 
fied as  manufactures  of  brass,  but  a  ruling  was  made  allowing  them  to 
be  entered  as  furniture  at  35  per  cent.  This  ruling  mnkes  It  difficult 
for  American  manufacturers  to  compete,  as  in  addition  to  this  difference 
in  duty  English  workmen  are  paid  from  $:{.60  to  $5.50  per  week, 
whereas,  we  pay  for  same  labor  $12  to  $18  per  week.  We  think  the 
duty  on  brass  beds  should  be  at  least  50  per  cent,  to  afford  anything 
like  an  adetfuate  protection  to  the  industry  in  the  United  SStates,  which 
is  undoubtedly  a  growing  one. 
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COTTON  EMBROIDERIES. 
STATEMEHT  OF  ABHOLD  B.  HEINE,  OF  HEW  TOKK. 

Cotton  embroideries,  manafactared  almost  exclasively  in  St.GkiU, 
Switzerland,  is  an  article  used  by  the  masses  of  oar  female  population, 
and  pays  40  per  cent  duty. 

Some  years  ago  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  decided  that 
American  manufacturers  located  in  St.  Gall  must  add  10  per  cent,  to 
the  face  value  of  their  invoices  and  consequently  pay,  instead  of  40  per 
cent,  44  per  cent,  duty  on  their  goods. 

Considering  that  embroideries  cau  not  be  made  in  this  conntry,  onder 
any  conditions, whatsoever,  this  tax  is  unjust  and  burdensome  to  the 
great  majority  of  our  American  citizens. 


BURLAP  OR  JUTE  BAGS. 
STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  T.  BAILET  &  CO.,  OF  PHILABSLPHIA. 

In  the  arrangement  of  your  tariff  bill  we  crave  a  hearing  so  &r  as  re- 
Intes  to  burlaps  under  GO  inches  wide  and  burlap  or  jute  bags. 

The  House  bill  puts  burlap  under  00  inches  on  the  free  list,  and  bags 
15  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  This  would  not  work  harm  to  the  bag-making 
industry  of  our  country,  the  15  per  cent  being  sufficient  to  keep  oat  the 
foreign*made  bags. 

The  present  difference  is  10  per  cent,  the  duty  on  burlap  being  30 
per  cent.,  and  that  on  the  made-up  bags  40  per  cent 

While  we  are  not  in  favor  of  changes,  we  did  not  oppose  free  burlap 
(there  being  none  made  in  this  country),  except  on  the  ground  of  pos- 
sibly being  able  to  make  the  goods  here  at  some  future  period. 

The  evil  hour  came,  however,  when  an  amendment  was  pinned  to  the 
bill  making  grain  bags  free  and  making  all  other  bags  three-eighths 
per  pound  (equal  to  about  4  per  cent.)  instead  of  15  per  cent,  as  origi- 
nally proposed.  There  are  few,  if  any,  bags  used  that  can  not  be  made 
in  this  country. 

A  few  fact«  as  to  the  extent  of  the  bag-making  industry :  We  have  a 
capita!  invested  of  over  $500,000,  with  a  large  fnliy-eqaipped  plant  here 
and  one  in  Baltimore,  employing  a  large  number  of  people ;  to  this  must 
be  added  a  number  of  houses  of  a  like  status  throughout  the  country, 
manufacturing  bags  from  burlap  for  grain,  flour,  fertilizers,  pea-nate, 
bark,  sumac,  wool,  feed,  salt,  and  a  variety  of  other  uses. 

Now,  if  the  above-mentioned  bill  with  amendment  becs^me  a  law,  all 
the  bags  required  for  these  commodities  would  be  made  in  Dundee,  Sioot- 
land,  and  Calcutta,  the  cost  of  labor  at  the  former  point  being  about 
two-thirds  less  than  ours,  while  the  cost  of  labor  in  Calcutta  is  a  mere 
trifle; 

There  is  room  for  reduction,  of  course,  provided  you  so  will  it,  bur- 
laps now  paying  30  per  cent  and  bags  40  per  cent  We  care  not  how 
yon  modify  them,  nor  is  it  our  purpose  to  even  suggest,  simply  praying 
in  the  interest  of  American  industry  that  you  make  a  difference  between 
the  cloth  and  the  made-up  bag  equal  to  that  now  existing — ^namely, 
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10  x>er  cent,  and  we  trast  there  will  be  no  exception  even  in  bags  for 
grain,  as  in  the  Honse  bill,  as  this  is  one  of  our  greatest  oatpats. 

We  shonld  add  that  a  drawback  is  received  on  all  bags  nsed  for  ex- 
porting flonr  and  grain,  which  drawback  the  shipper  gets  the  benefit  of. 

We  might  also  add  that  we  are  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  hemp  twines  and  cordage,  with  over  half  a  million  invested,  giving 
employment  to  fnlly  600  hands,  and  would  ask  your  care  and  protec- 
tion in  this  branch  of  our  business  as  well. 

If  any  further  information  is  required  we  will  gladly  furnish  same, 
either  by  letter  or  in  person. 


PAPER 
STATEMEHT  OF  T.  ALFBEB  VEEHOH,  OF  VEW  TOEK. 

Allow  me  to  inform  yon  of  some  things  about  the  tariff  on  paper. 

The  tariff  is  15  per  cent,  on  newspa}>er,  20  per  cent,  on  book  papers, 
and  25  per  cent,  on  other  qualities.  We  were  the  only  firm  making  white 
copying  paper  in  the  United  States,  at  the  Ivauhoe  mill,  Paterson.  We 
lost  so  heavily  in  tiying  to  compete  with  the  Germans  that  the  mill 
went  into  bankruptcy.  At  present  there  is  not  a  pound  made  in  this 
country,  not  because  we  have  no  facilities,  but  because  the  labor  is  great 
and  the  Germans  pay  one-fifth  what  is  paid  here ;  the  highest  wages 
were  $3  at  Paterson,  and  the  lowest  90  cents,  while  Ferd.  Flinch,  at 
Weisenstein,  near  Dresden,  pays  42  cents  and  18  cents  per  day.  Th^ 
duty  on  tissue  and  copying  papers  should  be  50  per  cent.,  or  a  specific 
duty,  of  8  cents  per  pound.  We  are  offered  by  German  importers  to-day 
at  5^  cents  per  pound  paper  fine  calendered  and  colored,  which  is  sold 
here  at  7}  to  6^  cents  per  pound.  On  this  the  duty  of  20  per  cent. 
should  be  raised  to  40  per  cent.  This  Ivanhoe  mill  at  Paterson  is  shut 
down  now,  and  is  owned  by  the  bank  who  holds  the  mortgage.  It  is  a 
large  and  costly  affair,  and  can  not  be  run  at  a  profit  on  copying  un- 
less the  duty  is  raised  to  compensate  for  the  low  wages  paid  in  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England. 


WOOL. 


STATEMEHT  OF    FOLWELL,  BEO.  &  CO.,   SPIKITEES  ANB  IfAHU- 
FACTUEEES,  PHILADELPHIA 

Ab  we  are  both  importers  and  manufacturers  we  claim  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  wants  and  requirements  of  our  business. 

We  believe  in  protection  to  our  own  industries  and  wool-growers,  but 
much  judgment  should  be  exercised  in  placing  the  duty  on  wool.  On 
certain  grades  of  wool  in  the  greasy  state  the  present  duty  is  from  60  to 
75  per  cent*,  which  prohibits  it  from  coming  in  or  being  purchased  by 
our  manufacturers,  consequently  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  a  mo- 
nopoly of  these  cheap  wools,  which  are  made  up  and  come  to  this  coun- 
try in  the  manufactured  goods.  The  American  wool  grower  and  mau- 
ufactarer  is  suffering  more  to-day  from  the  cheap  goods  made  out  of  the 
extra  cheap  wool  caused  by  our  specific  duty  than^any  other  cause,  and 
the  sooner  the  wool-grower  understands  it  the  better.    The  duty  oould 
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be  made  high  enough  on  the  manufactured  goods^  but  the  question  is, 
"Will  you  <io  it! '^  When  you  take  into  consideration  the  great  ad- 
vantage the  foreign  manufacturer  has  at  the  fitait  it  is  difficult  to  make 
the  duty  high  enough  on  the  goods. 

We  favor  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool,  or  a  specific  duty  according 
to  the  shrinkage,  so  that  the  rate  will  be  fully  33  per  cent.  This  will 
prevent  any  special  grades  of  wool  being  controlled  by  foreign  manu- 
facturers for  the  purpose  of  making  oheap  goods  to  send  to  America. 
We  are  now  making  silk-warp  Henriettas.  The  duty  and  charges  ob 
the  wool  (we  have  to  use  the  finest  grade  of  Australian  wool  to  give 
them  the  soft  handle  of  the  foreign  goods)  is  60  per  cent,  landed 
here.  We  also  imi>ort  the  same  class  of  goods,  on  which  the  average 
rate  of  duty  is  55  per  cent.,  which  does  not  show  much  protection.  As 
there  is  no  special  duty  for  silk-warp  goods  in  the  present  law  they 
come  in  same  as  cotton-warp  goods,  although  they  are  more  expens- 
ive and  require  more  labor  to  make  than  all-wool  or  worsted  goads. 
We  trust  \ou  will  ])lace  this  class  of  goods  (silk  warp)  under  the  same 
class  as  all-wool  dress  goods. 


CARBONATE  OF  AMMONIA. 
STATEMENT  OF  THE  HICHIOAH  CABBOV  WOBKS. 

Up  to  a  late  period  all  used  in  this  country  was  imported,  and  the 
price  ruled  about  20  cents  per  pound,  and  the  duty  on  the  same  was 
20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  A  faetory  was  established  by  a  large  house 
in  New  York,  and  under  the  competition  from  that  factory  prices  were 
gradually  reduced  until  they  stood  at  12  cents  per  pound,  at  which  time 
we  took  hold  of  this  manufacture  and  built  a  plant  for  the  same.  The 
market  of  the  country  being  limited  (only  some  600  tons  per  year)  of 
course  made  the  competition  very  sharp,  and  after  our  appearance  in  the 
market  prices  went  down  to  9  cents,  at  which  time  the  factory  in  New 
York  closed  up  and  went  out  of  operation. 

It  requires  a  high  grade  of  skilled  and  intelligent  labor,  and  the  wages 
paid  are  more  than  double  those  paid  in  Europe.  One  house  in  London 
has  practically  had  the  monopoly  of  the  American  market,  with  the 
exception  of  the  above,  and  the  low  prices  of  the  present  day,  which 
hjive  run  down  to  7 J  cents,  have  been  brought  about  by  the  efforts  of 
this  English  house  to  drive  us  out  of  the  market,  and  I  have  been  cred- 
ibly informed  has  said  they  would  accomplish  itif  itco8tthemiC50,0U0. 
This  house  does  its  business  in  this  country  through  an  agent,  whose 
only  interest  in  the  goods  is  his  commission  for  selling,  the  profit  and 
losses  being  assumed  by  the  English  house.  Here  is  a  good  case  io 
point  to  show  that  a  protective  duty  results  in  reducing  prices.  Had 
the  manufacture  of  this  article  never  been  started  in  this  country  the 
prices  would  still  rule  in  America  at  20  cents,  and  it  has  only  been  by 
the  severe  competition  from  ourselves  that  has  brought  it  down  to  the 
present  prices,  and  without  the  protection  that  was  afforded  us  by  the 
20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  we  would  never  have  undertaken  its  man- 
ufacture. Should  that  duty  be  repealed,  we  shall  simply  close  up  our 
factory  and  dismiss  our  workmen,  and  let  the  market  revert  to  the  Eog- 
lisn  house.  We  would  much  rather  see  a  specific  duty  of  3  cents  per 
pound  than  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent.^  as  there  is  bat 
one  grade  or  quality  of  carbonate  ammonia. 
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CHEMICAL  FIBER 

8TATEMBVT  OF  CHAELES  L  OETXAHir, 

Of  the  International  Sulphite  Fiber  and  Paper  Company,  Detroit,  Mich, 

There  is  very  little  data  I  can  ftiruish  to  yonr  committee,  as  this  in- 
dastry  is  yet  in  its  infancy  in  the  United  States. 

Chemical  fiber  is  already  c^sed  for  many  purposes  aside  from  paper 
making,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  pails,  kitchen-utensils,  doors,  shoes, 
caskets,  lincrnsta  Walton,  etc. 

At  present  there  are  but  two  processes  of  manufacturing  chemical 
fiber  in  the  United  States,  one  by  the  alkali  or  soda  process,  the  other 
by  the  bisulphite  of  lime  process.  Chemical  fiber  manufactured  by  the 
latter  process  has  been  in  use  in  this  country  but  about  two  or  three 
years*,  but  has  been  and  is  imported  fh>m  Oermauy,  Korway,  and 
Sweden. 

Chemical  fiber  is  made  from  the  products  of  our  forests,  woods  of 
'small  growth,  too  small  to  be  used  for  timber,  and  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  considered  valueless.    The  wood  grows  large  enough  for  our 
purpose  in  a  few  years. 

At  present  there  are  but  three  or  four  plants  in  successful  operation 
under  the  bisulphite  of  lime  process  in  the  United  States,  and  each 
have  invested  from  $150,000  to  $200,000  cash  in  the  business,  while  in 
Europe  there  are  today  100  plants  running  under  the  bisulphite  of 
lime  process;  there  are  also  a  few  plants  in  process  of  construction  that 
will  require  a  like  amount  of  capital. 

The  use  of  chemical  fiber  also  does  away  with  the  importation  of 
filthy  and  disease-spreading  rags,  which  for  many  years  have  been 
largely  imported  into  this  country  from  Europe. 

The  other  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chemical  fiber 
are  porous  limestone  (commonly  called  lime  cinder)  which,  until  used 
for  this  purpose,  has  been  valueless  save  for  building  fences  around 
farms,  and  commercial  sulphur. 

Sulphite  fiber  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  all  grades  of  paper, 
taking  the  plaee  of  rags,  and  is  now  mixed  with  ground  wood  pulp, 
clay,  and  coloring  matter  (many  grades  of  pa]>ercan  InMuade  from  sul- 
phite filler  and  clay  alone),  a  mixture  of  from  10  to  80  per  cent,  being 
used,  according  to  the  quality  of  paper  desired. 

Sulphite  fiber  unbleached  is  used  for  tlie  manufacture  of  manilla 
wrapping  papers  and  "news"  paper ;  for  the  higher  grades  of  paper  it 
requires  bleaching.  All  the  foreign  material  that  is  used  is  sulphur,  on 
which  the  duty  is  $2  per  ton ;  the  balance  is  raw  material  and  labor. 

Of  the  1,200,000  tons  of  paper  now  made  in  the  United  States  per 
annum  200,000  tons  of  bisulphite  fiber  could  be  profitably  used. 
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SULPHATE  OF  SODA. 

8TATEMEHT  OF  CHA&LES  ABHOIS. 

Manager  of  the  Muriate  Chemical  Company  of  New  York. 

The  newspapers  say  that  the  Senate  will  form  a  tariff  bill  with  the 
principle  of  protection  for  the  industries  of  the  country.  1  take  the 
liberty  to  call  your  attention  to  the  industry  we  represent,  the  product 
of  which — sulphate  of  sodii — is  put  on  the  free  list  by  the  Mills  bill. 
Our  plant  cost  twice  the  amount  that  a  similar  plant  would  cost  in 
Enfi^landy  as  every  piece  of  machinery  and  building  material  is  heavily 
taxed.  It  seems,  therefore,  unjust  to  ask  us  to  compete  in  the  market 
with  the  Englisix  importations,  leaving  the  question  of  higher  labor, 
cost,  etc.,  entirely  out  of  consideration.  As  to  the  benefit  the  public 
at  large  will  get  from  such  a  reduction,  our  product  is  solely  used  by 
the  window-glass  manufacturers.  One  hundred  tons  of  glass  take  about 
50  pounds  sulphate  of  soda  at  the  present  price  of  i  cent  or  25  cents  per 
100  tons  of  glass.  By  putting  sulphate  of  soda  on  the  free  list  this 
price  would  be  reduced  20  per  cent,  or  5  cents  on  the  100  tons  of 
manufactured  glass.  Therefore  the  consumer  would  have  no  benefit  of 
it ;  the  difference  would  be  merely  pocketed  by  the  glass  manufactu- 
rers, who  are  protected  from  45  to  80  per  cent. 

If  I  do 'not  intrude  upon  your  valuable  time  I  should  like  to  makes 
suggestion  as  to  tariff  reform  or  change,  if  any  there  shall  be.  Create 
a  new  Department  of  State,  with  life  members,  like  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  make  it  their  task  to  study  the  tariff  question  in  all  its  bearings, 
so  as  to  be  just  to  all  manufacturers  as  well  as  to  the  consumers,  and 
let  them  frame  a  bill,  subject  of  course  to  the  approval  of  tlie  legisla- 
tive bodies. 

As  to  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury,  why  not  dispose  of  it  by  a  pension 
bill  for  the  aged  working  men  and  women  ?  The  Republican  party  hi» 
always  stood  up  for  the  rights  of  the  weak  and  enslaved.  There  is  the 
aged  work ingman,  who  has  done  his  duty  to  himself  and  to  society  by 
battling  with  his  lot  in  life  manfully  until  old  age  or  sickness  overCakea 
him.  Is  it  right  that  such  a  man  should  be  put  in  the  alms-house  as  a 
pauper  ?  Society  owes  him  a  respectable  living  and  ought  to  provide 
him  with  a  pension,  so  that  he  can  live  in  accordance  with  his  accus- 
tomed wants.  Such  a  measure  at  the  present  time  might  appear  like 
a  bid  for  the  workingmen's  vote.  But  be  it  so,  employer  and  working- 
man  should  stand  together  to  secure  to  both  what  is  just  and  right 


FLAX  THREAD. 

In  connection  with  his  remarks  Mr.  Phelps  submitted  the  foUowhig 
letter : 

New  York,  March  31, 1888. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  a  stockholder  and  director  of  Barbonr  Flax  Spinninff  Company  of 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  I  wish  to  make  a  statoment  to  yon  regard inf^  the  flax-thread  indas- 
try,  and  to  caU  your  attention  to  the  effect  which  the  proposed  MUls  biU  wonld  haro 
upon  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  duty  on  linen  thread  is  at  present  40  per  cent, 
this  company  has  paid  on  an  average  for  the  past  five  years  over  |60y000  a  year  in 
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duties  on  the  finer  sorts  of  linen  tliread,  finished  and  ready  for  market,  which  it  was 
foond  more  profitable  to  import  than  to  manafacture  here. 

The  Mills  Dili  would  out  down  protection  on  these  eoods  to  25  per  cent.,  and  as  a 
consequence  wonld  shut  down  a  Iwge  portion  of  machinery  and  throw  hundreds  of 
hands  out  of  employment.  Should  this  bill  pass  I  thiuk  I  do  not  overstate  the  case 
when  I  say  that  the  company  would  find  it  profitable  to  import  four  times  the  quan- 
tity previously  imported.  Therefore,  instead  of  reducing  the  revenue  in  this  partic- 
ular case  to  $37,500  it  would  in  reality  increase  it  to  $1.'^0,000. 

While  I  am  an  American  bom,  and  the  industry  I  represent  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  is 
thoroughly  American,  I  am  also  a  large  stockholder  in  a  flax-spinning  company  in 
Ireland;  and  that  yon  may  iudge  of  the  relative  wages  paid  in  the  two  countries,  I 
wonld  state  that  the  pay-rolls  of  the  two  mills,  as  recently  compared,  differed  only 
about  $500,  the  number  of  hands  in  the  Irish  mill  being  2,900  against  1,400  in  the 
New  Jersey  mill. 

There  is  not  a  system  of  linen-thread  machinery  in  this  country  which  has  not  been 
imported,  paying  a  duty  of  45  per  cent.  If  the  object  of  the  Mills  bill  is  to  reduce 
the  surplus  should  it  not  embody  a  clause  refunding  the  duty  on  machinery,  which, 
on  account  of  insufficient  protection,  must  be  resbipped  abroad? 

The  German  Government,  as  you  know,  has  recently  adopted  a  system  of  protection. 
The  company  in  Ireland  with  which  I  am  connected,  and  which  has  manufactured 
threads  in  Ireland  for  the  German  trade  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  has  been 
obliged  under  the  new  law  to  build  a  factory  in  Germany  to  bold  its  trade ;  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  money  taken  out  of  Germany  during  the  past  ten  years  will  be 
re-invested  in  Germany  within  a  year. 
Yours  truly, 

'    Wm.  Bakboub. 

Hon.  W.  McKiKLBT,  Jr. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


CORKS. 

STATEMSHT  OF  B.  S.  TEOKAH,  07  BEOOKLYH,  H.  T.,  OOBITEB  OF 
ADTSLIE  AHB  BOBITET  STBEETS. 

I  desire  to  explain  the  position  of  the  cork  manufacturing  industry  at 
the  present  time  and  to  inquire  if  it  would  not  be  practical  to  raise  the 
present  duty  on  imported  corks  from  20  to  40  per  cent. 

The  manufacturing  of  corks  in  this  country  to  any  extent  only  dates 
back  to  about  1862,  and  the  manufacturers  have  succeeded  in  making 
fair  interest  on  money  invested  up  to  a  year  ago,  except  when  they  saw 
fit  to  cut  each  others'  throats  (which  we  have  been  doing  for  the  last 
year  aud  a  halt),  and,  of  course,  without  any  profit. 

The  only  way  we  can  make  a  profit  out  of  our  business  is  to  form  a 
combination,  and  if  we  do  that  we  are  met  with  another  difficulty,  and 
that  is  imported  corks,  for  even  with  our  low  and  unprofitable  prices 
there  are  large  quantities  of  corks  imported  each  year,  as  the  cork- wood 
costs  almost  nothing  in  Spain  (that  is,  the  small  pieces  which  can  not  be 
readily  packed),  and  the  labor,  I  am  told,  runs  from  20  to  60  cents  per 
day,  and  now,  to  make  things  worse  here,  they  have  succeeded  iu  in- 
troducing machinery  in  Spain  which  Spanish  employes  have  fought 
agaunst  for  years. 

There  are  probably  about  6,000  people  employed  within  the  United 
States  in  the  manufacturiug  of  cork^,  and  if  we  had  proper  legislation 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  pay  our  employes  a  higher  rate  of  wages;  our 
present  rates  for  skilled  labor  (meu)  is  only  from  $9  to  $12  per  week; 
our  people  feel  that  they  ought  to  have  more,  and  I  think  so  too,  but 
can  not  afford  to  pay  more.  '  I  do  not  know  if  any  other  of  the  cork 
manufacturers  have  written  in  regard  to  this,  but  having  read  an  article 
in  the  New  York  Press  in  relation  to  a  model  tariff  bill  it  struck  me  it 
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might  be  an  opportune  time  to  put  in  a  word  for  the  cork  industry  and 
suggest  a  help  toward  reducing  the  surplus  by  increasing  the  duty.  I 
have  spoken  to  some  of  my  people  about  this  matter  and  they  will  prob- 
ably get  up  some  sort  of  a  petition  to  send  you  in  a  few  days. 


ALUMINUM  AND  ALLOYS  OF  ALUMINUM. 

STATEMEVT  OF  K  E.  WOOD,  OF  OnrCIinrATI,  OHIO. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  new  industry,  to  wit,  the  prodac- 
tion  of  aluminum  and  alloys  of  aluminum.  Aluminum  at  present  in  bars 
is  worth  from  $8  to  $11  per  pound.  It  is  practically  a  foreign  production, 
or  it  has  been  until  within  the  last  year  or  two.  The  Coves  Brothers, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Wm.  Frismuth,  Philadelphia,  and  F.  J.  Seymour, 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  have  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  commenced  its 
manufacture.  These  parties  all  hope  to  reduce  aluminum  down  to  $1  per 
pound.  Aluminuoi  is  largely  used  as  an  alloy  in  making  what  is  called 
bronze,  being  alloyed  with  copper,  90  parts  of  copper  to  10  of  aluminum ; 
it  sells  at  about  50  ceuts  per  pound.  Alloyed  with  nickel  it  sells  at 
about  $1  a  pound  (10  per  cent,  of  aluminum).  It  is  believed  and  staterl 
that  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent,  of  aluminum  alloyed  with  st^el  will  in- 
crease the  strength  of  steel  at  least  33^  per  cent.  Experiments  that  I 
have  witnessed  substantiate  this  result.  Alumina,  which  is  the  oxide 
of  aluminum,  sells  for  about  $1  per  pound.  It  lias  only  been  made  in 
small  quantities  thus  far  except  by  the  American  Aluminum  Company 
of  Findlay,  Ohio,  who  are  manufacturing  alumina  and  using  it  to  alloy 
with  the  metals,  and  from  it  they  make  metallic  aluminum.  The  price 
of  alnmiua  is  now  75  cents  a  pound^  and  will  probably  get  do||rn  to  60  or 
even  40  ceuts  per  pound. 

All  these  American  products  are  made  by  new  processes,  and  we  are 
on  the  eve  of  opening  up  a  new  industry,  calculated,  in  the  opinion  of 
Professor  Kedzie,  of  Michigan,  and  Professor  Furness,  of  Cincinnati, 
and  Professor  Gunning,  of  Boston,  to  revolutionize  metallurgy  in  the 
United  States,  in  all  ornamental  metals  at  least.  Aluminum  bronze 
can  be  made  with  the  tensile  strength  of  125,000  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  It  will  not  honeycomb  or  oxidize  under  rapid  firing,  and  will  be 
the  best  material  from  which  to  make  guns  and  heavy  ordnance.  These 
American  processes  have  all  been  patented  in  Europe,  and  as  labor  is 
much  cheaper  there  than  here,  the  products  should  be  protected,  as  the 
patents  do  not  cover  the  product;  hence  an  American  patent  can  be 
worked  in  Europe  and  the  product  can  be  sold  in  this  country  to  com- 
pete with  the  American  manufacturers.  Besides  this,  the  inventions 
being  madein  America  will  stimulate  inventions  abroad,  and  create  rivals 
of  these  processes  to  bring  the  product  into  our  market  from  abroad. 
Aluminum  has  been  so  high  that  it  has  not  been  adopted  generally  as 
an  alloy  for  other  metals.  From  three  years'  experiments  and  observa- 
tions of  this  new  method  1  am  convinced  that  as  an  alloy  with  other 
metals  its  value  has  been  greatly  underrated ;  that  it  can  be  used  just 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  produced  cheap  enough  as  an  alloy  of  iron,  steel, 
aud  all  brass  and  silver  goods.  In  order  to  encourage  a  cheap  produc- 
tion of  this  metal  I  think  the  article  should  be  protected  by  our  tariff, 
and  X  would  suggest  the  following  rates :  On  oxides,  sulphates,  sol- 
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phide^,  chlorideB,  and  fluorides  of  alniDinnm,  40  cents  per  pound ;  on 
all  bra88y  copper,  ami  silver  goods  coutainiug  au  alloy  of  aiiimiimm, 
16  cents  per  pound;  on  all  iron  and  steel  alloyed  with  ahiuiiniiui,  4 
cents  per  i)ound;  on  aluminam  itself,  $1  per  pound;  on  aluminum 
and  zinc  a  duty  based  in  accordance  with  the  percentage  of  alumina  in 
the  metal;  thus,  tin  and  aluminum,  50  per  cent,  of  the  latter  would  be 
50  cents  per  pound ;  aluminam  and  zinc,  50  per  cent,  of  each,  50  cents 
per  pound;  aluminum  and  nickel,  a  specific  duty  according  to  the  per 
cent,  of  aluminum. 

It  is  reporti»d  that  Krupp  is  now  making  aluminum  by  a  secret  pro- 
cess. From  one  of  the  best  engineers  of  gunnery  I  learn  that  there  is  a 
secret  relating  to  the  Krupp  steel.  1  met  last  week  Mr.  Eis,  whose 
father  I  am  told  invented  the  process  of  makiug  the  Krupp  steel,  or 
assistetl  in  perfecting  it  in  the  Krupp  factory.  The  Krupp  steel  ten- 
sile strength  Is  due  to  the  preseuce  of  alumina  alloyed  with  the  metal 
from  the  clay.  It  is  thought  that  some  silica  is  added  by  this  process, 
and  that  the  pure  aluminum  with  the  steel  would  increase  the  tensile 
strength  of  the  Krupp  steel  still  more. 

If  our  industries  which  are  started  can  be  perfected  I  believe  in  a 
few  years  every  pound  of  steel  will  be  alummized  and  the  tensile 
strength  increased.  I  hope  that  the  committee  will  consider  these  prop- 
ositions favorably,  as  I  believe  the  new  industry  thus  fostered  will  in- 
crease and  spread  much  more  rapidly.  It  is  ditHcuit  to  get  capitalists 
to  invest  in  a  manufacture  where  there  is  danger  of  foreign  rivalry. 
Your  committee  is  so  well  informed  on  the  progress  of  the  arts  of  this 
country  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  elaborate  this  idea  farther. 

It  is  believed  that  aluminum  bronze  will  come  into  general  use;  it 
makes  a  bronze  the  color  of  gold,  adapted  to  all  ornamental  uses  for 
which  brass  is  now  used.  Aluminum  is  non-oxidizable,  but  adds 
greatly  to  the  tension  strength  of  the  metals  with  which  it  is  alloyed. 
It  also  adds  the  luster  or  burnishing  quality. 

Other  communications  will  no  doubt  be  sent  to  your  honorable  com- 
mittee on  this  subject.  I  believe  the  Coles  Brothers  and  American 
Aluminum  Company,  of  Findlay,  are  now  ready  to  turn  out  considera- 
ble quantities  of  this  metal.  English  capital  is  negotiating  with  Amer- 
ican inventors  for  the  use  of  the  different  processes  now  ])erfected.  In 
addition  to  those  already  perfected  there  are  thousands  experimenting 
with  the  new  metal.  Iron  men  are  calling  for  it,  and  one  or  two  plants 
are  using  the  same  experimentally  with  great  success. 


FLOOR  OIL-CLOTHS. 
STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  MOBBIS, 

0/ the  Salem  OU-Cloth  Works,  of  Salem,  N,  J. 

As  a  manufacturer  of  floor  oil-cloths  we  made  no  effort  to  explain 
our  iiositiou  before  the  Mills  committee,  but  now  address  you  in  our 
behalf.  1/ut  good?*  are  used  largely  by  the  middle  classes,  and  come 
in  more  or  less  competition  with  low  grades  of  carpets.  The  duty  on 
floor  oil-cloths  is  40  per  cent.  The  three  articles  most  largely  used  in 
their  manufacture  are  linseed(ril,  duty  23  cents  per  gallon,  or  over  50 
per  cei:t.;  white  lead,  3  cents  per  pound,  or  50  per  cent.;  and  burlaps, 
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or  oil-cloth  foundations,  77  and  96  inches  wide,  40  per  cent.,  while  whit- 
ing, ochers,  colors,  and  paints  generally  will  average  a  cUitv  of  25  to 
70  per  cent.  From  this  you  will  notice  that  our  ^^  protection  '^  does  not 
protect,  and  the  results  have  been  that  foreign  competition  has  crowded 
us  out  of  sales  in  Mexico  and  South  America,  and  the  overproduction 
in  this  country  has  made  the  business  anything  but  profitable.  We 
have  never  entered  into  any  **  combine''  or  '*  trust,''  nor  do  we  ask  any- 
thing but  fair  play,  but  why  we  should  be  taxed  40  per  cent*  on  bur- 
laps, or  floor  oil-  cloth  foundations,  that  are  not  made  in  this  country, 
we  do  not  understand.  The  floor  oil-cloth  manufacturer»  import  some 
16,000,000  yards  or  more  of  these  burlaps  per  year,  because  they  can 
not  buy  them  in  the  United  States,  and  it  certainly  seems  but  honest 
or  just  that  this  duty  should  be  largely  reduced  or  removed. 


SUGAR,  WHISKY,  AND  TOBACCO. 

STATEHEHT  OF  J.  H.  SAHLER,  OF  HEW  TOBK. 

If  the  Senate  pass  a  tariff  bill  of  their  own  I  trust  it  will  be  short, 
sharp,  and  decisive.  Put  sugar  on  free  list,  and  reduce  surplus 
$58,000,000;  take  tax  ofl'  tobacco,  and  reduce  surplus  $28,000,000; 
take  tax  off  alcohol  for  arts  and  manufactures,  and  reduce  surplus,  say, 
$8,000,000;  in  all,  $94,000,000;  and  if  more  is  necessary,  put  rice  on 
free  list,  and  the  Government  pay  a  bounty  to  every  one  in  this  coun- 
try who  will  produce  sugar  and  rice  sufficient  (and  make  it  liberal  to 
stimulate  production)  to  remunerate  them  for  the  loss  of  the  protection 
taken  off  those  articles.  This  will  not  interfere  with  our  manufactures 
and  will  reduce  the  surplus. 


CLAY  AND  OCHERS. 

STATEHEHT  OF  SAHUEL  C.  LTOHS, 

Producer  and  manufacturer  of  white  paper  clay  or  kaolin  andyeUow  ocher,  ofBemningUmy  R. 

Noticing  the  advance  from  the  House  of  bill  9051,  called  the  Mills 
bill,  placing  clay  and  ochers  on  the  free  list,  I  think  it  proper  to  advise 
you  the  actual  relative  percentage  paid  for  labor  and  materials  in  min- 
ing and  manufacturing  china  clay  or  kaolin  for  paper  makers'  use  in 
1887-'88. 

Eighty-five  and  two-tenths  per  cent.,  labor  to  prepare  ready  to  cask; 
14]%  per  cent.,  materials;  not  including  any  salaries;  ocher  beting 
nearly  the  same  relative  percentage.  As  the  cost  is  mostly  labor  I  hope 
you  will  retain  the  present  duty  on  these  articles. 
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BICARBONATE  OF  SOBA. 
STATEMEHT  OF  JOEH  DWIGHT  &  CO.,  OF  HEW  TOBK 

We  hope  no  change  will  be  made  in  tariff  on  the  goods  mannfactored 
by  OS,  viz,  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  saleratns,  from  1^  cents  per  ponnd 
daty,  for  reasons  given  below. 

We  have  invested  in  plant  in  this  city  about  (SOO^OOO,  which  would 
become  nearly  valueless  in  case  of  change  in  tariff,  and  in  our  interest, 
as  manufacturers,  we  ask  yon  to  use  your  influence  to  prevent  a  change. 

We  give  employment  directly  and  indirectly  to  three  hundred  labor- 
ers, and  a  change  in  tariff  would  result  in  throwing  them  out  of  em- 
ployment, or  at  least  reducing  their  wages  to  a  very  low  point.      , 

We  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  before  the  tariff, 
and  when  we  commenced  the  manufacture  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  in 
1846,  there  were  no  manufacturers  of  soda  in  the  United  States,  and 
oar  people  were  obliged  to  pay  the  English  manufacturer  an  average 
of  9  or  10  cents  per  pound.  To-day,  under  protective  tariff,  manufact- 
ures have  sprung  up  in  this  country,  and  through  home  competition 
the  price  paid  by  the  people  is  but  3^  cents  per  pound. 

Therefore,  we  think  we  can  justly  ask  you  in  thdname  of  the  people, 
and  for  their  interests,  to  use  your  influence  against  a  change  in  tariff 
on  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  saleratus. 

In  our  factory  we  pay  to  the  laborers  more  than  four  times  the  amount 
of  monecfr  received  by  Government  from  the  tariff  on  bicarbonate  of 
soda  and  saleratus,  while  the  duty  on  raw  material  we  use  yields  the 
Government  twenty  times  the  revenue  that  is  yielded  by  the  revenue 
on  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  saleratus. 


WOOLEN  CLOTHING. 
STATEMENT  OF  HEBfBT  W.  EIHO,  OF  OHIOAGO. 

I  have  examined,  with  some  care,  the  Mills  bill  touching  its  pro- 
visions for  duties  on  manufactured  woolen  clothing.  The  present  law 
provides  for  a  duty  of  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  40  cents  per 
pound;  which,  taking  the  average  of  medium-priced  cassimeres  and 
eloths,  such  as  are  made  up  for  men's  wear,  gives  a  combined  duty 
equal  to  60  to  65  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  while  under  the  proposed  Mills 
bUl  the  duty  is  made  to  be  45  per  cent. 

I^ow,  while  this  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  large  reduction,  still  the 
present  duty  is  as  low  as  it  can  be  made  without  inviting  importation 
of  ready-made  clothing.  The  prices  paid  in  England  for  weaving  and 
work  in  the  woolen  factories  are  about  one-half  of  what  we  pay  in  this 
coontry,  and  the  prices  paid  by  the  ready-made  clothing  manufacturers 
t^ere  are  also  about  one-half  of  what  we  pay  in  this  country  for  the  same 
or  similar  work,  and  in  Germany,  and  especially  in  Austria,  the  pro- 
portion, compared  to  what  we  pay,  is  even  smaller  than  in  England. 

As  our  law  makers,  you  must  see  to  it  that  our  home  labor  on  the 
manufacture  of  cloth  and  clothing  is  so  far  protected  by  a  tariff  duty 
53  TAB 
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as  to  prevent  maDafactorers  here  establishing  their  flMtories  aoress  the 
water.  Our  firm,  perhaps,  are  the  largest  clothing  manafactarers  in  dus 
country,  and  if  we  coold  make  oar  g(KHls  cheaper  abroad  than  here  we 
should  of  course  be  compelled  to  establish  onr  factory  in  Europe. 

The  prices  now  paid  in  this  country  for  labor  in  the  manu£actare  of 
either  cloth  or  clothing  ought  not  to  be  reduced,  for  they  are  as  low  as 
the  operatives  can  decently  live  upon,  and  the  protection  which  should 
be  afforded  is,  in  my  judgment,  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  laborer;  w^d 
if  the  clothing  factories  in  this  country  were  to  be  closed  becauae  the 
goods  could  1^  made  abroad  and  delivered  here  at  less  than  they  conld 
be  manufactured* here,  it  would  throw  out  of  employment  througfaoat 
the  whole  country  a  vast  army  of  skilled  operatives,  both  male  and 
female,  who  are  totally  unfitted  for  other  avocations,  even  if  other  ave- 
nues were  not  already  crowded. 

I  think  there  is  a  general  demand  throughout  the  country  for  a  re- 
vision of  the  tariff;  and  I  think  the  demand  a  Just  one }  but  it  sbooid  be 
so  judiciously  revised  as  not  to  deal  a  blow  at  our  home  manufiMstureis 
.  and  operatives. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  devise  a  wiser  bill  than  the  Mills  biU  and 
give  the  country  a  simpler  law  than  the  present,  and  one  that  shall  be 
efficient  in  its  protection  against  the  pauper  labor  of  the  Old  World. 


SALT-CAKE. 

8TATEHEST  OF  J.  J.  DUSHE, 

PreHdmii  of  the  KeyttoM  Chemical  Company,  of  PhUaMpUa. 

The  reason  why  we  think  that  << salt-cake''  (crude  sulphate  soda) 
should  be  on  the  ^^  free  list"  is  that  it  is  used  solely  in  the  manufEMstore 
of  other  products,  and  as  such  should  be  considered  as  *<  crude  mate- 
rial." 

We  know  of  no  company  in  the  United  States  that  manufacture  salt- 
cake  as  a  direct  product.  There  are  in  this  country  residuoms  of 
chemical  and  acid  works  of  an  impure  salt  and  niter  cake  that  are 
worked  up  to  some  extent  into  merchantable  salt-cake  (we  have  not 
the  statistics  to  show  what  quantity  this  is),  but  we  depend  entirely  on 
importations  for  our  supply  and  on  which  the  duty  is  now  20  per  emU 

We  manufacture  a  form  of  phosphate  of  soda  slightly,  different  from 
the  English  make,  and  for  Which  we  find  a  market  for  new  uses,  but 
the  English  manu£a<5turers  will  soon  drop  on  this,  and  then  they  can 
deliver  their  product  cheaper  than  we  can  manufacture. 

We  call  your  attention  to  list  of  wholesale  prices  and  corresponding 
duty  paid : 

Phosphate  soda,  New  York  price,  7  to  8  cents  per  x>ound ;  duty  25 
per  cent,  on  cost  in  England ;  the  duty  equals  thiWeighths  cents  per 
pound. 

Bichromate  soda,  New  York  price,  8J  cents  per  pound ;  duty,  3 
cents  per  pound,  which  shows  that  the  duty  on  phosphate  soda  should 
be  revised  and  put  equal  to  bichromate  of  soda,  to  protect  its  maon- 
facture  here,  but  with  a  free  crude  material  we  could  possibly  hold  our 
own  against  the  English  manufacture,  though  the  margin  would  be 
small. 

We  trust  that  your  Oommittee  on  Finance  will  give  this  consideratioik 
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CONDENSED  MILK. 
STATEMEIT  OF  JOHH  0.  BOBDBV. 

Preserve  condeDSod  milk  is  eimply  a  combination  of  sagar  and  con- 
densed milk,  in  which  the  valae  of  the  sagar  is  greater  than  the  valne 
of  the  condensed  milk. 

The  present  tariff  of  20  per  cent,  on  preserved  condensed  milk 
amoonts  to  a  less  sum  required  for  payment  of  duty  on  importation  of 
foreign  preserved  milk  than  the  daty  which  the  manufacturers  of  |;he 
United  States  are  subjected  to  the  payment  of  on  refined  sugar  and  tin 
plates  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  preserved  condensed  milk. 

The  relative  value  of  the  sugar  and  tin  plates  to  the  fluid  milk  used 
in  preserved  milk  is  in  the  ratio  of  62  per  cent,  for  the  sugar  and  tin 
and  38  per  cent,  for  the  milk ;  say  $62  for  sugar  and  tin  plates  and  $38 
for  milk. 

The  present  tariff  on  refined  sugar  and  tin  plates  amounts  to  1.83 
cents  upon  the  sugar  and  tin  plates  used  in  preserving  one  pound  of 
preserved  condensed  milk,  and  the  tin  can  containing  it. 

The  present  tariff  charged  on  preserved  condensed  milk  of  20  per 
cent  ad  talaremj  upon  the  low  price  at  which  that  imported  from  Oreat 
Britain  is  invoiced,  viz,  eighteen  shillings  for  a  case  of  48  pounds,  be- 
ing 9^  cents  per  pound,  amounts  to  1.81  cents  per  pound,  which  is  less 
than  the  amount  of  tariff*  that  would  be  required  from  the  importer 
upon  the  refined  sugar  and  tin  plates  had  he  imported  those  articles 
separately  and  not  as  preserved  condensed  milk. 

The  manufacturers  of  preserved  condensed  milk  m  Oreat  Britain 
and  Switzerland  are  free  from  duty  both  on  sugar  and  tin  plates ;  they 
have  also  the  advantage  of  cheaper  labor  and  less  cost  of  machinery, 
and  fluid  milk  is  25  per  cent,  less  cost  in  Great  Britain  and  35  per 
cent,  less  cost  in  Switzerland. 

Preserved  condensed  milk  manufactured  in  the  United  States  for  the 
year  1882, 17,000,000  pounds. 

Market  value  for  the  year  1882, 14j^  cents  per  pound,  $2,465,000. 

The  existing  tariff  of  20  per  cent--eqnal  to  1.81  cents  per  i)ound  of 
prestt^ed  milk — ^is  a  discrimination  against  the  American  manufacture. 

The  milk-preserving  fieMstories  are  located  in  the  States  of  Kew  York, 
Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  and  Connecticut. 

The  amount  invested  by  dairymen  in  furnishing  milk  to  the  factories 
situated  in  the  State  of  New  York,  owned  by  the  New  York  Condensed 
Milk  Company,  and  who  rely  solely  upon  the  said  company  to  purchase 
their  milk,  amounts  to  fully  $16,000,000. 

The  importations  of  preserved  milk  from  Europe  have  more  than 
doubled  in  the  year  1882  as  compared  with  1881;  the  amount  landed  at 
the  port  of  New  York  alone  in  1882  being  over  4,000,000  pounds ;  and 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time,  with  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  Euro- 
pean manutacturers  in  cheaper  milk,  labor,  machinery  and  materials, 
that  the  home  product  will  be  forced  out  of  this  market,  unless  the 
Oovemment  gives  to  the  American  manufacture  some  protection. 

The  destruction  of  the  business,  of  manufacturing  preserved  milk  in 
this  country  will  necessarily  compel  the  non-production  of  all  the  milk 
now  used  in  that  business,  entailing  serious  loss  upon  farmers  now  en- 
gaged in  providing  milk  for  preservation;  throwing  out  of  employment 
a  vaAt  body  of  laborers  hired  by  the  prodocers,  and  a  large  body  of 
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mechanics  and  laborers  employed  in  the  milk-preservinfir  fiBM^tories;  in- 
flicting severe  loss  npon  the  manofaotorers  in  the  loss  of  their  invest- 
ments in  expensive  &otories,  which  are  useless  for  other  parposes,  re- 
qniring  at  the  present  consumption  of  preserved  milk  (and  which  is 
steadily  increasing)  the  annual  payment  of  fully  $2,500,000  to  forei^ 
countries  to  discharge  the  debt  annually  incurred  for  the  purchase  of 
preserved  milk. 

A  specific  duty  of  4  cents  per  pound  on  preserved  condensed  milk 
is  needed  to  retain  its  production  in  the  United  States,  and  which  would 
still  leave  this  market  open  to  &ir  competition  from  abroad,  but  not  to 
a  ruinous  competition.  And  for  this  duty  your  petitioner  prays  your 
honorable  bodies,  not  only  in  his  own  behalf,  but  in  behalf  of  the  dairy- 
men, and  mechanics,  and  laborers  so  seriously  to  be  injured  by  the  rain 
of  this  branch  of  American  industry — an  industry  unknown  untQ  intro- 
duced by  an  American  inventor,  Gail  Borden. 


BURLAPS. 

STATEKBHT  OF  BAG  ]tAVUVACTUSEB& 

t 

We  respectfully  petition  for  a  modification  in  the  duty  on  burlaps  in 
any  bill  proposed  for  consideration. 
'     For  the  reasons  that: 

(1 )  Burlaps  have  an  important  and  essential  part  in  the  development 
of  many  industries  peculiar  to  this  country,  and  are  necessary  both  for 
our  national  products,  sacking  onx  flour,  grain,  and  seed  crops,  bagging 
our  ores,  salt,  leather,  and  fertilizers ;  and  also  for  covering  our  manu- 
factures of  domestic  goods,  cotton^  and  woolen,  and  the  •coverings  for 
furniture,  and  manifold  other  ways,  as  are  known  to  you,  and  can  be 
seen  daily  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

(2)  The  demand  for  burlaps  grew  along  intimately  with  these  develop- 
ments of  our  national  industries,  and  the  duty  was  lowered  from  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  under  tariff  of  1842,  to  20  per  cent  under  tariff  of 
1846,  and  reduced  further  to  15  per  cent  under  tariff  of  1857. 

As  a  war  tax,  under  tariff  acts  of  1861  and  1862,  the  duty  was  just 
doubled,  bringing  it  to  30  per  cent.  There  it  has  been  left  and  stands 
to-day. 

While  the  use  of  burlaps  has  grown  steadily — ^fivefold  in  the  last 
twelve  years — and  in  spite  of  the  necessities  of  the  country  requiring 
annual  importation  of  some  150,000,000  yards,  and  the  protection  of  a 
war  tax,  not  a  single  yard  of  burlap  is  made  in  this  country.  It  has 
been  tried  again  and  again,  only  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  only  jute  in- 
dustry at  all  akin  is  a  factory  in  New  York,  that,  while  running  mainly 
on  carpets  and  yarns,  makes  a  few  seamless  bags,  expressly  provided 
for  elsewhere  in  the  tariff,  on  the  sound  principle  that  the  more  advanced 
the  manufacture  the  higher  the  duty. 

It  was  singularly  unfortunate  that  in  the  last  revision  of  the  tarifE; 
doubtless  through  some  misunderstanding,  the  duty  on  burlaps  was  left 
unchanged,  because  it  is  such  an  unnecessary  drain  on  our  national  in- 
dustries, and  has  no  reason  for  its  continuance  as  protecting  an  industry 
here. 

A  fair  revision  at  this  time  is  earnestly  hoped  for,  and  any  lowerinn; 
of  the  duty  would  be  a  direct  benefit  to  the  aj^iculturali  manufiiiqtoring, 
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I. 
and  mining  interests  of  the  coontry,  working  good  to  all  and  ixgory  to 
none. 

Tonr  petitioners  wbnld  most  respectftiUy  suggest,  further,  that,  to 
remove  the  temptation  to  m^dervalnation  and  thus  protect  the  honest 
importer,  the  change  be  to  a  specific  instead  of  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and 
we  would  offer  as  a  clause  in  the  tariff  bearing  on  these  goods  as  follows: 

(1)  On  burlaps  compoBed  wholly  or  in  part  of  jate.  or  other  material  of  whicli  the 
component  part  of  chief  value  is  jute,  specific  duty  of  three-fourths  cent  per  pound. 

(2)  On  ba^s,  double>warp  bagging,  floor-cloth  foundations,  canvases^  paddings 
and  other  jute  goods,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  jute,  speoifio  duty  of  1  cent 
per  pound. 

This  reduction  on  burlaps  at  present  valuation  would  leave  the  duty 
equivalent  to  more  than  the  ad  valorem  duty  before  the  increase  in  18G1 
-'62.  While  this,  under  existing  condition,  is  too  much,  such  reduc- 
tion, we  trust,  is  not  too  much  to  hope  for  at  this  time. 

The  higher  rate  pei*  pound  for  the  bags  and  any  advanced  stages  of 
jute  fabrics  amply  protects  the  one  jute-mill  that  can  make  such,  and 
the  much  larger  industry  of  the  bag-makers  who  manufacture  burlaps 
into  bags,  and  who  have  many  operatives  employed  in  making  the  bur- 
lap cloth  into  bags,  which  are  used  in  sacking  the  agricultural  and  mill 
products  of  the  West  and  Northwest  for  export,  and  also  for  transpor- 
tation to  consumers  the  country  over,  and  in  carrying  Bouth  the  fer- 
tilizers so  vi^l  for  enrichment  of  the  impoverished  soil,  and  the  growth 
and  improvement  of  the  cotton  crop. 

Again,  inasmuch  as  the  last  tariff  removed  the  duty  trom  the  burlap 
wrappings  of  imported  goods,  it  seems  a  hardship  to  make  the  burlap 
wrappfaigs  of  our  home  productions  pay  so  large  a  duty  as  SOpercent. 


BRIMSTONE. 
8TATEHEHT  OF  BATTELLE  &  BEHWIOK,  OF  SEW  TOBK 

We  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  on  the  subject  of  tariff  on  re- 
fined brimstone  and  sulphur,  of  which  we  are  manufacturers. 

The  present  tariff  on  the  articles  is  very  defective.  It  provides  that 
crude  brimstone  or  sulphur  (which  is  imported  from  Sicily)  shall  be  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty.  Boll  brimstone  is  charged  $10  per  ton,  and  flowers 
of  sulphur  f  20  per  ton  duty. 

Under  this  tariff  refined  brimstone  in  squares,  blocks,  or  many  other 
shapes  is  admitted  free,  although  adapted  for  the  same  purposes  as  roll 
brimstone. 

Flowers  of  sulphur  are  charged  with  a  duty  of  $20  per  ton  under  the 
present  tariff,  but  by  modem  invention  ground  or  powdered  sulphur  is 
substituted  for  this  article,  but  is  admitted  duty  free. 

There  is  constant  disagreement  concerning  the  duty  on  these  articles, 
and  we  believe  the  tariff  could  be  reduced  one-half  if  it  were  made  more 
definite  and  certain. 

We  would  respectftdly  request  you  to  use  your  influence  to  have  it 
made  as  follows. 

Present  section  2502  to  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Crude  brimstone,  imported  in  bulk,  free ;  brimstone,  in  rolls  or  refined,  |5  per  ton ; 
brimstone,  pulverized  or  ground,  ilO  ]  sulpbur,  flowers  or  flour  o^  |10. 

This  will  in  substance  simply  restore  the  phraseology  of  former  tariffis, 
rednce  the  duty  OAe-halt^  and  furnish  a  protection  absolutely  needed. 
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QUININE. 

POWSaS  ft  WBIOHTXA V,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

DsAB  Bib  :  We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  an  article  on  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  chemical  industry*  recently  published  in  the  Bal- 
letm  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association.  (Copy  indosed.) 
The  statements  made  in  it  are  entirely  correct,  we  believe,  in  every 
particular. 

We  also  ask  your  perusal  of  an  article  that  appeared  December  12, 
in  the  Star  (New  York).    (Copy  inclosed.) 

In  regard  to  the  assertions  respecting  the  manufacture  of  sulphate 
of  quinine,  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  seldom  so  many  misrepresentationft 
appear  in  a  newspaper  article  as  in  that  published  by  the  Star. 

At  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  sulphate  of  quinine  ruled  high 
the  world  over. 

It  need  hardly  be  told  to  intelligent  and  &ir-minded  persons  that 
prices  were  adjusted  in  Europe  without  reference  to  the  United  States 
tariff. 

The  duty  was  removed  in  1879.  We  will  submit  quotations  Ibr  the 
years  1877  and  1879. 

Av0rug4jprio6$  imtheLondtm  mwrkei,  1877. 

English,  in  l-ounoeTials w> 13«.  2ii.s$3.16 

French,  in  l-onnoe  viala 12m.  3d.=s  i.94 

ItaUan  and  Gennan,  in  tins lU.  8dL=s  SL80 

Average  priom  in  ike  Lendan  wutrhetf  1879. 

English,  in l-onnoe  Tialfl ISt.  4^=^3.96 

Fvenohyinl-onnoeTlalB 128.  4d=r  Sl96 

Italian  and  Qermau,  in  tins *...  lU.  8fcr  2.68 

In  the  year  1877  sales  of  sulphate  of  quinine  were  made  in  London 
at  figures  as  high  as  the  following,  say  May,  1877,  in  large  lots: 

Mtucimmm  prioee  in  tke  London  market^  1877. 

English,  in  l-oano6  vials 16«.  S<i.=43.96 

French,  in  l-oonoe  Tials 15«.  9ci.=s  3.78 

Italian  and  German,  in  tins 16t.  Od.=:  3.60 

Taking  the  shilliDg  at  24  cents,  we  have  as  high  as  (3.96  per  ounce 
paid  for  English  quinine  in  London. 

To  say  that  the  duty  of  20  per  cent,  then  imposed  on  foreign  quinine 
by  the  tariff  of  the  United  States  had  any  bearing  on  these  quotations 
would  subject  the  assertion  to  ridicule.    It  is  simply  an  absurdly. 

In  like  manner  to  venture  the  statement  that  recent  low  prices  the 
world  over  have  been  brought  about  by  the  removal  of  the  duty  in 
this  country  would  only  expose  the  ignorance  or  the  malicious  fidse- 
hood  of  the  utterance. 

Kow  we  submit  the  following  as  quotations  named  in  the  London 
market  for  salphate  of  quinine,  November,  1887: 

Minimum  pHoet  in  ike  London  market^  1887. 

Tefemao: 

English,  in  l-onnoe Tials , Ste,  lii.=t0.50 

French,  in  1-onnce  vials as.  Od.»  0.48 

Qerman  and  Italian,  in  tins , J#.  34.«r  aW 
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Here  we  have  London  prices  for  foreign  makes  of  gninine : 

50  oeDts  in  1887,  against  t3.96  for  English,  in  vials,  in  1877. 
48  cents  in  1887,  against  |3.7d  for  Fcench,  in  vials,  in  1877. 
30  oents  in  1887,  against  |3.(K)  for  German  and  Italian,  in  tins,  in  1877. 

As  quinine  dropped  In  price  the  world  over  (from  80  to  90  per  cent, 
between  the  years  1877  and  1887),  and  as  English.  French,  German, 
Italian,  and  all  mannfactnrers,  irrespective  of  locality,  lowered  their 
flgares  gradually  and  synchronously— ^artjpoMu — step  by  step,  and  with 
equal  pace,  it  follows  logically  that  the  controlling  influence  must  have 
been  one  and  the  same. 

If,  then,  that  i)ower  was  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  (and  it  is 
to  be  distinctly  and  prominently  kept  in  view  that  to  Oongressional  ac* 
tion  alone  is  attributed  the  low  price  of  quinine  in  the  Star  article), 
then  to  our  legislators,  and  to  them  alone,  is  the  whole  world  indebted. 

Although  the  Americans  never  planted  a  tree  in  Ceylon  and  Java 
and  the  work  was  all  done  by  the  English  and  Dutch,  does  it  not  seem 
ungenerous  to  say  that  our  own  Congress  had  nothing  to  do  wiUi  itf 
Why  not  say  they  had  all  to  do  with  itf 

And  why  so  modestly  ask  to  be  credited  with  only  the  insignificant 
amount  of  $50,000,000  saved  to  the  American  people  when  the  pounds 
sterling  of  the  English  (who  paid  $3.96  before  the  duty  was  removed 
and  50  cents  sincd)  and  the  francs  of  the  French  (who  paid  $3,78  ber 
fore  the  20  per  cent  burden  was  lifted  and  48  cents  since)  and  the 
marks  of  the  Germans  and  the  lu:e  of  the  Italians  (who  paid  $3.60 
before  the  rules  were  suspended  and  quinine  made  free  and  30  cents 
since)  might  be  added  with  just  as  much  propriety  and  just  about  as 
little  mendacity  and  eftontery  and  make  such  a  snug  sum  to  represent 
the  saving  to  the  whole  world,  by  striking  out  a  little  20  per  cent,  duty 
in  the  legislative  balls  of  the  United  States f 

Absurdity  could  no  farther  go  than  to  claim  this  reduction  in  prices 
in  Europe  to  have  been  caused  by  any  action  whatever  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

But  in  order  to  impose  upon  the  credulity  of  the  American  people 
constant  reference  is  made  to  the  fall  in  prices  in  this  country  (while 
not  a%word  is  said  about  the  drop  from  $3.96  to  50  cents  fof  English 
quinine,  from  $3.78  to  48  cents  for  French,  from  $3.60  to  30  cents  for 
German  and  Italian,  in  London)  and  the  cause  assigned  is  the  removal 
of  the  duty,  and  this  is  the  only  explanation  given. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  hoped,  not  so  much  for  ourselves  as  manufacturers 
of  quinine,  as  for  the  sake  of  the  good  name  of  the  American  people, 
and  for  the  cause  of  justice  and  truth,  that  so  disreputable  a  course  of 
misrepresentation  and  villiflcation  may  cease. 

The  duty,  which  was  a  moderate  one  (20  per  cent.),  was  removed.  The 
act  was  hurried  through,  under  suspension  of  the  rules,  at  the  very  dose 
of  the  session,  with  undue  haste,  without  debate,  and  it  went  into  im- 
mediate operation.  Special  legislation,  unlike  that  applied  to  all  other 
industries  in  this  country,  was  directed  against  one  single  manufacture. 
Surely  that  should  satisfy  the  most  violent  opponent  and  further  in- 
justice might  reasonably  be  expected  to  stop. 

The  drug  trade  of  the  United  States  can  not  be  ignorant  of  the  real 
cause  of  the  decline  in  price  of  quinine  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
but  for  the  information  of  others  not  so  well  advised  we  will  state  that 
the  cause  of  the  decline  was  the  reduced  cost  of  cinchona  bark,  i.  e., 
the  crude  material  employed. 

The  reduction  in  the  price  of  bark  was  caused  solely  by  the  largely 
inereased  supplies. 
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This,  in  tatn^  was  brought  aboat  by  the  action  of  the  British  and  thitch 
OovetDments,  in  cultivating  the  cinchona  trees  in  India  and  Java. 

The  United  States  is  couspicuous  by  its  absence  in  the  whole  busi- 
ness  of  bringing  down  the  price  of  bark  and  quinine  the  world  over. 
The  American  people  and  the  American  Government  were  as  innocent 
of  influence  as  were  the  Chinese  or  the  Japanese,  the  Turks  or  die 
Egyptians. 

Formerly  all  cinchona  bark  came  from  South  America  and  the  trees 
were  not  under  any  system  of  cultivation.  Fearing  an  eventnal  failure 
of  supplies  of  bark,  the  European  Governments  named  commenced  the 
cultivation  of  the  cinchona  trees  in  India,  Java,  etc. 

After  a  lapse  of  years,  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  plants,  exports 
commenced,  from  India  first,  and  then  from  Java. 

In  February,  1861,  the  first  installment  of  seeds  arrived  in  Ceylon 
from  South  America. 

In  1869  the  export  was  but  28  ounces  of  bark.  Season  1882^83,  Gey 
Ion,  etc.,  exported  6,925,595  pounds  of  bark ;  season  1883-'84,  Ceylon, 
etc.,  exported  11,600,000  pounds  of  bark ;  season  1885-^86,  Ceylon,  etc., 
exported  15,225,000  pounds  of  bark ;  season  1886-'87,  Ceylon,  etc.,  ex- 
ported 14,007,500  pounds  of  bark. 

The  above  statistics  apply  to  one  of  the  sources  of  supply  only,  viz. 
East  Indies  (Ceylon,  etc.). 

To  this  is  to  be  added  the  Java  exportation,  say,  July  1  to  June  30, 
1883-'84,  1,104.534  pounds  of  bark ;  July  1  to  June  38,  1884-'85, 
1,195,970  pounds  of  bark :  July  1  to  June  30, 1885-'86, 1,531,156  pounds 
of  bark ;  July  1  to  June  30, 1886-'87, 2,230,275  pounds  of  bark. 

These  sources  of  supply  were  unheard  of  factors  until  comparatively 
late  years,  as  South  America  alone  supplied  the  world  prior  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  cinchona  trees  in  the  East. 

It  may  also  be  properly  stated  here  that  the  East  India  barks  are 
nniformly  richer  than  those  heretofore  and  at  present  received  from 
South  America. 

The  solution  of  the  question  as  to  why  the  price  of  quinine  has  fallen 
is  a  very  simple  matter  to  those  who  desire  to  be  enlightened.  The  wish 
must  be  father  to  the  thought  in  the  minds  of  such  tarift' reformers  as 
draw  the  conclusion  that  the  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  quinine  all 
over  the  world  was  a  natural  sequence  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  in  this 
country. 

The  syllogism  is  very  illogical  when  the  high  prices  that  ruled  in 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  enter  as  one  of  the  premises,  and 
without  this  premise  it  is  not  the  happy  illustration  of  tarijf  iniquity 
perpetrated  in  this  country,  so  boastlully  proclaimed,  but  is  argument 
degraded  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  methods  of  reasoning — ^the  argu- 
mentum  adpopulum  and  the  argumentum  ad  igiiorantiam. 

It  is  an  appeal  to  the  prejudices  of  the  multitude  and  an  argument 
based  on  an  adversary's  ignorance  of  facts. 

As  to  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  quinine  industry  in  the  United. 
States,  and  as  to  the  increased  production,  we  have  only  to  say  that 
the  Star's  statements  are  so  erroneous  that  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt 
to  answer  them  in  detail.    They  are  simply  untrue  throughout. 

The  industry  has  been  unprofitable  everywhere  for  a  long  time  past, 
and  this  is  due  to  excessive  competition. 

This  country  is  flooded  with  foreign  quinine,  e.  g,,  2,180,157  ounces 
received  froai  Europe  in  one  year  (fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1887). 
On  the  other  hand,  American  manufacturers  can  not  hold  their  home 
market,  nor  export  an  ounce. 
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Tlie  iMfiOti  of  this  is  that  we  can  not  compete  with  Eoropeans,  who 
have  great  advantages  over  ns. 

Were  the  contest  an  eqaal  one  it  would  be  different.  To  illnstrate— 
tbe  Italian  mann&ctnrers  pay  very  low  wages,  their  general  expenses 
of  doing  business,  cost  of  plant,  apparatus,  machinery,  etc.,  are  for  below 
those  in  this  country,  and  the  Italian  Government  pays  a  bounty  on  all 
Italian  quinine  exported. 

In  every  respect  we  are  fighting  a  very  unequal  battle. 

The  Star  says  that  the  business  is  so  prosperous  that  the  quinine 
manuteoturers  have  had  numerous  accessions  to  their  ranks.  So  rapid 
10  the  increase  in  the  mind  of  the  writer^  that  12  becomes  14  in  making 
np  the  itemized  list. 

T9ie  list  it«elf  fairly  represents  the  nature  of  the  entire  Star  article. 

Of  the  fourteen  (14)  concerns  named,  we  find  three  only  are  now  man- 
o£aetnring  quinine,  two  have  relinquished  the  business,  nine  never  made 
any. 

BulpluHe  of  fttiniiM  for  fi$eal  yeort  aiuKiif  Jime  38. 

IMFOBTATIONS. 


OwiMff. 

lMf4 9i,Wt 

1** U,279 

1W6 22,746 

imj 75,804 

1«7« 17,6a 


OwflMff. 

1884 1,268,732 

1886 1,880,126 

1886 1.261,656 

1887 a»180.157 


BICHROMATE  OF  POTASH. 

A  reduction  of  the  present  rate  of  3  cents  per  pound  to  2^  cents  peb 
ponnd  is  proposed.  It  seems  to  the  manufacturers  that  the  very  excep- 
tional circumstances  attending  the  production  and  sale  of  this  article, 
both  in  Burope  and  in  the  United  States,  present  valid  and  urgent  rea- 
sons for  an  increase  of  the  present  rate  «>f  doty  of  1  cent  per  pound, 
especially  as  this  rate  of  duty  was  reduced  in  1883  from  4  cents  per 
pound  to  3  cents  jiet  pound. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  have  been  eleven  works  constracted  to 
manu&cture  bichromate  of  potash  in  the  United  States,  and  in  1883  but 
one  had  survived  the  American  and  foreign  competition.  The  works 
now  running  are  the  Baltimore  Ohrome  Works  and  the  Kalion  Chem- 
ical Company,  of  Philadelphia.  The  latter  commenced  operations  in 
1883.  The  price  of  the  article  in  the  beginning  of  March,  1883,  was  15^ 
cents  per  pound;  today  it  is  but  lOj^  cents,  the  competition  between 
the  American  makers  and  between  them  and  the  foreign  mannfacturers 
having  steadily  reduced  the  price  ftom  the  moment  when  the  strong 
competing  company  (Kalion)  first  put  its  goods  upon  the  market.  Con- 
sumers since  that  time  can  certainly  not  complain  of  any  want  of  com- 
petition in  supplying  their  wants.  The  following  will  show  the  coarse 
of  prices  from  March,  1883,  to  January  1, 1888 : 


C3r«r. 


1887. 


Jm. 


Feb. 


ICar.    Apr.     lUy.   June.    July.    Ang.    Sept     OoL     Ner.     Deo. 


10 


14 
10 

I 


U 
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The  foreign  makers  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Oontinent^aie  in  com- 
bination together  nnder  the  name  of  ^^The  Oombined  ManniiAotiirers  of 
Bichromate."  They  didde  the  business  by  reducing  their  ontpats  to 
the  needs  of  the  demand,  and,  on  shipments  to  the  United  Stateo,  the 
losses  are  not  borne  by  one  maker,  who  may  consign,  but  are  divided 
among  many.  This  foreign  combination  steadily  authorized  its  New 
York  agent,  Biker  (being  the  one  party  in  the  United  States  controlling 
sales  for  the  foreign  pool),  to  retain  its  trade  in  the  markets  of  ttie 
United  States,  and  to  do  this  the  pool  must  have  suffered  loss  to  tlie 
extent  of  at  least  $50,000  or  $60,000  per  annum  in  the  differenoe  of  price 
at  home  and  the  net  returns  ftom  this  country.  Prices  were  redaoed 
until  they  fell  to  9^  cents  in  May,  1887,  when,  apparently,  tilie  foreign 
makers,  tired  of  their  continued  losses,  advanced  their  limit  to  10^  cents 
in  Few  York,  which  is  2^  cents  per  pound  less  than  the  London  prioe 
with  the  duty  here  added.  Of  course,  wages  make  a  great  differeoce 
in  favor  of  Europe  in  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

In  Germany  furnace  men  are  not  paid  over  $1  per  diem  and  laborers  60 
cents  per  diem,  as  against  $2.50  and  $1.50,  respectively,  in  the  United 
States.  Further,  the  foreign  maker  has  firee  raw  material,  potaali  and 
chrome  ore ;  the  American  maker  pays  20  per  cent,  on  the  one  and  15 
per  cent,  on  the  other.  The  apparatus,,  too,  which  is  elaborate  and 
costly,  is  famished  to  the  American  maker  at  a  cost  much  greater  than 
the  foreign  makers  pay ;  in  fact,  the  disadvantage  which  the  former  has 
to  overcome  is  equivalent  to  a  duty  of  at  least  4  cents  per  pound,  leav- 
ing entirely  out  of  the  question  the  higher  interest  rates  of  money  nsoal 
here. 

To  make  1,000  tons  of  bichromate  of  potash,  over  14,000  tons  of  raw 
material  must  be  worked  and  handled^  viz: 

1,500  tons  chrome  ore  (bow  brought  from  CAliforaia). 

3,300  tons  limestone. 

830  tons  solphAte  of  potash,  or  oarbon»te  of  potash.   . 

700  tons  solphnrio  aoid. 

8,000  tons  ooaL 

It  is  therefore  needless  to  dwell  on  the  amount  of  labor  the  indnstry 
entails.  The  new  works  at  Philadelphia  have  called  upon  their  slock- 
holders  for  over  $300,000,  aud  although  they  have  been  runnini^  idmost 
five  years,  not  one  cent  of  dividend  has  been  returned  to  the  subsmbers 
on  their  investment  With  the  market  price  ranging  from  15|  cents  in 
1883  to  21  cents  in  1874  (and  during  ten  years  prior  to  1874  often  6  cento 
or  more  above  21  cento)  it  was  but  reasonable  to  expect  a  fair  retom  on 
the  capital  invested  and  that  prices  would  be  maintained  iu  the  neigh- 
borhood of  16  cento. 

The  foreign  pool,  however,  is  constont  in  ito  attempt  to  destroy  Amer- 
ican competition  by  ruinous  prices  and  pooling  their  losses,  and  the  in- 
dnstry is  now  farther  threatened  by  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  which  can 
bring  no  advantage  either  to  the  Oovemment  or  to  the  consumer,  but 
only  to  this  foreign  pool.  The  customs  revenue  would  neither  be  dimin- 
ished, nor  would  the  price  be  reduced  to  the  consumer.  American 
makers  of  bichromate  could  not  live  under  the  reduction,  and  tike  ia- 
crease  in  the  volume  of  imports,  consequent  upon  their  closing,  would 
more  than  offset  to  the  customs  any  shrinkage  in  the  revenue  irom  the 
decrease  in  tariff.  To  the  consumer  the  price  would  certainly  not  be 
diminished;  the  foreign  makers,  with  absolutely  no  competition,  coold 
control  the  trade  and  dictate  prices  in  this  article  precisely  as  they  have 
done  in  times  past.  The  two  objecto  of  the  true  tariff  reform— redac- 
tion of  surplus  revenue  and  a  better  market  to  the  consumer— could  not 
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be  imbserved,  and  the  only  advantage  of  the  legislation  woold  be  to  an 
alien  pool. 

To  snm  np,  the  price  in  Enrope  to-day  of  bichromate  of  potash  is 
about  the  same  as  in  Kew  York  (when  freight,  insurance,  and  commis- 
sions, all  usual  charges,  are  added)  without  the  duty,  showing  that  the 
foreigners  keep  up  their  own  market  while  they  dump  their  surplus  on  the 
United'  States.  Their  price  in  the  United  States  is  now  50  per  cent, 
lower  than  it  was  before  the  successful  establishment  of  the  new  works, 
whose  competition  with  them  and  with  the  Baltimore  people  has  alone 
made  this  lower  price  possible  to  the  consumer.  The  American  works, 
have  lived  through  the  struggle  and  hope  to  continue,  with  fair  treat- 
ment, but  must  assuredly  be  closed  if  the  Government  does  not  insist 
upon  collecting  a  just  revenue  from  an  article  whose  practically  free  ad- 
mission would  serve  no  legitimate  end  and  only  ruin  an  industry  founded 
on  reasonable  hopes  and  sureties.  The  consumers,  as  already  shown, 
would  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  a  cessation  of  the  manufacture  of  bi- 
chnnnate  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Government  would  not  gain  its 
end  in  a  revenue  reduction. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  bichromate  of  potash  for 
the  last  few yea^: 


Ten  ending  JvM  88» 

Ponnda 
imported. 

ValM. 

■Uvp^C 
ptioe. 

1888 

8,606,746 
<4H287 
2,448,876 
3,880,140 
2,683,116 
1.448,688 
1^886,808 
1,72?;466 

1860,278 
402^088 
261,006 
208,681 
210,977 
82,656 
188,117 
120.806 

10.66 

1881 -, 

1882 

1888 

10.48 

1884 

8L12 

1886 

6.88 

1888 , 

7.00 

6^88 

Bidbrom«t6  inrcrfoed  at?  cents  f.  o.  b.in  England  would  cost |7.00 

lf>Bight,flay 25 

3.00 


Dnty ... 
Maiinej 


» insnranoe,  bank  oredit,  cartage  and  storage  in  New  York,  interest  and 

xnsnnHioe  in  New  Tork 10 

Agent's  oommission,  say  2^  per  cent,  on  10  cents 25 


Making  lowest  cost  about . 


lo.eo 

Yet  in  1886-%7  bichromate  sold  as  low  as  9^  to  9^,  showing  an  apparent 
loss  on  importation  of  aboat  1  to  1^  centfi  per  poand.  It  is  evident  this 
loss  was  not  real,  otherwise  importation  woald  not  have  continned.  The 
fact  is  there  is  no  bona  fide  importation  whatever.  Bichromate  of  pot- 
ash can  not  be  purchased  in  England  for  export  to  the  United  States  at 
any  figure  permitting  profit.  The  business,  as  already  said,  is  calrried 
on  by  a  pool  or  combination  of  mannfacturers.  Sales  are  made  in  the 
United  States  by  an  agent  in  New  York  for  account  of  the  pool,  and  the 
loss  iB  divided  up  among  the  members  of  the  pool.  The  whole  object 
is  to  ose  \he  United  States  as  a  dumping  ground  for  surplus  production. 
The  fore^^ners  sell  in  the  Uuited  States  for  much  lower  price  than  at 
home,  keeping  up  their  own  market  while  they  sacrifice  the  American. 

Kot  only  has  the  price  of  bichromate  decreased  about  5  cents  per 
pound  to'  the  American  consumer  since  the  new  chrome  works  were 
opened  in  Philadelphia,  but,  as  will  be  seen,  the  imports  of  the  foreign 
article  have  decreased  more  than  one-half  (4,404,237  iu  1881  as  against 
1,722,466  in  1887).    Reduce  the  duty  so  as  to  close  the  American  works 
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And  yon  not  only  bring  the  price  back  to  the  old  basis  or  higher,  bnt 
yon  also  increase  the  revenue  by  bringing  in  the  former  flood  of  foreign 
material,  pins  the  addition  of  the  present  American  prodnct  of  about 
8,000,000  pounds,  say  10,000,006  pounds  as  against  less  than  2,000,000 
now. 

Table  $howing  the  mmrM  price  of  Hekrifmaie  of  potaeh  in  lingland  a$  eompa/rod  wiik  tz- 
pori  price  to  ike  United  Stntee^  end  ike  price  of  Awtcrioan  brande. 


Tmt. 

PilM  In  XagUnd  roduoad  to 

CMBtik 

portoiloaM 
per  United 

uynpocto. 

DriOBOf 

Amffritw 

JjMBAry. 

July. 

AT«nge. 

1880 

18|  tol4 

12 
9 

7 
7 
7 

H 

12 
12 
12 
10 

7 

7 

7 

H 

12' 

11 
8 

7 
7 

•.W 

9.12 
10.65 
10.48 
8.12 
6.88 
7.00 
6.88 

1881 ^ 

1882 

1883 

U-Tl 

1884 

IOlTS 

1886 

ft.  04 

1886 

9L60 

1887 

16L00 

1888 

IQlSO 

To  the  English  price  add  3^  cents  to  cover  duty,  freight,  insurance, 
storage,  charges,  and  commissions,  to  show  what  the  relative  price 
should  have  ^n  in  the  United  States  to  have  netted  the  Engli^  ex- 
porter his  home  price.  ^ 


CHEMICALS. 
8TATEKEHT  OF  FSEDEBIOK  PHn.LTPB,  OF  PEILADBIFEIA. 

I  am  the  only  manufacturer  of  phosphorus  in  the  United  States,  and 
have  a  capacity  sufficient  to  supply  the  entire  consumption  in  this 
country.  I  have  upwards  of  $50,000  invested  in  plant.  The  present  duty 
enables  me  to  get  about  cost  of  manufacture  for  phosphorus  in  compe- 
tition with  prices  of  foreign  product.  Any  increase  you  in  your  wisdom 
and  justice  see  proper  to  make  will  be  my  profit.  Should  you  reduce 
tariff  I  will  quit  manufacturing  and  leave  this  country  to  the  mercy  of 
foreign  corporations.  Some  of  my  largest  customers  expressed  the  hope 
that  you  would  make  the  duty  25  cents  per  i>ound.  I  hope  your  judg- 
ment will  be  for  a  higher  dut^,  and  thus  afford  me  a  just  profit.  I  leave 
the  matter  in  your  hands,  hopefully  and  confidently,  that  your  wisdom 
will  see  the  justice  of  a  higher  duty. 

Much  might  be  said  in  addition.  Foreign  manufacturers  ship  their 
surplus  to  this  country.  The  profit  to  them  must  be  very  small,  as  the 
difference  in  prices  betwixt  Europe  and  here  can  not  cover  the  expenses. 
Without  me  as  a  competitor  they  no  doubt  would  make  their  surplus 
pay  them  a  handsome  profit.  The  consumption  is  increasing  every 
year,  due  principally  to  its  use  in  the  amalgamation  of  metals,  and  yet 
this  market  is  often  bare  of  their  product.  The  loss  to  consumers  fix>m 
this  cause  would  be  considerable  if  there  were  not  a  home  manufacturer. 

It  is  also  a  dangerous  substance  both  to  transport  and  to  carry  in 
stock.  Should  a  can  leak  there  would  be  spontaneous^  combustion.  It 
would  materially  increase  fire  risk  to  both  consumers  and  property 
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a^jaoeDt,  as  they  neceBsarily  woald'have  to  carry  a  large  stock  to  in- 
8ure  a  constant  supply.  I  deliver  to  my  castomers  promptly  as  they 
need  it,  carrying  the  stock  for  them  in  fire-proof  vaults.  There  is  no 
question  as  to  the  advantages  the  consumer  would  have  by  increasing 
the  duty  without  making  it  prohibitory,  and  thus  making  it  possible  for 
a  home  manufacturer  to  realize  a  small  profit,  and  continue  as  a  com- 
petitor in  the  protection  of  the  American  consumer. 


MBKOKIiL  IH  BELAHOB  TO  PABIS  QBXEH. 

Honorable  Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeanSj 

House  of  Bepresentatwee : 

Snt :  We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  artide 
Paris  green,  which  it  is  reported  has  lately  been  placed  on  the  free  list 
(in  oaacus)  and  accepted  by  your  committee* 

This  article  (arsenate  of  copper)  is  made  from  sal-soda,  which  in  your 
bill  is  recommended  at  a  tariff  of  1  cent  per  pound,  or  125  per  cent. ; 
blae  vitriol  (sulphate  of  copper),  recommended  free,  arsenic  free,  and 
acetic  acid  recommended  5  cents  per  pound,  or  200  per  cent.  Ten 
pounds  of  these  materials,  owing  to  water  of  crystallization,  are  used 
to  make  1  pound  of  Paris  green  (which  is  anhydrous). 

The  discrimination  against  the  manufactured  article  (Paris  green) 
being  made  in  the  Unit^  States  consists,  therefore : 

1st.  Freight,  as  10  is  to  1  against  Paris  green. 

2d.  Tariff  on  raw  materials,  30  per  cent,  (average). 

3d.  Foreign  labor,  as  $1  is  to  $2. 

The  result,  with  this  article  on  the  free  list,  is  a  sUnple  but  absolute 
solution :  that  none  can  be  manufactured  in  this  country. 

Even  considering  that  this  is  of  little  consequence,  and  that  only  this 
branch  of  American  industiy  will  be  killed,  it  is  proper  to  state  that 
the  practical  results  to  the  farmers  and  cotton  planters  will  be  disas- 
trous, it  being  used  by  them  as  an  insecticide. 

The  actual  period  of  time  during  which  the  article  is  used  is  from 
May  25  to  July  15  ifor  potato  plants,  and  from  July  1  to  August  15  for 
cotton.  If  not  on  the  spot  when  required  there  is  no  use  for  it,  and  it 
has  to  be  kept  over  for  another  year. 

During  some  seasons  the  demand  is  comparatively  light,  while  at 
others  very  heavy,  and  any  price  would  be  paid  for  it  rather  than  suffer 
the  pests  to  get  the  upper  hand. 

The  risk  of  capital  invested,  considering  the  uncertainty  of  the  de- 
mand (for  there  is  no  foretelling  the  advent  of  the  insects),  has  led  to 
an  implied  understanding  between  manufacturers  and  their  employes 
and  the  druggists  who  deal  in  the  article  (for  State  laws  do  not  allow 
poisons  to  be  handled  by  every  one). 

Of  necessily  the  employ6  is  (and  very  justly)  paid  in  proportion  to 
the  risk  he  runs,  and  in  many  instances  is  paid  by  the  batch  or  piece 
work,  for  loss  of  time  and  physicians'  bills.  The  capitalist  employers 
assume  the  risk  of  making  during  the  winter  season  a  guarantied 
quantity,  estimated  on  an  average  season,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
wholesale  druggists  if  wanted,  and  packed  in  small  and  suitable  pack- 
ages, to  prevent  careless  handling  of  a  dangerous  article. 

In  Germany,  and  we  believe  France  also,  the  manufacture  of  Paris 
greea  is  foirbidden.    England  is  the  only  country  whence  the  article 
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can  be  obtained,  if  yonr  committee  decide  to  place  it  on  the  free  fist; 
for  no  one  in  this  coantry,  we  can  safely  assure  yon,  will  make  the 
article,  knowing  that  it  can  be  imported  under  cost.  The  practical  re- 
salts  will  be  that  the  English  makers  and  importers,  not  wishing  to 
ran  risks,  will  only  manufacture  and  export  ou  positive  orders;  and 
when  the  season  for  use  arrives  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  Paris  green 
in  any  quantity  in  the  country  at  the  time  and  place  for  fiEumer^  oae* 
Too  late  to  import,  too  late  to  distribute,  too  late  even  to  manofactore, 
if  it  was  desirable  to  do  so. 

It  ifr  a  i>eculiar  article,  and  can  not  be  judged  by  any  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  governing  supply  and  demand.  A  few  years  ago  its 
vcdue  was  40  cents  per  pound,  and  as  high  as  17  cents  per  pound  addi- 
tional expressage  was  paid  to  get  it  at  its  destination  (West  and  South) 
in  time;  but  since  those  engaged  In  its  manufacture  agreed  to  b^n 
making  in  November  for  the  expected  demand  in  the  following  May, 
the  wholesale  price  in  bulk  has  been  steady  at  14|  cents  to  16^  cents. 
The  profit  has  been  moderate,  but  snfficientM  owing  to  the  fact  uiat  the 
labor  and  expense  of  making  in  cold  weather  have  been  at  the  mini- 
mum. 

A  dangerous  and  risky  business,  we  simply  place  facts  before  your 
honorable  dommittee.  If  you  desire  the  business  of  manufoctoring  this 
article  in  this  country  ended  once  and  forever,  place  it  on  the  free  list, 
and  tariff  the  materials. 

As  to  the  results  as  expressed  by  us,  we  ask  you  to  consult  any  large 
cotton  planter  from  the  South,  or  &rmer  from  Maryland  to  Dako^L 
whether  they  are  willing,  for  the  saving  of  20  i>er  cent,  duty  (as  yon  had 
it),  equal  to  2  cents  per  pound,  to  run'-the  risk  of  not  obtaining  a  near-at- 
hand  and  absolute  supply  when  require,  and  we  believe  you  will  find 
their  views  coincide  with  those  expressed  above.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  also  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, although  we  have  had  bo  correspondence  with  it. 

A.  B.  Ansbaohbb  &  Go. 

G.  T.  BATI70LDS  &  Go. 
SONDHEOf,  ALfiBEBa  &  Oo. 

S.  Adleb  &  Sons. 
Pfeiffeb  &  Lavanbubg. 
F.  W.  Devob  &  Go. 


ST ATBHSVT  OF  DBMIVO  JABVE8. 

FruidMt  of  the  Michigan  Carhon  WorU,  Detroit,  JItdL 

I  submit  an  article  on  bone-black  or  animal  charcoal;  also  one  on 
glue,  and  one  on  carbonate  of  ammonia.  All  of  these  articles  we  manu- 
facture and  are  largely  interested  in.  The  present  duties  are  low  and 
under  them  a  large  amount  of  importation  is  done.  To  abolish,  them 
as  proposed  in  the  Mills  bill  would  simply  transfer  the  source  of  supply 
from  this  country  to  Europe,  shutting  up  those  factories  now  engaged 
in  the  same.  In  the  course  of  the  last  five  years  over  100  workmen  em- 
ployed by  us  have  bought  a  lot  of  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  fac- 
tory and  made  their  little  homes,  dependent  on  their  regular  Weekly 
wages,  and' I  think  this  is  only  one  case  out  of  a  great  many  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Detroit  whose  future  must  depend  largely  on  the  manafiMSl»u> 
ing  interest 
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Up  to  A  late  period  all  used  in  tills  oountry  was  imported,  and  the  price  roled  at 
aboat  *20  cents  per  ponnd,  and  the  dnty  on  the  same  was  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  A 
factory  was  established  by  a  large  boose  in  New  York,  and  nnder  the  competition  from 
that  factory,  priees  were  gradni&ly  rednoed  until  they  stood  at  13  cents  per  ponnd,  at 
which  time  we  took  hold  of  this  mann^AOture  and  built  a  plant  for  the  same.  The 
market  of  the  oonntry  beins  limited  (only  some  60Q  tons  per  year)  of  course  made 
competition  very  sharp,  andafter  our  appearance  in  the  market  prices  went  down  to 
9  cents,  at  which  time  the  factory  in  New  York  closed  up  and  went  out  of  operation. 

It  requires  a  high  grade  of  skilled  and  intelligent  labor,  and  the  wages  paid  are  more 
than  double  those  paid  in  Europe.  Due  house  in  London  has  practicsAly  had  this  monop- 
oly  of  the  American  market  with  the  ezceptioq  of  the  above,  and  tiie  low  prices  of  the 
present  day,  which  has  run  down  to  7i  cents,  has  been  brought  about  by  the  effortsof 
this  £ngli8n  house  to  drive  us  out  of  the  market,  and  I  have  been  credibly  informed 
have  said  they  would  do  it  if  it  cost  them  £50,000.  This  house  does  its  business 
in  this  country  through  an  agent  whose  only  interest  in  the  goods  is  his  commission 
for  selling,  the  profit  and  losses  being  assumed  by  the  English  house.  8o  bere  is  a 
good  case  in  point  to  show  that  a  protective  duty  results  in  reducing  prices.  Had 
the  ni»nufacture  of  this  article  never  been  started  in  this  country  the  prices  would 
still  rale  at  20  cents,  and  it  has  cmly  been  by  the  pevere  competition  mm  ourselves 
that  has  brought  it  down  to  the  present  price,  and  without  the  protection  that  was 
afforded  us  by  the  20  per  cent,  aa  valorem  duty  we  would  never  nave  undertaken  its 
manufacture.  Shoula  that  duty  be  repealed  we  shall  simply  dose  up  our  factory 
and  dismiss  our  workmen,  and  let  the  market  revert  to  the  English  house.  We  would 
much  rather  see  a  speeiflo  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  tlum  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  . 
of  90  per  oent.,  as  there  is  but  one  grade  or  quality  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 


Bimd4la6k  or  oaisMil  ckmrcoak 

Bone-Uaek  or  animal  charcoal  is  made  from  bones,  and  almost  exclusively  used  by 
the  sngar  refiners  to  clarify  su^. 

The  collection  of  raw  stock  is  a  slow  and  difficult  matter  in  this  country,  as  labor 
will  not  engage  in  it  without  being  paid  much  higher  than  in  foreign  countries. 

This  collection  of  bones  furnishes  occupation  for  over  ten  thousana  people,  for  every 
town  of  any  size  has  one  or  more  men  engaged  in  the  ooUection,  whicn  are  shipped  to 
the  nearest  manufacturer. 

There  are  twenty-two  establishments  in  the  United  States  at  present  making  bone- 
black,  as  foUows: 

New  York  iStale.— Holler  A  Co.,  Brooklyn;  O.  Heyer,  Brooklyn;  If^reston  Fertiliser 
Company,  Brooklyn ;  Adams  St  Huns,  Brooklyn ;  N.  Fischang,  Brooklyn ;  Jesse 
Harris,  Brooklyn. 

yew  Jersey. —Uatei^B  Agricultural  Chemical  Works,  Newark. 

Bhode  JsMiid.— Rnmford  Chemical  Works,  Providence. 

P^imsyteanta.— Bangh  A  Sons  Company,  Philadelphia ;  Tiers  A  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Xoaisiaao.— Standard  Guano  and  Cnemical  Works,  New  Orleans. 

lUinoia. — Joseph  Lister,  Chicago ;  Northwestern  Fertilizer  Company,  Chicago. 

Iftssonn.— A.  B.  Hayer  A  Sons  Company,  Saint  Louis;  Saint  Louis  Carbon  Works, 
Saint  Louis;  Empire  Carbon  Works,  Saint  Louis:  Hatthiessen  A  Co.,  Saint  Louis ; 
S.  F.  Bmnner  Manufiscturing  Company,  Saint  Louis;  E.  Neuer,  Saint  liouis. 

Ae&rosAw.— Great  Western  Carbon  Works,  Omaha. 

Jftei^t^aa.— Hichigan  Carbon  Works,  Detroit. 

CaHfarma,^lS*  Omandt  A  Co.,  San  Francisco ;  California  Fertilizer  Company,  San 
Francisco. 

The  euiital  invested  is  over  |2,000,000,  with  a  producing  capacity  of  about  |3,000,000, 
the  chief  item  of  which  is  labor  (as  bones  are  refuse),  and  tneir  value  arises  &om  the 
labor  put  into  collection,  handling,  and  freighting  to  the  different  factories,  and  tak- 
ing the  dnty  off  bone*black  wUl  immediately  be  followed  by  a  reduction  in  the  price 
of  bones  at  the  factories,  which  the  collectors  must  suffer  or  go  out  of  business. 

At  present  competition  among  manufacturers  is  so  sharp  that  ten  factories  are 
elosed,  as  they  can  not  be  worked  except  at  a  loss. 

Beet  su^ar,  made  on  the  European  continent,  is  refined  by  means  of  a  coarse  grain 
1>]ackt  which  leaves  in  its  preparation  a  large  amount  of  fine  grain  or  siftings,  for 
which  there  is  not  sufficient  demand  in  the  European  market  to  absorb.  This  l>eing 
the  size  in  use  here  it  is  shipped  over  here  and  sold  for  what  it  will  bring. 

Any  change  of  duty  would  simply  throw  at  once  not  only  the  largo  body  of  col- 
lectors out  of  business  but  the  employ^  of  all  these  flACtozies  as  well,  and  the  saving 
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made,  abont  5^  cents  i»er  barrel  of  aagar  pxodaoed,  woi4d  simply  so  into  the  poeketi 
of  the  refiners  of  saff ar,  and  it  is  not  very  likely-  to  be  distribnted  by  them  among  tbe 
consnmers  of  sngar  m  the  shi^e  of  a  rednotion  in  price. 
The  Canadian  tariff  places  a  dnty  of  23  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Manafaotnrers  here  have  no  demand  for  the  ooarse  grain  black,  and  are  compelled 
to  grind  the  larger  proportion  of  their  product  down  to  the  size  wantied  here,  which 
grinding  process  makes  a  large  amount  of  dnst,  which  dnst  can  only  be  ntilixed  in 
the  manufacture  of  fertilizers. 

While  the  manufacturers  do  not  ask  for  any  increase  of  duty  they  respectfully  nive 
.that  the  duty  be  not  lowered,  and  thus  destroy  their  business  and  throw  a  large  bocFf 
of  men  out  of  work. 
BespectfuUy  submitted, 

Michigan  Cabbon  Wobks,  Detroit,  Mich., 

Lister's  Aoricultubal  Chemioal  Wobxs,  Kewark,  N.  J., 

BAUoa  &  Sons  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Stebns  Fbbtiijzbr  and  Manufactubino  Co.,  New  Orleans.  La., 

Com/wMeefcT  ihe  Mamufaoturen  of  Ame-^ioA 


PIPES  AND  SMOKERS'  ARTICLES. 
STATEMEHT  OT  T.  J.  KAIDEVBBBO,  OF  HEW  TOBX. 

As  a  manufacturer  of  smoking  pipes  and  smokers'  articles  I  respect- 
fally  submit  the  following  facts  to  your  consideration.  If  the  contem- 
plated reduction  of  duties  should  take  place  from  its  present  rate,  70 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  to  60  per  cent.,  the  industry  of  manufactaring 
meerschaum  pipes  in  the  United  States  would  be  obliterated.  In  the 
tariff  reduction  of  18S3,  which  reduced  the  duty  from  75  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  and  $1.50  per  gross  to  its  present  state  of  70  per  cent.,  it  en- 
tailed numerous  hardships  upon  the  producers  of  this  country  by 
reduction  in  their  wages,  and  the  consequence  was  a  flooding  of  all  the 
cheap  pipes  and  cheap  grades  of  pipes  from  Euixipe  into  this  market. 
The  $1.50  per  gross  is*to  be  viewed  as  a  sort  of  fixed  charge  or  specific 
duty  and  it  has  the  tendency  of  keeping  out  the  lower  grade  of  goods, 
and  I  would  respectfuUy  suggest  that,  whatever  you  do,  yon  couple  it 
at  the  same  time  with  a  specific  duty  of  $1.50  to  $3  per  gross,  because 
I  know  that  then  $1.50  or  $3  per  gross  will  be  collected.  An  entire 
specific  duty  is  not  practicable  at  this  time ;  a  partial  one,  as  stated  above, 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  wages  paid  in  Germany  (our  greatest  competitor)  are  2  marks 
(50  cents).  The  average  wages  paid  in  this  country  are  $2  per  day. 
(Tnless  we  had  improved  machinery  we  should  need  a  protection  of  200 
per  cent,  duty  to  enable  ns  to  compete  successfully  with  Austria,  France, 
and  Germany.  Through  the  protection  that  has  been  thrown  around 
this  industry  in  this  country,  after  an  experience  of  fifteen  years  the 
manufacturers  have  successfully  held  their  own  against  foreign  compe- 
tition and  are  in  a  very  fair  way  of  further  development  in  the  Southern 
and  Western  States,  and  can  name  the^cities  of  Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville,  Ky.,  Gumberland,'Md.,aU  having  factories  larger  or 
smaller,  where  the  industry  is  gradually  being  transplanted  and  ex- 
tended from  the  various  centers  of  the  Eastern  States.  Do  you  or  can 
you  wish  to  extirpate  this  growing  industry  and  leave  us  without  itdl 
protection! 

Mark  the  result  in  England.  On  account  of  free  trade  in  Engl«id 
this  is  the  only  industry — ^the  manufacture  of  smoking  pipes  in  meer- 
schaum, briar,  and  applewood — ^that  is  not  carried  on  in  that  country; 
their  wants  are  all  supplied  by  the  three  countries  above  named.    In 
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the  face  of  this  fact,  very  flattering  to  the  credit  of  the  manofacturers 
of  this  country,  why  should  a  reduction  take  place  which  will  destroy 
an  industry  which  has  taken  fifteen  years  to  establish  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  importing  labor,  educating  the  young  men  and  boys, 
women  and  girls,  who  are  now  able'  to  earn  a  comfortable  living  by  the 
skill  with  which  they  manipulate  all  the  various  phases  in  the  manu- 
facture. Germany  has  a  heavy  import  duty,  France  has  an  import  duty 
even  on  raw  amber,  Austria  a  prohibitory  tariff  on  pipes.  Nearly  all 
the  work,  with  the  exception  of  boring  and  drilling  the  cavities  for  hold- 
ing the  tobacco,  is  manual  labor  on  wood  pipes,  and  on  meerschaum 
pipes  skilled  hand  labor  entirely.  No  one  will  be  benefited  by  any  re- 
duction of  duty  except  importers,  who  a:re  ever  ready  to  import  their 
goods  in  competition  with  our  manufacturers  here,  and  who  have  been 
working  for  years  to  break  down  this  industry  which  now  supports 
thousands  of  people  and  has  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  the  factories, 
machineries,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  necessary  to  compete  with  Eu- 
ropean labor. 

Not  only  does  this  particular  industry  suffer,  but  a  great  many  con- 
nected with  it.  I  will  name  a  few.  The  fanners  who  produce  the  briar- 
wood  cut  it  and  bring  it  to  market  in  the  States  of  Virginia,  South  Car- 
olina, Maryland,  Tennessee,  and  the  applewood,  which  is  furnished 
mainly  by  the  Middle  States  as  well  as  the  Eastern  States.  The  wood 
has  to  be  sawed,  taken  out  of  the  ground,  steamed,  seasoned,  and  cut 
ready  for  market  by  these  original  producers  before  the  materi$.l  comes 
to  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer. 

Now  come  the  manufacturers  of  rubber  mouth-pieces,  the  zylonite  and 
celluloid  factories,  horn  tips,  amber,  eto. 

Then  come  the  metal  workers  who  produce  the  bands,  covers  for 
pipes,  chains,  and  screws,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  necessary  in  order 
to  finish  the  pipe  before  putting  it  on  the  market.  Then  come  the  sand- 
paper manufacturers,  of  which  a  large  quantity  is  used  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  wood  pipes;  varnish-makers,  manufacturers  of  oil  for  the  pol- 
ishing of  pipes  in  connection  with  pumice  stone;  also  wax  and  paraffine 
for  boiling  meerschaum  pipes,  and  the  shave  grass  used  to  produce  the 
fine  polish  on  the  meerschaum  pipes,  was  formerly  all  imported  from 
Europe,  but  is  now  produced  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  Long  Island,  New 
Jersey,  Maryland.  Paper-box  makers,  paper-makers,  lithographic 
printers  for  printing  the  labels,  which  is  quite  a  large  itom  in  the  ex- 
pense of  every  manufacturer;  and  bear  in  mind  that  by  a  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  outside  packages  are  free  of  duty,  which 
would  enable  the  European  manufacturer  to  have  an  advantage  of  at 
least  10  per  cent,  that  he  formerly  did  not  have,  and  enable  him  all  the 
more  successfully  to  drive  the  industry  from  this  country.  To  give 
yon  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  industry  in  France,  there  are  50,000 
people  employed  directly  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  pipes  in  one 
town  alone.  In  Euhla,  in  German  Saxony,  there  are  several  towns 
where  they  make  nothing  but  smoking  pipes,  and  100,000  people  are 
employed.  In  Bavaria,  in  Nurembtirg,  at  least  10,000  people  make  wood 
pipes  and  meerschaum  pipes.  In  Berlin  and  all  the  large  cities  ot 
Gtormanyi  pipes  are  manufactured  for  export.  The  city  of  Vienna  and 
a  great  many  towns  outlying,  all  of  which  are  famed  for  the  manu- 
fioctnre  of  smoking  pipes,  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  people  are  em- 
ployed at  all  times  and  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  their  governments 
take  all  precautions  to  foster  and  protect  and  perpetuate  this  industry 
on  account  of  the  sculpture  and.  carving  in  meerschaum  and  wood. 
Thoasands  of  young  men  are  educated  up  to  a  higher  art  industry  and 
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many  of  them  have  become  famoas  scalptOTS.  I  employ  a  great  many 
young  men  from  art  schools  here  in  this  city  who  have  learned  draw- 
ing and  scalptoring  in  this  raw  material,  and  who,  in  the  course  of  time, 
will  become  highly  educated  as  art  workers.  The  cost  of  the  raw 
material  is  insignificant,  and  a.piece  of  raw  meerschaum  or  wood  worth 
a  few  cents  is  frequently  converted  into  an  article  worth  from  $1  to 
$50,  and  even  more,  by  the  skill  of  the  artist.  The  consumer  or  smoker 
who  purchases  this  article  would  not  be  benefited  in  any  way,  while  the 
producers  and  workers,  and  girls  and  men,  would  be  deprived  of  mak- 
ing a  comfortable  living  without  any  advantage  to  anybody,  because 
just  as  soon  as  the  result  is  shown  that  the  industry  is  laid  low  here 
the  foreign  manufacturers  will  reap  more  benefit  by  increasing  their 
prices  tor  the  articles. 

Another  reason  why  I  would  earnestly  urge  that  no  reduction  take 
place  is  that  the  amount  of  imports  would  greatly  incnease,  though  at 
present  they  are  large  enough  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  trade  in 
this  country,  and  as  the  object  should  be  to  protect  American  labor 
until  it  can  compete  with  the  starvation  wages  paid  in  Europe,  and  also 
the  poor-house  and  prison  labor  employed  in  this  manufacture  abroad, 
the  duty  should  be  sufficient  to  secure  that  result.  A  less  duty  than 
70  per  centum  ad  valorem  and  $3  per  gross  leaves  us  exxM>sed  to  a 
foreign  competition  against  which  the  experience  of  the  last  three 
years  shows  us  that  we  can  not  contend  without  loss  and  injury  to  M 
the  interests  herein  mentioned.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  we 
have  not  only  to  meet  a  low  rate  of  duty,  but  a  foreign  valuation  which 
reduces  that  duty  to  a  sum  merely  nominal. 


RUBBER  GOODS. 

STATEHEVT  OT  &  W.  KELLOOG,  OT  WATEBBVBT,  COnT. 

The  tariff  on  rubber  manufactures,  including  boots  and  shoes,  was 
fixed  at  30  per  cent,  in  1861 ;  precisely  the  same  duty  as  under  the  tariff 
of  1846.  It  was  raised  to  35  per  cent,  in  1862,  manufactures  mixed 
with  silk  being  fixed  at  60  per  cent.  These  duties  continued  (except 
the  temporary  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  ,1872)  until  the  last  revision 
of  the  tariff  by  act  of  March  3, 1883. 

By  the  revision  of  March,  1883,  the  duties  on  rubber  manufactures, 
including  goods  of  aU  kinds  except  boots  and  shoes,  was  reduced  to  30 
I>er  cent,  and  the  duty  on  rubber  boots  and  shoes  to  25  per  cent.  This 
made  a  reduction  of  over  14  per  cent,  on  clothing  and  other  articles 
lined  with  other  material  than  silk,  and  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent,  on 
articles  lined  with  silk,  when  silk  was  not  the  chief  value.  The  reduc- 
tion on  boots  and  shoes  was  over  28  per  cent.  The  manufacturers  felt 
at  that  time  that  it  was  as  large  a  reduction  as  they.could  endure  with- 
out opening  the  door  to  a  ruinous  competition  from  abroad.  They  are 
satisfied  that  any  further  reduction  now  will  inevitably  subject  them  to 
that  foreign  competition,  and  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  surplus 
in  the  Treasury.  They  were  willing  to  submit  to  a  moderate  reduction 
t)hen,  but  the  reduction  made  was  all  they  could  bear.  In  the  limited 
time  the  Tariff  Commission  had  for  hearings  in  1882,  they  made  no 
special  presentation  of  their  claims,  but  it  was  not  expected  by  them 
that  the  duty  on  boots  and  shoes  would  be  reduced  below  30  per  oent 
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The  home  competitioB  in  these  articles  since  the  patents  expired  many 
years  ago  has  been  fierce  and  constant,  and  the  business  haa  reqaired 
carefnl  and  close  management  to  insure  any  reasonable  profit.  I  think 
Hod.  Mr.  Aldrich,  of  the  committee^  knows  that  one  or  two  of  the  largest 
companies  have  had  hard  work  to  withstand  the  home  competition.  The 
business  has  grown  to  be  immense,  and  the  census  of  1880  for  some  rea- 
son has  failed  to  give  anything  like  a  full  statement  of  its  magnitude. 
It  gives  the  capitol  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  boots  and 
shoes  at  $2,425,000.  I  think  I  can  name  two  companies  that  have  that 
amount  invested,  and  the  whole  capital  employed  is  several  times  that 
sum.  It  gives  the  whole  number  of  employes  as  4,662.  I  think  there 
18  one  company  at  or  near  Boston  that  employs  more  than  half  that 
number,  and  the  whole  number  of  employes  in  this  branch  of  the  in- 
dustry is  more  than  10,000.  With  the  increase  of  capital  and  compe* 
tition  in  this  business  prices  to  the  consumer  have  b^n  largely  reduced, 
and  the  prices  are  at  least  50  per  cent,  on  an  average  lower  to-day  than 
they  were  for  the  same  class  of  goods  before  the  war.  Many  lines  of 
rubber  shoes  and  clothing  are  sold  today  for  one-half  the  amount  they 
could  be  bought  for  in  1860. .  I  speak  of  the  best  goods,  made  by  the 
leading  companies,  and  not  of  cheap  imitations  made  for  sale  only. 

In  many  articles  of  rubber  manufacture  the  element  of  labor  is  from 
40  to  55  per  cent,  of  the  cost,  especially  filler  clothing  and  smallei 
articles,  many  of  which  are  for  surgical  and  hospital  use.  A  reduction 
from  the  present  moderately  low  duty  would,  beyond  question,  bring  in 
a  much  larger  importation  of  foreign  goods,  to  the  injury  of  our  home 
industry  and  the  increase  of  duties  collected. 

The  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  known  as  the  Mills  bill, 
contained  a  clause  when  it  was  reported  reducing  the  duty  on  all  india- 
rubber  fabrics  and  articles,  including  boots  and  shoes,  to  15  per  cent. 
ad  valorem.  At  the  same  time  that  bill  gave  a  protective  duty  upon 
the  linings  which  are  used  in  the  manufiEMsture  of  rubber  clothing,  boots, 
shoes,  and  other  articles,  which  are  a  large  element  of  their  cost — ^from 
25  to  40  per  cent.  I  need  not  say  the  linings  are  a  raw  material  to  the 
rubber  manufacturers.  The  committee  in  the  House  became  satisfied 
that  so  large  a  reduction  of  duty  on  rubber  goods  was  wrong,  and 
caused  the  paragraph  to  be  stricken  out  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
leaving  the  law  as  it  stands  with  the  old  duty.  We  claim  all  the  reduc- 
tion we  can  bear  was  made  in  the  revision  of  1883. 

I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  the  growth  of  the  rubber  industry  in 
this  country.  Forty  years  ago  I  ox)ened  my  first  law  office  in  the  same 
village  and  within  a  few  rods  of  the  room  where  Charles  Goodyear  was 
carrying  on  his  experiments  in  perfecting  his  invention  for  vulcanizing 
rubber.  Bobbed  of  the  benefit  of  his  patent  in  both  England  and 
France  and  impoverished  by  constant  litigation  to  defend  them  at  home, 
he  persisted  in  his  life-work  in  various  places,  and  the  result  was  to 
create  a  new  industry,  give  employment  to  a  multitude  of  persons  in 
this  country,  and  turn  a  sticky  and  useless  gum  into  a  thousand  articles 
for  tiie  health,  comfort,  and  utility  of  the  people.  The  variety  and 
usefulness  of  this  industry  has  outrun  even  the  imagination  and  pre. 
diction  of  Webster  in  his  great  argument  as  counsel  for  the  inventor- 
I  have  been  a  director  and  officer  in  one  of  the  leading  companies  in 
this  section  continuously  for  more  than  thirty  years,  which  company 
manufactures  not  only  boots  and  shoes  and  clothing,  but  a  large  variety 
of  other  rubber  goods ;  and  I  have  had  occasion  to  examine  this  indnstiy 
in  its  various  branches  in  relation  to  the  tariff.  I  am  sure  that  any  re- 
duction of  the  present  comparatively  low  duty  on  rubber  goods  wiC 
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lead  to  a  mach  larger  importation  of  some  kinds  of  robber  goods,  and 
X>Qrhaps  lienefit  a  few  New  York  importers  and  their  foreign  correspond- 
ents, while  it  wonld  inflict  injury  upon  a  jgreat  number  of  our  own  people 
now  depending  Upon  this  industry  for  a  living. 

The  manufacturers  respectfhlly  ask  your  committee  and  the  Senate 
to  leave  the  existing  low  duty  upon  rubber  goods  without  further  reduc- 
tion. They  think  the  duty  should  not  be  reduced  below  that  of  the  ante- 
war  tarifi'  of  1846,  when  the  few  manufacturers  of  that  day  had  a  patent 
for  their  protection  in  this  country  besides  the  duty.  There  has  been 
no  patent  upon  their  goods  for  nearly  a  whole  generation ;  and  home 
competition,  as  1  have  said,  has  so  reduced  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
that  the  best  goods  are  sold  at  one-half  the  market  price  for  them  be- 
fore the  war  and  for  years  after  the  patent  expired,  and  the  wages 
paid  are  nearly  100  per  cent,  higher  now  than  they  were  then. 

From  my  knowledge  of  the  business  since  the  patents  expired,  I  do 
not  think  the  average  profits  to  the  manufacturers  of  robber  goods  has 
been  6  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  invested.  I  mean  the  capital  actually 
invested,  and  not  the  nominal  capital.  There  are  three  clauses  in  the 
existing  law  relating  to  the  tarifif  on  rubber  goods.  To  simplify  the 
law  and  avoid  confusion  in  the  collection  of  duties  I  would  suggest 
that  all  rubber  goods  (except  when  silk  or  some  material  being  tiie 
component  part  of  chief  value  bears  a  higher  duty)  should  be  subject 
to  a  uniform  duty  of  30  per  cent.  That  is  certainly  a  moderate  duty, 
and  is  as  low  as  this  industry  should  bear. 


GLUE. 
STATEMENT  OF  G.  W.  PABS0H8, 

Wholesale  flsk  dealer,  of  Wmham,  Maes, 

The  <^  Mills  tariff  bill,"  recently  reported  to  the  House,  proposes  to 
place  the  article  of  glue  on  the  free  list.  I  feel  that  this  would  disas- 
trously affect  an  important  New  England  industry.  The  manufacturers 
claim  that  their  profits  for  some  years  past  have  been  very  moderate,  and 
that  the  admission  of  foreign  glue  free  of  duty  would  cause  many  of 
them  to  stop  business.  As  a  dealer  in  glue  stock,  I  feel  that  my  inter- 
ests are  identical  with  the  glue  makers.  For  further  information  in  re- 
gard to  glue  products,  etc.,  I  refer  you  to  the  petition  of  the  glue 
makers  which  has  recently  oeen  issued.  I  most  earnestly  request  that 
you  prevent  any  reduction  of  the  duty,  and  if  possible  raise  it  to  25  x>er 
cent.,  which,  according  to  the  general  feeling  of  dealers,  would  not  be  an 
unreasonable  protection. 


PETmOir  OF  GLUE  MAKEBS. 

A  few  days  since  a  copy  of  the  petition  of  the  Glue  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  the  United  States  was  sent  to  you,  asking  that  you  use 
all  your  influence  and  power  to  have  the  present  duty  on  glue  retained, 
and  I  now  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  some  further  information  on 
the  subject,  so  that  you  may  be  even  more  thoroughly  satisfied;  if  that 
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sbonld  be  necessary,  that  we  are  justified  in  thinking  that  yon  will  do 
all  yon  can  to  aid  ns  in  this  matter. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  United  States  Olue  Manufacturers' 
Association  held  a  meeting  in  Washington  on  the  10th  inst.,  and,  at  an 
interview  with  Chairman  Mills,  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
the  following  paper  was  read  as  a  condensation  of  the  petition  which 
was  presented.    Each  clause  of  the  petition  is  referred  to  by  number: 

(I)  We  need  to  have  the  present  rates  of  duty  on  glue,  gelatine,  and 
all  similar  preparations,  and  fish-glue  or  isinglass,  retainend.      , 

(2  and  3)  We  have  to  invest  so  much-money  in  plant  that  we  can  not 
torn  over  ^ur  capital  more  than  about  once  in  twelve  to  eighteen 
months  on  the  average.  This  plant  is  useless  for  any  other  business. 
We  need  at  least  20  per  cent,  to  protect  us  against  the  fluctuations  of 
foreign  markets.  Without  it  the  English,  French,  and  German  glue 
makers  could  make  a  pool  and  swamp  us  with  their  surplus  stock,  as  is 
done  in  other  trades  and  as  is  now  being  done  by  the  French  glue 
makers.  We  could  not  retaliate,  as  they  will  not  buy  goods  from  us. 
It  is  better  for  us,  for  our  customers,  and  for  the  whole  country  that  we 
should  make  a  moderate  but  steady  profit  rather  than  do  a  fluctuating 
business.  s 

(4,  5,  and  6)  We  ask  only  enough  duty  to  equalize  our  wages  with 
those  on  the  other  side.  Taking  the  whole  production  of  the  country, 
we  estimate  that  the  amount  paid  ibr  our  labor  will  average  not  less 
than  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  selling  price.  Labor  with  us  costs  about 
twice  what  it  does  in  Europe.  We  now  have  20  i>er  cent,  duty,  and  it 
is  as  little  as  we  can  get  along  with.  With  average  duties  of  over  40 
per  cent,  (as  estimated)  on  other  goods,  we  have  only  had  20  per  cent, 
since  1861,  and  we  trust  your  committee  will  see  its  way  clear  to  retain 
the  present  moderate  duty. 

(7  and  12)  Our  business  is  now  so  unprofitable,  that  some  of  the 
smaller  concerns  are  closing.  If  the  duty  is  taken  off  this  will  prevail 
to  even  a  greater  extent,  and  the  glue  business  of  the  country  will  get 
into  the  hands  of  a  few  large  concerns,  who  will  make  combinations 
and  deals  that  will  be  bad  for  both  glue  consumers  and  glue-stock  pro- 
ducers. 

(8  and  10)  Glue-stock  is  now  free ;  a  good  deal  is  imported,  but  the 
greater  part  of  our  stock  is  obtained  here.  It  is  a  waste  product  unless 
made  into  glue,  and  ought  to  be  fully  utilized  at  home. 

(9)  Under  the  present  tariff  about  one  eighth  of  the  glue  used  in  this 
country  is  imported,  and  this  is  enough  to  keep  our  profits  down  to  a 
very  low  figure.  For  the  last  two  years  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  us  have 
made  more  than  a  bare  living,  and  those  concerns  who  did  not  have 
everything  in  their  favor  have  gone  behind  heavily. 

(II)  There  are  about  ninety  glue  factories  in  operation  in  nineteen 
States,  using  about  $0,000,000  of  capital  and  making  over  37,000,000 
pounds  of  glue.    This  will  probably  amount  to  about  $4,00i,000. 

(13)  Ko  one  outside  of  the  business  can  have  any  conception  of  the 
didtnrbance  that  this  talk  aboutputting  glue  on  the  free  list  has  made 
tc  the  ninety  glue  factories  and  thousands  of  tanners  and  slaughterers, 
and  if  your  bill  is  passed,  as  proposed,  it  will  make  great  loss  to  all  con 
cemed  without  corresponding  benefit  to  any  one. 
All  of  which  Is  respectfully  submitted. 

B.  W.  Legwjett, 

Secretary. 
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STATEMEHT  07  HOH.  A.  &  HEWITT,  07  H.  Y. 

My  opinion  is  that  gelatine,  isinglass,  glue,  and  flsh-glae  are  not 
proper  objects  for  a  specific  rate  of  duty,  but  that  an  ad  valorem  rate 
must  be  imposed,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish 
these  articles  from  each  other  by  inspection,  and  that  they  vary  in  value 
from  5  cents  to  75  cents  per  pound.  The  present  rate  of  duty,  as  you 
know,  is  20  per  cent,  upon  glue,  25  per  cent  upon  fish-glue,  and  30  per 
cent,  upon  gelatine  and  isinglass.  As  they  can  notbe  distinguished  fh>m 
each  other,  they  ought  to  be  made  subject  to  one  uniform  rate  of  duty, 
and  it  does  not  matter  much  whether  this  rate  be  20, 26,  or  30  per  cent. 
I  regard  the  rate  as  purely  a  matter  of  revenue  and  not  protection,  and 
therefore  would  be  quite  contented  to  see  the  lowest  rate  applied,  but 
the  g)ue  makers  generally,  I  should  think,  would  prefer  25  per  cent. 

If  this  conclusion  be  reached  the  form  of  the  paragraph  would  be, 
^^  On  gelatine,  isinglass,  glue,  and  fish-glue,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,^ 
unless  you  should  see  fit  to  substitute  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  whicli 
I  think  ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  glue  makers. 


STATEMEHT  OE  AHDBEW  0.  WBB8TEB,  OE  WEB8TES  d;  CO, 
LEATHEB  KAHUEACTTTBEBS,  OE  BOKTOH.  KASS. 

I  submit  a  letter  from  Wiggin  &  Stevens,  glue  makers,  Edgeworth. 
What  they  say  agrees  with  what  other  glue  makers  have  told  us,  and  as 
it  is  a  business  employing  a  good  deal  of  labor  it  would  seem  a  proper 
one  to  protect  if  any  is  to  be  protected.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
the  price  that  we  may  realize  from  glue-stock,  as  long  as  we  get  what 
our  competitors  get,  will  make  littie  difference,  as.  if  we  can  get  nothing 
out  of  it,  we  win  all  have  to  buy  the  hides  a  little  lower,  and  whatever 
loss  there  may  be  will  fall  upon  the  cattle  raiser,  through  the  batcher, 
cattle  dealer,  etc,  as  anything  that  makes  the  hide  less  valuable  must 
finally  afl'ect  (he  interest  of  the  original  producer,  who  in  this  case  would 
be  the  farmer. 


Boston,  April  23,  1868. 
Gents  :  The  Mills  tariff  rednotion  bill  pate  glue  on  the  free  liat.  To^ay  foreign 
glues  are  being  imported  largely,  and  folly  one-aeyenth  of  the  (|[lae  need  in  this  oonn- 
try  is  now  imported,  and  it  covers  all  grades  from  common  to  prime.  We  are  now  sell- 
ing domestic  glues  at  or  near  actual  cost  of  manufacturing,  taking  stock  at  its  pres- 
ent price.  If  this  bill  is  passed  we  must  get  stock  for  one-naif  what  we  now  pay  or 
we  must  cease  manufacturing.  The  present  duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  foreign  glue 
barely  covers  difference  in  cost  of  labor  between  Europe  and  here.  Labor  we  cao 
not  expect  to  get  for  less  unless  ail  duties  are  done  away  with.  You  are  interested 
with  us  in  keeping  the  duty  on  glue  as  now,  as  it  enables  you  to  get  a  fair  price  for 
vour  stock.  Will  you  please  see  or  write  your  Representative  in  Congress  and  ge^ 
him  to  vote  against  this  clause  of  the  Mills  bill.  jPromptness  Is  required.  Please 
advise  ns  of  your  action,  and  much  obUge 
Tours,  etc., 

Wf OGXK  A  Stevens. 
Messrs.  Wxbstbk  A  Co., 

BoiUm^  ifoM. 
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STATEMENT  OF  B.  0.  GBOSS, 

DeaUr  i»  ewredj  hwi^lwi,  and  prt^red  JUh,  of  PromnoeUnonf  Mum, 

We  notice  that  the  MiUs  tariff  bill  proposes  to  place  glae  on  the  free 
list.  We  would  respectfnlly  call  your  attention  "U)  a  few  facts  showing 
how  it  would,  if  passed,  be  of  serious  damage  to  our  branch  of  the  fish 
bosiness — that  of  packing  salt  codfish  in  the  form  known  as  ^'bonelesfif 
and  prepared  codfish."  Until  within  three  years  the  waste,  consisting 
of  codfish  skins,  fins,  and  bones,  was  sold  at  $1  per  ton — in  many  iu- 
stances  was  given  away  to  any  one  who  would  cart  it  away;  but  the 
gloe  manufacturers  discovered  that  codfish  skin  is  a  most  valuable 
article  to  make  a  strong  adhesive  glue  from,  and  the  price  has  advanced 
steadily  to  $30  per  ton ;  as  high  as  $40  has  been  received  for  those  ex;tra 
dry.  The  fins  and  other  waste  culled  from  the  skins  are  sold  to  fertil- 
izer companies  at  $6  per  ton.  The  glnemen  state  if  the  Mills  bill  passes 
Congress  that  they  mnst  cut  ddwn  on  our  stock  greatly  and  perhaps 
close  out  their  business.  This  wonld  in  either  case  be  a  great  loss  to 
oor  port,  which  ships  probably  not  less  than  350  to  400  tons  of  fish 
waste  annually;  also  Gloucester,  and  all  other  ports  engaged  in  cod, 
hake,  and  haddock  fishing,  would  likewise  feel  the  loss  proportionately 
to  the  amount  of  their  business.  We  have  taken  several  contracts  for 
our  goods  under  sharp  competition,  when  to  hold  the  trade  of  good  cus- 
tomers our  only  principal  margin  has  been  the  profit  frpm  our  waste 
stock.  As  our  goods  are  shipped  to  the  South  and  West,  as  well  as  our 
own  and  adjoining  States,  those  sections  have  bought  large  quantities  of 
codfish  at  much  lower  prices  than  could  have  been  the  case  had  the 
skins  and  waste  been  nearly  worthless,  as  formerly. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  skin  of  the  cod  and  other  salt  and  pickled 
fish  is  the  first  part  to  spoil,  changing  to  a  sticky^  glue-like  form,  which 
soon  taints  the  whole  fish ;  hence  it  is  especially  for  the  advantage  of 
the  Southern  market  to  receive  this  article  of  diet  in  the  dressed  ibrm. 
We  have  endeavored  to  give  a  few  reasons  why  an  article  of  such 
general  and  indispensable  utility  as  glue  should  have  protection  from 
foreign  monopoly,  and  also  how  such  protection  would  benefit  the  many 
different  classes,  from  the  fisherman  to  the  manufacturer,  including  also 
the  dealer  and  consumer,  and  trust  those  concerned  will  give  the  8n1> 
ject  their  earnest  consideration  and  support. 


FIRE-BRICK 

STATEMEHT  OT  WILLIAH  POILLOH, 

PreMent  Salamander  Works,  WoodMdge,  K.  J. 

Having  been  informed  that  you  are  preparing  a  tariff  bill,  we  would 
urge  you  to  protect  the  fire-brick  industries,  by  making  a  specific  duty 
of  $5  per  ton  on  fire-brick,  gas  retorts,  and  fire-brick  tiles. 

The  freight  on  foreign  fire- brick  is  nominal,  as,  being  dead  weight, 
they  are  taken  frequently  as  ballast.  These  brick  are  sold  at  $11  per 
1,000  f.  o.  b.  at  Glasgow. 

Standard  American  fire-brick  can  not  be  manufactured  at  a  less  cost 
than  $25  per  1,000  delivered  in  New  York,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  this  cost  is  labor. 
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SIATEKEHT  OF  &  E3t£I8CHEB  &  SOHS, 

Mamkfaokunrt  offire-hrickf  tHay  retorU^  hlocka  and  slahB,  of  New  York, 

Fire-brick  can  be  bonglit  at  New-Castleon-Tyne  for  $8  per  1,000. 
Duty,  $2,  and  flight,  96  to  $7,  woald  make  them  $16  to  $17  here;  bat 
frequently  they  come  here  i^  ballast,  and  then  they  cost  not  exceeding 
$10  per  1,000.  Oar  fire-brick  cost  as,  say,  $24  per  1,000;  therefore  we 
cannot  compete,  even  with  present  dnty,  and  it  is  oar  opinion  that  $10 
per  1,000  specific  duty  and  no  drawback  woald  give  as  a  fair  protec- 
tion. 


ALIZARINE  ASSISTANT. 

Statement  of  JOHHSOH  &  SHAW,  Boston,  Mass.;  A.  HABEISOH  d;  (XL, 
Pawtaoket,  B.  L;  TTJBKET  KEB  OIL  CO.,  by  H.  W.  EVEBETT,  Pren- 
d^t,  Hew  Tork  City  and  Hewark,  H.  J.;  A.  8UB7,  Hew  Tork  City;  BAIr 
TIHOBE  CHEinCAL  CO.,  V.  C.  BLOEBE,  President 

Having  heard  mmors  that  it  is  proposed  to  redace  the  dnty  apon 
alizarine  assistant  (variously  known  as  soluble  oil,  turkey  red  oil,  oleate 
of  soda,  padding  liqnor,  etc.),  from  80  cents  per  gallon  to  2  cents  per 
pound,  we,  as  domestic  manufacturers  of  alizarine  assistant,  most  re- 
spectfully protest  against  such  reduction.  This  article  is  a  mordant 
used  in  dyeing,  consisting  usually  of  castor-oil,  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  etc. 

By  virtue  of  the  similitude  clause  of  the  present  tariff,  alizarine  as- 
sistant pays  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  castor-oil,  viz,  80  cents  per  gal- 
lon, and  although  representatives  of  foreign  manufacturing  houses 
have  frequently  endeavored  to  pass  the  article  through  the  custom- 
house at  a  nominal  rate  of  duty,  the  decision  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  courts  have  been  to  the  effect  that  such  lower  duty^  was 
unlawful 

The  evil  effects  of  admitting  a  manufactured  article  at  a  duty  so  &r 
below  that  levied  upon  its  main  constituent  must  be  self-evident,  and 
must  result  in  completely  destroying  the  industry  of  its  manufacture 
in  this  country,  and  thus  throwing  the  entire  business  in  the  hands  of 
foreign  manufacturers.  In  fact,  we  understand  that  the  low  rate  of 
duty  that  has  been  mentioned  was  suggested  by  a  foreigner,  who  is  in- 
terested in  the  manufacture  of  the  article  abroad,  and  whose  sole  desire 
is  to  import  goods  at  the  least  possible  outlay  for  duty,  regardless  of 
the  destructive  effect  upon  home  manufactures. 

We  would  respectiuUy  submit  that  the  duty  on  alizarine  assistant 
could  fairly  be  reduced  if  the  duty  on  castor-oil  is  reduced,  and  we  an- 
derstaDd  that  a  reduction  in  the  duty  of  castor-oil  could  well  be  made 
without  imperiling  the  domestic  industries  of  its  manufacture  provided 
the  raw  material  from  which  it  is  made,  viz,  castor  beans,  were  admit- 
ted free  of  duty ;  but  the  duty  on  alizarine  assistant  should  be  fixed  at 
or  near  that  of  castor-oil,  which  forms  the  great  bulk  of  it. 

Heretofore  the  tariff  has  stood  between  the  foreign  manufactorers 
of  alizarine  assistant  and  the  total  extinction  of  the  domestic  indostry 
of  its  manufacture,  which  would  follow  any  large  reduction  of  duty  upon 
alizarine  assistant. 
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The  cheap  castor-oil  of  foreign  markets  is  not  alone  what  the  domestic 
manufactnrers  of  alizarine  assistant  have  to  contend  against,  bnt  the 
acid  costs  mnch  less  abroad,  and  labor  is  also  considerably  lower. 

We  have  thus  endeavored,  briefly  as  possible,  to  show  you  the  injus- 
tice of  reducing  the  duty  on  alizarine  assistant,  except  as  mentioned,  as 
otherwise  it  would  effect  the  total  destruction  of  9ur  business  and  plant 
as  manufacturers. 


POPPY  OIL. 

Port  op  New  York,  Appbaisee's  Oppioe, 

July  20, 1888. 

Sib:  Beferring  to  the  matters  which  yon  commissioned  the  writer  to 
inquire  about  and  report  upon,  I  have  the  honor  to  respectfully  sub- 
mit the  following  presentation: 

Poppy  oil  is  largely  imported  from  France  at  fluctuating  prices,  rang- 
ing from  80  to  90  francs  per  100  kilograms,  equivalent  in  volume  to 
29^  gallons. 

A  great  preponderance  of  the  article  in  quantity  is  invoiced  at  85 
francs  per  100  kilograms. 

This  rate  is  substantially  equivalent  to  56.62  cents  per  gallon. 

Lineeed-oil  is  invoiced  in  England  at  prices  varying  from  238.  to  32^. 
per  hundred-weight  of  112  pounds. 

The  values  fluctuate  and  are  governed  by  the  abundance  or  scarcity 
of  crops,  but  the  ruling  average  is  28«.  per  hundred- weight. 

The  hundred  weight  of  112  pounds  avoirdupois  contains,  approxi- 
mately, 15  gallons,  which,  at  28«.,  or  $6.75,  gives  the  exponent  value  per 
gallon  as  45  cents. 

I  infer  that  the  disposition  to  mix  poppy  and  linseed  oils  would  de- 
pend In  large  measure  upon  their  relative  values. 

As  to  the  matter  of  determining  the  identities  of  each  by  chemical 
examinations,  will  say  that  it  can  be  done  with  precision  when  they  are 
pure  and  isolated,  but  if  they  are  mixed  together  the  investigations  be- 
come complex,  so  that  the  manipulator  could  do  no  more  than  to  testify 
to  his  opinion,  founded  upon  his  observations. 

The  examiner  who  appraises  the  linseed-oil  at  this  port  informs  me 
that  there  are  experts  in  the  business  who  can  tell  by  a  physical  exami- 
nation when  linseed  and  poppy  oils  have  been  mixed,  and  also  the 
approximate  proportions  of  each,  but  I  assume  that  this  claim  is  an 
assumption,  and  shall  do  so  until  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  test  the 
experts. 

In  regard  to  Chinese  nut-oil,  the  examiner  who  passes  it  informs  mo 
that  it  is  an  insigniflcant  item  of  importation,  for  all  that  comes  under 
his  observation  in  a  year  does  not  exceed  100  pounds. 

With  reference  to  the  article  ^^  menthol,''  I  have  to  say  that  the  pres- 
ent value  in  Japan  is  1  yen,  or  80  cents  per  pound,  While  the  same  ar- 
ticle in  England  is  valued  at  3s,  6d.,  or  84  cents  per  pound. 

So  far  I  can  only  learn  by  rumor  that  manufactnrers  of  menthol  are 
located  in  Michigan  and  Maine. 

One  of  my  friends  from  Chicago  is  in  New  York  City.  This  gentle- 
miyoi  has  been  at  the  Michigan  Laboratory.  As  soon  as  I  can  get  into 
contact  with  him,  will  ascertain  the  style  and  locality  of  the  house  and 
mail  the  same  to  your  honorable  committee. 
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The  examJDer  who  paisses  open  meothol  at  this  port  iDfonna  me  th^t 
the  value  of  the  article  has  greatly  depreciated,  while  the  ini porta tioDs 
have  v^  moch  lessened  in  quantity,  and  he  attributes  the  fact  to  the 
decreasing  popalarity  of  the  article  ^  but  I  assume  that  t  be  result  is  due 
to  the  inability  to  compete  with  the  Americao  productiou  and  protec- 
tion. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HAYDX  M.   BA££K, 


Hon*  JXJSTIN  S,  MOERKX, 

Chairman  Finance  Commit^^  U,  S.  Senate. 


Chemisi. 


PARIS  WHITE  AND  WHITING- 

gTATEMEET  OF  H,  G,  HIOOIHSON,  OF  JTEWBTTBGH,  IT.  Y. 

My  views  in  regard  to  the  taking  off  of  the  tariff  on  Paria  white  and 
whiting  simply  amoonta  to  a  reductioD  of  labor  in  the  United  States  to 
the  people  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  these  goods.  From  wkat 
I  have  been  able  to  learn^  the  whiting  and  Paris  white  works  in  the 
United  States  are  of  a  much  better  qaality,  being  better  eqaipped  and 
in  better  shape  every  way  than  those  on  the  other  side,  and  I  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  wages  paid  are  almost  doable  what  they 
are  in  foreign  coontrieSp  To  take  the  duties  from  the^ae  goods  will  ne- 
eessitate  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  labor  or  a  shntting  down  of  the 
workSi  IB  my  opinioa. 


i^-WOOD  EXTRACTS. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAESHALL  K  ABBOTT, 
£epre8«Mfiji^  ihe  mAyiu/aeturera  q/  dye^tvood  mirticta  and  de^&ctionM. 

We  note  with  feelings  of  deep  concern  that  in  the  proposed  new  Mills 
tariff*  bill  the  articles  of  extracts  and  decoctions  of  logwood  and  other 
dye-woods  are  placed  upon  the  free  list. 

Against  this  proposition  we  desire  to  protest,  inasmuch  as  the  pres- 
ent duty  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  a  small  but  necessary  protectioa 
to  this  American  Indastry. 

The  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the  importations  of  this  article 
is  smallj  and  the  amount  will  not  materially  eifeet  any  great  ehauge  la 
the  proposed  reduction  of  the  revenue. 

The  present  doty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  barely  sufficient  to 
offset  the  differeuce  in  price  of  labor  between  the  United  States  aod 
France  J  which  country  is  our  greatest  competitor,  and  whose  tariff  laws 
exact  so  high  a  rate  of  duty  as  to  make  exportation  from  this  couutr^ 
into  that  impossible^  their  rates  being  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  spectre. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  this  iodustry  is  $10,000,000,  and 
many  hundreds  of  men  are  constantly  employed. 

The  various  manufactories  are  loc^ated  in  the  following  States,  via: 
MsissachuBettSj  New  York,  Conoecticat,  Ehode  Island^  Delaware,  Peuu^ 
fiylvaoia,  Virginia^  Mainland. 
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The  duty  is  now  and  has  always  been  small,  bat  has  been  of  value  in 
developing  the  industry,  which,  if  removed,  will  take  away  the  proper 
offset  in  difference  of  labor  between  ours  and  the  French,  and  will  be  of 
no  material  advantage  to  the  proposed  reduction  in  the  revenue }  neither 
will  its  removal  be  of  any  benefit  to  any  other  industry. 

I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  proposed  reduction  on  Ameri- 
can sumac  and  sumac  extracts.  The  latter  is  an  infant  industry,  the 
oldest  works  having  been  established  only  a  few  years,  and  our  own 
have  been  erected  within  a  year. 

Both  the  raw  and  manufactured  article  are  produced  in  this  country, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  compete  with  the  foreign  article  imported  into  this 
country.  We  therefore  are  obliged  to  again  protest  against  the  pro- 
posed reduction  of  duty  on  these  articles,  for  the  same  general  reasons 
and  to  the  same  general  effect  that  we  have  applied  to  extracts  and  de- 
coctions of  logwood. 

We  therefore  respectfully  request  your  very  best  endeavors  in  our 
behalf  in  the  direction  above  indicated,  and  we  do  this  not  only  from  a 
personal  interest,  but  for  the  general  welfare  of  all  the  industries  of  the 
country. 


8TAIEMEHT  OT  JOHH  D.  LEWIS, 

Importer  and  manitfaetitrer  of  dye  stuffs,  ProtMenoef  22.  J. 

I  am  a  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  dye-woods,  extracts,  and  chemi- 
cals, and  feel  that  it  would  be  against  myinterests  to  have  the  duties 
on  same  reduced.  The  manufacture  of  extracts  is  an  infant  industry, 
and  in  which  I  have  recently  invested,  and  I  think  the  duty  should  be 
kept  at  10  per  cent.,  or,  better.  1  cent  per  pound  specific. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  address  you,  assuming  that  you  would  like 
to  have  the  views  of  the  dealers  and  manufacturers  of  these  articles^ 
and  feeling  assured 'that  you  will  look  out  for  the  interests  of  aU  con- 
cerned. 


SALTPETER 
STATEKEHT  OT  H.  J.  BAKEB  &  BBO.,  HEW  TOSK 

Wa  beg  to  state  that  with  crude  saltpeter  free  it  is  our  opinion  that  a 
duty  of  three-quarters  of  a  cent  to  1  c^nt  per  x>ound  should  be  levied  upon 
the  refined  article. 

Crude  saltpeter,  we  think,  should  be  free,  as  it  is  not  produced  in  this 
country,  but  is  produced  abroad  entirely,  mainly  in  India. 

Our  reason  for  advocating  the  protection  we  mention  upon  the  refined 
article  is  that  refined  saltpeter  can  be  manufactured  abroad  lower  than 
in  this  country  by  reason  of  the  low  price  of  labor.  . 

Befined  saltpeter  is  not  alone  derived  from  crude,  but  is  also  manu- 
factured firom  nitrate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  potash  by  a  process  tech- 
nically known  as  '^converting,''  but  which  produces  an  article  similar 
in  all  respects  to  that  refined  from  crude.  In  round  numbers  a  pound  of 
nitrate  of  soda  and  a  pound  of  muriate  of  potash  produces  a  pound  of 
refined  saltpeter  or  nitrate  of  potash,  the  balance  being  salt  and  waste, 
00  that  the  foreign  converter  only  has  to  freight  to  this  country  one 
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poand  of  the  manufactured  saltpeter,  whereas  the  American  converter 
has  to  freight  both  the  muriate  of  potash  prodaoed  in  Germany  and  the 
nitrate  of  soda  which  comes  from  South  America,  thus  having  to  freight 
two  pounds,  or  double  the  quantity  of  the  materials  out  of  which  the 
saltpeter  is  converted. 

It  would  seem  to  be  clearly  to  the  interest  of  the  Government  to  fos- 
ter the  domestic  manufiEMSture  of  saltpeter,  in  order  to  make  this  country 
independent  of  foreign  manufacturers  of  this  article  should  any  poesi- 
'  ble  complications  or  wars  arise  which  might  cut  off  these  foreign 
sources  of  the  supply  of  this  article.  This  we  think  has  been  the  policy 
of  Euroi)ean  governments,  who  recognize  the  extreme  imiM>rtance  of 
this  article  in  the  event  of  war.   . 

The  duty  we  suggest  on  refined  saltpeter  would  not  increase  the 
price  to  consumers  in  this  country  to  that  amount,  as  the  business  is 
such  a  close  one,  owing  to  competition,  that  the  margin  in  it  is  exceed- 
ingly small,  but  it  would  prevent  the  interference  of  foreign  manufact- 
'  urers,  unless  their  prices  should  £Edl  to  such  an  extent  as  to  ofBset  the 
duty,  which  we  think  is  not  apt  to  occur  to  the  extent  of  three-quarters 
of  a  cent  to  1  cent  per  pound. 

We  trust  that  the  views  we  have  thus  briefly  given  expression  to 
may  meet  with  your  approval. 


ALUM  AND  SULPHATE  OF  SODA, 

STATEMENT  OT  C.  T.  HOWABD. 

JVeiuwrer  Merrimae  Chemical  Company. 

Both  alum  and  sulphate  of  soda  are  very  important  products  at  cm 
works.  We  have  spent  much  time  and  money  in  establishing  the  nec- 
essary plants  and  in  building  up  the  business,  and  a  removal  of  the 
duty  on  either  article  would  be  disastrous  to  us,  as  we  could  not  then 
compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

Free  salt  and  coal  will  be  advantageous  to  chemical  manufactureis, 
provided  the  products  in  which  they  are  used  have  protection.  Salt  is 
the  great  material  in  the  manufacture  of  the  sulphate  of  soda,  and  coal 
of  course  enters  into  the  producing  of  both  that  and  alum,  as  well  as 
most  other  chemicals. 

From  the  figures  given  in  a  table  of  statistics  recently  issued  by  the 
Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association  the  quantity  of  alum  imported  in 
the  year  covered  by  the  last  half  of  1886  and  the  first  half  of  1887  was 
3,68*7,255  pounds,  while  large  quantities  were  imported  in  1887-'88,  with 
an  increase  due  to  inadequate  duty. 

Sulphate  of  soda  was  imported  in  1886-'87  to  the  extent  of  15,366,588 
pounds,  and  already,  even  with  the  present  duty,  the  foreign  article  is 
a  formidable  competitor  with  the  native  product. 


LJ 
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INDIGO  EXTRACT  AND  CARMINED. 

[Line  62,  Beotion  1,  bill  H.  B.  9051.) 

Extract  of  indigo  is  manQfactared  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe. 
The  indigo  all  comes  from  India,  and  costs  the  same  to  mannfactnrers 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  ^ 

In  the  cost  of  producing  extract  of  indigo  the  raw  material  (indigo) 
represents  about  two-thirds  and  labor  about  one-third.  This  labor  in 
the  United  States  costs  50  per  cent,  more  than  in  Europe,  and  therefore, 
with  the  duty  removed,  the  whole  business  will  go  abroad,  as  with  the 
present  duty  of  10  per  cent,  the  product  here  when  sold  does  not  yield 
a  margin  of  but  3  per  cent,  net  to  the  manufacturers. 

For  illnstration,  take  a  cost  of,  say,  6  cents  per  pound : 

In  the  IlDited  States—  Oento. 

Indigo  represents  about per  pound..        4 

Labor  represents  about do 2 

Cost do-..        6 

In  Europe — 

Indigo,  about per  pound  J.  4.33 

Labor,  two-thirds  of  what  it  is  in  the  United  States do.. . .  1. 33 

Freight  on  the  manufaotured  goods  to  United  States do. . . .  .17 

5.50 
Present  duty  (10  per  cent.) Jdo 55 

Total  cost  foreign  extract  when  delivered  in  the  United  States,  freight 

and  present  duty  paid per  pound..        6.05 


ALBUMS  AND  SCRAP-BOOKS. 

statement  of  WILLIAM  C.  HOKH,  of  KOOH  SOHS  &  CO.;  L  VOV  ATTW, 
of  the  firm  of  LIEBEVROTH,  VOH  AUW  &  CO.,  and  WILLIAM  B. 
BOOKUM,  of  the  firm  of  BOOBUM  &  PEASE,  all  of  Hew  Tork  City. 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  16, 1888. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  gentlemen,  make  your  statement  as  respect 
yoar  difficulties  and  the  remedies  yoa  propose. 

Mr.  BooRUM.  We  are  all  manafactarers  and  importers  of  photograph 
albams,  autograph  albnms,  and  scrap-books,  of  New  York  City.  We  are 
here  to  represent  our  industries,  which  are  already  large,  but  which 
may  be  made  very  much  larger  by  a  little  legislation  in  our  favor  regu- 
lating some  of  the  difficulties  under  which  we  now  labor. 

Senator  Jones.  You  want  to  correct  the  inequalities  of  the  tarifft 

Mr.  BooRUM.  We  want  to  correct  the  inequalities  of  the  tariff. 
What  we  ask  for  is  that  the  goods  we  manufacture  may  be  specifically 
provided  for,  so  that  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  their  classification 
may  not  enter  into  the  question,  but  that  they  may  have  a  specific 
duty  of  35  per  cent.  The  reason  we  make  that  request  is  that 
now  there  is  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  annoyance  both  to  the  Govern- 
ment  and  to  the  importers  and  manufacturers,  as  there  are  numerous 
clas^catioDS  to  which  the  goods  are  subject*    Albums  made  of  paper. 
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witli  pai>er  covers  in  imitation  of  leather,  pay  15  per  cent.  AnrnmB 
coveml  with  leather  pay  dO  per  cent.  Albams  covered  with  plash 
pay  15  per  cent,  if  paper  is  the  chief  component  of  vahie,  and  50 
per  cent  if  silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief  valne.  The  plush 
itself  pays  50  per  cent.,  the  components  of  which  are  silk  and  cotton. 
In  a  plnsh-bonnd  album  the  component  parts  are  increased  to  three, 
viz,  paper,  silk,  and  cotton.  The  Government  has  ruled  that  an  album 
covered  with  plush  shall  come  in  under  the  15  per  cent,  duty,  wherens 
the  plush,  which  in  most  cases  is  the  chief  material,  shall  pay  a  duty 
of  50  per  cent.  When  it  forms  the  binding  of  an  album  it  comes  in  at 
15  per  cent.  We  claim  that  a  paper  album  should  pay  a  higher  duty 
than  does  the  material  itself;  and  so  with  a  plush  album.  The  Mills 
bill  complicates  the  matter  still  more.  It  provides  25  per  cent,  for  sur- 
foce-coated  paper,  a  good  deal  of  which  is  used  in  the  mannfactore  of 
albums. 

What  we  ask  is  that  there  may  be  a  special  provision  for  autograph 
albums,  photograph  albums,  and  scrap-books,  and  a  duty  of  35  per  cent, 
levied  upon  those  goods,  bound  or  unbound.  We  ea^  bound  or  unbound, 
because  they  could  be  brought  in  separately,  the  insides  of  the  albums 
in  one  shipment  and  the  covers  in  another.  The  varying  duty  of  15  per 
cent,  on  paper  albums,  30  per  cent,  on  leather  albums,  and  50  per  cent. 
on  the  plush  albums  complicates  matters  very  much  indeed.  There  is 
a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which  is  the  material  of  chief  valne.  We 
ask  that  we  may  have  an  average  duty  of  35  per  cent.,  which  will  sim- 
plify matters  very  much  and  will  increase  our  industry  to  a  very  large 
extent,  giving  employment  to  a  great  many  more  people  than  we  now 
have,  and  will  so  regulate  matters  that  it  wUl  be  better  for  the  Govern- 
ment, better  for  the  manufacturer,  and  better  for  the  importer. 

Mr.  Von  Airw.  I  would  only  add  that  at  one  time,  some  two  or  t^ree 
years  ago,  the  ruling  of  the  Department  was  that  the  albums  were  sub- 
ject to  a  duty  of  45  per  cent.,  the  metal  being  the  chief  article  of  valoe. 
They  took  the  ground  that  the  clasp  which  is  used  on  an  album  to  hold 
it  together  was  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  and  for  a  time  we 
had  to  pay  a  duty  of  45  per  cent 

Mr.  Tingle.  You  are  mistaken  about  that.  The  reason  of  that  rul- 
ing was  that  the  law  provides  that  if  there  is  any  metal  whatever  in  any 
article  it  must  pay  the  duty  charged  for  that  metal. 

Mr.  Von  Auw.  Under  the  rule  we  had  to  pay  45  per  cent.  That 
ruling  was  afterwards  changed ;  but  it  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  classify 
albums  under  the  present  law. 

Mr.  HosN.  It  was  changed  because  it  was  proved  that  the  clasp  was 
plated  and  so  the  albums  came  under  the  laws  in  regard  to  plat^  ma- 
terial. 

Mr.  BooBUM.  Another  difficulty  we  would  like  to  speak  of  is  this: 
Some  time  ago  the  collector  of  the  x)ort  of  Boston  permitted  albums  to 
come  in  that  were  bound  in  plush  at  the  duty  which  is  levied  on  paper, 
15  per  cent.;  whereas  the  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  held  tiiat 
the  plush  was  the  material  of  the  chief  value  and  charged  50  per  cent. 
That  made  great  trouble  with  us  I^ew  York  manufacturers  and  import- 
ers.   It  is  such  difficulties  as  these  that  we  are  striving  to  overcome. 

Senator  Jones.  I  should  think  that  the  ruling  of  the  collector  of  the 
port  of  Sew  York  woald  be  more  favorable  to  the  domestic  manufact- 
urers than  the  ruling  of  the  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston. 

Mr.  BoosuK.  Yes;  but  as  long  as  they  were  coming  in  at  Boston  at 
that  rate  it  was  very  hard  on  the  New  York  men  to  have  to  pay  the 
rate  charged  there. 
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Mr.  Von  Auw.  In  order  to  test  the  matter  I  had  a  shiproeut  made  to 
the  port  of  Boston,  and  so  I  had  proof  that  there  was  a  Uift'ereut  classi- 
fication in  Boston  firom  what  we  had  in  Kew  York. 

Mr.  BooBTJM.  It  would  simplify  matters  very  much  if  these  goods 
could  be  specially  provided  for  as  blank-books  are  to-day.  Blank- 
books  pay  25  per  cent.  dnty. 

Mr.  Von  Auw.  And  so  there  are  none  imported. 

Mr.  BooBTTM.  Whereas  autograph  albums,  scrap-books,  and  photo- 
graph albums  are  largely  imported.  Under  the  present  ruling  permitting 
them  to  come  in  at  15  per  cent,  the  industry  here  has  been  almost 
entirely  killed. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  it  killed  by  reason  of  that  ruling  or  was  there 
some  other  reason? 

Mr.  Von  Auw.  It  has  been  very  seriously  injured  since  the  tariff  of 
1883  came  into  force. 

Mr.  Horn.  The  industry  has  been  crippled  by  that  tariff.  There  are 
as  many  books  sold  in  dollars  and  cents  and  a  great  many  more  in  quan- 
tity than  there  were  before. 

Senator  Jones.  What  wa9  the  change  made  in  1883 1 

Mr.  Von  Auw.  The  duty  was  reduced  from  30  per  cent  to  16  per 
cent,  and  the  goods  classified  as  manufactures  of  paper. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  that  15  per  cent,  enough  to  stop  the  American 
manufacture  t 

Mr.  BooBUM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HoBN.  They  have  a  greater  advantage  than  that.  They  can  beat 
us  even  with  a  30  i>er  cent.  duty. 

Senator  Jones.  How  can  that  be  donet 

Mr.  HoBN.  Because  labor  is  very  much  cheaper  there. 

Senator  Jones.  I  know  there  is  a  great  difference  in  labor,  but  I 
woold  like  to  ask  this  question:  During  the  pinching  times  of  tl^e  past 
four  or  Ave  years  has  there  been  any  appreciable  shrinkage  in  the 
wages  of  the  artisans  in  Europe  f  Do  Uiey  work  cheaper  now  than  they 
did  before  the  tariff  of  1883 1 

Mr.  HoBN.  Ko;  I  think  not 

Senator  Jones.  You  manufactured  a  large  quantity  prior  to  1883  f 

Mr.  HoBN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  But  still  yon  say  they  could  beat  us  on  the  tariff  at 
that  time.    Why  did  they  not  do  itt 

Mr.  HoBN.  This  ruling  only  took  place  in  1885  I  think.    The  tariff 
stood  before  then,  but  they  did  nof  understand  it.    They  did  not  know 
they  could  bring  them  in  at  that  rate  of  duty  before.    When  the  ques 
tion  arose  about  photograph  albums  then  they  discovered  it  could  be 
done.. 

Senator  Jones.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  they  could  compete  with 
us  at  a  30  per  cent.  duty. 

Mr.  HoBN.  I  think  they  could  beat  us  at  30  per  cent 

Senator  Jones.  If  they  could  not  do  it  before,  how  can  they  do  it  now  f 

Mr.  BooBUM.  There  has  been  more  attention  directed  to  the  in- 
dustry during  the  last  few  years.  We  were  manufacturing  these  auto- 
graph albums,  photograph  albums,  and  scrap-books  and  they  found 
there  was  a  great  market  here. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  they  have  better  workmen  than  you  havet 

Mr.  BooBUM.  No,  not  as  good.  They  take  our  designs  over  there 
and  use  them  against  us.  They  take  our  styles  and  designs  and  man- 
ufacture for  this  market  under  the  low  rate  of  duty  and  are  able  to 
beat  us  every  time. 
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Senator  Jones.  What  would  be  the  average  price  of  an  autograph 
or  photograph  album? 

Mr.  BooBUM.  Photograph  albums  cost  very  much  more  than  auto- 
graph albums. 

Senator  Jones.  How  much  is  a  photograph  album  worth f 

Mr.  BooBUM.  The  wholesale  price? 

Senator  Jones.  The  average  price. 

Mr.  BooBUM.  A  dollar  and  a  half. 

Senator  Jones.  And  30  per  cent,  off  would  be  45  cents  f 

Mr.  BooBUM.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  JoNBd.  Do  you  think  a  duty  of  30  x>er  cent,  would  be  suffi- 
cient? 

Mr.  BooBUM.  We  would  rather  have  a  duty  of  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  Van  Axtw.  That  would  be  more  fair. 

Mr.  HoBN.  If  the  duty  on  silk  were  arranged  ta  cover  this  case  that 
would  help  us.  For  itistance,  the  duty  on  plush  is  50  per  cent.  If  the 
articles  are  manufactured  abroad  and  composed  of  cotton  and  of  silk  they 
come  through  here  at  a  duty  of  15  per  cent.  You  see  the  disadvantage  we 
labor  under.  I  should  say  that  four-fifths  of  the  albums  that  are  sold 
in  this  country,  in  dollars  and  cents,  are  made  with  plush  covers. 

The  Chaibman.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  right  there.  You  say 
that  an  album  composed  of  cotton  and  silk,  which  together  makes  plush 
and  paper,  now  comes  in  at  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  as  a  rule  f 

Mr.  HoBN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  because  of  the  size  of  the  albums,  which 
makes  the  total  value  of  the  paper  greater  than  the  total  value  of  the 
cotton  and  silk  in  the  form  of  plush  T 

Mr.  HoBN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  therefore  paper  becomes  the  component  mate- 
rial of  chief  value  ! 

Mr.  HoBN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  the  article  comes  in  at  15  per  cent.  T 

Mr.  HoBN.  Ye.s,  sir. 

The  CHAiBikiAN.  Simply  because  it  is  a  manufacture  of  paper  under 
the  law  ? 

Mr.  HoBN.  There  are  several  manufactures  of  paper  in  an  album. 
The  cover  is  made  of  binders'  board. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  simply  paper  covered  with  plush! 

Mr.  HoBN.  Yes,  sir.    There  is  paper  inside. 

The  Chaibman.  So  that  is  all  paper  ? 

Mr.  HoBN.  It  is  all  paper.  There  is  paper  in  the  coveif,  there  ifl 
paper  on  the  outside  of  the  leaf,  and  there  is  paper  on  the  inside  of  the 
leaf.  For  that  reason  paper  becomes  the  component  material  of  chief 
value.  Now  the  silk  plush  that  is  on  there  is  manufactured  of  cotton 
and  silk.  According  to  the  present  tariff  it  would  come  in  under  those 
heads — silk,  cotton,  and  paper. 

The  Chaibman.  If  there  was  no  duty  on  any  of  those  articles  you 
could  import  them  cheaper  than  you  could  make  themf 

Mr.  BooBUM.  Yes,  sir ;  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Horn.  If  there  was  no  duty  on  any  of  them  we  could  make  them 
here  as  cheap  as  they  could,  with  the  exception  of  the  difference  in 
labor,  that  would  be  against  us. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  all  there  is  about  it. 

Mr.  DoBN.  That  is  a  large  item.    The  work  is  mostly  hand  work. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  the  case  with  everything  else  in  this  country 
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ia  it  aot  y  if  yoa  coald  get  the  labor  at  the  same  price  yoa  ooald  com- 
pete with  foreign  countries  f       '  ^ 

Mr.  HoBN.  In  this  case  we  coald  not  bring  machinery  into  play.  It 
is  all  hand  work. 

Senator  Jones.  You  can  not  get  any  advantage  in  the  matter  of  ma- 
chinery ;  the  whole  question  is  one  of  labor  T 

Mr.  BooBUM.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ohaibman.  If  there  was  no  duty  and  labor  was  as  cheap  here 
as  abroad,  you  could  make  the  articles  here  as  cheaply  as  yoa  coald 
import  them  t 

Mr.  Van  Auw.  Certainly. 

Mr.  HoBN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ohaibman.  But  if  there  was  no  duty  they  coald  undersell  yoa 
entirely  and  drive  you  out  of  the  market  under  those  circumstances  t 

Mr.  BooBUM.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Absolutely. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  so,  is  it  nott 

Mr.  BooBUM.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  Why;  becanse  of  the  difference  in  labor t 

Mr.  BooBUH.  Because  of  the  difference  in  labor. 

The  Ghaibman.  Yoa  say  you  want  a  duty  of  35  per  cent.  What  do 
you  want  that  dnty  for — to  enable  you  to  make  the  goods  heref 

Mr.  BooBUM.  Certainly. 

Mr.  HoBN.  Not  alone  that,  but  to  have  a  specific  duty  on  the  article 
80  that  everybody  will  be  obliged  to  enter  it  at  a  certain  rate. 

The  Ghaibman.  On  the  same  basis? 

Senator  Jones.  So  that  there  will  be  no  cheating. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  do  not  want  any  cheating;  bat  you  want  also 
that  we  should  put  on  such  a  duty  as  will  enable  you  to  pay  the  prices 
yoa  pay  here  for  labor  to  make  those  goods. 

Mr^  BooBUM.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  In  competition  with  the  men  who  make  them  on  the 
other  side  f 

Mr.  BoOBUM.  Yes,  sir. 
.   The  Ghaibman.  And  yoa  think  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  will  answer  that 
purpose  f 

Mr.  BoOBTJM.  Thirty-five  per  cent. 

Mr.  HoBN.  We  are  x>erfectly  willing  to  take  oar  chances  on  30  per ' 
cent.,  becanse  we  excel  them  in  style  and  workmanship.    In  other  words^ 
the  trade  of  this  country  woald  prefer  to  bay  domestic  albums  because 
they  are  really  better. 

Mr.  BooBUM.  They  are  a  little  tastier. 

Mr.  Von  Auw.  Yes ;  and  actually  better. 

Mr.  HoBN.  You  get  more  value  for  your  money.  On  the  other  side 
everything  is  cheaper.  The  trade  will  say  that  one  book  looks  just  as 
well  as  the  other;  and  I  doubt  very  much  whether  customers  coald 
always  tell  the  difference. 

The  Ghaibman.  But  they  bring  in  for  instance  a  little  poorer  plush 
than  you  do ;  is  there  anything  in  thatt 

Mr.  HoBN.  That  shows  right  on  the  surface. 

Senator  JoNSS.  Wherever  they  can  inteiject  a  cheaper  material,  they 
do  so  and  take  more  pains  with  the  labor.  They  have  more  facility  and 
more  aptitude  in  working  up  poorer  material  and  getting  good  results 
than  you  have? 

Mr.  BooBUM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HoBN.  They  have  the  markets  of  the  world  right  before  them. 
65  TAB 
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Mr.  BooBUH.  But  they  have  the  aptitude  of  taking  cheap  material 
and  patting  more  labor  on  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Taking  cheap  material  and  making  it  look  pretty  on 
the  outside  f 

Mr.  BooBUM.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  I  would  like  to  follow  up  a  remark  Senator  Jones 
made  a  few  moments  ago.  Are  you  manufacturers  or  are  you  also  im- 
porters? 

Mr.  Von  Auw.  We  import  and  manufacture  both, 

Mr.  BooBTJM.  We  are  in  both  branches. 
,  The  Chairman.  You  say  the  cost  of  an  album  is  $1.60 1 

Mr.  Von  Auw.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ohaibman.  Where! 

Mr.  Von  Atrw.  The  selling  price  here. 

The  Chairman.  On  an  average  album  T 

Mr.  Von  Auw.  Of  a  fair  album ;  a  fair  plush  album. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  these  albums  made  that  come  chiefly  in 
competition  with  youT 

Mr.  Von  Auw.  In  Berlin. 

The  Chairman.  I^ow  what  'does  the  same  kind  of  an  album  cost  in 
Berlin ;  that  is  to  say,  what  does  the  album  you  sell  here  for  f  L50 
cost  in  Berlin? 

Mr.  Horn.  The  same  album  t 

The  Chairman.  Practically  the  same  album. 

Mr.  Von  Auw.  Thirty-five  to  40  marks  per  dozen. 

Mr.  Horn.  It  would  cost  15  per  cent,  less  in  Berlin  than  it  would 
heret 

The  Chairman.  It  would  cost  $18  a  dozen  here. 

Mr.  Von  Auw.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  35  to  40  marks  there,  a  mark  being  equir- 
alent  to  what  f 

Mr.  Von  Auw.  From  23J  cents  to  24  cents. 

Mr.  Horn.  And  the  duty  and  expenses  added  make  it  about  30  centst 

Mr.  Von  Auw.  Very  near  32 ;  from  31  to  32. 

Mr.  Horn.  The  duty  on  the  material  being  so  much  greater  than  the  * 
duty  on  the  manufactured  article,  we  are  laboring  under  a  very  great 
disadvantage.  Both  Mr.  Von  Auw  anc)  Mr.  Boorum  have  stopped  man- 
ufacturing. All  we  want  is  a  fair  duty.  Let  us  try  it  at  a  fair  rate  of 
duty  and  make  it  fair  all  around.  Take  the  importation  of  scrap-books 
in  1884.  I  will  give  yon  some  figures  on  the  'subject.  Scrap-books, 
1884,  $150,000;  in  1887,  the  same  article  was  reduced  to  $68,000,  owing 
to  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  duty. 

Autograph  albums,  $122,000  in  1881  j  $65,000  in  1887.  The  importa- 
tion of  photograph  albums  is  about  the  same  on  the  average  right 
straight  through  for  the  last  seven  years. 

There  is  another  thing.  A  very  large  importing  house  that  does  not 
manufacture  at  all,  the  American  News  Company,  of  New  York,  with 
branches  all  over  the  country,  one  of  the  largest  institutions  in  America, 
says: 

As  far  as  the  desirability  of  classifyiug  and  providing  for  photograph  albaras,  sorain 
books,  and  autograph  albums  are  coDcemed,  we  fully  approve  of  the  proposition,  but 
reserve  Judgment  as  to  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  levied. 

That  is,  they  would  like  them  provided  for  in  the  tariff,  in  order  to 
overcome  this  everlasting  trouble  about  the  way  they  shall  be  classified. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  blank-books  are  eRpecially  provided  for  in 
the  tariff,  although  very  few  are  imported,  and  the  same  is  true  of  pocke^ 
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books.  If  the  objection  is  made  that  there  are  not  enough  photograph 
albums,  autograph  albums,  and  scrap-books  imported  to  justify  provid- 
ing separately  for  them,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
pocket-books  and  blank-books  are  provided  for,  although  very  few  are 
imported,  while  there  are  a  great  many  photograph  albums,  autograph 
albums,  and  scrap-books  imported  at  almost  every  port  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Ohaibman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  gentlemen  desire  to  add 
to  yoQT  statements? 

Mr.  BooBUH.  Nothing  more  than  to  say  that  if  the  35  per  cent,  duty 
is  granted  we  can  make  the  industry  amount  to  many  millions  dollars 
and  employ  thousands  of  people.  « 

The  following  papers  were  also  submitted: 

IKooh,  Sons  &  Co.,  mamifjaotiiriiig  sUtionen,  Ml-647  Pearl  street,  near  Broadway.    Berlixi,  140  Oranien 

street.] 

New  York,  August  9,  1888. 

Sib:  SeferriDg  to  the  **  revised  tariff  bill''  now  in  the  hands  of  yonr  committee,  we 
desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  advisability  of  specially  enumerating  photograph 
albums,  autograph  albums,  and  scrap-books,  which  are  now  assessed  according  to  the 
eomponent  material  of  chief  value,  aud  we  beg  that  the  duty  on  same  be  not  less  than 
35  per  cent.  We  are  certain  that  if  these  goods  are  specially  provided  for,  great 
trouble  and  annoyance  will  be  saved  to  both  Government  and  importer. 

The  existing  tariff  laws  do  not  provide  especially  for  these  articles,  and  in  conse- 
quence there  is  much  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  their  nrooer  classification  and  the  proper 
rate  of  duty  to  be  levied  thereon.  For  instance,  photograph  albums  when  made  en- 
tirely of  paper  pay  15  percent,  (paragraph  802.  page  148);  when  bound  in  leather  they 
pay  'SO  per  cent,  (paragraph  b77,  page  15*2);  when  bound  in  plush,  paper  chief  value, 
duty  is  15  per  cent. ;  when  silk  is  chief  value,  50  per  cent.  The  plnsn  itself  is  com- 
posed of  cotton  and  silk,  the  latter  chief  value,  and  pays  50  per  cent.,  but  when  used 
to  cover  an  album,  the  component  materials  are  three,  paper,  cotton,  and  silk,  and  if 
the  former  (paper)  forms  chief  value,  duty  is  assessed  at  15  per  cent. 

At  one  time  it  was  held  that  duty  on  photograph  albums  should  be  levied  at  the 
rate  of  45  per  cent.,  owing  to  the  metal  clasp  and  gilt  edges  (par.  630,  page  134);  the 
Treasnry  Department,  however,  ruled  against  this  decision  of  the  collector. 

In  the  case  of ''autograph  albums,'' it  was  claimed  by  some  importers  that  they 
were  known  commercially  as  '^  blank-books,''  and  subject  to  the  duty  provided  there- 
for (par.  7^,  page  107).  The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry  decided  they  were  not 
"blank-books"  and  ordered  duty  to  be  collected  as  upon  articles  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for  (sec.  2499,  par.  412).  Scrap-books  or  scrap  albums  are 
classified  in  the  same  manner. 

We  desire  at  this  point  to  call  your  attention  to  a  very  important  fact,  viz:  The 
difference  in  the  rate  of  duty  between  paper  and  manufactures  of  paper  or  of  which 
paper  may  be  the  component  material  of  chief  value.  Paper  itself  pays  20  per  cent.; 
its  manufactures  but  15  per  cent.  This  appears  to  us  obviously  wrong.  In  the  case 
of  leather  it  is  different.  Leather  pays  25  per  cent. ,  while  all  manufactures  of  leather 
or  of  which  leather  may  be  a  component  material  pay  30  per  cent.  It  does  not  nec- 
essarily have  to  be  the  material  of  chief  value,  as  in  the  case  of  paper.  Plush  pays 
50  per  cent.,  and  cotton  35  per  cent.;  but  combine  either  of  these  high-duty  articles 
wiUi  low-duty  paper  and,  if  the  latter  is  chief  value,  all  come  in  at  15  per  cent.  This 
appears  to  na  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  law.  Why  should  not  an  album  if  bound 
in  plash  pay  the  same  proportionate  duty  as  if  bound  in  leather?  The  plush  pays  50 
per  cent,  itself,  but  the  album  15  per  cent.;  bound  in  leather  it  pays  30  per  cent., 
whether  paper  is  or  is  not  chief  value.  We  beg* that  ^our  committee  will  give  this 
fact,  though  crudely  set  forth,  the  consideration  it  merits. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  yon  will  see  that  the  classification  of  the  above 
articles  ia  very  complicated,  and  the  question  of  '*  chief  value"  an  open  and  difficult 
one.  We  now  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  clause  in  the  '*  Mills  bill"  which  af- 
fects th'ese  goods  directly  and  will  complicate  still  further  their  classification  and 
cause  Government  and  importer  great  annoyance.  We  allude  to  the  following:  Sec- 
tion 4  provides  ''Paper  hangings,  and  paper  for  screens  or  fire-boards,  surfc^ce-coated 
paper ^  and  all  manufaciurea  of  which  aurface-coated  paper  is  a  component  material  not 
oikerwiae  provided  far,  etc.,  25  per  cent. 

Snrface- coated  paper  enters  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  goods  mentiouod  and 
we  will  attempt  to  show  briefly  how  the  classification  of  same  would  be  complicated. 
We  wUl  take,  for  instance,  a  scrap-book  worth  $4  per  dozen,  the  inside  made  of  pulp 
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paper  and  the  external  covering  of  snrface-coated  paper,  forming  a  smaU  proportion 
of  its  valne.  Under  the  present  law  duty  would  be  ir>  per  cent,  mannfactare  of  paper; 
ander  the  Mills  hill  25  per  cent. ,  as  an  article  of  which  surface-coated  paper  is  a  cooh 
ponent  material ;  take  the  same  book,  put  on  a  cover  of  cotton  cloth  or  ploah  with 
paper  chief  value,  the  duty  wonld  still  be  15  per  cent.,  but  leaves  of  snrfaco-ooated 
paper  would  render  it  subject  to  either  15  per  cent.,  25  per  oent.^  35  per  cent.,  or  SO 
per  cent.,  according  to  the  component  material  carrying  the  dury;  so  on  thtongh  sll 
the  different  lines  of  these  goods,  the  annoyance  wonld  M  simply  interminable. 

If  it  is  a  wise  measure  to  provide  especially  for  sorfaoe-ooated  papers,  why  would 
it  not  be  eqaally  so  to  provide  a  special  rate  of  duty  for  the  artiolea  mentiooed,  ni 
view  of  the  difiBculties  which  will  surely  arise  in  their  proper  classification,  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  largely  increasing  imports  of  these  goods  fully  warrant  their  special 
classification.  The  duty  should  not  be  less  than  35  per  cent,  la  order  to  aflbrd  a  Jofit 
and  moderate  protection  to  Americin  manufacturers.  Formerly  Uieoo  goods  wen 
manufactured  m  this  country  in  much  larger  quantities  than  at  present,  but  sinoe 
the  low  rate  of  duty  has  prevailed  on  manufactures  of  paper,  foreign  manofactnreia 
have  been  enabled  to  copy  our  designs  and  import  the  goods  below  our  actual  cost ; 
in  consequence  our  factories  are  idle  to  a  great  extent,  our  workmen  are  idle  when 
they  should  be  employed,  and  we  find  ourselves  powerless  to  compete  against  the 
cheaper  goods  imported  into  this  market.  We  do  not  ask  an  exorbitant  doty,  we 
want  simply  fair  and  Just  protection ;  the  articles  mentioned  are  luxuries  in  tho 
broadest  sense ;  their  manufaotnre  gives  employment  to  a  great  nnmber  of  respecta- 
ble and  intelligent  people ;  no  one  would  saffer  by  having  a  sneoial  duty  of  35  per 
cent,  levied  upon  them,  and  it  will,  as  we  have  stated,  simplify  the  eastoms  work 
both  for  the  Government  and  importer. 

We  remain y  sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

Koch,  Sons  A,  Ca 

LUBBSlf ROTH,  VOK  AUW  A  Co 
BOOBUM  A,   PBASB. 

The  Chairman  Senatk  Financb  Scbcobcmitte, 

WashmgUm,  D.  C.    % 

PoinU  in  ow  letter  to  Senate  eammUtee. 

We  ask  that  goods  be  specially  provided  for. 

To  save  trouble  and  annoyance  to  Government  and  Importer. 

There  is  diftcrence  of  opinion  as  to  their  elassification. 

To  avoid  the  numerous  classifications  to  which  they  are  subject. 

Paper  albums  pay  15  per  cent. 

Leather  albums  pay  30  per  cent. 

Plush  albums  pay  15  per  cent,  with  paner  chief  valne. 

Plush  albums  pay  50  per  cent,  with  silK  chief  valne. 

Plush  itself  pays  50  per  cent.,  and  components  are  only  2,  vis,  siUr  and  ooiton.  A 
plush-bound  album  increases  the  components  to  3,  viz,  paper,  silk,  and  eotton. 

Tried  to  make  them  pay  45  per  cent,  on  account  of  metal  olasp. 

Ruled  against  by  Department. 

Tried  to  bring  in  autographs  as  "  blank-books.'' 

Ruled  against  by  Department. 

Call  attention  to  the  difiereuce  between  the  material  not  made  into  albmna  and  the 
manufactured  article. 

Paper  itself,  20  per  cent.    Album,  15  per  cent. 

Plush,  50  per  cent.  , 

Leather,  25  per  cent.  Albums,  30  per  cent.;  which  is  all  right  and  does  not  matter 
whether  the  leather  is  chief  value  or  not. 

A  paper  album  should  pay  a  higher  duty  than  the  material  itself,  and  ao  with  plash. 

Now,  about  the  Mills  bill— 

It  provides  25  per  cent,  for  surface-coated  papers,  and  will  complfeate  matteniUIl 
further. 

To  illustrate— 

Scrap*  book  worth  $4  per  dozen : 

Leaves  of  pulp,  cover  leatherette,  under  Mills  bill  25  per  cent. 

Under  present  law  15  per  cent.  , 

Bind  it  in  cotton  cloth,  with  puper  chief  value,  15  per  cent. 

Put  in  surface-coated  leaves,  25  per  cent. 

Bind  in  plush,  piilp  leaves,  paper  chief  value,  15  per  cent. 

Surface-coated  leaves,  25  per  cent. 

So  the  same  book  can  be  asseHHcd  at  15  per  cent.,  25  per  cent.,  96  per  oent.,  or  50 
per  cent.,  acconliug  to  the  component  carrying  the  duty. 

Blank-books  are  specially  provided  for,  and  there  is  not  a  blank-book  importer  in 
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the  city,  wbereM  of  our  goods  there  are  at  least  twenty-five  in  this  city  alone,  and 
they  are  brought  into  almost  every  port  of  entry  in  the  United  States. 

We  want  35  per  cent,  or  30  per  cent,  as  a  fair  daty,  not  a  prohibition  tariff.  We 
never  imported  aatos  or  scrap-books  until  duty  bec&me  15  per  cent 

We  can  not  compete  against  foreign  manufacturers ;  they  steal  our  designs,  send  to 
Europe,  and  land  at  less  than  our  cost  in  some  instances. 

The  articles  are  strictly  luxuries. 

Workmen  and  fiMtory  idle  when  should  be  busy. 


FIRE-BRICKS. 

8TATEMSHT  07  THE  SOMEBSEI  POTTEilT  W0BE8  COEPOAATIOH, 

SOMEESET.  1IA8& 

t 

This  corporation  in  Itfassachueetts  manufactnre  fire-brick,  in  common 
with  many  others  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  which  State  large 
amoants  of  fire  brick  are  mannfactured ;  in  fact  in  this  State  (New  Jer- 
sey), being  the  center  of  this  special  indastxy,  it  has  grown  to  snch 
large  proportions  daring  the  last  decade,  thousands  of  dollars  being  in- 
vested in  this  particular  branch  of  manufacturing;  also  in  the  State  of 
New  York  there  are  several  fire-brick  manufactories. 

We  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
snffering  for  many  years  under  the  very  low  rate  of  duty  as  provided 
in  the  schedule  of  duties  on  brick  rflrebrick),  which  is  20  per  centum 
ad  valorem.  This  low  rate  of  duty  nas  been  the  means  of  flooding  our 
market  with  cargoes  of  cheap  Scotch  fire-brick  made  in  Scotland,al80 
English  fire-brick  made  in  England.  Quantities  of  these  brick  are 
brought  over  for  ballast  and  damped  on  our  American  markets  at 
ruinously  low  rates.  To  meet  this  competition  the  fire-brick  industry 
has  been  carried  on  without  profit  for  several  years. 

We  have  here  in  this  country  a  splendid  market  for  this  industry 
under  the  fostering,  care  of  protection.  We  haye  been  for  some  time 
unable  to  meet  competition  by  the  low  rate  of  duty  under  which  these 
cheap  Scotch  and  English  fire-brick  to-day  are  imported  into  our  coun- 
try. This  industry  is  suffering  severely,  and  needs  more  protection  oti 
firebrick. 

In  the  preparation  of  your  bill  by  the  Senate  the  schedule  5n  earthen- 
ware, which  includes  stoneware,  should  be  as  follows : 

In  order  to  give  adequate  protection  to  this  industry  stoneware  should 
have  at  least  25  per  centum  ad  valorem  duties,  as  this  industry  is  also 
suffering  severely  on  account  of  this  low  rate— *' 20  per  cent." 

Brick,  especially  fire-brick,  roofing  and  paving  tile  should  have  protec- 
tion of  at  least  30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Will  you  please  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  your  committee, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  your  bill  grant  us  a  recognition  on  these  two 
items,  stoneware  and  fire-brick,  especially  the  latter.  Gtant  us  either 
an  increase  of  25  per  centum  ad  valorem  or  30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
Thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem  is  what  we  should  have,  but  25  i>er  centum 
is  the  very  lowest  we  can  get  along  with  a  competition  with  foreign 
importations. 

Yon  have  no  idea  how  these  cheap  fire-brick  are  pouring  into  our 
market  under  the  present  tariff  schedule.  <'Our  industry  employs  the 
sum  of  $100,000  capital  in  the  manufacturing  of  fire-brick,  etc,"  and 
never  in  the  history  of  the  business  have  the  prices  been  so  ruinously 
low  as  in  the  last  three  years,  and  the  manufacturers  of  fire-brick  in  the 
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State  of  New  Jersey  are  safferiug  in  common  with  us  in  the  State  of 
Massachasetts ;  also  in  the  State  of  New  York,  which  has  several  UiT'^e 
concerns  in  the  manufacture  of  tire-brick.  We  have  discussed  this  mat- 
ter over  together,  and  deHired  that  we  might  have  oppoitunity  to  ask 
for  an  increase  of  duties  in  this  industry,  which  haR  grown  to  such  pro- 
portions. 

If  we  could  only  have  the  American  market  this  once  flourishing  in- 
dustry would  revive  very  materially. 

We  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  make  satisfactory  provision  in  year 
billy  with  a  proper  rate  of  duties  for  this  industry. 


SUGAR. 

COLOR  UHE  nr  STTOAB. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  raw  sugar  is  produced  of  all  shades  of 
color,  from  nearly  coal  black  to  pure  white.  This  will  not  be  denied  by 
any  one  accustomed  to  dealing  in  the  article,  but  it  may  be  necessary 
to  state,  for  the  benefit  of  consumers  and  those  not  intimately  cod- 
nected  with  the  business,  that  the  Dutch  standards,  upon  the  basis  of 
which  the  United  States  duties  are  levied,  are  composed  entirely  of  raw 
sugar,  graded  according  to  shades  of  color  and  numbered  from  six  to 
twenty,  the  first-mentioned  number  being  almost  black  and  tbe  last 
being  i)ure  white.  The  only  inconvenience  experienced  of  late  years  iu 
making  up  the  Dutch  standards  has  been  the  diflBculty  of  proving  a 
grade  of  sup:ar  sufiiciently  dark  in  color  to  represent  No.  6. 

Upon  an  examination  of  these  standards  it  will  be  seen  that  the  grades 
ranging  from  No.  0  to  No.  13  are  not  suitable  for  household  use  in  their 
natural  state.  The  gra<les  ranging  from  No.  13  to  No.  16  are  useful  for 
vaiiouH  cooking  and  manufacturing  purposes,  while  the  grades  ranging 
above  No.  16  and  up  to  No.  20  can  be  very  extensively  used  in  the  house- 
hold. 

Why,  therefore,  should  the  color  line  be  fixed  at  No.  13 1  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  sugar  trust  is  advocating  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  and 
endeavoring  to  pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  Congress  or  to  hoodwink 
the  people  in  order  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  a  law  putting  a  uniform 
rate  of  duty  on  all  raw  sugar  regardless  of  color  or  to  abolinhing  tlio 
duty  entirely! 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  whenever  trusts  are  formed  the  object  of 
the  combination  is  to  usurp  the  place  of  competition  and  advance  the 
price  of  commodity  controlled  beyond  rates  which  will  afford  reason- 
able profits.  And  it  is  quite  evident  that  if  the  consumers  have  no 
other  means  of  supplying  their  wants  the  quality  of  the  grades  fur- 
nished will  tjurely  fall  short  of  that  which  was  produced  under  the  spnr 
of  active  competition. 

If  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  and  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  the  people  that  the  protective  feature  of  the  tariff  on  sugar  should 
not  be  eliminated,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  rates  of  duty  should  not  be 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  place  unlimited  power  to  control 
prices  in  the  hands  of  an  association  which  is  not  recognized  by  the 
laws  of  the  country,  and  which  is  governed  by  a  few  persons  whose  in- 
terests are  entirely  opposed  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  people. 

The  present  rates  of  duty  charged  on  sugar  are  altogether  too  heavy. 
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Eighty  per  cent  advance  on  the  first  cost  of  one  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  is  too  great  a  bnrden  to  be  borne  by  consamers,  and  eyen  the  half 
of  80  per  cent,  woald  seem  to  be  excessive.  To  be  jast  to  refiners,  mer- 
chants, grocers,  and  consumers  the  tariff  should  be  arranged  in  such 
manner  as  to  give  what  '^protection"  is  deemed  necessary  on  hard  or 
stove-dried  refined  sugar,  and  admitting  all  l*aw  sugar  up  to  No.  16 
Dutch  standard  in  color  at  rates  arranged  according  to  degrees  of  polar- 
ization; for  instance,  leent  per  pound  for  100  degrees  polarization,  with 
a  deduction  of  ^  cent  per  pound  for  each  degree  below. 

About  the  lowest  grade  of  sugar  which  is  imported  into  this  country 
tests  by  the  polariscope  75  degrees,  and  under  this  arrangement  would 
be  liable  to  a  duty  of  half  a  cent  per  pound.  Surely  these  rates  are 
high  enough,  considering  the  low  cost  of  sugar  in  producing  countries 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  reduce  the  revenue  derived 
from  imports. 

The  legitimate  business  of  the  refiners  is  to  manufacture  sugar  suit- 
able for  consumption  from  inferior  grades,  and  beyond  this  there  should 
be  no  use  for  fhe  refineries.  Why,  therefore,  should  60,000,000  of  peo- 
ple be  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  a  few  manufacturers  who  have  com- 
bined together  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  from  consumers  of  sugar  an 
amount  of  money  sufficient  to  pay  an  annual  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  or 
more  upon  a  fictitious  capital  of  $60,000,000,  when  it  is  understood  that 
the  actual  value  of  all  the  properties  included  in  the  trust  is  worth  less 
than  (20,000,000 1  Or  what  good  reason  can  be  given  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  Treasury,  the  coffers  of  which  are  groaning  with  the 
weight  of  a  surplus  revenue  t  Why  should  $56,000,000  in  duties  be 
taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  in  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  it 
is  now  donet  Is  it  because  nine- tenths  of  the  sugar  now  consumed  in 
this  country  must  pass  through  the  refineries,  and  thus  be  made  to^  add 
to  the  wealth  of  the  proprietors,  who  are  enabled  to  charge  exorbitant 
prices  for  their  products  by  reason  of  the  high  rates  of  duty  charged  on 
the  better  grades  of  raw  sugar  which  are  suitable  for  direct  consumption  t 

The  importation  of  the  higher  grades  of  raw  sugar  on  the  basis  of 
polarization  would  not  only  serve  as  a  wholesome  check  to  monopolistic 
influences,  but  would  encourage  the  mercantile  community  to  continue 
in  the  business  which  gives  employment  to  ship-owners,  warehousemen, 
and  a  vast  number  of  laborers  who  would  be  required  to  handle  the 
goods.  Government  employes  would  be  retained  in  their  positions,  and, 
in  fact,  employment  for  the  industrial  classes  would  be  rather  increased 
than  diminished. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  present  tariff  is  to  encourage  the  importa- 
tions of  the  lower  grades  of  sugar  which  are  landed  direct  to  the  refin- 
eries, consequently  very  little  employment  is  provided  for  those  who  are 
obliged  to  earn  their  living  by  the  work  of  their  hands. 

Yours,  OON.  SUMEB. 


STATEHEST  OF  E.  KEEKER. 

The  proposition  to  reduce  the  duty  on  sugar,  as  we  hear  is  likely  to  be 
done  in  the  Senate's  substitute  bill,  without  a  corresponding  bounty  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  protection  incident  to  the  suggested  change, 
would  certainly  be  fatal  to  the  proposed  enterprise  of  erecting  beet- 
sugar  works  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory. 

The  free  sugar  under  the  Hawaiian  treaty,  while  it  did  not  give  us 
cheap  sugar  on  the  Pacific  coast,  nevertheless  caused  the  abandonment 
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of  tbe  andertaking  to  erect  the  Valley  Beet  Sagar  Company^  fiadory 
at  Kent,  Wash.,  because  of  the  manifest  dan^r^  that  free  dujgar  might 
be  used  to  destroy  the  furnaces  of  the  company  ;  hence  suflQcient  capital 
could  not  be  obtained  to  undertake  the  work. 

Having  visited  six  beet-sugar  factories  in  Germany  and  compared 
the  results  with  that  of  beets  raised  in  Washington  Territory  ^and  which 
would  apply  to  Oregon  as  well)  together  with  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  labor  as  between  the  two  countries  named,  I  have  for  years  been  con- 
vinced that  it  is  possible  for  us  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory 
to  produce  beet  sugar'in  almost  unlimlt^  quantities  could  we  but  have 
a  settled  policy  of  protection  (which  we  have  not  had  on  the  Pacific 
coast)  by  import  duties  or  otherwise. 

Unlike  the  cane,  the  beet  flourishes  and  gives  the  best  results  in  a 
moderate  temperature.  Our  peculiar  cool  summer  on  the  Northwest 
coast  gives  us  precisely  the  climatic  conditions  suited  to  the  culture  ot 
the  sugar-beet.  This  is  shown  by  the  nun^erous  tests  recently  made, 
giving  from  12  to  16^  per  cent,  of  saccharine  matter  and  a  first  product 
of  working  result  of  lOJ  to  11  per  cent,  as  proved  by  actual  results  at 
Alvarado,  Cal. 

Believing  firmly  that  if  properly  protected  we  will  soon  be  able  to 
produce  all  of  our  sugar  from  the  cane,  sorghum,  and  the  beet,  I  would 
view  it  as  no  less  than  a  national  calamity  to  have  this  interest  aban- 
doned to  the  mercy  of  a  relentless  free  trade. 

Bather  than  do  that,  whatever  may  be  said  against  the  theory  oi 
bounties  as  a  rule  of  practice,  this  industry  is  of  such  transcendent  im- 
portance to  the  nation,  if  made  successful,  that  there  is  warrant  for 
adopting  unusual  methods,  if  need  be.  to  secure  it  upon  a  firm  basis. 

The  removal  of  the  whole  or  even  a  part  of  the  tariff  on  sugar,  unless 
accompanied  with  some  measures  that  will  tend  to  build  up  a  formid- 
able home  competition,  will  give  us  but  a  very  small  percentage  of 
reduction  in  price  in  proportion  to  the  duty  removed.  The  result  would 
be,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Hawaiian  IVee  sugar,  the  foreign  products 
would  receive  the  benefit.  And  yet  the  fact  tbat  these  foreign  pro- 
ducers had  it  in  their  power  to  crush  oat  home  manutacture  with  cheap 
sugar  would  carry  terror  into  the  hearts  of  tlie  home  producers,  and 
effcKJtually  destroy  all  hoi>e  of  enlarging  or  even  maintaining  the  pres- 
ent volume  of  the  home  product. 

Nevertheless,  as  there  are  great  numbers,  judging  firom  the  experience 
of  the  past,  that  do  believe  sugar  is  one  of  the  articles  that  can  not  be 
economically  produced  in  the  ITnited  States  to  supply  our  own  wants, 
and  are  for  that  reason  inclined  to  abandon  protection  upon  that  article 
and  either  reduce  the  tarifl:'  or  place  it  on  the  firee  list,  might  we  not 
fairly,  in  the  light  of  the  more  recent  developments,  well  call  a  halt, 
and  if  possible  find  a  common  ground  that^  while  trying  the  experi- 
ment of  free  sugar,  yet  would  extend  protection  for  a  farther  test  of 
the  question  of  producing  our  6wn  supply! 

Will  yon  permit  tbis  suggestion  by  way  of  illustration:  Assuming 
that  it  is  desirable  to  discontinue  obtaining  any  revenue  for  the  support 
of  the  Government  from  duties  on  sugar,  say,  then,  that  this  policy 
might  be  inaugurated:  To  collect  sufficient  import  duty  on  sugar  to 
pay  the  bounty  ofiered  upon  home  production. 

Take  it  as  the  source  of  supply  now  stands,  using  round  numbers  for 
illustration,  one-tenth  produced  at  home,  nine-tenths  imported ;  ma^e 
the  tariff  otie-tenth  per  pound  to  that  of  the  bounty,  then  as  the  home 
supply  increases  let  the  bounty  be  reduced  and  the  duties  increased  in 
the  same  ratio,  this  to  be  acjyusted  from  time  to  time  by  Executive  proo- 
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lamation  as  the  home  production  increased,  until  the  point  of  50  per 
cent,  of  our  homeconsamptiou  dt^mand  is  produced  at  home,  after  which 
diseoutiuue  the  bounties  and  advance  the  duties  on  imports  accordingly 
to  the  protective  point. 

It  would  be  oat  of  place  here  to  enter  into  a  lengthy  argument  to 
prove  that  the  production  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  sugar  as  to  supply 
half  our  home  wants,  entering  into  competition  with  foreign  supply, 
wonld  tend  to  cheapen  prices,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  import 
doty,  we  would  nevertheless  get  our  sugar  cheaper  than  if  we  should 
abanilon  our  own  sugar  producers  to  be  crushed  out  of  existence  by 
foreign  sugars,  after  which  the  foreign  producers  could  and  woald  name 
their  own  price,  as  before  indicated,  regardless  of  the  cost  of  produo- 
tion,  and  be  perfectly  independent  of  our  protests,  not  backed  with  a 
possible  supply  of  our  own  production. 

The  fact  remains,  and  the  world  knows,  that  nothing  less  than  the 
protective  system  of  Germany  to  beet  sugar  caused  that  wonderful 
development  within  the  last  third  of  a  century,  whereby  now  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  tons  beet  sugar  is  produced  annually,  more 
than  half  the  world's  supply  drawn  from  that  source,  and  the  markets 
of  the  world  revolutionized,  giving  cheap  sugar  such  as  was  never  re- 
alized before,  or  possible  to  have  been  ever  realized,  if  reliance  had 
wholly  been  placed  npon  the  cane  confined  to  tropical  or  semi-tropioal 
climates. 

The  question  is,  shall  we  profit  by  the  experience  of  other  nations  in 
this  identical  product,  and  our  own  experience  in  other  lines  as  well,  or 
shall  we  abandon  our  markets  to  other  nations  to  control! 

A  hom^  supply  for  our  home  market  of  articles  of  necessity  is  a 
source  of  strength  in  time  of  war,  of  profit  in  times  of  peace,  and  per- 
manent prosperity  for  all  time  to  come.  Let  us  have  protection  to  our 
home  industries  in  times  of  peace,  and  we  will  have  protection  that  if 
it  does  not  avert  war,  will  be  better  than  standing  armies  and  rotting 
navies. 


MOLASSES. 

STATEMEHT  OF  GEORGE  E.  BARTOL,  IMPORTER  AVD  STTGAR  BB- 
EDTER,  OF  PHILABELPHIA. 

The  present  protection  given  molasses  is  4.4  cents  per  gallon,  which 
is  too  low;  it  reached  this  low  point  in  the  last  tariff  change,  which 
was  made  on  a  percentage  basis.  The  protection  should  range  between 
4.8  cents  and  5  cents  per  gallon.  The  figures  for  molasses  on  the  present 
tariff,  the  proposed  new  tariff,  and  on  reductions  of  30,  40,  and  50  per 
cent  in  the  sugar  list  would  be  as  follows : 

Present  tariff:  Centi. 

IpoandsQgar  of  75° 1.40 

Each  degree  orer  750,  .04  cent  (82«  —  76«=7«) 28 

1.06 

(82^  18  taken  as  the  basis  of  calcnlation.  as  all  domestic  molasses  sngar  is  sold  on  a 
sof  8^.) 

1.68  cents  X  5  ponDdB(  the  eaf^arftom  1  f^Uon  molasses) 8.40 

Duty  on  1  gallon  molasses  nnder  56^ 4.00 

■  Protection  on  1  gallon  molasses 4.40 
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Bfilla  bill^  as  originally  presented:  CcAti. 

1  pouud  of  aiigar  of  75° - 1.15 

Eftcb  degree  over  75«»,  .032  cent  (820— 750=70) _ 224 

1.^74 

L374  cents  X  5  pounds  (the  sugar  from  1  gallon  molasses) 6.87 

Dntj  on  1  gftllou  molasses  under  56° 4.00 

Protection 2.87 

Present  figui^s  of  Mills  bill : 

1  pound  of  sugar  of  75° ^ 1.15 

Each  degTe6  0ver750,  .032  cent  (82°— 750=70) 2^4 

L374 

1.374  cents  X  5  pounds  (the  sugar  from  1  gallon  molasses) 6.67 

Duty  ou  1  gallon  molasses  under  56° 2.75 

Protection  ._ 4.12 

This  would  greatly  injure  and  probably  destroy  the  bosiness.  It 
should  be  2  cents,  making  the  protection  4.87. 

30  per  cent,  redaction :  Ceots 

1  pimtid  or  sugar  of  75°  (present  rate  1.40  cents) 96 

Ettcb  degree  over  75°,  .028  cent  (82°— 75°= 7«) 196 

(Present  rate  1.68  cents) 1.176 

1.176  cents  X  5  pounds  (the  sugar  in  1  gallon  molasses) 5.»8 

BvLiy  on  1  gallon  molasses  under  56°  would  he 1.00 

Protection '. 4.88 

40  per  cent  reduction : 

1  ponod  of  sMgarof75°  (present  rate  1.40  cents) 84 

Each  degree  over  75°,  .024  cent  (82°  — 75° =7°) 12 

i                                                                                                                            — ^^— 
(Pr&Bentrate  1.68  cents) 96 

.96  cent  X  5  pounds  (the  sugar  in  1  gallon  of  molasses) ^ 4.80 

Holaasea  under  56° t Free. 

Protection 4.80 

B«d notion  of  50  per  cent. : 

1  pound  of  sQgar  of  75°  (present  rate  1.40  cents) ?• 

Each  degree  over  75°,  .02 cent;  (82°  —  75°  =w7°) 14 

(Present  rate  1.68  cents) 84 

.84  cent  X  5  pounds  (the  sngar  in  1  gallon  of  molasses) 4.20 

Bounty  on  1  gallon  of  molasses  under  56° 60 

Protection 4.80 

I  trust  the  above  will  be  clear;  I  have  not  carried  the  redaction  on 
sugar  to  the  point  of  1  cent  per  pound,  as  I  did  not  know  whether  yoa 
would  start  from  the  low  grade  of  75^  sugar  or  higher  up  the  scale,  and 
if  at  76<^  what  would  be  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  excess  of  test  over 
750, 

With  regard  to  your  inquiries  relative  to  beet  and  sorghum  sugar,  I 
greatly  regret  my  inability  to  give  you  any  satisfactory  figures  to  work 
with.  Mj  knowledge  of  these  two  industries  is  only  casual,  and  the 
4ibtaiBable  data  is  from  experimental  rather  than  practical  sources. 
The  sorghum  industry  at  Rio  Grande  plantation,  in  New  Jersey,  about 
70  miles  from  this  city,  was,  I  think,  an  entire  failure^  notwithstanding 
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ooDsiderabId  aid  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  theboniity  being,  I  be- 
lieve, 1  cent  per  pound  on  the  sugar  and  $1  per  ton  on  the  cane.  Many 
reasons  are  assigned  for  the  failure  by  the  chemists  and  scientists,  but 
the  real  trouble  seemed  to  be  too  few  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  acre  ot 
land. 

The  beet  industry  at  Portland,  Me.,  and  at  Biverside,  Del.,  both 
failed,  I  believe,  principally  owing  to  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of 
the  farmers  who  grew  the  beets ;  they  insisted  on  growing  beets  for  size 
rather  than  quality.  To  grow  sugar  beets  successfully  requires  plenty 
of  cheap  haihd  labor.  As  both  of  these  industries  have  failed  when 
protected  by  a  tariff  that  would  average  about  2  cents  per  pound  on  the 
sugar  they  produced,  it  would  appear  that  they  would  require  a  liberal 
bounty  in  order  to  get  a  solid  foothold  in  this  country.  What  they  might 
become  if  once  fully  established  it  is  impossible  to  foretell. 


MOLASSES  nr  THE  SVOAB  SCHEDULE. 

lU  place  in  ike  tariff  and  it»  relaUon  to  sugar, 

(1)  Molasses  is  a  residuum,  a  resultant  product  in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  from  sugar  cane.  It  is  essentially  a  raw  material.  Fully  90  per 
cent,  of  all  the  foreign  molasses  imported*  being  used  by  molasses-boil- 
ing refineries,  which  extract  the  sugar  contained'  in  it :  as 

(2)  Owing  to  the  crude,  imperfect  processes  employed  in  making  sugar 
in  the  producing  countries,  it  contains  in  solution  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  sugar. 

(3)  The  United  States  Government  has  always  given  encouragement 
in  the  past  to  the  importation  of  molasses  from  abroad,  for  manufacture 
into  sugar  here;  because, 

(4)  It  created  an  Industry  employing  many  men  and  considerable 
capital  in  molasses-boiling  refineries,  and  was  of  great  value  to  several 
other  industries,  notdbly  the  cooperage  trade  and  the  coastwise  marine. 

(5)  A  gallon  of  ordinary  quality  foreign  molasses  yields  on  an  average 
5  pounds  of  sugar,  polarizing  82  per  cent  or  degrees  of  saccharine  matter. 

(6)  The  actual  cost  of  converting  1  gallon  of  molasses  into  sugar  has 
been  found  by  averaging  the  results  of  most  of  the  establishments  in 
the  business  to  be  3  cents  per  gallon ;  this  includes  no  charge  for  interest 
on  plant  or  capital  employed. 

(7)  The  freight  on  the  excess  in  bulk  and  weight  of  the  gallon  of 
molasses  over  the  equivalent  amount  of  sugar  in  dry  form  amounts  to 
about  2  cents  on  the  gallon. 

(8)  The  past  policy  of  the  Government  and  the  policy  necessary  to  the 
continued  existence  of  the  molasses-boiling  industry  in  this  country 
was, 

(9)  To  levy  a  duty  on  1  gallon  of  molasses  equal  to  the  duty  col- 
lected on  5  pounds  of  sugar  similar  in  quality  to  that  extracted  from  the 
molasses,  less  the  cost  of  converting  the  gallon  of  molasses  into  sugar, 
and  also  less  the  freight;  because, 

(10)  The  amount  of  duty  thus  remitted  went  directly  to  American 
workmen  and  American  vessels;  and 

(11)  Without  this  remission  of  duty  or  differential  rate  the  business 
could  not  be  conducted  at  all  in  this  country,  but  would  be  transferred 
at  once  to  the  foreign  producing  countries. 
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(12)  Molasses  boiliDg  can  Bot  be  done  in  the  United  States  withom.  a 
differential  rate  of  duty  favoring  it,  as  the  sagar  produced  from  molasses 
does  not  go  Into  direct  consumption,  but  is  sold  almost' exdasively  to 
white-sagar  reflners  in  direct  competition  with  foreign  raw  sugar,  hence 
the  duty  on  the  molasses  is  not  a  tax  on  the  consamer  directly,  as  tlie 
sugar  produced  from  it  sells  at  a  value  fixed  by  the  duty-paid  prioe  of 
a  similar  grade  of  loreign  raw  sugar. 

(13)  The  molasses  boiling  industry  can  not  survive  if  ilie  diflferentlal 
rate  of  duty  between  the  5  pounds  of  sugar  contained  in  1  gallan  of  mo- 
lasses and  5  pounds  of  sugar  of  82^  polarisation,  imported  as  sngar,  is 
reduced  below  existing  rate  of  4.40  cents  per  gallon. 

(14)  The  existing  rate  of  4.40  cents  is  too  low,  and  is  driving  the  busi- 
ness from  this  country  to  foreign  countries. 

(15)  The  lowest  possible  rate  that  will  keep  the  business  in  this  coun- 
try is  the  old  rate  under  previous  tariffs  of  4.68  cents  difference  between 

1  gallon  of  molasses  and  5  pounds  of  sugar  of  82o  polarization. 

(16)  To  check  the  tendency  now  developed  of  doing  the  bnsineBS 
abroad  the  differential  rate  should  be  5  cents,  but  a  rate  of  4.87  migbt 
do,  and  under  the  proposed  tariff  would  make  molasses  pay  a  duty  of 

2  cents  per  galloq  when  uuiler  b6^  polarization. 

(17)  To  drive  the  business  from  this  country  abroad  would  wantonly 
^destroy  the  business  here,  with  no  accruing  advantages. 

(18)  It  would  be  a  heavy  blow  to  the  American  coastwise  marine, 
which  now  has  a  monopoly  of  this  trade.  The  business  can  not  be  di- 
verted from  these  craft,  as  the  character  of  the  article  requires  it  to  be 
carried  in  small  vessels  of  350  to  400  tons  capacity.  Over  400  oargo^ 
paying  about  $800,000  of  freight,  are  furnished  these  vessels  annually 
Inwards,  and  they  get  outward  cargoes  of  cooperage  incidental  to  tlie 
business. 

(19)  Out  of  a  total  revenue  collected  on  molasses  of  a  little  over 
$1,500,000,  fully  81,400,001)  is  collected  on  molasses  used  by  the  boiting 
trade— 35,000,000  gallons. 

(20)  If  this  molasses  was  worked  abroad  and  the  sugar  sent  here,  the 
revenue  would  bo  increased  fully  $1,000,000,  as  the  35,000,O0Q  g^lons 
of  molasses  would  produce  175,000,000  pounds  of  82o  sugar,  which  wonld 
pay  under  proposed  tariff  1 .374  cents  per  pound,  equal  to  $2,404,500. 
Sugar  would  come  forward  in  large  vessels,  mainly  £ngHsh  and  Span- 
ish tramp  steam-sbips. 

(21)  The  molasses  and  resulting  sugar  handled  by  the  boilers  does 
not  interfere  with  the  native  productions,  as  the  Louisiana  crop  com- 
mences in  October  and  is  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  marketed  by  Marsh  1. 
The  molasses  handled  by  the  boilers  scarcely  commences  to  arrive  from 
Cuba  before  March  1,  and  is  all  consumed  by  September  1. 

(22)  The  character  of  the  molasses  and  sugar  handled  by  the  boilers 
is  so  differont  from  that  produced  in  Louisiana  that  there  is  really  no 
competition  between  them. 

(23)  The  molasses  industry  would  be  immediately  and  osrtainly  de- 
atroyed  by  the  proposed  tariff,  and  for  some  years,  while  the  business 
was  being  established  abroad,  it  is  probable  that  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  molasses  would  come  to  this  country  seeking  a  market  in  ite 
crude  state.  The  molasses-boiling  houses  being  out  of  existence,  and 
therefore  not  in  position  to  work  this  up  into  different  Ibrm,  woukl 
cause  this  raw,  crude  molasses  to  hang  a  drug  on  the  market  to  the 
very  serious  detriment  and  loss  of  the  producers  of  native  molasses  in 
Louisiana. 
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8TATBMEVT  OF  B.  W.  M OBSELL,  OP  SEW  YOBS. 

The  proposed  change  in  the  tarifif,  redaoing  the  daty  on  sngar  20  per 
ceot.,  and  fixing  that  on  molasses  at  2j{  oeuts  per  gallQn,  threatens  to 
destroy  the  business  of  mannfactaring  sugar  from  molasses  in  this 
coQutrj ;  one  wbich  employs  a  large  number  of  working-men  and  many 
Teasels,  mostly  Ameriean,  in  conveying  molasses  and  cooperage  stock, 
at  a  season  when  coastwise  freights  are  dull. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  (4  cents  per  gallon)  is  too  high,  and  is  &st 
driving  the  industry  into  countries  like  Cuba,  where  labor  is  much 
cheaper  than  here,  and  the  planter  has  other  advantages,  such  as 
working  fresh,  unmixed  molasses,  which  is  much  more  free  from  gum 
than  molasses  wbich  has  been  mixed  in  tanks  and  undergone  more 
fermentation^  and  it  gives  a  higher  grade  of  product;  avoidance  of  cost 
of  casks  and  shipping  expenses,  etc.,  assuming  the  average  yield  of 
a  gallon  of  molasses  to  be  5  pounds  of  sugar,  polarizing  82  per  cent. 
(as  the  records  of  the  difierent  houses  prove).  The  duty  on  5  pounds 
of  sugar  (S2  per  cent.)  is  1.68  bents  per  pound,  8.40  cents ;  the  duty  on  1 
gallon  of  molasses  is  4  cents;  the  apparent  differential  duty,  4.40; 
bat  the  diflBarenoe  in  freight  (averaging  $2.50  per  110  gallons  gross 
gaage  of  casks  and  10  per  cent,  loss  in  gauge) ;  on  1  gallon  molasses, 
2.50;  5  pounds  sugar  at  15  cents  i>er  100  pounds  average  75  cents; 
difference  ixeigbt  in  favor  of  sugar,  $1.75. 

DiflEarence  in  market  value  of  cane  sugar  82  per  cent.,  but  on  foreign 
molasses  sugar  and  domestic  molasses  sugar  of  same  test  one-fourth 
oetit  per  hogshead,  5, 1.25  cents,  S  cpnts,  leaves  boiler  for  cost  of  manu- 
facture 1.40  cents. 

The  axitual  cost  of  converting  a  gallon  of  molasses  into  sngar  has 
been  foand,  by  averaging  the  results  of  the  houses,  to  be,  without  in- 
cluding interest  on  capital  or  plant,  3  cents :  so  the  business  is  handi- 
capped 1.60  cents  per  gallon,  say,  about  entire  planter's  cost  of  manipu- 
lation in  boiling-house. 

The  reduction  proposed  in  the  Mills  bill  would  show:  5  pounds  sugar, 
82  i)er  cent,  polarization,  6.72  cents;  1  gallon  molasses,  2.75  cents;  re- 
duction, 3.97  cents;  freight  as  before,  1.75  cents:  difterence  in  value  as 
before,  1.25  cents;  leaves  apparent  differential  duty,  .97  cent;  cost  of 
working,  without  including  interest  on  capital  or  plant,  3  cents. 

American  boiler  handicapped  by  Mills  bill  2.05  cents  per  gallon,  or 
more  than  planter's  entire  cost  of  manipulating  the  molasses  in  boiling- 
house  to  make  a  higher  grade  of  sugar. 

The  business  can  not  stand  a  duty  of  over  1^  cents  to  If  cents  under 
the  proposed  change,  and  parties  in  Cuba  knowing  this  are  already 
planning  to  increase  their  capacity  for  boiling  molasses  by  adding  new 
apparatus. 

If  cane  sugar  is  made  free,  domestic  molasses  sugar  should  have  a 
bounty  of  at  least  2  cents  per  pound. 

This  bounty  would  not  be  a  tax  on  the  country,  as  it  would  go  into 
the  pockets  of  owners  of  American  vessels -« molasses  droghers — 
cooperage  manufiEM^turers,  and  others ;  while  if  the  manufacture  of  sngar 
from  molasses  is  driven  to  the  West  Indies  the  bulk  of  the  product 
would  be  brought  here  in  English  tramp  steam-ships. 

The  duty  on  molasses  does  not  protect  the  domestic  article,  because 
our  native  crop  is  alL  marketed  before  the  West  India  molasses  begins 
to  arrive  in  March,  and  the  latter  is  all  consumed  by  the  Ist  of  {Septem- 
ber, before  the  new  Louisiana  crop  commences  in  October. 
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On  the  contrary,  the  boiling  industry  protects  the  domestic  molasses 
by  taking  over  90  per  eeut.  of  the  foreign  molasses  imported,  much  of 
which,  especially  Porto  Bico,  Barbadoes,  and  other  English  islands, 
would  otherwise  be  forced  upon  our  market  for  sale  for  grocery  con- 
sumption in  direct  competition  with  Louisiana  molasses. 

With  the  present  duty,  and  much  less  with  the  change  proposed  in 
the  Mills  bill,  we  can  not  afford  to  pay  the  planter  for  his  molasses  a 
price  that  will  net  him  as  much  as  it  will  to  convert  it  into  sugar,  and 
the  effect  will  be  to  inevitably  ruin  the  boiling  business  here  and  trans- 
fer it  to  other  countries. 


ponrro  oh  the  molasses  auESTioH. 

(1)  Molasses-boiling  industry  can  not  survive  if  the  differential  rate 
between  1  gallon  of  molasses  and  5  pounds  of  sugar  of  82  polarization 
is  reduced  below  existing  rate  of  4.40  cents  per  gallon. 

(2)  The  existing  rate  of  4.40  cents  is  too'low,  and  is  driving  the  busi- 
ness from  this  country  to  foreign  countries. 

(3)  The  lowest  possible  rate  that  will  keep  the  business  in  this  country 
is  the  old  rate  uuder  previous  tariffs  of  4.68  cents  difference  between 
1  gallon  of  molasses  and  5  pounds  of  sugar  of  82  polarization. 

(4)  To  check  the  tendency  now  developed  of  doing  the  business 
abroad,  the  differential  rate  should  be  Q  cents,  but  a  rate  of  4.87  might 
do,  and  under  proposed  tariff  would  make  molasses  pay  a  duty  of  2  cents 
per  gallon  when  under  56  polarization. 

(5)  To  drive  the  business  from  tliis  country  abroad  would  wantonly 
destroy  the  business  here  with  no  accruing  advantages. 

(6)  It  would  be  a  heavy  blow  to  the  American  coastwise  marine, 
which  now  has  a  monoi)oly  of  this  trade. '  The  business  can  not  at  present 
be  diverted  from  these  craft,  as  the  character  of  the  article  reqnires  it 
to  be  carried  in  small  vessels  of  ^0  to  400  tons'  capacity.  Over  400 
cargoes  are  furnished  these  vessels  annually  inwards,  and  they  get  out- 
wanl  cargoes  of  cooperage  incidental  to  the  business. 

(7)  Out  of  a  total  revenue  collected  on  molasses  of  a  little  over 
$1,500,000,  fully  $1,400,000  is  collected  on  molasses  used  by  the  boiling 
trade  (35,000,000  gallons). 

(8)  If  this  molasses  was  worked  abroad  and  the  sugar  sent  here  the 
revenue  would  be  increased  fully  $1,000,000,  as  the  35,000,000  gallons 
of  molasses  would  produce  175,000,000  pounds  of  82  sugar,  which  would 
pay  under  proposed  tariff  1.374  cents  per  pound,  or  $2,404,500.  Sugar 
would  come  forward  in  large  vessels,  mainly  English  and  Spanish  tramp 
steamers. 

(9)  The  molasses  and  resulting  sugar  handled  by  the  boilers  does  not 
interfere  with  the  native  productions  as  the  Louisiana  crop  commences 
in  October  and  is  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  marketed  by  March  1.  The 
molasses  handled  by  the  boilers  scarcely  commences  to  arrive  from 
Cuba  before  March  1,  and  is  all  consumed  by  September  1. 

(10)  The  character  of  the  molasses  and  sugar  handled  by  the  boilers 
is  so  different  from  that  produced  in  Louisiana  that  there  is  really  no 
competition  between  them. 

(11)  The  molasses  industry  would  be  immediately  and  certainly  de- 
stroyed by  the  proposed  tariff',  and  for  some  years,  while  the  business 
was  being  established  abroad,  it  is  probable  that  considerable  quantities 
of  molasses  would  come  to  this  country  seeking  a  market  in  its  crude 
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state.  The  molasses-boiling  hoases  being  oat  of  existence  and  there- 
fore not  in  position  to  work  this  ap  into  different  form,  would  canse 
this  raw,  crude  molasses  to  hang  a  drug  on  the  market  to  the  very 
serious  detriment  and  loss  of  the  producers  of  native  molasses  in  Lunis- 


CONFECTIONERY. 

STATEMEHT  OF  BOBBKT  H.  MOSES,  OF  HEW  YORK. 

Tinder  the  present  tariff  confectionery  has  adequate  protection. 

The  dnties  are:  Sugar  candy,  6  cents  per  pound;  other  confectionery 
valued  at  30  cents  per  pound  or  less,  10  cents  per  pound;  valued  over 
30  cents  per  pound,  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

It  should  perhaps  be  explained  that  the  words  '^ sugar  candy"  in  the 
first  clause  mean  what  is  known  to  grocers  and  confectioners  as  '<  rock 
candy,"  and  cover  a  product  which  is  simply  sugar  crystals  without 
color  or  flavor. 

The  Mills  bill  retains  this  clause. 

It  then  abandons  the  specific  duty  of  the  second  clause  in  the  present 
tariff  and  substitutes  for  confectionery  generally  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
40  per  cent,  which,  while  being  perhaps  sufiicient  on  the  higher-priced 
candies,  affords  no  adequate  protection  on  staples. 

Rednced  to  arbitrary  values,  40  per  cent,  means  from  2  cent.s  to  3 
cents  per  |>ound  instead  of  10  cents,  as  under  the  present  impost,  or,  in 
other  words,  while  the  Mills  bill  proposes  a  reduction  on  sugar  of  20 
per  cent.,  it  offers  confectionery  a  reduction  of  75  per  cent.  In  point 
of  fact,  on  many  of  the  plainer  grades  of  candies  the  duties  would  be 
less  per  pound  than  on  sug^rr  itself,  and  we  should  have  the  anomaly  of 
a  manufactured  article  being  sold  for  less  than  thQ  price  of  raw  matej-ial. 

Coarse  granulated  sugar  could  be  so  treated  by  the  process  of  coloring 
alone  as  to  bring  it  under  the  classification  of  '^  confectionery."  The 
product  would  l^  what  is  known  to  the  trade  as  ^' sugar  sand"  which 
has  always  been  recogDize<l  in  this  country  as  an  article  of  confection- 
ery and  is  made  by  confectioners  only.  For  this  the  English  grades  of 
coarse  grain  sugars  would  be  specially  adapted,  and  under  the  name  of 
^^sngar  sand"  they  would  be  dutiable  at  40  per  cent,  as  against  about 
70  per  cent,  on  the  same  grade  of  sugar  not  colored. 

I  will  not  discuss  the  Mills  bill  further.  So  far  as  confectionery  is  con- 
cerned, it  was  evideutly  drawn  with  a  misconceived  idea  as  to  values. 
Had  the  first  clause  on  the  subject  in  the  Mills  bill  (see  line  360)  been 
made  to  read  '^  Sugar  candy  and  all  confectionery  valued  at  12  cents 
per  pound  or  less,  5  cents  per  pound,"  it  would  not  be  open  to  the  criti- 
cisms I  have  ma<le. 

I  have,  of  course*,  no  means  of  forecasting  what  the  Senate  schedule 
will  be  npon  sugars,  and  therefore  can  not  understandingly  make  sug- 
gestions as  to  candy  schedule,  which  I  judge  must  conform  somewhat 
to  that  on  sugar.  Tbe  point  at  issue,  and  to  which  I  specially  desire  to 
call  attention,  is  that  a  specific  duty  on  sugars  should  carry  with  it  a 
specific  duty  on  low-priced  candies  (say,  candies  valued  at  12  cents  per 
pound  or  less).  '  A  wholesale  confectioner  with  steam  and  machinery 
can  convert  sugar  into  candy  for  one-half  cent  per  pound,  and  when  it 
is  considered  that  English  confectioners  have  within  a  year  had'  their 
sugar  at  3  cents  per  pound,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  an  ad  valorem 
doty  on  candy  of  even  40  or  50  per  cent,  does  not  afford  protection. 
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Take  the  prices  of  sagar  a  year  ago  and  let  as  see  how  the  aocoant 
'would  stand  as  between  the  English  and  American  confectioner  with  a 
40  per  cent,  daty  on  what  is  known  there  as  *'  boiled  sugar"  goods  and 
here  as  ^^coiBmon  candy"  drops: 

Ceiiis 
England: 

Sugar 3 

Co6tof  making  candy  drops \ 

Forty  percent,  on  product lit 

United  States: 

Sugar 6 

Cost  of  making  drope ^ 

With  freights  to  this  port  almost  nominaU  as  they  have  been  for  some 
time;  with  sugar  fully  3  cents  per  pound  cheaper  than  in  this  market^ 
as  is  now  the  case;  with  cheaper  labor,  lower  rents,  and  less  expenses, 
the  English  manufacturer  would  simply  drive  American  confectioners 
out  of  the  field  of  competition.  This  means  more  than  many  might 
suppose  who  have  had  no  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  confectionery  industry.  It  employs  thousands  of  workmen  aud 
millions  of  capital  in  each  of  our  great  cities,  while  there  is  hardly  a 
town  in  the  country  larger  than  a  mere  village  which  has  not  its  candy 
factory.  The  National  Confectioners'  Association  of  the  United  States?, 
composed  entirely  of  wholesale  and  jobbing  houses,  has  just  held  its 
fifth  annual  convention.  The  subject  of  tariff  legislation  was  among 
those  discussed,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  which  has  always  gov- 
erned the  association,  that  of  guarding  not  only  the  individuRl  interests 
of  its  membership,  but  also  those  of  the  confectionery  trade  at  large,  it 
was  voted  that  suitable  representations  should  be  made  before  Congress 
to  convey  any  desired  information,  and  to  ward  off,  so  far  as  it  lay  iu 
the  power  of  the  association,  any  legislation  injurious  to  American  con- 
fectioners. . 

The  present  candy  schedule  so  revised  or  reduced  as  to  bring  it  in 
the  line  of  any  proposed  changes  in  the  duties  on  sugar  would  be  fairly 
satisfactory  to  the  confectionery  trade.  I  would,  however,  suggest  the 
following  changes  which  would  simplify  classification : 

Sagar  candy  and  aU  confectionery  made  wholly  or  iu  part  of  sugar,  valued  at  12 
cents  per  pound,  or  less,  and  on  sugars  after  being  reiiued  when  tinctured,  colored, 
or  in  any  way  adulterated,  5  cents  per  pound. 

All  other  confectiouery,  ;)0  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  trouble  or  dispute  has  ever  arisen  under  the 
presentschedule,  but  I  can  see  that  there  is  a  very  nice  point  for  construc- 
tion as  to  the  term  '* sugar  candy''  in  the  first  clause.  As  I  have  said 
I  understaml  it  to  mean  what  is  known  to  confectioners  and  grocers  as 
"  rock  candy, "  being  simply  sugar  crystals  without  color  or  flavor,  but 
this  requires  that  the  words  *' sugar  candy  "  should  have  a  technical 
definition  and  not  the  ordinary  one.  If  the  ordinary  meaning  be  ac- 
eepted  all  c^indy  not  colored,  no  matter  how  great  its  value,  would  fall 
under  the  classification  of  the  first  clause.  This  would  radically  con- 
flict in  spirit  with  the  other  two  clauses  of  the  schedule  and  would  be 
specially  injurious  in  its  efl'ects  if  the  specific  rate  of  duty  named  in  the 
first  clause  were  to  be  reduced. 

I  think  the  National  Confectioners'  Association,  and  the  trade  gen- 
erally would  be  gratified  if  your  coniihittee  will  accept  the  substitute 
I  have  proposed. 
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EARTHENWARE. 

THE  ATTACK  OH  THE  POTTEBT IHTEBEST  OF  THE  XnSISED  STATES 
BT  THE  lOLLS  TABIEF  BILL. 

'The  reclassification  of  crockery  made  in  the  Mills  bill  is  the  work  of 
a  cunning  enemy  of  the  American  pottery  industry.    It  is  a  clever  jug- 
gle and  fraud,  under  the  cover  of  which  an  actual  reduction  in  the 
present  duties  of  from  16f  to  42§  per  cent,  is  worked. 
In  the  present  law  crockery  is  classified  as  follows: 

Chiii»,poroelain,  parian,  and  blsqae,  earthen,  stone,  and  crookery  ware,  including 
plaques,  ornaments,  obarms,  vases,  and  statnettes,  painted,  printed,  or  gilded,  or 
otherwise  decorated  or  ornamented  in  any  manner,  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

China,  porcelain,  parian,  and  bisqne  ware,  plain  white,  and  not  ornamented  or 
decorated  in  any  manner,  55  percent,  ad  valorem. 

All  other  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery  ware,  white,  glazed,  or  edged,  composed  of 
earthy  or  mineral  substances,  not  specially  ennmerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act, 
55  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

What  the  American  potter  wants  to  know  is,  where  in  the  Mills  bill 
the  goods  classified  in  the  above  paragraphs  are  found. 

They  are  found  under  the  following  four  classifications  in  the  Mills 
bUl: 

China,  porcelain,  parian,  and  bisqne,  earthen,  stone,  or  crookery  ware,  composed  of 
earthy  or  mineral  substances,  inclnding  plaques,  ornaments,  charms,  vases,  and  stat- 
attee,  painted,  printed,  enameled  or  gilded,  or  otherwise  decorated  in  any  manner, 
50  oer  cent,  ad  valorem. 

China,  porcelain,  parian,  and  bisque  ware,  not  decorated  in  any  manner,  40  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

White  granite,  common  ware,  plain  white  or  cream-colored,  lustered  or  printed 
under  glaze  in  a  single  color ;  sponged,  dipped  or  edged  ware.  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

All  other  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery  ware,  white,  colored,  or  bisque,  composed  of 
earthy  or  mineral  substances,  not  specially  ennmerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act, 
and  not  decorated  in  any  manner,  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Most  of  them  are  found  in  the  third  classification,  and  thus  reduced 
from  the  present  duty  of  60  per  cent,  to  35  per  cent.  duty.  The  bulk  of 
the  goods  made  in  American  potteries  would  thus  lose  their  60  per  cent, 
protection^  and  be  brought  in  under  the  35  per  cent,  classification.  And 
even  the  British  decorated  goods  ^*  lustered  or  printed  under  glaze  in  a 
single  color  "  would  come  in  under  the  35  per  cent,  duty,  instead  of  the 
60  per  cent,  as  at  present,  and  then  be  finished  in  gilt  and  colors  at 
decorating  establishments  in  this  country,  and  put  upon  the  market  in 
competition  with  American-made  and  American-decorated  goods. 

It  is  by  this  cunningly  devised  trick  of  the  reclassification  in  the 
Mills  bill  that  the  fatal  blow  is  delivered  at  the  pottery  industry.  By 
this  trick  the  highest  duty  is  laid  upon  goods  but  little  made  in  this 
country,  while  the  wares  whose  production  constitutes  the  principal 
business  of  our  potteries  are  brought  under  the  low-duty  classification. 

So  that  tae  reductions  in  the  duties  on  crockery  worked  by  the  Mills 
bill  are  as  follows: 

On  decorated  ware  (in  more  than  one  color)  fircm  60  to  50  per  cent., 
a  reduction  of  one-sixth  of  the  protection  now  aff(  rded  the  labor  in  our 
potteries — or  16}  per  cent. 

On  white  china  from  55  to  40  per  cent.,  a  reduction  of  three-elevenths 
or  27  per  cent,  in  the  protection  now  afforded  the  labor  employed  in  this 
industry. 
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On  W.  O.,  P.  O.  aod  0.  0.  wares  the  redaction  is  from  55  to  35,  a  re- 
daction of  four-elevenths  or  36^  per  cent,  in  the  duty. 

On  printed  ware  from  60  to  35,  a  reduction  of  five  twelfths  or  42}  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  of  duty  now  collected  on  this  class  of  goods. 

The  bulk  of  the  goods  made  in  the  United  States  will  be  found  in  the 
last  two  classifications,  and  suffer  a  loss  of  protection  under  the  MUls 
bill  of  36^  and  42|  per  cent,  respectively.  All  the  sanitary  goods  made 
in  America  would  come  under  the  classification  of  white  granite  ware 
from  55  to  35  per  cent./  making  the  redaction  in  this  class  of  goods  3^ 
per  cent. 

These  reductions  in  duty  would  ruin  the  pottery  industry  of  this 
country.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  is  a  known  and  settled 
fact.  The  pottery  interest  has  already  been  badly  injured  by  the 
threatened  passage  of  the  bill  making  these  cuts  in  the  duty. 

The  Mills  bill  proposes  to  levy  a  duty  on  crates  which  will  add  a  very 
slight  percentage  to  the  duties. 

BuB&ouaHS  &  MouNTPOED.  Cbesoent  Pottery  Co., 
John  Moses.  G.  H.  Cook,  Secretary. 

International  Pottery  Co.,  Enterprise  Pottery  Co. 

W.  Burgess,  President  Maddock  &  Sons. 

Davis  &  Dowds.  Mercer  Pottery  Co. 

The  Clare  Bros.  Pottery  Co.,  Ott  &  Brewer. 

P.  B.  Clark,  Secretary.  Union  Pottery  Co. 

East  Trenton  Pottery  Co.,  Willets  Mfg.  Co. 

W.  Maxwell  Marshall,  Sec-  Dale  &  Davis. 

retary.  Israel  Laoy. 

Oliphant  &  Co.  Greenwood  Pottery  Co. 

Alpauoh  &  Maoowan.  Trenton  China  Co. 


MEM OEIAL  OF  THE  LEAP  TOBACCO  BOARD  OP  TEABS  OF  THE 
CITT  of  hew  TOEK  Olf  THE  TOBACCO  TAX  aUESTJOH. 

We  have  been  directed  to  lay  before  you  certain  resolutions  recently 
adopted,  expressive  of  its  views  relative  to  the  desirability  and  pro- 
priety of  repealing  the  internal- revenue  laws  in  so  far  as  they  affect 
tobacco  and  cigars,  and  to  state  as  succinctly  as  possible  the  reasons 
that  underlie  those  views.  The  members  of  the  board  are  dealers  in 
tobacco  of  the  kind  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  and  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  for  many  years  they  have  been  directly  subject  to  those 
laws  and  the  regulations  made  for  their  enforcement,  they  have  become 
familiar  therewith  and  with  their  eftect  upon  those  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction  of  cigars.  They  feel  that  the  experience  thus  obtained,  and 
their  uneqnaled  means  of  observation,  quality  them  to  approach  the 
subject  with  the  confidence  which  their  knowledge  of  it  inspires. 

There  is  high  authority  for  the  statement  that  no  just  complaint  is 
made  against  the  internal-revenue  laws,  and  th^t  their  enforcement 
produces  no  hardship.  However  true  both  these  propositions  may  ap- 
pear to  be,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  i^mong  our  citizens  a 
general  ignorance  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  this  ignorance  alone  that  has 
quietly  permitted  the  existence  of  laws  which,  under  other  conditions, 
would*^  be  quite  as  generally  condemned  as  arbitrary,  oppressive,  and 
tyrannical.  Could  the  public  be  familiarized  with  the  limitations  and 
restrictions  surrounding  a  legitimate  industry,  and  with  the  implied 
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misfarast  cast  upon  those  engaged  in  its  pnrsuit,  the  demands,  like  the 
present  one,  repeatedly  made  by  organized  bodies  in  this  and  other 
cities,  and  in  tobacco-growing  sections,  would  have  met  with  abnndant 
support.  There  can  not  in  this  country  be  permanent  acquiescence  in 
injustice. 

On  March  3  of  the  present  year  our  board  passed  the  following  as 
expressing  its  opinions  and  wishes  on  this  question  : 

Besolvedy  That  the  Leaf  Tobacco  Board  of  Trade  of  the  city  of  New 
York  desires  hereby  to  reaffirm  its  conviction,  entertained  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  on  several  occasions  formally  expressed,  that  it  is  in 
the  line  of  equity  toward  as  well  as  for  the  best  interests  of  all  inter- 
ested in  tobacco,  from  its  cultivators  to  its  consumers — the  latter  class 
embracing  fully  four-fifths  of  the  adult  male  population  of  this  coun- 
try— that  the  internal-revenue  laws,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  cigars,  ciga- 
rettes and  tobacco,  be  abrogated.  The  reasons  heretofore  advanced  in 
support  of  this  conviction  are: 

(1)  The  internal-revenue  laws  are  inquisitorial  in  their  character,  in- 
volving practices  and  requirements  that  are  universally  regarded  as 
evils,  and  such  as  never  should  find  a  place  in  a  free  country. 

(2)  They  are  restrictive,  curtailing  trade  in  various  directions. 

(3)  They  ate  discriminating.  !N'o  other  branch  of  trade  or  industry 
(except  only  those  in  and  of  malt  and  alcoholic  liquors  and  oleomar- 
garine) being  under  their  control;  and  this  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
tobacco  is  by  no  means  as  much  of  a  luxury  as  many  other  articles  en- 
tering into  popular  consumption. 

(4)  They  serve  to  preclude  the  wage-worker,  however  worthy,  from 
rising  above  his  position  as  such ;  creating  monopolies  controlled  by 
capitalists  and  antagonistic  to  the  rights  of  the  laboring  classes. 

(5)  They  impose  unnecessary  labor  on  the  dealer  and  manufacturer 
and  expose  them  to  penalties  without  offering  (the  former  at  least)  any 
advantage  in  return. 

To  these  there  can  now  be  added : 

(6)  In  the  present  condition  of  our  country's  finances  the  revenue 
arising  from  the  taxation  of  cigars  and  tobacco  is  no  longer  required, 
and  it  is  but  just  that  a  remission  be  made  in  line  with  the  abolition  of  ' 
tiiCitaxes  on  property,  on  incomes,  on  sales,  on  manufactures,  on  trans- 
fers, on  inheritances,  on  matches,  on  bankchecks,  and  on  numberless 
other  items  which  at  one  time  formed  sources  of  revenue. 

Since  the  date  named  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  providing  for  certain  changes  in  the  existing  internal-rev- 
enue laws,  and  if  what  is  said  concerning  the  forthcoming  substitute  of 
the  minority  of  that  committee  be  based  upon  knowledge,  it  would  ap- 
pear that,  whatever  differences  there  may  be  on  other  points,  the  com- 
mittee is  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to 
relieve  the  tobacco  industry  of  some  of  the  burdens  under  which  it  has 
staggered  during  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  No  stronger  argu- 
ment than  this  unanimity  of  both  the  great  parties  need  be  sought  in 
support  of  our  position,  and  the  only  criticism  we  can  permit  ourselves 
to  make  is  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  goes  far  enough  in  its  pro- 
posed reforms. 

For  the  same  reasoning  that  could  produce  a  sentiment  favorable  to 
the  abolition  of  the  tax  on  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  will  apply 
with  equal  force  when  the  tax  on  cigars  is  considered.  In  all  those 
forms  the  laboring  classes,  in  whose  interest  the  proposed  removal  of 
the  tax  is  manifestly  to  be  made,  are  the  principal  consumers,  and  any 
legislation  of  this  nature  which  does  not  embrace  tobacco  in  all  its 
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Ibnns  will  fail  of  the  benefit  which  it  is  to  seenre.  FnUy  80  per 
of  the  cigars  made  in  this  conn  try  are  retailed  at  from  5  eenui-dowii  to 
1  cent  each,  and  into  their  prodnctton  the  high-cost  tobaooo  firtHo  Ooba 
does  not  enter.  These  cigars  are  consumed  b^  the  laboring  and 
poorer  classes  of  the  people  generally. 

This  mere  statement  is  enough  to  make  it  apparent  that  nearty  all  of 
the  many  millions  of  internal -revenue  taxes  annually  ooUeetied  mi. 
cigars  are  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  those  least  fit  for  taxation  in  a' 
country  accumulating  an  ever-increasing  surplus.  Besides,  the  ohaage 
proposed  by  the  committee,  though  commendable  on  general  gtonnda, 
is  open  to  the  criticism  that  it  would  incidentally  confer  a  great  beneAt 
on  a  comparatively  small  class  of  manufacturers  at  the  expenee  of  a 
much  larger  class,  and  this  by  cheapening  smoking  tobacco  aad  thoa 
stimulating  its  use  to  the  exclusion  of  the  cheaper  grade  of  cigars. 
According  to  the  last  census  there  were  in  operation  in  1880  477  escab* 
lishments  for  the  manufacture  of  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  and 
snufif,  and  7,145  making  cigars  and  cigarettes.  The  growth  in  the 
number  of  both  of  these  has  kept  pace  not  only  with  the  country's  in- 
creasing population,  but  also  with  its  accumulation  of  material  wealth. 
But  the  business  of  manufacturing  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  has 
become  so  concentrated  that,  although  the  number  of  establishments  is 
now  about  900,  less  than  a  score  produce  nearly  all  of  the  entile  oatpat 
of  the  country.  There  exists  here  a  virtual  monopoly  which  woold  be 
strengthened  by  the  proposed  legislation,  while  a  corresponding  shrink- 
age would  ensue  to  cigar  manufacturers,  of  whom  there  are  to-day  be- 
tween 17,000  and  18,000.  Moreover,  the  raw  material  used  by  tlie 
former  is  grown  principally  in  four  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  the 
relief  as  to  agricultural  communities  proposed  by  the  bill  aocmes  to 
the  farmers  of  those  States  only.  The  farmers  of  the  States  growing 
cigar  leaf  are  not  only  left  under  their  present  disadvanti^es,  but  are 
placed  in  a  relatively  much  worse  position.  It  is  certainly  but  Jnst 
that  the  farmers  of  New  England,  New  York,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Florida  should  be  relieved  ftom  the  present  disabilities  as 
well  as  those  of  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Tennessee.  If,  then, 
the  tax  on  smoking  tobacco  is  to  be  abolished,  that  on  cigars  should  be 
abolished  also,  since  only  this  will  obviate  such  nnfoir  dlscrimlnatioai 

Nor  do  the  proposed  changes  go  far  enough  in  another  direction. 
Under  the  existing  law  the  cigar-maker  can  not  hope  to  rise  above  the 
position  of  a  wage- worker.  WhyT  Because  in  by  fitr  the  most  cases 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  secure  the  two  sureties  on  the  bond  which 
the  law  and  the  regulatious  prescribe  shall  be  filed  befbre  he  can  par- 
chase  a  iK)nnd  of  tobacco,  and  which  provision,  though  in  a  slightly 
modified  form,  would  be  retained  even  if  the  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion by  Congress  should  become  a  law.  The  shoemaker  or  the  carpen- 
ter, possessed  of  the  necessary  ambition,  can  at  will  rank  himself  with 
the  employing  class.  Not  so  the  cigar-maker^  for  despite  his  honesty, 
despite  his  good  citizenship,  a  knowledge  of  the  diffloultieB  t^at  he  mast 
meet  and  overcome  before  he  can  enter  into  business  is  in  most  oases 
enough  to  deter  him  from  making  the  attempt.  The  number  of  males 
over  the  age  of  sixteen  alone,  according  to  the  last  census,  employed  in 
cigar  and  cigarette  factories  was  40,009.  Their  number  to-day  may 
fflirly  be  put  at  80,000.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  very  £ftVorable  condi- 
tion that  the  outlay  required  for  the  plant  of  a  cigar  fiEWtory  is  only 
nominal,  nearly  all  of  this  vast  army  are  destined  to  continue  workmen 
simply  because  they  lack  wealthy  £rlends.  The  law  that  ooantonsDoes 
such  discrimination  can  not  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  despotio} 
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paitieiilArly  so  in  a  Bepablio  foanded  upon  the  eqaality  of  all  classes 
and  gaarantyiiig  to  all  the  same  rights  and  the  same  liberties. 

The  remedy  tor  this  state  of  affairs  lies  in  the  total  and  absolnte  abro- 
gation'of  all  laws  appertaining  to  the  manufactare  of  cigars  as  well  as 
of  tobacco  in  other  forms.  There  should  no  longer  be  any  bond,  any 
license,  any  tax,  as  nothing  short  of  this  will  place  the  cigar^maker  on 
a  plane  with  laborers  in  other  fields ;  nothing  short  of  this  can  be  con* 
sidered  as  conforming  to  American  honor  and  fair  play;  nothing  short 
of  this  is  worthy  of  a  Congress  representing  sixty  millions  of  freemen. 
Justice  demands  the  application  of  the  remedy,  and  the  time  is  oppor- 
tune. 

The  board  of  trade  lays  the  foregoing  before  you  in  the.  hope  that, 
though  it  does  not  cover  all  the  points  that  could  be  adduced  in  sup* 
port  of  its  position,  it  will  nevertheless  aid  In  securing  for  those  directly 
interested — ^the  cultivator  of  tobacco,  the  dealer,  the  manufacturer,  and 
the  consumer— the  relief  firom  oppressive  legislation  which  they  may 
fidrly  claim. 


TOBACCO. 
BTATEXEHT  OP  TALCOTT  WILIIAK& 

Lynohburgh,  Va.,  February  18. 

The  tobacco  manufacturer  is  as  decided  in  demanding  the  repeal  of 
the  internal  revenue  tax  as  the  tobacco  farmer.  I  was  assured  before 
I  came  hece  that  the  manufacturer  favored  the  tax.  This  is  true  of 
the  large  Eastern  firms,  of  some  of  their  agents  in  the  tobacco  dis- 
trict here,  in  J^orth  Carolina,  and  in  Kentucky,  and  of  a  few  of  the 
largest  of  the  local  factories.  But  this  only  deepens  public  demand  for 
the  repeal.  Southern  comm unites  are  still  full  of  a  healthy  preference 
for  small  enterprises.  It  is  at  once  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the 
section  that  it  has  not  yet  passed  into  the  modern  period  in  which  great 
organizations  of  capital  have  taken  the  larger  fields  of  industry  for  their 
own.  The  whisky  trust  has  done  this  for  one  Southern  industry  and 
the  cotton-seed  oil  trust  for  another;  but  there  are  exceptions,  and 
the  influence  of  the  interuHl-revenue  tax  in  keeping  the  tobacco  trade 
in  a  few  hands  increases  its  unpopularity. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  branches  of  the  trade  in  the  South 
and  West.  The  average  capital  of  the  477  establishments  in  1880  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  was  $36,074,  and 
this  comparatively  small  number  of  firms  employed  32,736  |)ersous  and 
turned  out  $52,793,056  of  product.  Even  the  52  stemming  establish- 
ments had  an  average  capital  of  $20,950.  It  is  only  in  the  cigar  and 
cigarette  trade,  of  which  a  large  relative  share  is  made  at  the  North, 
that  the  capital  was  small  at  the  last  census,  or  an  average  of  $3,030 
for  7,145  establishments  employing  53,297  persons  and  producing  yearly 
$63,979,575. 

BONDS  THAT  ABB  KEABLY  PBOHIBITOBT. 

This  ol][feetion  is  scarcely  felt  at  the  Korth ;  but  in  this  and  the  two 
acyoiuing  tobacco  States  the  bonds  required  of  a  manufacturer  are  al- 
most prehibttory  in  a  community  whose  business  capital  is  still  small. 
The  Government  collects  its  tax  at  every  sale,  and  the  tobacco  itself  is 
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bought  for  spot  cash,  daily  settlements  being  required  in  Bichmond  and 
Danville  and  weekly  here;  but  the  manufacturer  sells  at  sixty  and 
ninety  days  to  the  dealer,  and  the  practice  of  dating  bills  ahead  is 
a  frequent  one.  Practically  the  manufacturer  carries  not  only  the  cost 
of  his  raw  material  and  his  labor  for  the  dealer,  but  the  tax  as  well, 
and  here  again  the  system,  which  Mr.  Cleveland  assured  the  country 
bred  no  complaint,  by  increasing  the  capital  required  bars  out  the 
small  manufacturer.  The  stamps,  too,  give  the  large  dealer  an  infallible 
clue  to  the  product  of  his  small  competitor,  and  this  information  is  of 
value  in  enabling  a  great  firm  to  crush  out  the  encroachments  of  young, 
ambitious,  but  weak  firms.  While  the  assertion  made  here  that  these 
causes  havp  united  to  prevent  any  important  new  brand  of  chewing 
tobacco  from  appearing  on  the  market  in  twenty  years  is  not  quite  ac- 
curate, it  is  true  that  the  repeal  of  the  tax  would  start  a  crop  of  small 
manufacturers  whose  existence  would  stimulate  competition  and  im- 
prove the  market  for  the  consumer  and  producer.  These  small  factories 
which  would  spring  up  all  over  the  country  are  no  small  argument  for 
the  repeal  at  a  time  when  the  tendencies  of  trade  are  strong  in  the  di- 
rection of  suppressing  the  small  dealer  and  maker. 

LAST  YEAE'S  export. 

In  this  region,  which  supplies  so  large  a  sh^re  of  the  ^^  shipping  to- 
bacco" which  goes  abroad — last  year  our  export^  amounted  to  $29,- 
230,672— it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  feeling  is  strong  that  this  is 
the  one  agricultural  product  which  bears  a  heavy  tax  in  Europe.  Tbe 
import  value  of  the  American  tobacco  imported  by  Great  Britain  in 
1886  was  $14,305,000,  and  this  tobacco  paid  the  enormous  tax  of  $45,- 
500,000.  Add  to  this  its  share  of  license  taxes  and  the  total  is  fully 
$46,000,000.  This  single  American  import  furnishes  Great  Britain 
with  nearly  half  its  customs  revenue  and  a  tenth  of  its  entire  income. 
This  tax  of  300  per  cent,  is,  I  may  add,  ^'for  revenue  only,"  and  until 
recently  the  growth  of  tobacco  was  prohibited  altogether  in  England. 
This  burden,  which  plays  its  part  in  reducing  theprofit^  of  the  Virginia 
farmer,  may  be  a  miracle  of  finance  and  is  doubtless  approved  by  Mr, 
Carlisle:  but  it  is  far  from  making  the  farmer  any  readier  to  bear  an 
unnecessary  tax  on  the  share  of  his  product  he  sells  in  the  United 
States.  Nor  is  England  alone  in  this  practice.  The  profits  of  the 
Frencth  tobacco  monopoly,  yearly  a  heavy  purchaser  of  our  product, 
began  in  1815  with  a  net  profit  of  $6,400,000,  and  this  had  risen  to 
$36,400,000  in  1867,  and  in  1880  was  $56,800,000.  Five  years  ago  the 
Italian  Government  was  obtaining  $21,302,800  from  the  company  to 
which  it  farms  out  the  tobacco  monopoly,  and  which  spent  fully  three- 
fourths  of  the  $8,200,000  it  paid  out  on  Kentucky  tobacco.  "Nearly 
every  European  country  levies  a  tax  in  the  same  proportion,  and  while 
it  would  be  pleasant  to  believe  that  the  consumer  pays  the  tax,  the 
method  in  which  it  is  imposed  shifts  a  large  burden  on  the  farmer. 
p:2xcept  in  England,  the  Government  rate  is  a  monopoly,  and  this  ex- 
cludes the  haggling  of  the  market  as  far  as  the  customer  is  concerned. 
The  purchases  of  the  monopoly  are  made  from  contractors  offering  the 
lowest  bids,  and  these  bitls  practically  fix  the  price  at  which  in  ordi- 
nary years  two-thirds  of  our  export  tobacco  is  purchased.  It  is  hardly 
an  exaggeration  to  assert,  as  Judge  Mann,  of  Nottoway,  said  to  me  in 
discussing  the  subject,  that  this  tobacco  is  sold  to  the  lowest  instead 
of  the  highest  bidder.  It  is  at  least  plain  that  these  great  national 
monopolies  widen  their  profits  by  reducing  the  price  paid  the  pro- 
ducer, and  these  profits  are  essentially  taxes. 
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IMPOBTANT  PHASES  OF  THE  QtJESTION. 

Three  phases  of  this  question  are  important  at  this  janctnre,  because 
they  play  their  share  in  deepening  the  protest  against  a  Federal  tax 
which  the  Government  does  not  need,  and  has  not  needed  for  three 
years,  but  which  Mr.  Speaker  Carlisle  retained  last  year  and  which  Mr. 
Cleveland  approved  in  his  message,  It  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of 
Southern  political  sentiment  that  ^'  the  Democratic  party  is  the  friend 
of  the  South."  The  int.ernal-revenue  tax  on  tobacco  has  played  its  con- 
siderable share  in  changing  this  sentiment.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
exaggerate  its  influence  or  to  overestimate  the  change.  At  most  it  is 
limited  in  its  effect  and  in  the  region  where  it  operates ;  but  it  is  one  of 
the  conspicuous  agencies  in  making  Virginia  free  fighting  ground  for 
protection  and  the  party  advocating  it. 


ALCOHOL. 
STATEHEHT  OP  EMU  KIFPEB,  OF  ZYLOHITE,  XA8& 

At  our  late  interview  you  asked  me  what  proportion  of  alcohol  was 
used  for  industrial  purposes,  in  answer  I  inclose  the  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Switzler,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government,  of 
Dr.  Squibb  and  others  as  representing  the  manufacturer,  and  corre- 
spondence of  D.  A.  Wells  with  the  Bureau. 

The  result  of  these  communications  is  not  very  satisfactory,  owing  to 
their  discrepancy,  Commissioner  Miller  estimating  7.2  per  cent,  and 
Dr.  Squibb  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  production  as  being  used  for  ar- 
tistic, industrial,  and  medicinal  purposes. 

Whatever  the  amoant,  there  is  no  question  that  the  consumption 
of  alcohol  used  in  the  arts  has  been  immensely  reduced  by  the  high  tax, 
and  the  best  illustration  of  what  would  be  used  in  the  arts  if  duty  was 
removed  is  contained  in  D.  A.  Wells's  letter,  October  11, 1887,  who  as 
special  commissioner  of  revenue  has  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
whole  subject  than  any  oth^r  known  source. 

In  this  letter,  which  I  commend  to  your  attention,  he  shows  that  in 
1860,  when  our  industries  were  at  a  low  ebb,  over  one-third,  30,000,000 
proof-gallons,  of  the  whole  product,  90,000,000,  was  consumed  in  the 
art«  whereas  he  now  says,  in  our  present  greatly  increased  develop- 
ment, only  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  product  is  used.  Mr.  Wells's  letter 
details  some  very  interesting  facts  as  to  the  crushing  out  of  some  in- 
dustries and  diminishing  others,  that  go  to  prove  how  severe  is  the  load 
of  this  tax  on  the  industrial  arts. 

**  A  result  of  removing  the  tax  on  spirits,  never  touched  upon  by  either 
party  up  to  this  date,  is  this:  The  reduced  cost  of  spirits  on  abolition  of 
tax  will  so  enlarge  the  industrial  field  that  a  whole  class  of  products 
now  limited  would  be  revived  not  only  for  home  consumption,  but  for 
export,  and  this  would  be  immediately  felt  by  the  agriculturist  in  in- 
creased demand  for  grain.  It  is  fair  to  state  that  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  spirits  for  industrial  purposes,  were  the  tax  repealed,  would 
foster  and  benefit  so  numerous  channels  of  trade  that  the  most  sanguine 
estimates  now  suggested  will  be  greatly  exceeded. 

You  have  probably  noticed  that  the  present  tax  aids  the  combination 
of  distillers  in  their  efforts  to  increase  the  price  of  spirits  to  the  detri- 
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ment  of  the  oonsomery  since  there  is  five  times  as  moch  capital  em- 
ployed to  pay  the  tax  as  woald  be  required  to  produce  the  spirits  were 
the  tax  repealed.  A  distiller  may  have  capital  sufficient  to  prodace 
the  spirits,  but  he  needs  qnintnple  the  amount  to  pay  duty  and  con- 
duct his  distillery  business. 

Since  the  whisky  combination  the  price  of  alcohol  has  been  ad- 
vanced from  $1.98  to  $2.13,  deducting  tax.  This  would  show  an  advance 
of  50  per  cent,  in  price  of  spirit  exclusive  of  tax. 

I  also  inclose  an  article  from  the  Times,  March  19,  for  your  perusal, 
referring  to  the  distillers'  trust.  I  perceive  one  of  the  leading  minds 
of  the  combination  is  I>.  T.  Mills ;  is  there  any  relationship  between 
this  gentleman  and  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  t 
Mr.  Mills  is  anxious  to  reduce  the  surplus  by  reducing  the  tariff,  yet 
strenuously  opposes  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  alcohol  used  in  the 
arts,  which  would  aid  the  object  he  alleges  he.  is  anxious  to  efiect,  but 
in  audition  would  free  the  country  from  a  crushing  weight  on  so  many 
branches  of  industry. 

The*  board  appointed  to  advise  the  Government  in  regard  to  the 
methylation  of  spirits  for  use  in  the  arts  stated  that  by  charcoal  filtra- 
tion and  subsequent  distillation  the  wood  alcohol  could  be  separated 
from  the  methylated  spirit,  and  therefore  reported  adversely  as  to  the 
introduction  of  a  methylated  act  similar  to  the  one  in  force  in  England. 

In  reply  to  this  1  inclose  an  abstra4*.t  of  the  German  law,  where  all 
the  difficulties  have  now  been  overcome  and  the  revenue  protected. 

The  German  law  went  into  effect  last  October,  and  if  any  interest  is 
felt,  I  can  procure  the  details,  and  probably  opinions  as  to  its  working 
effect  A  perusal  of  the  abstract,  as  it  seems  to  me,  will  convince  the 
revenue  authorities  that  it  would  be  as  practicable  in  the  United  States 
as  in  Germany. 

KOBWICH,  Coiof.,  Odober  11, 1887. 

Dbab  Sib  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  yoar  note  of  October  8,  reqoestiDg  me  to  oommnni- 
oate  to  you  any  information  I  may  have  in  respect  to  the  peroentage  of  distilled  spir- 
its used  in  the  arts  at  the  present  time  in  the  United  States.  I  regret  that  I  am  not 
able  to  communicate  any  information  of  value  relative  to  the  present  condition  of 
affairs^  although  formerly  when  special  commissioner  of  the  revenues,  I  gave  much 
attention  to  the  subject. 

Prior  to  the  imposition  of  any  taxes  on  distilled  spirits,  or  before  the  war,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  at  least  33  per  cent,  of  the  whole  product  of  the  country,  which  in 
1660  was  probably  about  90,000,000  proof  gallons,  was  consumed  in  the  arts  and  in- 
dustries. In  support  of  this  conclusion  I  would  ask  yoor  attention  to  the  followine 
extract  from  a  report  of  the  results  of  my  investigations  (as  United  States  special 
commissioner  of  revenue  on  this  subject),  which  I  have  heretofore  published,  show- 
ing somewhat  in  detail  the  exteut  and  character  of  the  consumption  of  distilled  spir- 
its in  the  United  States  for  industrial,  medicinal,  and  art  purposes  prior  to  1860,  and 
the  effects  of  subsequent  high  Federal  taxation  in  curtailing  or  absolutely  preventing 
such  consumption: 

**  For  a  period  of  nearly  a  half  century  previous  to  1860  the  manufacture  of  spirits 
in  the  United  States,  had  been  free  from  all  speoiflo  taxation  or  snpervision  by  either 
the  National  or  State  Qovernments,  and  being  produced  mainly  from  Indian  oom,  at 
places  adjacent  to  the  localities  where  this  cereal  was  cultivated,  and  to  a  larjze  ex- 
tent also  from  corn  that  was  damaged  and  so  otherwise  unmarketable,  was  afforded 
at  a  very  low  price,  the  average  market  price  in  New  York  for  the  four  years  next 

§  receding  1862  having  been  about  23  cents  per  proof  gallon,  vrith  a  maximum  pnee 
uring  the  same  time  of  14  cents  per  eallon.  In  Cincinnati  the  market  price  of 
whisky  for  August,  1861,  was  commercially  reported  as  **  closing  dull"  at  13  ccmts  per 
gallon.  The  price  of  alcohol  in  New  York  during  the  period  above  noted  ranged  from 
40  to  60  cents  per  gallon.  Under  such  circumstances  the  oonsnmption  of  distilled 
spirits  in  the  United  States  previous  to  the  war,  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  had 
becoiue  cuormous,  affording  a  practical  illustratiou  of  the  curious  varving  relations 
between  prices  and  consumption,  and  also  of  what  may  be  considered  in  tne  light  of 
an  axiom  in  political  economy,  namely,  that  practically  there  is  almost  no  limit  to  the 
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oOfisimiiftioii  of  any  uaafnloommodity,  provided  that  throagh  a  redaotion  of  cost 
price  it  is  broasht  within  the  parohasing  power  of  tfaoee  who  desire  to  oonsame. 

**  Thus,  for  the  year  endipg  JaDe«  1660,  the  product  of  distilled  spirits  in  the  Uiii< 
States,  as  returned  by  the  Census,  was  89,308,581  gallons  (proof  spirits),  or  incladi 
alcohol,  90,413,581  gallons,  and  this  aggregate,  snbseonent  investigations  provi 
was  considerably  kiss,  rather  than  in  excess  of,  the  actual  production.  The  maxim 
qaantity  of  domestio  distilled  apirits  exported  in  any  one  year  previous  to  the  i 
was  never  in  excess  of  3,000,000  gallons,  so  that  the  annual  consumption  of  dom 
tic  spirits  in  the  United  States  in  1860,  for  all  purposes,  was  at  the  rate  of  neai 
3  gallons  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  the  population." 

It  wonld  be  an  error,  however,  to  assume  that  all  of  this  immense  production 
spirits  was  nsed  for  intoxicating  purposes  or  in  the  way  of  stimulants,  inasmuch 
tne  extreme  chcfcpness  of  proof  spirits  and  of  alcohol  in  the  United  States  at  the  peri 
under  consideration  occasioned  their  employment  in  large  quantities  for  various  p 
poses  which  were  absolutely  or  almost  unknown  in  Europe,  where  the  price  of  th 
samd  products,  throuffh  the  fiscal  necessities  of  the  various  governments,  has  alwi 
been  maae  so  artificially  high  as  to  greatly  limit  their  industrial  applioation.  Tt 
one  of  these  employments,  peculiar  to  the  United  States  at  this  time,  was  the  mai 
iactnreof  a  cheap  illuminating  a^ent  known  as  ''burning  fluid,"  composed  of  ( 
part  of  rectified  spirits  of  turpentine  mixed  with  from  four  to  five  parts  of  alcol 
each  gallon  of  alcohol  thus  used  requiring  1.88  gallons  of  proof  spirits  for  its  mai 
factoie.  The  use  of  this  preparation  in  the  United  States  in  1660  in  places  where  c< 
gas  waa  not  available  was  aU  but  universal,  and  necessitated  a  production  and  o< 
sumption  of  at  least  25,000,000  gallons  of  proof  spirits  per  annum,  which  in  tc 
would  have  required  the  production  and  use  of  fh>m  10,000,000  to  12,000,000  bush 
of  eom.  And  so  extensive  was  the  scale  on  which  its  manufacture  was  conduct 
that  in  Cincinnati  alone  the  amount  of  alcohol  required  every  twenty-four  hours  i 
this  industry  was  equivalent  to  the  distillate  of  12,000  bushels  of  com.  Here,  th< 
had  been  gradually  created  a  new,  peculiar,  and  large  market  for  one  of  the  sta] 
piodaets  of  American  agriculture  and  also  for  the  peculiar  product — turpentine- 
mainly  one  agricultural  State,  North  Carolina. 

The  exceaeive  cheapness  of  alcohol  also  led  to  its  most  extensive  nse  Ibr  fuel 
manufacturing  and  in  domestio  culinary  operations,  for  bathing  and  cleaning,  : 
the  mannfaotnre  of  varnishes,  vinegar,  imitation  wines,  flavoring  extracts,  p 
Inmery,  patent  medicines,  white-lead,  percussion  caps,  hats,  photo^aphs,  tobacco,  a 
a  great  variety  of  other  purposes.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  as  a  cunous  part  of  this  h 
tory  that  nearly  all  preparations,  washes,  and  dyes  for  the  hair,  which  at  that  tii 
in  other  countries — as  now  almost  universally — were  prepared  almost  exclusively 
a  basia  of  fkts  or  oils  or  some  non-spirituous  liquids,  were  in  the  United  States  th 
composed  almost  wholly  on  a  basis  of  alcohol,  the  comparative  difference  in  the  pri 
of  this  article  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  giving  an  entirely  different  compo 
tion  to  product  of  large  eonsnmpti6n  intended  to  effect  a  common  object.  T 
transcript  of  the  sales  of  a  single  distillery  and  rectifying  establishment  in  New  Tc 
City,  put  in  as  evidence  before  the  United  States  Revenue  Commission  in  18< 
showed  sales  in  a  sinsle  year  of  19,040  gallons  of  alcohol  in  one  case,  and  12,657 
another  to  two  manufacturers  of  different  popular  hair  washes  and  tonics.  From  t 
same  firm  a  manufacturer  of  an  **  extract  of  sarsaparilla"  bought  in  one  year  81,S 
galloBS,  and  another  manufacturer  who  made  a  "  pain  killer,''  41,195  gallons, 
single  firm  of  patent-medicine  proprietors  in  Massachusetts  testified  their  coosnn 
tion  of  distilled  spirits  to  have  averaged  100,000  gallons  per  annum,  while  another 
western  New  Yotkj  engaged  simply  in  the  manufacture  of  a  horse  medicine,  report 
a  consumption,  prior  to  the  imposition  of  internal-revenue  taxation,  of  upwards 
50,000  gallons  of  proof  spirits  annually.  Individual  hair-dressers  in  the  large  cit 
also  testified  that  the  use  of  400  gallons  of  alcohol  (equal  to  750  gallons  of  pre 
spirits)  yearly  in  their  local  business  was  not  an  unusual  circumstance. 

For  the  mannfaotnre  of  imitation  wines  the  demand  for  distilled  spirits  in  the  Unit 
Statea  prior  to  1864  was  also  very  large,  four  firms  in  the  city  of  New  York  repo 
ing  a  consumption  of  225,000  gallons  of  pore  spirits  for  this  purpose  during  the  yc 
1663.  Large  quantities  of  neutral  or  pure  spirits  were  also  used  at  the  time  in  t 
United  States  for  the  **  fortifying''  of  cider,  to  prevent  or  retard  acidification,  esp^ 
ially  in  the  case  of  cider  intended  for  export  to  tropical  countries,  to  the  Sonthe 
Statea,  or  to  the  Pacific  One  distiller  in  western  New  York  reported  a  regular  sa 
during  the  year  Id&H,  of  8,000  gallons  per  month  for  this  purpose  exclusively. 

The  first  tax  imposed  by  Congress  on  distilled  spirits  of  domestio  production  ^k 
20  cents  per  proof-gallon  and  went  into  effect  on  the  Istof  Jnlv,  1862.  This  tax  cc 
tinned  in  force  until  March  7, 1864,  when  the  rate  was  advanced  to  60  cents  per  gallc 
On  the  1st  of  July,  leas  than  four  months  subsequently,  the  rate  was  again  raised 
$1.50  per  gallon,  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1865,  six  months  later,  it  was  further  a 
finally  advanced  to  |2  per  gallon.    In  addition  to  these  speciflo  taxes  Y  ea vy  additioi 
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taxes  on  the  mixing,  compoanding,  and  wholesale  and  retail  dealing  in  spirita  wen 
also  imposed  in  the  way  of  licenses. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  imposition  and  rapid  ioorease  of  internal  taxes  upon 
distilled  spirit^  was  a  series  of  inaastrial  and  commercial  phenomena,  more  remarka- 
ble than  anything  of  the  kind  before  recorded  in  economic  history ;  and  yet  so  eom- 
pletely  was  the  attention  of  the  Amerioan  people  engrossed  at  this  time  in  other  and 
greater  evente— events  affisoting  their  very  existence  as  a  nation — that  the  resalts  re- 
ferred to  did  not  so  much  as  create  a  ripple  in  public  opinion,  and  were  barely  ad- 
verted to,  if  noticed  at  all,  in  the  columns  of  the  public  press.  In  short,  the  inflnVuec 
of  these  taxes  was  to  entirely  and  rapidly  revolutionize  great  branches  of  domestic  in- 
dustry, and  in  some  instances  to  utterly  destroy  them.  Thus,  for  example,  themano- 
faoture  of  burning  fluid  entirely  ceased,  inasmuch  as  the  rise  in  the  price  of  alcohol 
from  40  cents  to  $i  and  upwards  per  gallon,  together  with  the  cessation  of  the  supply 
of  turpentine  firom  North  Carolina — then  a  State  in  rebellion — rapidly  converted  it 
from  the  cheapest  to  the  dearest  of  all  illuminating  agents*  Here,  also,  very  curi- 
ously, the  public  did  not  experience  any  great  inconvenience  by  reason  of  this  change ; 
for  by  one  of  those  happy  and  unexpected  occurrences,  almost  in  the  nature  of  acci- 
dents, which  have  so  often  characterized  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  which 
some  are  pleased  to  regard  as  '*  special  providences,'^  it  so  happened  that  the  discovery 
of  vast  and  natural  supplies  of  petroleum  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  practical  applie»> 
tion  of  its  distillates  for  illuminating  purposes,  was  almost  coincident  in  point  or  time 
with  the  compulsory  disuse  of  bnming  nuid ;  while  the  fact  that  the  new  material 
possessed  great  advantages  in  point  of  cheapness  and  effect  over  the  old  caused  the 
change  in  popular  use  to  be  effected  voluntarily  and  with  great  rapidity.^  As  a  fur- 
ther ulustratiou  of  the  compensations  which  invariably  attend  the  losses  immediately 
contingent  upon  industrial  progress,  and  through  the  disuse  of  old  products,  metfa oils, 
and  machinery,  it  may  be  stated  that,  although  the  manufacture  of  burning  4v><l 
ceased,  the  business  of  collecting,  preparing,  and  exporting  petroleum  rapidly  became 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  oountry ;  while  the  demand  at  home  and  abroad  for 
the  lamps  and  their  appurtenances  devised  and  adapted  in  the  United  States  for  the 
use  of  the  distillates  of  petroleum  was  alone  sufficient  to  employ  the  entire  mannfact- 
nring  capacity  of  all  the  glass-works  of  the  oountry  for  a  term*  equivalent  to  two  en- 
tire years. 

Drug^i^ists  and  pharmaceutists  in  the  United  States  estimated  the  reduction  in  the 
use  of  alcohol  in  their  general  business,  consequent  upon  its  increased  cost  from  taxa- 
tion, at  from  one-third  to  one-half.  Thepopular  hair  preparations  into  which  alcohol 
entered  largely  as  a  constituent  vanished  from  the  market;  and  the  manufacturers  of 
patent  medicines  and  cosmetics  generally  abandoned  their  old  preparations  and 
adopted  new  ones.  The  manufacturer  of  horse-medicines,  who  used  50,000  gallons  of 
spirits  in  1863,  wofully  testified  in  1865  that  his  business  was  destroyed.  Yamisb- 
makers,  who,  when  alcohol  could  be  purchased  at  from  50  to  60  cents  per  gallon,  used 
it  in  large  quantities,  were  of  necessity  compelled  to  entirely  or  in  a  great  decree 
abandon  its  use  when  the  price  rose  to  $4  per  gallon  and  upward ;  and  yet  si>ecial  in- 
vestigation showed  that  the  quantity  of  varnish  manufactured  was  not  correspond- 
ingly reduced;  inasmuch  as  the  manufacturers  at  once  substituted  other  and  cheaper 
solvents  for  their  gums,  especially  the  naphthas  or  light  distillates  of  petroleum  which 
were  then  opportunely  seeking  uses  and  a  market.  Within  a  comparatively  few  years, 
also,  the  continued  high  price  of  alcohol  has  led  the  manufacturers  of  quinine  to  sub- 
stitute the  distillates  of  petroleum  as  a  solvent  for  the  alkaloids  in  the  cinchona 
barks;  and  with  such  success  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  old  processes  would  be 
again  adopted,  even  if  alcohol  could  again  be  afforded  at  its  former  prices.  The  manu- 
facturers of  hats,  who  had  before  used  a  composition  of  gum-shellac  dissolved  in 
alcohol  almost  exclusively  for  stiffening  the  hat  "  bodies''  or  '* foundations,"  and  were 
thns  large  consumers  of  alcohol,  were  compelled  to  abandon  its  use,  and  for  a  time 
were  subjected  to  no  little  inconvenience.  But  even  here  substitutes  were  soon  found ; 
and  in  addition  to  the  use  of  cloth  as  a  material  for  hats,  in  the  place  of  felt  and  silk, 
plush  was  largely  introduced  and  became  popular.  The  manufacture  of  vinegar 
m>ni  whisky,  by  reason  of  the  great  advance  in  the  price  of  distilled  spirits,  was  also 
in  a  large  degree  broken  up;  and  this  in  turn  had  the  effect  to  destroy  a  large  export 
business  of  this  article,  as  well  as  to  increase  the  market  price  of  pickles  to  the  extent 
of  from  one-third  to  one-half,  and  also  to  seriously  affect  the  manufacture  and  cost  of 
white-lead,  and  occasion  extensive  impK)rtations  of  this  article  from  other  conntriea 

*  The  first  company  organized  to  supply  petroleum  in  the  United  States  was  in  1854: 
but  it  was  not  untiriti(>l-'6*2  that  the  product  began  to  constitute  an  iii^portant  arti- 
cle of  commerce;  and  it  was  some  considerable  time  later  before  its  distillates  were 
made  Bufflciently  cheap  and  good  to  iuducc  anything. like  general  use.  The  average 
price  of  burning  fluid  from  1856  to  1861  was  from  45  to  65  ceuts  per  gallon.  The  aver- 
age price  of  refined  petroleum  in  1863  was  51  cents ;  and  the  domestic  consumption 
about  500,000  barrels. 
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The  boBineas  of  fortifying  cider  for  movement  or  export  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  to 
the  tropics  before  referred  to,  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  imitation  wines  and  of 
cheap  i>eifumery,  was  likewise  very  seriously  interfered  with  or  destroyed,  as  was 
Also  the  business  of  manufacturing  the  fluid  extracts  of  the  medicinal  principles  of 
plants;  and  it  was  represented  to  the  revenue  commission  by  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical  Association  that  there  was  a  marked  tendency  throughout  the 
conntry  on  the  part  of  physicians  and  others  to  abandon  the  use  of  alcoholic  extracts 
anil  fall  back  upon  the  old  custom  of  employing  crude  drugs,  decoctions,  and  sirups 
as  substitutes;  and  further,  that  there  was  an  attempt  to  keep  down  the  price  to  the 
oousumer  of  many  offiisinal  preparations  which  absolutely  required  the  use  of  alcohol 
by  patting  them  up  at  less  than  their  proper  officinal  strength,  thus  inflicting  a  san- 
itary iniury  upon  the  whole  community.  Finally,  in  all  branches  of  the  industrial 
arts,  wh^re  the  continued  use  of  distilled  spirits  was  indispensable  and  no  cheaper 
substitute  could  be  found,  the  utmost  economy  in  its  use  was  everywhere  practiced. 

Another  curious  incident  connected  with  this  history  was  that  the  curators  of  the 
leading  museums  of  the  country — anatomical  or  natural  history— attached  to  institu- 
tions of  learning,  memorialized  Congress  to  the  effect  that,  owing  to  the  high  price 
of  alcohol,  they  could  not  afford  to  make  good  the  waste  of  this  substance  (by  evap^ 
oration  and  leakage)  as  employed  by  them  for  scientific  purposes;  and  that  in  conse- 
quence many  important  collections  were  becoming  greatly  impaired  in  value,  and 
the  progress  of  scientific  discovery  and  research  greatly  impeded.  And  Congress, 
recognizing  the  desirability  of  giving  relief  in  respect  to  this  matter,  empowered  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  grant  permits  to  incorporated  American  institutions  of 
learning  to  withdraw  spirits  from  bond  in  specified  quantities  for  scientific  purposes 
without  payment  thereon  of  the  internal-revenue  taxes. 

My  opinion  now  is  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent.,  as  a  maximum,  of  the  present 
product  of  distilled  spirits  in  the  United  States  is  used  for  industrial,  artistic,  or 
medicinal  purposes. 

If  the  present  tax  of  90  cents  per  proof-gallon  could  be  reduced  to  50  cents,  the 
rate  established  from  186d  to  1872,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  alcohol  for  indus- 
trial and  medicinal  purposes  would  be  very  largely  increased,  cheapening  many  man- 
ufactured products,  enlarging  the  market  for  the  same  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  . 
without  occasioning  any  material  reduction  of  the  national  revenues.  ' 
I  am,  yours,  most  respectfully, 

David  A.  Wblls. 

ICr.  William  F.  Switzlbr. 


New  York,  December  2,  1887. 

Dbar  Sir  :  Your  esteemed  favor  of  the  29th  ultimo  is  before  me  and  contents  noted. 

I  observe  that  Hon.  David  A.  Wells,  in-  a  letter  to  you  under  date  of  October  11,  a 
copy  of  which  you  kindly  inclosed,  says:  *'  When  special  commissioner  of  the  rev- 
enue I  gave  much  attention  to  the  tax  on  distilled  spirits,  and  was  of  the  opinion  that 
at  least  33  per  cent,  of  the  whole  product  of  the  country,  which  in  1860  was  probably 
about  90,000,000  proof-gallons,  was  consumed  in  the  arts  and  industries." 

How  can  you  account  for  the  apparent  contradiction  when  later  in  the  same  letter 
he  says :  *'  My  opinion  now  is  that  it  is  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  present 
product." 

Was  he  led  to  this  opinion  by  your  letter  to  him  under  date  of  March  5, 1887,  in 
which  you  requested  him  ^*  to  deduct  from  his  estimate  10  per  cent,  for  consumption 
in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanic  artsf 

if  he  was  able  when  in  office  to  arrive  at  the  opinion  that  the  percentage  was  33  per 
cent.,  can  you  not  arrive  at  the  correct  figures  easily  by  referring  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Squibb  in  his  letter  under  date  of  October 
17,  18(17,  also  kindly  furnisned,  in  which  he  says: 

"If  every  user  of  alcohol  or  spirits  of  any  grade  is  obliged  to  render  a  monthly  ac- 
count, under  oath,  to  the  collector  of  internal  i-evenue  of  all  that  he  uses,  as  I  have  to 
do,  the  data  must  exist  in  the  Commissioner's  office  for  determining  this  question, 
without  any  guess-work  about  it.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  abolition  of 
this  tax  would  dismiss  the  force  now  used  for  its  collection,  and  therefore  it  is  de- 
structive to  the  interests  of  this^office  to  aid  in  the  abolition  of  the  tax  by  furnishing 
such  data.'' 

Permit  me  to  ask  if  you  can  furnish  any  statistics  showing  how  the  percentage  of  al- 
cohol used  in  the  art^s  and  manufactures  has  fallen  off  from  3:3  per  cent,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Hon.  David  A.  Wells  to  10  per  cent.,  as  yon  claim  it  is  nowf 

What  the  wholesale  drug  trade  of  this  country  desires  are  facie  and  figures,  and 
surely  these  ought  t«  be  obtainable  at  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  luternal  Reve- 
nue, where  Mr.  Wells  obtained  his  knowledge. 
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While  the  whole  drag  trade  respects  and  honors  Mr.  James  A.  Webb,  who  tirartirmny 
controls  the  sale  of  alcohol  in  this  vicinity,  they  prefer  official  tigores  lioni  Waolilng' 
ton,  believing  with  Dr.  Squibb,  who  writes  in  letter  of  October  17: 

**  I  know  Mr.  James  A.  Webb  very  well  and  respect  him  hi|(hly.  I  boy  all  nsy 
spirits  from  him  and  have  done  so  for  many  years,  and  I  know  that  for  ihia  vtexnity 
hts  estimate  should  be  of  far  more  value  than  mine,  yet  I  should  fear  nnoonacioiialy 
his  estimate  might  not  be  free  from  bias.  That  is,  were  I  in  Mr,  Webb's  pl«oe  and 
know  as  he  does  that  the  abolition  of  this  tax  would  diminish  my  baainess  by  the 
whole  aoioant  of  the  tax,  or  to  about  oue-slxth  of  what  it  is  at  present,  I  miglifc  be 
far  more  biased  than  he  is  in  my  endeavor  to  maintain  the  tax  on  some  part  of  H. 
*  *  *  My  own  pecuniary  interests  are  the  same  as  are  Mr.  Webb's,  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  this  tax  would  hurt  my  business  almost  as  much  as  it  would  his,  but  with  this 
very  great  difference,  that  his  would  be  damaged  permanently,  and  possibly  beyond 
recovery,  while  mine  would  probably  begin  to  recover  very  soon,  and  within  five  years 
would  be  better  than  ever  before.  •  «  •  Mr.  Webb  is  in  close  relationahip  with 
several  of  the  larffc  Western  distillers  and  knows  those  who  are  iu  this  enormoiia  mo- 
nopoly  pretty  well,  and  he  doubtless  iu  a  measure  represents  them  and  their  inter* 
ests." 

Dr.  Sqnibb's  estimate  that  1,000,000  proof  gallons  are  used  in  the  arts  and  Dtana- 
factures  per  annum  seems  neither  improbable  nor  unreasonable,  and  certainly  war- 
rants the  drug  trade  iu  this  country  asking  Congress  to  repeal  the  law  and  '»^!ith 
the  tax.  Eighty  dollars  out  of  every  hundred  douars  (the  cost  of  the  average  baoel 
of  alcohol)  goes  to  the  TresMsnry  of  the  United  States  as  a  tax,  not  only  being  SKoeas- 
ive,  but  unreasonable,  considering  the  enormous  ''surplus"  growing  at  the  rate  oi 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  per  annum. 

Trusting  you  will  secure  and  furnish  me  with  the  statistics  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Squibb  as  obtainable  at  the  office  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Department,  and  with 
thanks  for  your  kindness  in  furnishing  the  indosures  sent  with  year  letter  of  the  aStib 
ultimo,  I  remain, 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Hkkby  E.  Bowxm. 

Mr.  W.  F.  SwiTZLKB, 

Cki^  of  Bureau  of  Siatutios^  WaaMngton,  D,  C, 


TfiEASUBY  Dbpartmknt,  Burbau  of  Statistics, 

WashinytoH,  D,  C,  October  14,  1887. 

Dear  Sir:  More  Aritically  examining youo  letter  of  October  10 1  find  that  yoa  esti- 
mate that  the  total  consumption  of  spirituous  liquors  in  mannfaotnres,  medicines, 
the  arts,  etc.,  amounts  annually  to  about  14,000,000  of  proof  gallons.  I  would  be  Tery 
much  obliged  if  you  would  more  in  detail  set  forth  the  reasons  by  which  yoa  arrive 
at  this  conclusion,  as  it  is  my  desire  and  purpose  not  only  to  approximately  veaeb  the 
truth  in  reference  to  this  question,  but  the  processes  by  which  tliat  truth  ia  evolved,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  I  find  your  estimate  so  far  exceeding  the  estimate 
made  by  others  presumably  competent  to  give  opinions  on  the  subject,  that  1  am  in- 
terested in  knowing  how  it  is  that  gentlemen  of  equal  opportnoities  of  knowied^ 
and  equal  interest  in  the  subject  v  ary  so  widely  in  respect  to  the  percentage  used  lo 
the  arts. 

You  have  doubtless  seen  the  let  ters  of  Mr.  James  A.  Webb,  of  New  York  City,  ad- 
dressed to  me  on  this  subject,  and  published  iu  my  Quarterly  Report  No.  2,  beriee 
188(>-'87,  on  pages  397-398. 

Accordiug  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  flaeal  year 
ending  June  30,  1886,  pages  LVII  and  LVIII,  we  find,  as  before  stated,  that  tlie  total 
production  of  alcohol  ior  that  year  was  11,247,H77  gallons,  more  than  half  of  which 
was  produced  in  the  first,  fifth,  and  eighth  Illinois  districts.  Also,  according  to  the 
same  reoort,  thei*e  were  only  2,396,243  gallons  of  high  wiueprodnced  during  the  same 
year.  Of  the  total  production  of  alcohol,  2,253,590  gallons  wefo  exporter,  leaving 
oul.y  8,994,287  gallons  for  consumption  in  the  [Julted  States.  Yet  I  onderstaad  your 
letter  to  assume  that  there  are  about  14,000,000  of  gallons  consamed  in  the  arts  and 
manufactures;  that  is  to  say,  about  7,000,000  of  gallons  more  than  the  total  prodne- 
tion  after  deducting  the  number  of  gallons  exported.* 

Mr.  Webb  claims  a  knowledge  of  the  distribution  and  sale  of  nearly  all  of  the 
product  of  alcoholic  distilleries,  and  it  is  stated  that  a  very  large  proportioa  of  the 
alcoholic  product  which  enters  into  the  arts  and  manufactures  passed  through  his 
hands.  Are  these  claims  well  founded f  If  they  are,  it  would  seem  that  his  opinion 
on  th^  subject  is  entitled  to  great  weight,  iu  the  absence  of  complete  statistical  data 
ooUected  from  original  sources,  upon  the  subject. 
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I  am  Also  infonned  that  a  ooosiderable  portion  of  this  alcohol  and  high  winM  is 
mannfaotnied  into  a  cheap  kind  of  spirits,  which  is  used  as  a  beyerage ;  also,  there  is 
witboot  donbt  a  coDsiderable  portion  nsed  in  families  for  Tarioas  purposes  which 
oonld  not  properly  be  claimed  as  nsed  in  the  manafaotnring  and  mechanical  arts. 

Parlmm  I  misunderstand  yonr  letter.    At  all  events,  I  woald  be  Tcry  much  obliffed 
fotr  anotner  in  eiplanation  of  it,  and  giving  the  reasons  more  in  detail  upon  which 
your  estimate  is  oased. 
Very  respeotfiillyi 

Wm.  F.  SwnzLBB, 

CMtf  of  Bwr^tm. 
Dr.  E.  R.  Squibb, 

JTa.  56  Ikmghb^  Street,  Broohlpi,  Jf.  T. 


NoBWiOH,  CoNir.,  April  9, 1687. 

Kt  Dbar  Sir:  On  my  return  this  week  fW>m  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  and  Gk>nth 
Ameriea  I  find  yonr  uote  of  March  4,  hence  the  reason  of  my  apparent  neglect. 

I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  question  of  the  taxation,  production, 
and  ose  of  distilled  spirits,  having  been,  as  yOn  perhaps  know,  the  Commissioner  of 
Bevenne  from  1866  to  1870,  when  the  changes  were  made  from  the  93  per  gallon  tax 
to  50  eente,  and  subsequent  higher  rates.  I  made  a  very  full  discussion  of  our  ex- 
perience in  a  work  published  by  Putnam  Sc  Co.,  of  New  York,  in  1885,  entitled  "Prac- 
tical Economics."  Up  to  a  cenidn  point  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  determining 
the  cost  of  distilled  and  fermented  liquors  to  the  country.  The  returns  of  internal 
revenae  give  with  approximate  accuracy  the  production  and  consumption  of  domestic 
liqaors.  The  average  price  of  proof  spirits  in  first  hands,  exclusive  of  the  tax,  is  not 
far  firom  i&  cents  (83.8  for  Cincinnati  in  1883).  Add  the  internal  tax,  dO  cente,  and  an 
average  of  about  10  cents  per  gallon  for  additional  taxes,  and  you  nave  a  71,000,000 
piDof'^allons  product  for  1866^  some  $88,000,000  or  $89,000,000  as  first  cost.  I  should 
put  the  domestic  consumption  for  manufacturing  and  artistic  purposes  at  higher  than 
io  per  cent.  The  investigation  published  by  the  lutemal-Bevenue  Office  some  years 
aso  was  exceedingly  imperfect  and  unreliable. 
^The  Talue  of  imported  spirits,  including  champagne  and  other  wines  and  also  im- 

Sorted  fermented  liquors,  m  first  hands,  can  be  readily  got  by  adding  valuation  to 
uties  and  10  per  cent,  at  least  for  other  charges.  I  do  not  know  how  to  get  the 
quactity  and  valuation  of  our  domestic  wine  product,  other  than  from  the  census  dAta. 

The  internal  revenue  gives  the  beer  product  in  barrels  and  the  aggregate  tax  on 
the  flame.  I  have  assumed  the  value  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer  at  an  average 
of  #6  per  barrel.  I  think  at  least  |1  per  barrel  additional  to  the  tax  should  be  allowed 
to  cover  distribution  expenses  and  profits  when  sold  to  retailers. 

Now,  as  to  the  profits  of  retailing,  everything  is  indefinite  and  there  are  no  certain 
data.  Those  who  have  discussed  tne  matter  most  intelligently  in  Great  Britain  seem 
to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first  market  price  is  about  doubled  in  the 
proeeaa  of  retail  distribution.  Popular  opinion  generally  assumes  a  much  higher  fig- 
ure. My  conclusion  in  1884  was  that  about  $475,000,000  represented  the  minimum  an- 
nnal  cost  to  consumers  of  distilled  and  fermented  liquors  in  the  United  States  exclusive 
of  domestic  wines,  the  returned  value  of  cotton  manufactures  for  18d0  having  been 
$210,000,000;  woolen  manufactures  $160,000,000 ;  boots  and  shoes  $195,000,000.  I 
think  the  tendencv  is  to  rate  the  annual  cost  of  consumption  of  liquors  too  high.  It 
hMdly  seems  possible  that  it  can  so  greatly  exceed  the  value  of  other  staple  articles. 

I  suppose  it  is  too  late  for  you  to  avail  yourself  of  any  suggestions  I  can  offer.  But 
I  will  nevertheless  suggest  that  the  way  to  discuss  the  question  is  to  first  calculate 
and  present  the  first  or  wholesale  cost.  Here  we  are  on  safe  {ground  and  can  make 
approximately  accurate  conclusions.  Beyond  this  you  can  do  little  more  than  specu- 
late and  state  what  the  aggregate  would  be  if  the  retail  cost  was  doubled  or  treoled. 

Of  course  it  will  give  me  pfoasure  to  afford  you  at  any  time  any  help  that  I  can 

offiMT. 

I  am  yours,  most  respectfully, 

David  A.  Wblls. 
Hon.  William  F.  Switelbb. 


>  Bbookltn,  OoMer  17, 1887. 

Dbab  8ib  :  Yonr  favor  of  the  14th  received.* 

In  an  early  paragraph  of  my  reply  to  yonr  first  letter  I  asked  your  attention  to  an 
estimate  made  previously  in  a  pamphlet  sent  to  you,  wherein  it  is  especially  claimed 
that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  these  estimates  are  all  mere  guess-work,  and  I  am  sure 
that  what  you  now  say  shows  this  to  be  true.  And  therefore  having  now  guessed 
twice  by  different  methods  and  come  so  wide  of  the  truth,  it  becomes  me  to  give  up 
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tbe  problem.  I  oaO|  however,  at  yonr  request,  give  yoa  in  more  detail  the  vexj  anuill 
nnmuer  of  facts  which  were  the  baais  of  my  recent  estimate. 

From  Jnly  1,  1BS6,  to  Jnly  1, 1887, 1  bonght  and  used  in  mannfactnring  424  barrels 
of  neutral  spirit,  averaging;  about  4ti  gallons  to  the  barrel,  niakios  about  19,500  gal- 
lons, of  a  strength  rarying  from  d2  to  93  per  cent.  true.  This  number  of  gallons  of  this 
strength  multiplied  by  1.88  gives  36,677  gallons  of  proof  spirit  or  proof-gallooa,  by 
which  the  internal-revenue  accounts  are  kept  and  by  which  the  tax  is  collected. 
Fearing  to  overestimate  by  using  my  own  consumption  as  a  basis,  I  called  this 
amount  35,000  proof-gallons. 

Now.  I  really  know  nothing  about  what  others  in  this  vicinity  use,  and  impertiaent 
inqnines  into  other  peoples'  business  is  apt  to  be  resented  by  misleading  aoswers,  so 
that  when  I  say  there  are  twenty  others  who  use  as  much  or  more  than  I  do  it  is  a 
mere  broad  guess.  There  may  possibly  be  not  one  who  uses  as  much  as  I  do  aod 
may  be  forty  who  use  half  as  much.  Many  of  these  houses  are  in  exactly  the  same 
line  of  manufacture  and  sale  that  I  am,  and  I  can  easily  name  four  who  are  pablidy 
rated  as  having  three  times  the  capital  employed  that  I  have  and  whose  sales  of  the 
same  alcoholic  products  are  probably  three  times  what  mine  are.    But  where  they 

fet  their  spirit,  or  wliat  grade  of  spirit  they  use,  or  how  much,  I  have  no  means  of 
no  wing.  If  they  do  use  three  times  as  much  as  I  do,  then,  together  with  my  own 
consumption,  we  use  31.5  per  cent,  of  my  estimate  for  this  large  vicinity.  Ky  own 
individual  consumption  is,  however,  all  that  I  really  know,  and  this  is  3.5  per  cent,  of 
my  total  estimate  for  a  neighborhood  full  of  large  alcoholic  industries  of  all  kinds. 
Therefore,  I  consider  the  estimate  of  1,000,000  proof-gallons  not  improbable  nor  un- 
reasonable. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I  know  Mr.  James  A.  Webb  very  well  and  xespeot  him 
highlv.  I  buy  all  my  spirit  from  him  and  have  done  so  for  many  years,  and  I  know 
that  ior  this  vicinity  his  estimate  should  be  of  far  more  value  than  mine;  yet  I  should 
fbar  that  unconsciously  his  estimate  might  not  be  free  from  bias.  That  is,  were  I  in 
Mr.  Webb's  place  and  knew  as  he  does  that  the  abolition  of  this  tax  would  diminish 
my  business  by  the  whole  amount  of  the  tax  or  to  about  one-sizUi  o(  v^hat  it 
is  at  present,  I  might  be  far  more  biased  than  he  is  in  my  endeavor  to  maintain  the 
tax  or  some  part  of  it.  Mr.  Webb  is  not  a  manufacturer,  but  only  a  middleman  or 
a  distributor  of  spirit,  and  he  believes  that  he  distributes  all  or  most  of  what  is  used 
in  this  vicinity.  This  I  doubt,  because  I  knoW  of  manufacturers  who  buy  from  him 
and  from  other  sources  also,  and  who  would  not  like  him  to  know  what  they  use. 
Since  I  have  been  a  consumer  large  enough  to  handle  a  car-load  of  spirit  at  a  time  it 
has  been  my  interest  to  go  over  Mr.  Webb  and  buy  directly  fh>m  the  makers  whose 
spirit  I  ase  and  like  best,  and  other  better  business  men  tiian  I  am  are  likely  to  be 
wise  enough  to  do  this;  and  it  is  upon  such  grounds  that  I  doubt  Mr.  Webb's  esti- 
mate ^at  90  per  cent,  of  the  spirit  produced  is  drank  and  not  more  than  10  per  cent, 
is  used  in  manufactures  and  the  arts. 

My  own  pecuniary -interests  are  the  same  as  are  Mr.  Webb's,  for  the  abolition  of 
this  tax  would  hurt  my  business  almost  as  much  as  it  would  his,  but  with  this  very 
great  difference,  that  his  would  be  damaged  permanently,  and  possibly  beyond  recov- 
ery, while  mine  would  probably  begin  to  recover  very  soon,  and  within  five  yeare 
would  be  better  than  ever  before.  If,  instead  of  buying  nentral  spirit  of  Mr.  Webb 
in  10-barrel  lots,  at  $2.15  per  gallon,  I  could  buy  it  in  Pecria  of  the  makers  at,  say,  30 
ce«ts  per  gaUon  in  car-load  lots,  the  good  effect  upon  my  business  as  a  manufacturer 
would  be  very  great  ultimately ;  and,  arguing  from  that,  see  what  the  effect  would 
be  on  the  total  business  of  my  estimate  of  1,000,000  proof  gallons  er  532,000  gallous 
of  neutral  spirits. 

Mr.  Webb  is  in  close  relationship  with  several  of  the  large  Western  distillers  and 
knows  those  who  are  in  this  enormous  monopolv  pretty  well,  and  he  doubtless,  in  a 
measure  presents  them  and  their  interests.  I  do  not  know  them  at  all,  but  have  so 
felt  the  influences  of  their  combination  that  I  would  prefer  a  Judgment  upon  proba- 
bilities to  accepting  their  statements  or  estimates. 

So  much  for  my  estimate  of  1,000,000  proof  gallons  or  532,000  gallons  of  alcohol  be- 
ing annuallv  used  in  this  vicinity ;  and  the  estimates  for  other  localities  are  based 
upon  a  similar  line  of  probabilities  and  reasoning. 

Messrs.  Powers  and  Weightman,  of  Philadelphia,  inform  me  privately  that  their 
consumption  is  over  800  barrels  of  alcohol  annually ;  and  this  is  the  single  statement 
upon  which  my  estimate  for  that  locality  is  based.  There  is  one  other  manufacturer 
there  possibly  almost  as  large,  and  therefore  consuming  almost  as  much,  namely* 
Messrs.  Bosengarten  &  Sons. 

If  the  house  first  named  consumes  70,000  proof  gallons,  that  alone  is  8  per  cent,  of 
my  total  estimate  of  850,000  proof  gallons;  and  it  the  house  named  second  should 
eonsumo  50,000  gallons,  the  two  would  reach  14  per  cent  of  my  estimate. 

But  there  are  several  other  large  consumers  for  the  manufacture  of  alcoholic  prod- 
ucts there  and  very  many  smaller  ones,  while  the  distribution  of  alcohol  to  the  com- 
mon purposes  of  life,  other  than  for  drinking,  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  popnlatioo, 
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for  Id  no  city  is  alcobol  more  largely  or  more  intellij;ently  used  in  domestic  economy. 

With  regard  to  Boston  and  Baltimore  I  have  so  facta  to  go  on.  Bnt  their  railroad 
CO  mmonicatiou  with  Illinois  iorbids  the  supposition  that  they  derive  their  main  sup- 
ply through  New  York.  And  as  I  frequently  have  f  nsel  oil  (a  collateral  residue  from 
the  distilLition  of  alcohol)  offered  from  Boston  in  laree  q  nan ti ties,  and  often  below 
New  York  prices,  I  must  conclude  there  is  a  large  trade  in  alcohol  there  that  no  one 
can  do  more  than  guess  at. 

Two  large  houses  in  Saint  Louis  distribute  a  large  proportion  of  the  alcohol  used 
by  manufacturers  in  that  vicinity,  and  to  many  cities  and  towns  west  of  that  point, 
whoHO  rate  of  consumption  does  not  demand  full  car  loads  at  one  time.  Their  pur- 
chases were  mentioned  in  confidence,  and  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  these  are  the 
basis  for  the  estimates  for  that  vicinity. 

And  so  on  with  all  the  other  estimates  given,  except,  perhaps,  that  these  have  leas 
basis  for  computation. 

I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Webb's  letters  to  which  you  allude,  nor  hia  testimony  given  in 
Watdiington,  but  have  heard  of  both  from  him.    I  am  not  familiar  with  tne  fiffaroa 
^oa  give,  and  abstained  from  looking  up  the  reports,  in  order  to  give  an  unbiased 
odgment. 

Tnere  is  much  confusion  introduced  into  this  intricate  subject  by  the  use  €i  dif- 
ferent names.  What  I  and  some  other  manufacturers  buy — ^the  perfumers  for  ex- 
ample— is  not  called  alcohol,  but  from  being  cleaner  and  stronger  than  alcohol  is 
called  neutral  spirits,  or  cologne  spirit,  or  IiYench  spirit.  Then  comes  alcohol  of  at 
least  two  grades  of  cleanness  and  strength,  and  then  high  wines,  and  finaUy  whiskies; 
and  these  names  are  sometimes  used  to  conceal  as  well  as  to  distinguish  quality. 
Y  oa  speak  of  alcohol,  while  all  mv  estimates  are  made  in  proof  spirit — that  is,  halt 
aico  hoi  of  a  certain  strength  and  half  water— on  which  the  tax  is  levied.  Do  your 
fig  ures  and  mine  apply  to  the  same  thing,  or  is  there  confusion  heref  You  quote  the 
annual  production  of  alcohol  for  1886  at  11,247,877  gallons.  This  would  be  about 
21 ,600,000  proof  gallons,  or  galloos  of  proof  spirit.  And  you  quote  the  consumption 
in  t  h  e  Uni  ted  States  as  being  8,994,287  gallons  presumably  of  alcohol.  This  would  be 
abont  16,900,000  proof  gallons,  and  therefore  not  less,  but  much  greater,  than  my  esti- 
mate of  14,000,000  proof  gallons  for  the  total  consumption  in  the  United  States  for 
purposes  other  than  drinking. 

Yon  say  there  is  without  £>nbt  a  considerable  portion  used  in  families  for  various 
purposes  which  could  not  properly  be  claimed  as  used  in  the  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical arts.  This  portion  is  not  only  considerable,  but  is  very  large  indeed^  and 
should  justly  be  taken  into  consideration  in  every  estimate  of  the  proportion  used  for 
economic  purposes.  Of  the  thousands  of  retail  druggists,  pharmacists,  paint  stores 
and  general  stores  all  over  the  nation,  many  sell  three  or  four  and  few  less  than  one 
or  two  barrels  of  druggista'  fUcohol  a  year,  and  none  of  this  is  used  for  drinking,  but 
all  for  economic  domestic  purposes,  having  the  same  ultimate  object  and  end  as 
manufacturers  have,  and  of  more  benefit  and  importance  to  the  people  than  some 
^manufactures.    Bence  this  is  all  embraced  in  my  estimates. 

Again,  comparatively  few  families  are  wholly  without  perfumery,  and  as  many  large 
firms  in  all  the  large  cities  manufacture  the  supplies  for  this  large  demand,  and  as  no 
other  solvent  is  used  in  this  manufacture  except  the  highest  gri^e  of  neutral  spirits, 
the  amount  used  must  be  ?ery  great.    This  is  also  embraced  in  my  estimates. 

Only  alcohol  of  good  strength  can  be  used  in  dissolving  gums,  resins,  aud  oils  for 
the  great  number  of  laquers,  varnishes,  polishes,  and  sizings  which  go  so  largely  into 
popular  use ;  and  the  same  is  true  for  the  large  quantities  used  in  the  lamps  and 
t  orches  of  artisans,  and  all  these  are  also  taken  into  account  in  making  up  my  esti- 
mates. 

Th  erefore.  if  there  be  8,994,287  gallons  of  alcohol,  equal  to,  say,  16,900,000  proof  gal- 
lons of  spirits,  annually  consumed  in  the  United  Statics,  I  consider  the  estimate  that 
14,000.000  gallons  of  this  is  used  in  economic  manufactures  and  ai-ts  entirely  discon- 
nected from  beverages  as  being  both  probable  and  rational. 

Finally,  if  every  user  of  alcohol,  or  spirit  of  any  grade,  is  obliged  to  render  a 
monthly  account  under  oath  to  the  collectors  of  internal  revenue  of  all  that  houses, 
as  I  have  to  do,  the  data  must  exist  in  the  Commissioner's  office  for  determining  this 
qncMion  without  any  guess-work  about  it.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
abolition  of  this  tax  would  dismiss  the  force  now  used  for  its  collection,  and  therefore 
that  it  is  destructive  to  the  interests  of  this  office  to  aid  in  the  abolition  of  the  tax 
by  furnishing  such  data. 

I  send  another  pamphlet,  which  has  some  points  that  may  interest  you. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

£.  R.  S<)UIBB, 

Mr.  Wm.  F.  Swtizler, 

Bureau  Qf  8Mi9tie9^  Treasury  IkpartmenU 
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OnnoK  ow  John  F.  Hknrt  &  Co., 

New  Tmrk,  September  3,  1887. 

DxAB  Sir  :  At  the  annmal  meeting  of  the  Kational  Wholesale  Drag  AaaociAtion, 
held  last  week  in  Boston,  representing  five  haadred  drag  firms  and  filty  millicxis  of 
capital,  the  following  resolntions  were  adopted : 

*'  Mr.  Olcott.  The  next  matter  is  the  report  of  the  committee  on  le^^islatiaiL.  This 
able  report  has  been  read,  and  there  is  attached  to  it  a  recommendation  of  a  resolu- 
tion which  the  board  of  control  now  ofier: 

*'  SeaoUfed,  That  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Washington  be  reqnested  by  the  oecie- 
tary  of  this  association  to  ascertain  from  all  soarces  practicable  the  percentac^  of 
spirits  nsed  in  medicine  and  the  arts ;  snch  information  to  be  given  to  this  aaacKia- 
tion  throngh  its  secretary,  if  possible  before  the  next  meeting  of  Congress,  ao  that 
body  may  act  Intelligently  npon  measares  proposing  the  repeal  of  theintemal-revenoe 
tax  on  spirits." 

I  beg  leave  also  to  inclose  herewith  copies  of  the  annnal  reports  of  the  president  of 
the  association  and  the  committee  of  legislation,  which  contain  imnortant  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  excessive  and  "  odions"  war  tax  on  alcohol,  whicn  for  many  yean 
the  druggists  have  labored  in  vain  to  have  repealed.  For  everv  barrel  of  alcohol  sold 
to  the  Jobber  for  |100  the  Government  receives  from  the  proceeds  |80.  This  exceamve 
tax  has  driyen  the  manufacturing  of  perfumery  from  this  country,  France  antl  Ger- 
many reaping  the  benefit. 

Fifty  thousand  retail  druggists  and  one  hundred  thousand  cross-road  store-keepeis 
alsoauc  to  have  this  tax  abolished,  and  if  vou  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  recommeod 
Congress  to  ''repeal  the  internal-revenue  law  "  in  full,  I  trust  you  will  at  least  advocate 
the  repeal  of  the  law  as  far  as  alcohol  is  used  in  the  arts  and  manufactures. 

Dr.  8^ibh$j  ihefaniou$  chemist  of  iki$  oHy,  claims  that  **  the  proportion  of  epirite  etm- 
tuwiedin  the  arts  is  fully  one-half  the  entire  product," 

If  the  law  could  thus  be  changed  it  would  give  great  relief  to  the  businew  of  the 
country,  and  if  the  tax  on  whisky  as  a  beverage  be  still  maintained  it  would  be  a  oom- 
promise  the  drug  trade  would  be  willing  to  accept. 

Trusting  yon  will  give  the  matter  your  earnest  consideration,  I  am,  lespectfl&lly, 
yours, 

Hbnrt  £.  BowsK. 

Hon.  Qrover  Clbtxlanb, 

President  of  the  United  StaUe,  Washingtonf  D.  C, 


Brooklyn,  October  10, 1887. 

Sib:  Your  favor  of  the  7th,  asking  for  my  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  spirita  need 
in  medicine  and  the  arts  in  the  United  States,  is  received. 

In  a  pamphlet  forwarded  to  von  by  this  mail,  at  page  494,  you  will  find  an  article 
written  by  me  which  gives  such  an  estimate  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  reached. 

Another  pamphlet  forwarded  has  also  an  article  at  page  946  in  direct  relation  to 
this  subject. 

The  estimate  that  one-half  the  spirits  produced,  exclusive  of  brandy,  rum,  wines, 
and  malt  liquors,  is  used  in  manufactures,  medicines,  arts,  and  daily  small  domestic 
uses,  has  been  judged  to  be  too  higb  upon  authority  so  good  that  1  have  revised  it  by 
estimates  made  in  a  different  way,  but  as  I  do  not  know  the  total  product  of  spirits, 
exclusive  of  brandy,  rum,  etc.,  I  can  not  give  a  proportional  estimate,  but  only  au 
estimate  of  what  may  be  used  for  purposes  other  than  as  beverages. 

I  myself  use  about  '.^5,000  proof  gallons  a  year.  By  inquiry  among  othera  who  are 
willing  to  give  information  on  tbo  subject,  1  judge  there  may  be  in  ]^w  York,  Brook- 
lyn, Jersey  City,  Ht  bokcn,  and  Newark,  twenty  manufacturers  and  distributors  who 
use  as  much  as  I  do,  or  more,  say  700,000  gallons.  Besides  these  there  are  a  gieat 
many  manufacturers  who  use  common  *'  high  wines  "  and  whiskies  in  their  processes 
which  may  altogether  amount  to,  say  300,000  proof  gallons,  making  up.  an  estimate 
for  this  vicinity  of,  say  1,000,000  proof  gallons. 

Information  from  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  Philadelphia  gives  a  con- 
sumption of  about  70,000  gallons,  and  there  can  hardly  be  less  than  twelve  times  thikt 
quantity  used  and  distributed  for  use  from  that  vicinity,  say  850,000  gallons. 

Boston  probably  uses  aud  distributes  as  much  as  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  half 
as  much,  together,  say,  1,300,000  gallons. 

Kochester,  Bnfi'alo,  and  Pittsburgh  are  all  large  consumers,  and  mi^  tc^ther  be  es- 
timated at  not  less  tbau  1,000,000  gallons,  making  a  total  for  the  Eastern  States  of 
say  4,000,000  proof  gallons. 

Chicago,  Cmcionati,  Saint  Louis,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco  must  use  and 
distribute  annually  hardly  less,  but  probably  more  than  an  average  of  1,000,000  gal- 
ena each— say  6,000,000  gallons. 
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The  fjnr  more  nameroae  other  cities  and  towns  who  derive  their  supplies  direot,  and 
not  through  the  distribiitinjr  centers  above  named— as  their  number  is  over  100— may 
he  estimated  at  5,000,000  gallons,  making  a  total  of  about  14,000,000  proof  gallons. 
(The  remaining  portion  of  the  letter  Is  not  pertinent  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  per 
cant,  of  spiritnoos  liquors  consumed  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  is  therefore 
omitted.— Chief  of  Bureau.) 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

£.  B.  S<)t7IBB. 

Mr.  Wm.  F.  SwrrzLER, 

Bwreau  of  StatiaiicSf  WMMngUm, 


Norwich,  Conn,  October  19, 1887. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Swttzlier:  I  have  been  so  much  occupied  that  I  have  been  unable 
to  return  an  answer  to  your  inquiry  of  the  8th  iust. 

I  DOW,  however,  send  yon  a  letter  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  if  you  think  it 
desirable.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  to  a  series  of  papers  I  am  contributing 
to  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  and  to  the  Contemporary  Review,  of  London,  <'0n 
the  Economic  Disturbances  since  1873."  I  think  yon  may  find  something  in  them  to 
interest  you. 

I  am  yours,  most  respectfully, 

David  A.  Wells. 
W.  F.  SwiTZLER,  fiaq. 


Consumption  of  aloohol  in  the  arts  and  manufactures.  Letter  from  the  CommieeUmer  of 
Internal  Revenue  in  regard  to  the  coneumption  of  alcohol  in  the  arte  and  man^facture8 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887. 

Inquiry  is  frequently  made  of  this  office  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  alcohol  con- 
sumed in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanic  arts.  The  following  letter  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  will,  it  is  believed,  afford  to  those  interested  the 
be«t  information  upon  the  subject. 

From  the  preceding  statement  (No.  31)  it  will  be  seen  that  there  were  69,597,036 
gallons  of  domestic  spirits  consumed  in  1887.  The  Commissioner  states  that,  of  this 
amount,  alcohol  withdrawn  from  distillery  watehouses  for  all  domestic  purposes  com- 
prised 9,817,164  gallons,  and  estimates  that  of  this  amount  about  5,000,000  gallons 
were  withdrawn  for  use  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  which  would  be  only  about  7.d 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  consumption  of  domestic  spirits  in  the  United  States  during 
that  year,  which  is  about  the  same  per  cent,  so  used  as  ascertained  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Office  in  1882. 

Treasury  Department,  Office  of  Internal  Revenoe, 

WashingtoUf  D,  C,  Decei»6er6,  1887. 
Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  3d  instant,  you  are  informed  that  in  1882  this  office 
ascertained  by  special  inquiry  of  the  several  collectors  of  internal  revenue  the  quan- 
tity of  alcohol  used  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  during  the  year  ended  April  1, 1882. 
The  quantity  was  ascertained  to  be  4,269,978  gallons.  During  that  fiscal  year  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  withdrawn  from  distillery  warehouses  for  all  domestic  purposes 
was  H,072,665  gallons. 

The  entire  quantity  so  withdrawn  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1887,  was 
9,817,164  gallons. 

As  the  quantity  withdrawn  for  use  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  in  1882  was  rather 
more  than  half  the  whole  quantity  withdrawn  during  the  fiscal  year,  the  quantity  so 
uHed  during  the  last  fiscal  year  may  be  estimated  at  about  5,900,000  gallons. 

I  would  not  venture  to  say  that  the  quantity  so  used  was  greater  than  5,000,000 
gallons. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Jos.  3.  Miller, 

Connaiftumer. 
Hon.  Wm.  F.  Switzlbr, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  StaUsUee. 


Treasury  Department,  Bureau  of  Statistics, 

Waehington,  D,  C,  November  25, 1887. ' 
Dear  Sir  :  Embodied  in  your  letter  to  me  of  October  11, 1887,  are  copious  extracts^ 
printed  from  a  former  report  of  yours.    Intending  at  the  earliest  practicable  pQfio4 
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to  transmit  to  the  National  Drug  Association  copies  of  all  letters  whioh  I  haTe  neeiTed 
on  the  subject  of  the  per  cent,  of  spiritnous  liquors  consumed  annually  in  the  United 
States  in  manufactures,  arts,  etc.,  I  would  be  very  much  obliged,  if  oonTenient,  that 
you  would  send  me  a  copy  of  the  report  from  which  the  extracts  are  taken,  that  I 
might  ntilise  them  in  the  copy  of  your  letter  which  it  is  my  purpose  to  furnish  the 
association.  In  the  transmittal  use  the  slip  inclosed,  and  oblige, 
Bespeetfolly  yours, 

Wm.  F.  Swixzisb, 

Chief  4^  Bmrmn. 
Hon.  David  A.  Wxlul 

Tick.  Cmm, 


Konoiok, 


Tbeasurt  Depabimbnt,  Bttrbau  of  Statistiob, 

Woikingtatiy  D.  C,  OoM^m-  8, 1087. 
Dbab  Sir:  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Wholesale  Drug  Association 
held  in  August  last^  at  Boston,  a  resolution  was  passed  requesting  ute  Bureau  of 
Statistics  to  ascertain,  from  all  sources  practicable,  the  percentage  of  spirita  used  in 
medicine  and  the  arts.  I  have  sought  the  opinions  and  co-operation  of  seToral  gen- 
tlemen who  have  given  special  attention  to  this  subject,  to  aid  me  in  ascertaining  the 
peroentaee  requested ;  and,  referring  to  your  letter  of  April  9,  1887,  and  to  your  will- 
ingness &erein  expressed  to  afford  this  Bureau  any  assistance. which  you  can  in  its 
inquiries,  I  am  emboldened  to  ask  that  you  give  me  your  estimate  of  this  percentage, 
and  somewhat  in  detail  your  reasons  for  the  same ;  also  that  you  will  allow  me  to 
furnish  a  copy  of  vour  letter  to  the  National  Wholesale  Drug  Association.  Other  let- 
ters of  a  similar  character,  written  by  those  whose  opinions  I  have  solicited,  will  be 
famished  to  that  body. 

Very  respectfkillyi  yours, 

Wm.  F.  SwnzLBB, 
Ckitf  ^  r 
Hon.  David  A.  Vfmus, 


TBXA6UBT  DBPARTBCEKT,  BURBAU  OT   STATISTIGB, 

WaMMngtoHf  D.  C,  Deomber  3, 1867. 

Dbar  Sib  :  Tour  letter  of  the  2d  instant  is  received.  I  have  given  you,  I  believe 
copies  of  all  thS  correspondence  I  have  had  with  Hon.  David  A.  Wells  in  rogaid  to 
the  inquiry  asked  to  be  instituted  by  the  National  Drug  Association  as  to  the  amount 
of  spirituous  liquors  consumed  in  the  United  States  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  in 
one  of  which,  I  believe  (April  9,  1887),  he  gives  his  reasons  for  the  opinion  he  enter- 
tained on  the  subject  while  special  commissioner  of  the  revenue  and  the  opinion  he 
entertains  now,  under  changed  conditions.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  Mr.  Wells  himself  can  much  better  *<  account  for  the  (alleged)  contradiction'^  to 
whioh  you  refer  than  I  can  account  for  it,  and  that,  therefore,  a  letter  fix>m  you  di- 
rectly to  him  will,  no  doubt,  elicit  a  fall  and  satisfactory  answer. 

You  will  observe  that  Mr.  Wells  does  not  claim  that  he  was  at  any  time  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Bevenue,  but  simply  special  commissioner  of  the  revenue.  Never- 
theless, at  your  suggestion  aud  request,  I  have  to  day  addressed  an  inquiry  to  the 
present  Commissioner  of  Internal  Bevenue  for  his  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  spirit- 
uous liquors  consumed  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  the  reasons  on  which  it  is 
based,  and  if  unable  to  furnish  reliable  data  on  the  subject  to  favor  me  with  the 
reasons  of  his  inability  to  do  so. 

The  Wholesale  Drug  Association  can  not  more  ardently  desire  *' facts  and  figures''  in 
respect  to  this  subject  than  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  I  shall  cordially  co-operate 
with  the  association  in  any  effort  to  elicit  them  from  reliable  sources. 

Permit  me  to  add  that  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department  has  no 
interest  whatever  in  the  question  of  the  policy  or  impolicy  of  modifying  or  abolishing 
the  duty  on  ardent  spirits,  or  as  to  what  disposition  should  be  made  oy  Congre86  of 
the  surplus — its  only  desire  and  function  being  to  collect,  formulate,  and  publish  from 
all  reliable  sources  at  its  coirmand  full  and  accurate  statistics  bearing  upon  tbe 
economical  problems  which  are  of  interest  to  Congress  and  the  people,  and  to  submit 
such  statistics  without  note  or  comment. 

As  soon  as  a  reply  is  received  from  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Bevenue  I  will 
furnish  you  a  copy,  together  with  a  copy  of  my  letter  which  elicits  it. 
Bespectfully,  years, 

Wm.  F.  Switzuer, 

Chirfo/Bumm, 

Hbnbt  £.  BowBK,  Esq., 

ih.  84  CQUege  PUm,  New  Tarh. 
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Treasury  Dkpartmbnt,  Bureau  op  Statibtigs^ 

Washington  J  D,  C;  December  3, 1887. 

Sir  :  At  a  recent  session  of  the  National  Wholesale  Drug  Association  a  resolatlon 
was  passed  requesting  this  Bureau  to  investigate  and  report  to  the  association  the 
amount  of  alcoholic  liquors  annually  consumed  in  the  United  States  in  the  arts  and 
manufactures.  Pursuant  to  this  request  I  addressed  various  gentlemen  presumably 
competent  to  give  intelligent  opinions  on  this  question,  and  the  reasons  on  which  their 
opinions  are  bahed.  Letters  have  been  received  from  these  gentlemen  and  furnished 
to  the  association. 

A  request  now  comes  from  the  t>fficers  of  the  association  to  whom  the  letters  were 
tranemittcd  that  I  make  inquiry  of  the  Commissioners  of  Internal  Bevenne,  which  I 
herewith  beg  leave  to  do. 

If  it  Is  shown  by  the  records  of  your  office,  I  shall  be  obliged  if  yon  will  inform  me 
as  to  the  amount  of  spirituous  liquors  consumed  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  in  the 
United  States  during  tho  most  recent  years  for  which  yon  have  the  data. 

If  your  records  do  not  disclose  this  information,  I  shall  consider  it  a  favor  if  you 
will  give  me  your  estimate  in  answer  to  the  above  inquiry,  and  the  reasons  upon 
which  it  is  based. 

Hoping  yon  will  make  reply  at  your  earliest  convenience,  I  am, 
Respectfully,  yours, 

WM.  F.  SWITZLEB, 

Ch^f  of  Bureau. 
Hon  Joseph  S.  Miixbr, 

CommiMnoner  of  Internal  Hevenue,  Treaeury  D^artment, 


Treasury  Department,  Bureau  of  Statistics, 

Waehington^D.  C,  November  29, 1887. 

Dear  Sir  :  On  the  3d  of  September,  1887,  you  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Whole- 
sale Drug  Association,  heid  in  Boston,  with  the  request  **  that  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
be  requested  to  ascertain  from  all  sources  practicable  the  percentage  of  spirits  nsed 
in  medicine  and  the  arts,  such  information  to  bo  given  to  this  association,  through  its 
secretary,  if  possible  before  the  next  meeting  of  Congress,  so  that  body  may  act  in- 
telligently upon  measures  proposing  the  repeal  of  the  internal  revenue  tax  on  spirits." 

Your  letter  accompanied  by  this  resolution,  together  with  copies  of  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  president  of  the  association  and  the  committee  on  legislation,  were  re- 
ferred by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  by 
the  latter  officer  to  this  Bureau. 

Since  the  receipt  of  your  letter  and  accompanying  papers  I  have  given  such  atten- 
tion to  the  inquiry  as  time  and  opportunity  afforded,  and  herewith  inclose  to  you  the 
result.  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  there  is  in  existence  no  reliable  statistical  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  and  that,  therefore,  the  only  available  source  of  intelligence 
at  my  command  was  to  seek  the  opinions  of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  question  and, 
presumably,  very  competent  to  give  opinions  entitled  to  respect  and  cpnsideration. 

Previous  to  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  and  in  my  quarterly  report  No.  2,  series  1886- 
'S7f  pages  ■'^1)7,  398,  and  399, 1  published  commuuications  bearing  upon  your  inquiry 
from  Mr.  James  A.  Webb,  1G5  Pearl  street.  New  York  City,  in  which  he  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  tho  entire  quantity  of  distilled  spirits  entering  into  consumption  annually 
iu  the  art^  and  manufactures  is  less  than  10  X)er  cent,  of  the  whole  quantity  annually 
produced.  I  herewith  inclose  a  copy  of  my  quarterly  report,  containing  the  letters 
of  Mr.  Webb. 

On  the  receipt  of  your  communication  from  the  President  through  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  I  addressed  letters  of  inquiry,  October  7  and  October  8,  1887,  to 
Dr.  Edward  B.  Squibb,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  aud  Hon.  David  A.  Wells,  Norwich,  Conn., 
the  design  of  which  was  to  elicit  their  opinions  and  the  reasons  on  which  they  were 
ba.Hed  iu  respect  to  the  problem  you  submitted.  In  order  that  you  may  see  the  scope 
and  character  of  the  inquiries  made  of  those  geutlemen,  I  inclose  to  you  copies  of 
my  letters  to  them. 

I  also  inclose  copies  of  their  replies,  and  of  the  correspondence  with  Dr.  ISqnibb 
which  followed  the  receipt  of  hislirst  letter. 

From  these  several  very  full  and  satisfactory  studies  of  the  question  you,  of  course, 
will  deduce  your  own  conclusions  as  to  the  per  cent,  of  distilled  spirits  annually 
consumed  in  tbe  United  States  in  the  arts  aud  manufactures,  my  previous  impression 
that  the  amount  was  about  10  per  cent,  being  confirmed  by  them. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Wm.  F.  SwrrzLER, 

Mr.  Henry  £.  Bowkn,  Chief  of  Bureau, 

2^0.  U  CoUegeFlaoe,  New  York  City. 
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TrBASURT  DRP4JlTMENTf    BUH£AU   OF   STATlfiTroev 

Wathinglon^  D.  C,  Deoamher  1,  1887. 
DsAR  Sir:  Id  redemptian  t>f  the  promise  njade  yon  in  my  lefttrof  the  3d  inBtant, 
I  iac lose  to  you  a  copy  of  tho  letter  I  on  that  dfLy  addresaed  to  Hen,  Joseph  8,  MiIKt, 
ComniisgioDer  of  InTernal  He  re  one,  Treasury  Depart  men  t,  ami  9k  copy  of  bid  reptv 
jnRt  received,  n»l&tivc»to  tbe  quancUy  of  alcolioi  naed  in  t hearty  andmaaufacturefl  Id 
the  United  StateSi  from  vrhich  yon  will  see  tbat  he  eatimatea  the  amooot  f^oim^  dar- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30^  1867,  at  abont  5,000^000  gallons,  or 7,2  t»er  cent,  of 
tbo  amount  prodaced  in  the  United  Srates. 

The  amonnt  of  domestic  distilled  spirits  withdrawn  from  diatiUory  warehonaes  for 
consumptioD  during  tbe  aaid  year  waa  08^385,504  gallons  ;  the  amount  of  alcohol  with- 
drawn lor  all  domea  tie  nscSf  9ft^!7j  164  gallonii ;  ee  rim  a  ted  amount  withdrawn  for  qe^ 
in  the  arte  and  mannfaotnrea,  abont  &, WO, 000  gatlo&Si  or  7.2  percent,  of  the  dotueetic 
ppodnct, 

Eeepeotfolly*  yonra, 

Witp  F.  SWITSOER, 
HBNET  E.  BowbK^  Eaq.,  €h^f  of  Bvrm^^ 

Na.  24  ColUs0  Ffoofl,  Nmo  Tori. 


i 

Bureau  of  Statistics, 
W^^kingt^n,  D.  C,  OcUilH!r7,  1S87, 
Sir  ;  At  the  reoenl;  annual  aeraion  of  the  National  Wholeftale  Drug  AsaociatioDf  h(?M 
iti  Boa  ton,  a  rcaolntion  w.Tia  adopted  niqa^satiug  thtj  Burt^aii  of  Statiatics,  Trea*jQn' 
Department,  *Ho  ascertain  from  all  aourci^spracticabJo  the  pprceutago  of  apiritao^cit 
in  medicine  and  the  artj^,"  and  to  report  ancb  inforuiation  to  the  asHociaTiou,  if  po«4i- 
bio  before  the  next  meet  tag  of  CorigreKS^  *^  at*  that  body  muy  act  intelligently  upon 
meaftUTesproptitting  tho  re|M2Al  nf  the  in tKrniiUrc venue  tax  on  apirita," 

Yon  have,  as  I  undfrrstaiidj  given  tiiMtcial  attention  to  the  subject  the  Nat  ions*  I 
Wholesale  Drug  At^&ociation  requetstJi  thin  bureau  to  inveatigat^j,  and  theroforp  i 
\t  uuld  be  very  much  obliged  if,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  you  would  give  me  your 
estimate  hs  to  the  percentage  of  spirits  used  annually  in  the  Unit(Ml  States  ia  medi- 
cine and  the  arte,  and  the  rea&ona  somewhat  in  detail  upon  which  your  estimate  i» 
bused* 

I  aljio  ank  your  permission  that  I  may  furnish  a  co[iy  of  your  letter  to  the  Nation ul 
Whulesalo  Drug  Association.  Inquiries  similar  to  the  above  have  been  sabmittad  to 
other  gentlemen  who  have  givcu  more  or  leas  attentioD  to  tbe  snbject,  and  a  aimiiar 
TcqucAt  made  of  them  in  regard  to  theit  replies.  i 

.   Respectfully, 

Wm»  F.  Bwitzler, 

Dr.  Edw.  R.  8QUIBB, 


TRMAaiTRY  Department,  Bureau  or  Statistics, 

fFa$hitigton,  D.  C,  Ociaber  11,  1887. 

Dear  8ir;  I  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  lOili 
ioataut,  in  answf^r  to  mioe  of  the  7th,  aeking  for  your  eetimate  of  the  quantity  of 
Hpirita  ufsed  in  medicine  and  tho  arts  in  the  United  States,  together  with  the  two 
pamphlets  referred  to  in  your  reply. 

I  bavo  rearl  your  tetter,  and  the  portions  of  the  pampltlets  to  vhioh  ray  altentbn 
is  called,  with  much  interest;  altliou^h  a  large  portion  of  your  letter,  instructive 
and  prolKablc  as  it  is,  as  well  as  a  large  ponton  of  the  articlee  publiehed  in  the  pam- 
pbletif,  are  not  pertineut  to  tho  inquiry  which  I  made. 

The  portions  of  each  which  I  deem  not  germane  to  tbe  question  propotindcd  to  thi^ 
Bnreauby  tbe  National  Drii;^  Association  relate  to  a  dtscu^ion  of  the  question  of 
the  red  n  c  ti  on  o  r  abol  i  1 1  u  n  of  tiie  t  u  tern  at-  re  vcn  uc  t  ax  upon  d  iat  i  lied  apt  ri  ta.  That  por- 
tlots  of  eaeh,  however,  whioh  relates  t-o  a  discussion  of  tbe  percentage  of  spirit  a  n^fi 
in  medic Lue  and  tho  arts  in  the  United  States,  and  the  reasons  for  the  eatimate,  t  shall 
take  the  hberty  of  ttaiug  in  my  rt^ply  to  tbe  Drug  Aaaociation* 

Again  thanking  yoti  for  tbe  fullneea,  candor,  and  promptness  with  which  you  ha  ye 
replied  to  my  inquiry,  I  am 

Most  respectfully  you  re, 

Wm.  F.  Switzlelr, 

Dr.  E.  H.  SquiBB, 

^a>  5§  Doughb^  Stretif  BmokJifn,  N.  F. 
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Treashrt  Drpartment,  Bureau  of  Statistios, 

Washington^  2>.  C,  October  21, 1887. 
Dbab  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  17th  instant,  also  of  the  pamphlet 
W  whiob  yon  refer. 

I  am  vecy  mach  obliged  for  the  trouble  yon  have  taken  to  answer  my  several  let- 
ters and  for  allowing  me  to  furnish  copies  of  yours  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  inqniry 
propounded  to  me  by  the  National  Drug  Association. 

I  will  add  with  respect  to  Mr.  James  A.  Webb  that  it  was  m^  intention  to  convey 
the  Idea  that  he,  from  his  position  as  one  of  the  leading  dealers  in  Mie  article  of  alco- 
hol, keeps  himself  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  amonnt  manufactured  in  the  country, 
where  it  is  manufactured,  and  so  far  as  possible  where  it  is  sold  or  distributed.  This 
would  give  him  good  facilities  for  making  an  estimate  as  to  the  amount  consumed. 
It  was  not  my  intention  to  convey  the  idea  that  Mr.  Webb  distributed  the  greater 
portion  of  the  product. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Wm.  F.  Switzler, 

ChUf  of  Burmu. 
Dr.  E.  R.  Squibb. 

J5roo*lyfi,  ^.^F. 


(German  law  in  regard  to  aUsohoU  lued  for  industrial  purpoBos. 

Article  1.  Alcohol  which  is  to  be  used  in  the  arts,  vinegar  making  included,  or 
for  medical  and  scientific  purposes,  or  for  cleaning,  polishing,  heating,  cooking,  and 
lighting,  pays  no  tax. 

Article  2.  All  alcoholic  products  which  may  be  used  for  drinking  are  not  exempt 
from  taxes. 

Article  3.  Exemption  from  taxes  is  only  granted  after  the  alcohol  has  been  ren- 
dered unfit  for  drinking. 

Should  such  treatment  be  found  to  be  inexpedient  for  certain  manufacturing  or 
medical  purposes,  it  may  be  supplanted  by  an  appropriate  system  of  Government 
supervision. 

Article  4.  The  mebstruum  to  be  used  in  such  treatment  is  the  one  described  in 
article  8,  if  there  is  not  a  special  permit  to  use  substitutes  (article  10). 

Article  5.  Persons  wanting  to  employ  a  different  menstruum  (and  claiming  ex- 
emption from  taxes)  have  to  apply  at  the  respective  offices  by  letter  stating  location 
of  store- house  and  intended  use.  The  office  grants  the  permission  after  previous  ex- 
amination, reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  withdrawal  at  anv  time.  To  persons  who 
have  been  previously  convicted  for  offenses  against  the  tax-laws  the  request  may  be 
denied. 

Article  6.  Persons  contemplating  this  treatment  of  alcohol  have  to  report  to  the 
respective  office.  They  have  to  supply  the  necessary  menstruum  as  well  as  the  nec- 
essary appliances  and  workmen. 

Article  7.  Alcohol  of  less  than  80  per  cent.  Tr.,  or  alcohol  which  is  perfumed  or 
contains  any  other  substauces,  is  excluded  from  the  privilege^  of  this  article.  No 
less  than  100  liters  can  been  treated! 

Article  8.  The  menstruum  for  general  use  consists  of  9  parts  of  wood  alcohol  and 
1  part  of  pyridine  bases.  Three  liters  of  this  mixture  are  adde<l  to  100  liters  of  pure 
alcohol. '  The  substance  named  must  stand  the  tests  described  in  the  appended  sup- 
plement. 

Article  9.  Only  such  menstrua  may  be  used  as  have  been  produced  in  designated 
factories  under  Qovemment  supervision,  tested  by  a  Government  chemist,  and  kept  in 
vessels  bearing  the  Qovemment  seals.  Suitable  vessels  of  glass,  earthenware,  and 
metal  only  are  allowed.  In  case  the  seal  is  broken  the  chief  office  may  allow  the  use 
of  the  contents  of  the  vessel,  if  the  breaking  mav  be  supposed  to  have  happened  acci- 
dentally and  the  chemist's  examination  proves  the  menstruum  to  be  of  the  right  com- 
position.   The  owner  pays  for  this  examination. 

Manufacturers  who  nave  been  privileged  to  manufacture  the  menstruum  must  ad- 
mit the  Government  officers  and  chemists  to  the  rooms  where  the  compound  is  made 
and  stored.  Tbj  chief  revenue  officers  are  entitled  to  an  inspection  of^all  the  books 
relating  to  the  manufacture  and  shipping  of  the  compound.  A  suitable  room  must 
be  reserved,  equipped  with  all  the  apparatus  and  reagents  needed  for  testing  the 
menstruum  and  its  components,  also  necessary  assistance  has  to  be  furnished. 

Article  10.  Manufacturers  may  be  allowed  to  mix  alcohol  for  their  own  use  with  one 
half  liter  of  pyridine  bases  (of  the  prescribed  quality)  to  100  liters  of  pure  alcohol 
under  such  limitations  as  are  described  in  article  9. 

In  the  manufacture  of  vinegar  this  perceutage  of  pyridine  bases  may  be  substituted 
by  a  mixture  of  100  per  cent,  of  water  and  100  per  cent,  of  vinegar,  containing  6  per 
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oent  of  acetic  acid  (the  hydrate),  or  of  100  per  cent,  of  water  and  50  per  cent,  of 
vinegar,  containing  12  per  cent,  of  acid.  In  calculating  the  amount  of  water  to  be 
added  any  exceae  of  vinegar  previonsly  added  and  the  quantity  of  water  contaised 
in  the  alcohol  may  be  taken  into  consideration  if  the  manufacturer  wjahes  so.  For 
water,  beer  or  yeast  water  may  be  subBtituted.  Until  further  notice  the  foUowing 
menstrua  may  be  used: 
In  the  manufacture  of — 

a.  All  kinds  of  lacquers  and  varnishes  (on  the  premises  where  the  ale<diol  is 
treated) :  1.2  pen  cent,  of  spirits  of  turpentine. 

b.  Fulminate  of  mercury:  1.2  per  cent,  of  spirits  of  turpentine  or  1.4  per  omt  of 
bone  oil. 

c.  Aniline  dyes :  1.4  per  cent,  of  bone  oil. 

d.  Chemicals. 

(1)  Alkaloids:  1.2  per  cent,  of  spirits  of  turpentine  or  1.4  percent,  of  bone  oU. 

(2)  Medicinal  extracts,  as  f.  1.  Jalap  or  scammony  resin :  1.2  per  cent,  of  apirits  of 
turpentine. 

(3)  Chloroform,  iodoform,  sulphuric  ether,  antipyrine  from  acetic  ether,  hydrate  of 
chloral :  1.4  per  cent,  of  bone  oil. 

(4)  Collodion,  tannic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  and  salicylates:  10  per  oent.  of  anlphoric 
ether. 

(5)  White  lead  and  acetates  (nugar  of  lead) :  1.4  per  cent,  of  bone  oil. 

The  above-described  ways  of  treatment  may  take  place  solely  for  the  reported  pur- 
pose and  in  the  factpry  of  the  applicant.    The  sale  of  such  alcohol  is  admissible. 

Art.  11.  The  mixing  takes  place  either  at  the  Government  domicile,  or  on  ap- 
plication, at  the  place  of  budiness  of  the  respective  manufacturer,  distiller,  or  whole- 
saler, in  the  presence  of  two  revenue  officers,  one  of  whom  should  be  one  of  high  rank 
as  a  rule.  Tlie  officers  have  to  pay  special  attention  that  the  alcohol  be  not  previoosly 
sophisticated,  and  that  the  mixing  be  performed  in  a  thorough  manner.  If  there  is  no 
revenue  office  in  t  ho  place  where  tbo  applicant  is  in  business  he  has  to  bear  the  whole 
expenses  of  the  officers'  visit,  provided  they  have  no  other  functions  to  perform  in  the 
place  and  are  not  on  one  of  tlieir  regular  trips. 

The  mixing  is  done  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  on  ascertaining  the  strength 
of  alcohol,  and  those  quantities  of  alcohol  for  which  a  rebate  is  claimed  when  exported. 

Art.  12.  All  manufacturers,  with  exception  of  the  vinegar-makers,  who  have 
been  granted  permission  to  employ  menstrua  different  fh>m  the'ordinary,  have  to  keep 
a  book,  which  accounts  for  all  the  alcohol  coming  in  and  going  out.  This  book  ma^t 
be  accessible  to  the  revenue  inspectors  at  any  time.  On  request  of  the  office  a  state- 
ment must  be  furnished.  At  least  once  annually  an  official  inventory  must  be  takeo. 
In  the  case  of  discrepancies  up  to  10, 0-0,  the  taking  of  legal  steps  is  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  office. 

If  the  interests  of  the  revenue  department  should  demand  it  wholesalers,  too,  and 
such  manufacturers  as  use  the  ordinary  menstruum,  may  be  ordered  to  keep  snob  a 
book. 

Art.  13.  Alcohol  mixed  with  a  special  menstruum  can  only  be  stored  in  the  reported 
place.  In  all  those  cases  where  the  keeping  of  a  special  book  has  been  ordered  (article 
12)  it  may  be  directed  to  store  all  the  alcohol  treated  with  the  ordinary  mefnatmam 
in  one  place,  the  location  of  which  has  to  be  reported. 

Art.  14.  Manufacturers  usiu^  mixed  alcohol,  who  at  the  same  time  are  engaged  iu 
a  business  where  pure  alcohol  is  employed  lor  which  a  return  of  the  tax  paid  is  not 
asked  (for  instance,  manufacturers  of  liquors),  arc  obliged  to  keep  the  branches  en- 
tirely separate.  The  same  applies  to  manufacturers  who  use  in  one  department  alco- 
hol mixed  with  the  ordinary  menstruum  and  in  another  department  alcohol  treated 
with  a  special  one. 

Exceptions  may  be  granted  by  the  revenue  department,  provision  to  be  made  for 
due  sujiervision. 

Art.  15.  The  officers  of  the  revenue  department  have  the  right  to  enter  the  places 
at  any  time  where  mixed  alcohol  is  used,  stored,  or  sold,  to  inspect  the  supplies  aud 
to  take  samples. 

The  interested  parties  are  obliged  to  render  the  necessary  assistance,  and,  on  request, 
to  show  the  supplies  and  state  their  quantity  according  to  special  information  of  the 
department.  Any  desired  information  on  the  management  of  affairs  tnnst  be  given  to 
the  officers;  the  chief  officers,  besides,  must  be  allowed  access  to  the  books,  bills,  etc., 
oil  their  request. 

Art.  16a.  Vinegar-makers  are  allowed  to  have  alcohol  of  lees  than  60,  0-0  trallefi 
treated.    The  limit  is  35,  0-0. 

h.  In  the  building  whore  vinegar  is  prepared,  or  in  the  acyoining  buildings,  no  still 
is  allowed.  In  cases  of  necessity  the  department  may  grant  exceptions  and  establish 
due  supervision.  / 

c.  If  it  is  intended  to  mix  alcohol  for  the  manufacture  of  vinegar  with  water  and 
vinegar,  the  application  must  be  written  on  the  blank  of  specified  form. 
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In  this  case  there  must  bo^an  immovable  vessel  in  the  establishment,  standardized 
by  the  department  and  provided  with  a  gauge  for  reading  off  the  leveL  Tlie  testing 
ot*  the  vinegar  to  be  added  to  the  alcohol  is  performed  as  deeoribed  in  the  appehded 
supplement. 

Art.  17.  Treats  of  the  book-keeping  of  the  Government's  offices.  '  • 

Art.  16.  Of  the  penalties. 

Art.  19.  Treats  of  regulations  for  the  period  of  transition  np  to  October  31,  188>, 
vrheu  the  above  provisions  become  a  law. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  corresponded  with  my  coUei^gues  on  the  National  Academy 
Commission  regarding  the  ^'  denatnralizing  "  of  alcohol  by  the  addition  to  it  of  2  per 
cent.  Wood  spirit  and  1  per  cent,  of  a  mixture  of  pyridine  bases. 

A  report  in  the  Chemiker  Zeitnng  for  April  18  seems  quite  favorable,  and  I  think 
the  committee,  if  now  consulted  by  the  Internal-Revenue  Department,  woold  be  dis- 
posed to  favor  this  mode  of  rendering  alcohol  indrinkable. 

Oar  report  was  made  to  the  Internal-Revenue  Department  in  September,  1682,  and 
was  printed  in  the  report  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1683. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Gbobos  F.  Barkul, 

Emil  Kipper,  Esq.   - 


gTATEMEHT  OF  KADBUX,  HOBABT  ft  CO.,  OF  CDTCnnrATI,  OHIO. 

Permit  us  to  say  in  reference  to  the  proposed  bill  allowing  methy- 
lated alcohol  to  be  sold  withont  payment  of  tax,  and  also  the  use  of 
alcohol  by  mannfactnring  chemists  in  bond,  without  tax,  that  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  all  distillers  thai  all  safeguards  for  the  Gov- 
ernment revenue  should  be  maintained,  and  that  under  no  circumstance 
should  any  spirits  be  allowed  to  go  into  consumption  for  drinking  pur- 
poses without  paying  the  tax ;  but  we  are  convinced  by  long  experience 
that  it  is  entirely  practicable  to  permit  the  use  of  untaxed  spirits  in 
this  manner,  and  with  no  injury  to  any  one.  The  use  of  alcohol  would 
doubtless  be  largely  increased  in  an  entirely  legitimate  manner,  and  the 
revenue  to  the  Government  would  only  be  reduced  in  the  direction  it 
desires  to  effect  a  reduction.  We  think  the  bill  we  have  seen,  with  such 
guards  as  the  experience  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Eevenue  and 
Seeretary  of  the  Treasury  would  throw  around  it,  an  entirely  safe  one 
for  the  Government  and  am  sure  that  the  trade  wouldheartily  approve  it. 

The  Government  now  allows  alcohol  to  be  used  free  of  tax  by  manu- 
facturing chemists  for  export  with  perfect  safety,  and  the  same  regu- 
lations would  protect  it  if  used  in  preparations  to  be  sold  on  the  home 
markets  and  there  is  no  reason  why  methylation  should  not  so  perfect 
as  to  entirely  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  separation  after  being  allowed 
to  go  on  the  market,  and  the  stringent  laws  now  preventing  spirits 
other  than  tax-paid  from  being  sold  will  be  of  equal  force  here. 


STATEMENT  OF  McPIKE  ft  FOX,  OF  ATCHISOV,  KAS8. 

Atchison,  Kans.,  June  22, 1888. 
Sib:  We  would  most  respectfully  ask  that  alcohol  and  spirits  for 
manufacture  and  the  arts  be  made  absolutely  free  of  internal-revedue 
tax.  We  pay  a  tax  of  $40,000  annually  on  alcohol  alone ;  99  per  cent, 
of  this  would  be  saved  to  our  customers  by  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  as 
we  refer  to.  It  appears  to  us  that  such  a  step  toward  the  reduction  of 
the  ^< surplus"  would  directly  benefit  a  great  number  of  people  and  in- 
jure no  one. 
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CLAY  PIPES. 
STATEMEHT    OF   UHITED  AMEBIQAH    CLAT   TOBACCO-PIPE  EM 


mi 

iT£8 


PLOTES. 

Gentlemen:  Having  already  sent  our  appeal  to  both  sessions  of  the 
Forty-ninth  Congress,  asking  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff  laws  on  manu- 
factared  clay  pipes  brought  into  this  country  from  the  fa<3tories  of  Ea- 
rope,  and  hoping  that  the  members  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress  may  grant 
the  assistance  we  failed  to  procure  from  the  other  two  sessions  and  help 
to  prosperity  an  almost  exterminated  industry,  we  would  respectfully 
add  the  following  very  pertinent  arguments  why  our  plea  should  receive 
due  consideration  at  your  hands: 

First.  By  granting  our  request  of  making  the  duty  25  cents  per  gross 
you  will  not  only  protect  American-made  goods,  but  you  will  do  so  at  uo 
extra  cost  to  the  consumer.  As  that  cost  is  now  at  the  lowest  price  within 
the  medium  of  our  currency,  namely,  1  cent  apiece  for  those  in  most 
geheral  use,  reduction  on  the  same  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  It 
is  also  conceded  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  facts  that,  the 
American  clay  pipe  is  much  superior  to  the  European  article,  American 
clay  being  the  best  in  the  world  because  of  its  being  more  porous  than 
foreign,  and  hence  more  healthful  to  the  habitual  hser. 

Second.  There  are  only  about  eighty-five  pipe-maker^  earning  a  living 
at  the  business  in  the  United  States^  where  there  was  once,  at  the  very 
least,  2,000;  and  if  we  produced  92  per  cent,  of  the  pipes  consumed  in 
the  United  States,  which  is  the  aggregate  consumption  of  all  other  pro- 
ducts in  the  United  States,  there  would  be  at  least  5,000. 

Third.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  this  business  has  been,  and  is  still, 
left  out  in  the  cold,  as  we  do  not  produce  2  per  cent,  of  what  are  con- 
sumed, and  import  over  98  percent. 

Fourth.  To  illustrate:  When  the  other  branches  of  our  industry  had 
no  more  protection  than  we  have  they  never  produced  over  2  per  cent 
of  our  consumption. 

Fifth.  By  increasing  the  import  duty,  and  thus  to  some  degree  dis- 
couraging the  importation  of  foreign-made  pipes,  this  line  of  manufact- 
ure will  be  greatly  stimulated  in  this  country,  and  there  will  neces- 
sarily spring  up  factories  for  their  production  in  regions  where  thej 
could  not  now  exist,  which  are  at  present  reached  only  by  foreign  goods. 
This  is  true  of  the  entire  South,  the  nearest  home  factory  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  country  being  situated  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

Sixth,  It  may  be  asked,  Why  do  not  American  clay  pipes  reach  the 
South  f  The  reason  is  very  apparent.  Importers  in  introduciog  for- 
eign clay  pipes  to  Southern  dealers  through  the  medinm  of  commercial 
travelers  do  so  at  little  or  no  cost  for  this  special  commodity,  from  the 
fact  that  clay  pipes  constitute  but  one  of  many  articles  so  introduced, 
as  their  line  of  goods  also  include  meerschaum,  brierwood,  and  every 
other  variety  of  pipes,  besides  all  other  kinds  of  smokers'  articles  gen- 
erally. 

Seventh.  On  the  other  hand,  the  American  manufacturer  would  be 
compelled  to  send  agents  to  this  distant  portion  of  the  country  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  introducing  clay  pipes  alone,  and  at  the  ridiculously 
low  price  at  which  he  is  now  compelled  to  produce  his  goods  in  competi- 
tion with  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe.  This  would  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible. 
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Eighth.  For  these  teasons  importers  of  Earopean  pipes  have  the  South- 
ern field  virtually  to  themselves,  aod  make  good  use  of  it,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  a  common  one-cent  pipe  costs  the  consumer  in  those 
parts  2  and  3  cents  apiece.  With  proper  encouragement  to  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  to  establish  themselves  in  this  large  section  of  the 
country  this  extortion,  which  mainly  comes  from  the  pockets  of  the 
poorer  classes,  would  cease  to  exist. 

Ninth.  During  the  period  that  gold  was  at  a  premium  there  were  sev- 
eral factories  in  the  United  States,  and  about  2,000  men  making  pipes 
alone,  but  when  greenbacks  were  put  on  par  they  had  to  give  up  after 
struggling  hard  and  with  greaf  loss. 

Tenth.  The  rates  of  interest,  rents,  and  many  other  incidental  ex- 
penses are  much  greater  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe. 

Eleventh.  In  one  dollar's  worth  of  pipes  there  is  88  per  cent,  of  labor 
and  12  per  cent,  of  materials. 

Twelfth.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  proximity  of  the  American 
manafacturers  to  the  consumers  gives  them  a  great  advantage  in  the 
item  of  freights.  This  is  a  mistake,  for  the  freight  from  New  York  to 
any  distant  part  of  the  country  is  oflener  more  than  the  freight  from 
Euroi>e  to  those  distant  points. 

Thirteenth.  The  surplus  revenue  is  increasing  at  a  very  alarming  rate, 
and  if  pipes  were.  25  cent^  per  gross  specific  duty  it  would  discourage 
foreign  pipes,  and,  we  believe,  would  decrease  the  revenue  on  the  item 
of  pipes. 

Fourteenth.  As^our  business  is  really  a  branch  of  pottery,  the  same 
methods  being  employed,  we  should  have  at  least  received  the  same 
I)rotection  accorded  the  other  branches  of  6ur  industry.  The  mechanics 
employed  in  the  various  other  kinds  of  potteries  in  the  United  States 
are  thus  enabled  to  earn  living  wages,  while  a  skilled  clay-pipe  maker  is 
compelled  to  work  long  hours  to  secure  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  and 
this  because  the  product  of  his  labor  comes  in  direct  competition  with 
European  starvation  prices  and  the  numerous  other  similar  advantages 
enjoyed  by  foreign  manufacturers. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  we  therefore  respectfully  ask  that  the  form 
of  duty  be  changed  from  ad  valorem  to  specific,  and  that  said  duty  be 
Dot  less  than  25  cents  per  gross.  If,  in  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  the  form 
of  duty  be  not  changed,  then  we  ask  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  be  so 
increased  as  to  place  us  at  least  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  de- 
partments of  pottery  in  general.  The  efforts  now  being  made  to  in- 
crease the  protection  on  American  clay  pipes  are  not  confined  to  the 
manufacturers,  but  are  more  strongly  stimulated  by  their  workmen; 
their  interests  being  identical  with  those  of  employers  on  this  all-im- 
portant subject.  * 


POTATOES. 

STATEMEHT  OF  EDWABD  BUBBOUOH,  PRESIDENT  HEW  JEBSET 
STATE  BOAED  OF  AGRICULTUBE. 

The  sweeping  reduction  of  all  tarifi'  duties  on  vegetables  has  occa- 
sioned a  feeling  of  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  of  New  Jersey  as 
to  the  action  of  the  Senate  on  these  items,  in  its  proposed  bill.  The 
farmers  of  the  sea-board  suffer  from  competition  from  nearly  all  sections 
of  our  Union,  and  also  from  the  enormous  importations  from  the  islands 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Europe.    We  are  prepared  to  meet  the 
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competition  from  home  growers,  but  protest  emphatically  against  bar- 
ing to  compete  with  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe  in  raising  prodace  for 
our  own  people.  I  beg  to  sabmit  a  portion  of  my  address  before  oar 
State  board  touching  this  subject,  and  from  later  information  I  did  not 
show  the  matter  to  1^  of  sufficient  magnitude. 


[BxiXMte  from  MldxieM  beftm  State  iMMid.] 

A  national  policy  that  proteots  and  develops  the  mechanical  and  mannfaotazing  in- 
doetries  naturally  creates  an  increased  consumption  in  the  actual  neceasariea  of  lifV 
and  opens  a  home  market  for  the  products  of  toe  farmer ;  it  is,  therefore,  imperative 
that  he  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  his  resources  by  protecting  him  in  the  mar- 
kets where  he  sellis  his  produce.  This  is  an  absolute  necessity  if  the  present  flourisb- 
ing  condition  of  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries  is  to  continue. 

Under  the  present  system  of  taxing  importations  of  manufactured  articles  our  home 
industries  are  fostered  and  protect^  from  an  unequal  competition  in  oar  nsarkete. 
This  competition  applies  alike  to  the  artisan,  miner,  and  manufacturer  of  every  clus. 

There  have  been  some  efforts  made  to  protect  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  by 
imposing  a  series  of  duties  ou  some  of  the  articles  they  produce  and  that  are  now 
being  so  largely  imported.  These  duties,  while  proving  a  solace  for  the  aveiago 
statesman  and  political  economist,  by  no  means  amount  to  a  protection  to  this  greatest 
of  American  industries.  They  are  simply  a  tax,  and  afford  but  slight  relief  to  the 
hard-working  producers. 

There  is  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  imposed  on  live  animals,  except  those  for  breeding 
purposes ;  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  beef  and  pork ;  of  20  per  cent,  o^  mutton ;  of  2  cents 
per  pound  on  hams,  bacon,  and  lard;  of  4  cents  per  pound  on  butter  and  cheeee;  of  2U 
cents  per  bushel  on  wheat;  of  10  cents  per  bushel  on  com,  rye,  oats,  and  barley;  of  15 
cents  per  bushel  on  potatoes ;  of  |2  per  ton  on  hay ;  of  8  cents  per  pound  on  hops ;  of 
7i  cents  per  gallon  on  vinegar ;  of  )£0  cents  per  gallon  on  honey ;  of  1  cent  per  pound 
on  tallow ;  of  from  15  cents  per  pound  for  tobacco-stems  up  to  $1  per  ponnd  for  lest, 
stemmed ;  and  a  duty  on  all  wool,  rice,  orchard  fruits,  etc. 

These  figures  sound  like  protection,  but  they  are  delusive;  they  are  not  high  enough 
to  keep  out  foreign  competition,  and  hence  are  not  a  protection,  for  a  protective  tariii, 
to  be  of  direct  advantage  to  the  farmers  of  this  country,  must  be  high  enough  to  be 
practically  prohibitory. 

The  statistics  of  imports  of  farm  products  for  the  fiscal  ^ear  ending  June  30,  Xde^ 
show  that  we  imported  agricultural  products  and  live  animals  amounting  to  over 
$54,000,000,  and  again,  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  agricultural  prodacM 
and  live  animals  amounting  to  over  1^7,000,000,  showing  an  increase  during  the  year 
of  at  least  $3,000,000.  Of  this  amount,  in  the  year  188U,  $2,55:^.179  was  sent  abroad 
for  vegetables;  92,118  tons  of  hay  wore  bought,  valued  at  $1,035,533;  2,G72,7(» 
pounds  of  hops,  valued  at  $444,989,  and  16,092,583  dozens  of  eggs,  valued  at  $2,173,454. 

Why  should  it  be  necessary  to  import  into  this  country  moie  than  $2,500,000  worth 
of  vegetables,  including  cabbage  from  Holland,  317,15(5  bushels  of  potatoes  from 
Scotland,  l,441,46t)  bushels  of  potatoes  and  608,283  bushels  of  beans  and  pease  from 
Nova  Scotia,  etc.  f  Why  was  it  necessary  in  1886,  when  every  section  of  the  country 
reported  over  an  average  crop,  to  import  over  $1,000,000  worth  of  hay,  and  nearly 
$8,000,000  worth  of  brcadstuffs,  and  ovei  16,000,000  dozens  of  eggs,  some  of  which 
came  from  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  f 

I  am  indebted  to  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Dudley  for  these  figures.  Having  examined  the 
records  I  find  they  do  not  exceed  the  statements  of  the  Treasury  Department,  aod 
may  be  relied  upon  as  correct.    Let  us  examine  these  statement  more  closely: 

The  productions  of  market-garden  vegetables  are  far  greater  than  is  generally  sap- 
posed.  I  regret  that  1  have  not  the  figures  to  show  the  quantities  of  uieae  products 
for  the  last  decade,  but  the  following  will  show  the  increase  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  number  of  bushels  grown  in  1859  and  1879  is  as  follows : 


White  potatoes. 
Sweot  potatoes . 

Hay  (toDs) 

Pease  and  beans 
Hops  (pounds) . . 


1860. 


Ill,  14^^867 
42,001026 
10,0^806 
Jft.  001,005 
10,001,006 

108,381,780 


187B. 


InereatQ,+; 


169.458,630 
83,878,603 
86,150,711 
0. 500. 027 
26,646,378 

274,124,348 


+58,800.672 

+16^008,815 
-25,471.968 

+1^5H382 

+55, 742,  Mb 
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Id  addition  to  these  staples,  the  garden  vegetables  amonnted  in  yalae  to  $16,159,- 
49B  in  1850,  and  in  1879  to  $21,7()1,240.  At  a  proportionate  rate  of  increase  the  value 
of  these  productions  would  amount  to  about  $25,000,000  at  this  time.  And  yet,  not- 
withstanding the  rotundity  of  these  figures,  we  annually  import  enormous  quantities 
of  these  products,  the  proof  of  which  is  manifested  by  the  doty  collected  under  the 
present  tariff  rates,  which  amounts  to  over  $2,000,000  annually. 

This  is  no  visionary  statement,  as  the  following  statistics  compiled  from  the  files  of 
the  Treasury  Department  are  official,  and  verify  me  in  this  particular : 

Imports,  for  oonsumpHonf  of  market-garden  vogetdble8» 


Artiolea. 


Bate  of  duty. 


Fonurly. 


Under  tariff  of 

ins. 


Beans,  pease,  and  other  lesnminoas  seeds hoahela.. 

Beana,  split bushels.. 

Garden  seeds dollars.. 

Hay  ^.tons.. 

Bom pounds.. 

Pickles  and  sauces doUars.. 

Potatoes bushels.. 

Vegetables  iu  nataral  state,  or  in  salt  or  brine,  not  otherwise 

provided  for dollars. 

Yams dollars.. 


lOperoent... 
20  per  cent... 

20  per  cent 

10  and  20  percent 
80.  per  pound ... 

36  per  cent 

15c.  per  bushel.. 

10  and  85  percent 
Free 


10  per  cent 
90  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
$2  per  ton. 
80.  perpoond. 
36  per  cent 
ISo.  per  bnsheL 

10  per  cent 
Free. 


IMPORTS  IN  TBABS  ENDING  JX7NS  10. 


Articles. 


1882. 


1884. 


1886. 


1887. 


Beana,  pease,  and  other  lef^minons 
seeds bushels.. 

Beans,  split bushels.. 

Garden  seeds dollars.. 

Hay tons . . 

Hona pounds.. 

Pickles  and  sauces  .\ dollars . . 

Potatoes bushels. . 

Veipetables  in  natural  state,  or  in 
salt  or  brine,  not  otherwise  pro- 
Tided  for dollars. . 

Tama dollars.. 


852, 716 
55,587 

479, 650 
86,220 

874, 6:>8 

350,444 
1,788.308 


1, 182. 203 
1,860 


700,870 
34,800 
537.045 
87. 739 
1,077,715 
360,019 
2,356,905 


894,282 
4,603 


602,776 
39, 818 
286,685 
118, 762 
696.807 
351,483 
421, 039 


070, 581 
4,093 


85,121 
126, 151 
445,351 
.  160,810 
1,638,427 
311,329 
658,847 


1,010,806 
2,627 


319,7a 

58.753 

212,900 

92,175 

2,723,971 

821,709 

1,946,028 


977,674 
8,840 


478.205 
53,076 
149. 876 
78^722 
16,618,829 
382,495 
1,430,918 


818,212 
8,003 


DUTY  COLLECTED  ON  IMPORTS  IN  YEARS  BNDINO  JUNE  80. 


Beans,  pease,  and  other  legnminoos 
seeds 

Beans,  split 

Garden  seeds 

Hay 

Hops  

Pickles  and  saaces 

Potatoes 

Vegetables  in  nataml  state,  or  in 
salt  or  brine,  not  otherwise  pro* 
vided  for 


$128,762 
13.483 
«5,931 
I5i,  765 
(39,064 
122.055 
1,318,246 


222,827 


0111,268 
8,861 
107,589 
95,486 
158, 217 
129.471 
353,544 


176,032 


187,384 
9,465 

67.373 
237,506 

55,751 
123, 022 

63,290 


184,723 


$4,058 
*  23, 600 

89,070 
321. 821 
131,074 
108,065 

08,827 


101,484 


$33,070 
10, 842 
42,582 
184,350 
217.917 
112.598 
281, 75« 


188,879 


$40,276 
8,121 
20,075 
157,444 
1, 328. 508 
133.873 
214,637 


141,601 


Grand  total  of  daty 2,124,683 


1,140,463 


758.513 


068,008 


1,082,892 


2,062,432 


The  yearly  average  for  the  past  Ato  years,  ending  Jane  30, 1887.  is  $1,202,54L60. 

The  consideration  of  these  statistics  should  be  BufBoient  to  convince  the  most 
skeptical  that  something  mnst  be  done  to  direct  these  large  snms  into  the  hands  of 
our  own  prodncers.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  our  importations  are  yearly  aug- 
mented, while  our  home  productions  are  but  slowly  iucreasing,  and  in  some  staples 
actually  diminishing.  A  few  years  ago,  the  State  of  Michigan  was  a  large  producer 
and  exporter  of  potatoes;  to-day  there  are  hardly  enough  raised  in  that  State  for 
the  immediate  consnmption  of  its  people.  There  is  scarcely  a  farm  in  the  New  Eng- 
land and  Middle  States  the  occupant  of  which  woald  not  gladly  double  his  produc- 
tion if  sufficient  indiicemevit  were  guarantied  that  he  should  receive  remunerative 
prices  for  his  products  and  his  labor. 
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This  oondition  of  oar  most  important  industry  oan  not  longer  exist  without  aerions 
resolts  to  the  body-politio.  The  remedy  is  manifest,  and  one  of  two  reaalts  mast 
eyentnally  follow :  tine  present  tariff  on  all  manofactured  goods  must  be  redaeed  to  a 
reyenue  basis  only,  or  the  duties  on  farm  products  must  be  increased  to  afford  an 
equal  protection  to  the  producer.  I  am  in  favor  of  building  up  American  indos^, 
and  consequently  I  thiuK  the  American  fanner  can  not  affoiS  to  risk  the  destniction 
of  our  manufactures,  for  by  so  doing  our  markets  at  home  are  likewise  destroyed, 
and  ihe  competition  to  supply  the  foreign  demand  is  too  great  to  warrant  a  Bleadj 
market  for  our  products  if  our  home  markets  are  weakened.  It  is  therefore  incaiD> 
bent  upon  us  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  commodities  at  home  as  well  as  abroad, 
and  while  we  sustain  the  protective  duties  on  manufactured  articles,  we  must  de- 
mand the  same  protection  for  ourselves.  The  duties  on  all  farm  prodncts  should  be 
increased.  Everything  that  the  American  farmer  can  produce  should  be  sabject  to  a 
duty.    There  must  be  no  free  list  of  prodncts  of  any  branch  of  the  farming  industry. 

The  tariff  on  beans,  pease,  and  other  leguminous  seeds  should  be  raised  from  10  per 
cent,  to  25  per  cent. ;  on  split  beans,  from  20  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent. ;  garden  seeds^ 
from  20  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent. ;  on  hay,  from  |2  per  ton  to  $3 ;  hops,  from  8  oeots 
per  pound  to  10  cents  per  pound:  pickles  and  sl^uces,  from  35  per  cent,  to  40  per 
cent. ;  potatoes,  from  15  cents  per  bushel  to  25  cents ;  on  cabbage  the  daty  should  be 
|1  per  hundred ;  on  onions,  25  cents  per  bushel,  and  on  all  other  vegetables  it  should  be 
not  less  than  25  per  cent.  These  duties  are  imperative,  and  should  be  demanded  by 
every  farmer  and  farmers'  organization  in  the  laud.  We  are  abundantly  able  and 
willing  to  feed  all  our  people,  at  prices  but  little,  if  anything,  higher  than  are  now 
paid  for  vast  quantities  ot  imported  products. 

Compare  the  prices  you  now  have  to  pay  for  your  clothing,  your  grooeriesy  with  bat 
few  exceptions,  and  for  your  agricultural  implements  and  machmery,  and  almost 
everything  else  for  your  well-being,  and  yon  find  that  there  never  was  a  period  when 
they  could  be  purchased  cheaper  than  at  present.  There  never  was  a  time  when  the 
toiling  masses  of  the  people  were  so  well  fed,  well  dressed,  or  enjoyed  so  many  com- 
forts of  life  as  they  at  present  do,  under  the  protection  afforded  them  by  import  dnti^ 
The  only  depressed  Industry  is  that  of  agriculture,  and  this  state  of  affairs  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  the  present  duties  on  our  products  remain.  I  repeat,  an  increase  in 
these  duties  is  imperative,  and  I  appeal  to  my  brother  farmers  to  come  forward  and 
demand  their  rights,  and  let  there  be  no  uncertain  sound  in  this  demand. 

Another  feature  that  demands  onr  attention  is  the  importations  of  market-garden 
vegetables,  and  other  like  commodities,  that  are  brought  into  our  ports  as  ballast. 

1  am  informed  that  vessel  owners  that  fail  in  getting  return  freights  from  Europe 
and  the  islands  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  often  load  their  vessels  with  potatoes, 
which  they  can  purchase  almost  as  cheaply  a  ballast,  bring  them  into  onr  ports,  pay 
the  duty  of  15  cents  per  bushel  on  them,  and  place  them  in  the  hands  of  the  whole- 
sale dealers  at  about  45  cents  per  bushel.  At  these  ruinously  low  prices  we  oan  not 
bring  the  crops  of  any  of  our  Western  States  into  the  markets  of  the  sea-board. 

That  I  speak  a'Wisedly  on  this  topic  is  confirmed  by  the  importations  received  in 
New  York  January  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  1888.  The  following  are  the  figures  showing  the 
importations  for  these  four  days,  viz : 


From  Liverpool  (in  three  shipments) * 39,189 

From  Glasgow  (in  one  shipment) * * 36,993 

From  Dundee  (in  one  shipment) 31,302 

From  Hamburg  (in  one  shipment) "  7,116 

From  Antwerp  (in  one  shipment) 2,585 

From  Rotterdam  (in  one  snij^ment) 2,187 

From  Copenhagen  (in  one  shipment) 1,581 

From  Nova  Scotia  (in  one  shipment) 28,396 

Aggregating  (in  four  days) 149,349 

The  duties  on  these  amounted  to  |22^402.35,  which  helps  to  swell  that  great  *' buga- 
boo" of  a  surplus  now  accumulating  in  the  Treasury.  Can  this  benefit  the  farmers 
of  America,  while  it  is  profitable  and  possible  for  these  producers  to  poor  their  prod- 
ucts into  the  markets  of  this  country,  despite  the  present  import  tax,  and  kill  off 
the  American  farmer  as  a  competitor  T 

The  imports  of  potatoes  at  onr  ports  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  reoeiptsof  the 
domestic  crop. 

As  a  further  confirmation  of  this  statement,  I  clip  the  following  from  the  Daily 
State  Gazette,  a  paper  printed  in  this  city  (Trenton,  N.  J.)  on  January  18,  188H,  viz : 

*' Halifax,  N.  S.,  Janmary  17. 
''  Large  quantities  of  potatoes  are  still  being  shipped  from  Halifax  to  the  United 
States.    Five  cargoes  of  250,000  bushels  are  now  ioe»bound  in  the  basin  of  Minas  Bay, 
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but  it  18  expected  they  will  get  clear  in  a  few  days.    Ovei  $50,000  worth  of  potatoes 
were  shipped  firom  Halifax  to  the  United  States  during  the  last  quarter  of  1887." 

A  writer  in  the  Coantry  Gentleman  qnotes  the  following  prices  of  these  potatoes 
in  Washington  City,  December  17,  1887.  On  this  date  they  sold  for  85  cents  per 
bnshel,  and  he  estimates  the  expenses  of  importing  them  from  Scotland  (per  bnshel) 
as  follows : 

G«ati. 

Transportation  to  ship,  and  sack  i 11 

From  Glasgow  to  New  York 15 

Duty 16 

New  York  commission 5 

Cartage 4 

Glasgow  commission 5 

Commission  in  Washington '.  ...4 10 

Cartage 2 

Total 67 

"  The  above  table  reyeals  the  fact  that  the  Scotch  farmer  receives  16  cents  per 
I  ueheL  Now,  if  the  foreign  farmer  undertakes  at  present  to  furnish  us  with  pota- 
toes, realizing  himself  18  cents,  he.  will  most  certainly  double  the  supply  when  the 
daty  of  15  cents  is  removed,  and  which  goes  into  his  pocket."    . 

According  to  this  statement  a  bushel  of  Scotch  potatoes  landed  in  New  York  costs 
4L  centa— la  few  cents  less  than  my  estimate.  I  have  illustrated  this  single  product 
because  of  its  being  so  readily  understood,  and  if  you  share  my  feelings  you  are  far 
from  pleased  at  the  exhibit. 

What  is  true  of  the  potato  trade  is  also  true  of  the  cabbage  and  hay  trade,  and 
that  of  other  farm  products  that  go  to  swell  up  the  t&7,000,000  worth  of  importa- 
tions. 

Some  of  you  will  doubtless  be  astonished  at  the  magnitude  of  these  importations, 
and  to  the  extent  they  supplant  your  crops.  I  was  as  much  surprised  as  any  of  you 
when  I  examined  the  official  statistics  and  found  the  figures  given  substantially  cor- 
rect. 

I  at  once  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  time  the  true  state  of  aflfairs  was  made 
known  to  our  farmers,  and  I  have  presented  it  to  you  as  concisely  as  possible. 

it  may  be  argued  that  by  increasing  the  duties  on  these  products  it  will  add  to  the 
surplus  revenue.  But  it  does  not  ot  necessity  follow  that  the  revenue  will  be  in- 
creased by  a  higher  tariff  on  these  articles;  the  contrary  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
case.  Importations  will  decrease  to  such  a^  extent  that,  instead  of  adding  to  the 
Aurplus,  there  will  be  an  actual  diminution  of  the  amount  of  duty  collected.  But 
suppose  this  surplus  should  be  slightly  augmented,  will  there  be  any  harm  done  to 
tho  people  T  Have  we  not  all  been  benefited,  indirectly,  by  this  accumulation,  and 
is  not  a  full  Treasury  preferable  to  an  empty  oneT  Why  is  this  $150,000,000  called  a 
surplus,  ^hen  the  Government  is  over  $1,000,000,000  in  debt  f  Can  no  way  be  devised 
to  use  this  $150,000,000  towards  paying  off  the  debt!  It  is  hard  for  the  farmer  to 
understand,  while  he  may  chance  to  have  $150  in  bank  and  a  mortgage  for  $1,000  on 
his  farm,  that  he  has  a  surplus  of  $150.  But  if  it  be  true  that  the  bonded  indebted* 
ness  of  the  Government  can  not  be  reduced  any  more  rapidly  than  is  being  done,  and 
that  the  sinking  fund  is  in  such  a  healthy  condition  as  not  to  need  this  so-called  sur- 
plus, and  that  it  is  not  needed  for  internal  improvements  or  coast  defenses,  that  our 
Navy  is  being  rebuilt  rapidly  enough  without  using  this  fund,  there  is  still  a  use  for 
this  surplus,  and  a  noble  use,  too.  Let  it  bo  set  aside  as  a  national  school  fund, 
unil  appropriated  to  each  of  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  the  free  public 
M'hooi  syMtem,  and  thus  relievo  the  tax-paying  citizens  of  a  portion  of  their  heavy 
bunleus  and  bring  the  opportunity  for  tree  education  to  nil  SL'Ctions.  This,  to  mv 
mind,  is  tho  most  practicable  method  of  disposing  of  this  surplus.  I  would  not  abol- 
ish the  tax  on  whisky,  tobacco,  or  oleomargarine.  These  taxes  should  remain  and 
revert  to  the  States  wherein  they  are  collected.  They  should  be  collected  by  the 
StAte  and  local  authorities,  supported  by  the  Uuited  States  marshals^  and  thus  abol- 
ish the  internal-revenue  collection  offices  entirely,  which  change  alone  would  increase 
the  amount  reverting  to  the  State  nearly  $4,000,000. 

Thus  would  the  agriculturists  and  house-owners  of  the  ooun  try  receive  a  direct 
benefit  by  having  their  tax  assessments  reduced. 

It  is  this  kind  of  property  that  can  not  escape  the  tax  assessors,  and  thus  houses 
and  farms  bear  an  unjust  proportion  of  the  burdens  of  taxation.  That  something 
must  be  done  to  relieve  the  depressed  condition  of  our  agricultural  community  is 
patent  to  all,  and  the  subject  is  eugaging  the  attention  of  statesmen  and  legislators. 
I  repeat,  it  is  incumbent  upon  agriculturibts  of  every  branch  to  organize  and  let 
their  wishes  be  known.  It  is  only  by  organization  that  they  can  agree  upon  meaa* 
that  will  relieve  them  from  the  oppresf  ions  they  are  now  laboring  under. 
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The  census  shows  that  the  valae  of  the  prodacte  of  ai^rioultare  for  1880  was 
$2,313,000,000.  while  the  value  of  the  manafactured  prodnots  was  $5,369,000,000 ;  jet 
the  farm  capital  was  $10,197,000,000,  and  the  mannfactnriDg  capital  only  $2,790,- 
000,000.  Although  the  Talue  of  man  nfaotored  articles  is  more  than  double  the  valne 
of  agricultural  products,  yet  the  capital  employed  in  agriculture  is  nearly  four  times 
lai]Rer  than  the  capital  employed  in  manufactures. 

There  should  be  no  hesitancy  in  this  matter.  Decide  upon  the  legislation  needed, 
and  then  demand  it  in  such  tones  as  your  numbers  and  capital  inveS^  warrant  you 
in  expressing. 

Give  us  a  prosperous  agriculture  and  all  other  industries  are  bound  to  floarish. 
In  it  li6s  the  stability  of  our  Government. 

I  believe  it  right  for  the  American  people  to  be  clothed  with  American  goods  and 
to  be  supplied  with  furniture  and  implements  of  American  manufactmre,  and  I  in- 
sist that  the  people  of  America  shall  he  fed  by  American  farmers  with  the  products  of 
the  American  soil.  I  do  not  ask  for  exorbitant  prices  (and  there  is  but  little  danger 
of  such  being  obtained  by  our  farmers,  as  the  competition  will  be  too  strong),  but  1 
do  ask  for  a  steady  and  active  home  and  export  trade,  and  that  foreign  ag;ricnltari8t8 
be  restrained  from  competing  with  the  American  farmers  in  the  American  home 
market. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  you  to  consider  this  question  from  your  own  standpoint.  A 
national  Coneress  is  to  be  elected  the  coming  autumn :  you  still  have  the  right  of  the 
elective  franchise  ^  use  it  in  your  own  defense,  and  when  yonr  chosen  representatives 
assemble  at  Washington,  they  should  be  reminded  of  their  duty  i  write  to  them,  and 
let  the  white-winged  messengers  of  peace  descend  upon  them  as  fiakes  of  the  driven 
snow,  from  every  section  of  the  land,  beariuff  within  their  silent  folds  emphatic  re- 
minders of  promised  protection  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  country. 

Let  us  oiganize  for  this  purpose. 

I  know  of  no  better  motto  for  us  to  place  upon  our  banners  than  ' 'Organization, 
Education,  and  Protection."    Under  this  let  us  go  forward. 

FotaUm  knporM  into  ike  United  Btate$  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1888. 


Port 


Busbels. 


Taloea. 


Baogocille 

Bal&oreLKd 

Boston,  Mass 

New  York,  N.T... 
PfalUdelp]iia.Pa... 
Saa  Francisco,  Cal 
All  other  ports  — 

Total 


452,153 
417,797 
1,  ©71, 876 
8,840.045 
427.845 
302,940 
846,877 


8,250,538 


$184,111 
100.730 
754,870 

1,868,064 
206.866 
125,534 
853,837 


.3.603.021 


RIBS  AND  STRETCHERS. 


The  manafactarers  of  steel  umbrella  and  parasol  ribs  aDd  stretchers 
respectfully  protest  against  the  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  duty  on 
such  goods  as  proposed  in  the  ^^ Mills  tariff  bill"  now  before  (3on- 


They  ask  that  a  careftd  consideration  be  given  to  tbis  request,  for  the 
reason  that  years  of  time  and  large  amounts  of  capital  were  lost  in  iu* 
troducing  their  manufacture,  and  when  partially  successful  the  Euro- 
pean makers  commenced  a  ruinous  competition,  and  prices  have  been 
reduced  two-thirds  of  what  they  were  when  the  manufacture  was 
started. 

The  difference  in  the  prices  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  is  greatiy 
against  the  American  maker,  and  the  proposed  reduction  of  10  per  cent, 
in  the  duty,  if  accomplished,  would  be  the  "last  straw"  that  would 
break  the  industry  in  this  country. 
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LiM-ge  nnmbers  are  employed  iu  tbe  different  branches  and  connections 
of  thft  trade,  and  they  ask  their  representatives  in  Congress  to  give 
this  protest  an  earnest  and,  we  hope,  an  efficient  support. 
James  Gouaway  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
American  Maunfactaring  Co.,  New  York,  by  Asher  T.  Meyer, 

president. 
Estate  of  Joseph  Baruharst,  J.  Irwin  Barnhurst,  acting  ezecator, 

Philadelphia. 
D.  M.  Bedmond  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Winter  and  Ball  Manafactoring  Co.,  Thomas  W.  Ball  president, 
Jersey  City. 


ENVELOPES. 

8IATBMBHT  OF  SATHOB  ft  MABTDT,  OF  HEW  TOBX  CITT. 

Permit  as  to  call  your  attention*  to  the  tariff  on  envelopes,  and  to 
ask  the  retention  of  the  present  rates,  or  35  per  cent,  for  the  ibllowing 
reasons : 

(1)  The  dnty  on  envelopes  was  at  one  time  46  per  cent.,  then  reduced 
to  35  per  cent.,  and  now  in  Mills  bill  made  20  per  cent.  These  redac- 
tions have  all  tended  to  increase  the  importation  of  envelopes,  aod  at 
20  or  25  per  cent,  duty  the  Belgium,  Scotch,  and  English  envelope 
maoafactarers  coald  swamp  the  markets  of  the  United  States  and  drive 
out  of  business  the  American  manufacturers. 

.  The  class  of  labor  employed  in  the  United  States  is  largely  female; 
say  85  per  cent,  of  all  now  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  envelopes 
ajne  girls  and  women.  The  very  low  rates  of  wages  paid  this  class  of 
help  in  Scotland,  which  is  about  one  quarter  the  sum  here ;  there,  girls 
on  machines  used  in  making  envelopes  receive  from  2«.  6d,  or  say  62 
cents,  to  3«.  6d.,  or  87  cents,  per  week.  In  Belgium,  France,  and  Italy 
it  is  much  less.  A  few  of  the  more  skilled  average  5«.,  or  $1.25,  per 
week,  while  the  corresponding  wages  for  similar  work  in  the  United 
States  average  from  $5  to  $9  per  week.  « 

Then,  again,  the  cost  of  paper  made  into  envelopes  used  in  Scotland 
and  Belgium  costs  much  less  than  in  the  United  States. 

The  boxes,  gum,  and  varioas  articles  used  in  manufacture  of  envel- 
opes all  cost  on  an  average  40  to  50  percent,  less  there  than  here. 

(2)  The  prices  of  envelopes  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  protection 
in  the  past,  the  improvements  of  the  machinery  to  manufacture,  and 
competition  in  trade,  are  now  sold  at  about  50  per  cent,  of  what  they 
were  sold  in  1861,  while  all  the  expenses  for  wages  and  labor  and  sun- 
dries have  increased  nearly  100  per  cent. 

Lines  of  goods  sold  in  1860  and  1861  at  $2.25  per  thousand,  we  now 
sell  a  better-made  article  at  $1.10  to  $1.25  per  thousand.  This  has 
been  helped  largely  by  the  reduction  in  prices  of  papers  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  envelopes  of  from  16  cents  per  pound  to  9  cents,  and  the 
improvement  in  the  manufacture  by  machinery  of  self-gumming  and 
folding  styles  only  makes  above  possible. 

Thisy  or  any,  reduction  in  duty  on  envelopes  is  not  needed  or  called 
for,  as  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  now  buy  a  better  and  finer  line 
of  envelopes  for  less  money  than  any  other  people  in  the  world.  And 
tbe  destruction  of  the  envelope  manufacture  would  be  a  great  blow  and 
1)0  of  great  injury  (p  th^  paper-makers'  interest  of  the  United  States, 
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who  employ  a  large  amoaot  of  machinery,  large  plADts,  a  large  amount 
of  capital,  and  a  large  namber  of  hands  in  the  mannfactare  of  envel- 
ope paper ;  60  to  1(X)  tons  of  paper  daily  are  now  osed  in  envelope- 
making. 

(3)  The  envelope  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  now  have  a  very 
strong  and  anjnst  competition  in  the  United  States  Grovemment,  first 
through  the  Post-Office  Department,  who  make  and  sell,  and  carry 
through  the  mails  to  the  post-offices  of  the  United  States  free,  many 
thousands  of  tons  of  envelopes  yearly,  and  they  are  sold  by  the  post- 
masters to  the  people  at  cost  to  the  United  States  of  manufacture,  and 
at  lower  prices  than  the  retail  dealers  can  afford  to  sell  at  and  pay  store- 
rent,  expenses,  freights,  etc.,  and  make  a  fair  profit. 

The  prices  for  stamped  envelopes  have  been  reduced  from  year  to 
year,  and  that  has  forced  the  envelope  manufeusturers  down  and  down 
in  prices  to  try  and  compete  with  the  Government. 

The  increase  in  consomption  of  stamped  envelopes  has  been  very 
gi'eat,  over  52,000,000  last  year,  or  over  1,000,000  per  week  for  past  year; 
and  this  unjust  oovi petition  goes  on,  fostered  and  protected  by  the  Post- 
Office  Department  and  large  appropriations  from  the  United  States 
Treasury.  So  with  this  great  competition  of  and  by  the  United  States 
Government  the  manufacturers  should  not  have  another  and  worse 
^ne  thrown  on  them  by  reduction  of  the  duty. 

(4)  This  industry  has  grown  and  increased  with  the  demand  for  goods 
uid  protection  in  the  past,  and  is  now  seeking,  and  with  fair  success, 
an  export  market  in  Mexico,  West  Indies,  and  South  America,  and  va- 
rious other  i)arts  of  the  world. 

This  effort  should  be  aided  and  encouraged  by  the  United  States 
Government,  and  not  discouraged  by  lowering  duties  and  destroying  the 
manufacturers. 

(5)  This  industry  now  employs  directly  and  indirectly  from  6,000  to 
7,000  employes,  besides  large  numbers  employed  on  building  machinery 
used  in  making  envelopes,  making  pai>er  boxes,  and  various  branches 
of  trade  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  envelopes,  and  a  large  per- 
centage of  this  number  are  females  who  need  all  the  protection  in  way 
of  fair  wages  that  it  is  possible  to  give,  and  not  have  their  wages  re- 
duced by  competition  of  poorly-paid  and  poorly-fed  pauper  labor  of 
Belgium  and  Scotland,  England,  France,  and  Italy. 

(6)  The  Mills  bill  places  envelopes  at  20  per  cent-  and  the  paper  they 
are  made  from  at  25  x>er  cent. 

Why  is  this  f  Should  not  a  manufacturer  be  protected  as  much  on  his 
manufactured  goods  as  on  a  so-called  ^^  raw  material  of  paper  t 

(7)  We  have  only  named  a  few  of  the  facts  why  this  duty  should  not 
be  reduced,  and  why  this  important  industry  should  be  still  protected 
and  fostered  by  a  fair  duty  of  35  per  cent. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  as  stated  above : 

(1)  Labor  costs  on  paper-making  (our  raw  material)  in  Europe  are 
one-half  to  one-quarter  of  amount  for  making  same  grades  paid  in  the 
United  States. 

^2)  Labor  employed  in  manufacture  of  envelopes  in  Europe  is  only 
paid  one-third  to  one-fifth  of  amount  paid  in  United  States  for  same 
work. 

(3)  The  Canadian  duty  is  now  on  envelopes  35  per  cent,  and  why 
should  not  United  States  manufacturers  have  same  protection  f 

The  Scotch,  English,  and  Canadian  manufacturers  are  now  coming 
into  the  United  States,  underselling  the  American  manufacturers  at  25 
per  cent,  duty,  thus  robbing  American  laborers  in  paper  mills  and  en- 
-<^iope  factories  of  their  labor. 
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QUININE. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  BEDVCTIOHIH  THE  PBICE  OF  SULPHATE 

OF  QUHnHE. 

fExtraet  from  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  liuiafiAotarers'  Club  of  Philadelphia,  April,  1888.] 

The  reduction  in  the  price  of  quinine  was  universal ;  as  great  in  Europe 
as  here^  and  was  brought  about  by  the  large  supplies  of  cultivated  East 
India  bark^  and  not  by  the  removal  of  the  duty. 

Formerly  all  cinchoDa  bark  came  from  Soath  America,  and  the  trees 
were  not  under  any  system  of  cultivation.  Fearing  an -eventual  failure 
of  supplies  of  bark,  JBngland  and  Holland  commenced  the  cultivation 
of  the  cinchona  trees  in  India,  Java,  etc 

After  a  lapse  of  years,  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  plants,  exports 
commenced,  from  India  first,  and  then  from  Java. 

In  February,  1861,  the  first  installment  of  seeds  arrived  in  Gey  Ion,  from 
South  America. 

In  1869  the  export  was  but  28  ounces  of  bark. 

In  1882-'83  Osylon,  etc.,  exported  6,926,696,  and  in  1883-^84  Java 
1,104,534  pounds  of  bark. 

In  1883-'84  Ceylon,  etc.,  exported  11,500,000,  and  in  1884-?85  Java 
1,195,970  pounds  of  bark. 

In  1885-'86  Ceylon,  etc.,  exported  16,225,000,  and  in  1885-^86  Java 
1,531,156  pounds  of  bark. 

In  i886-'87  Ceylon,  etc.,  exported  14,007,500,  and  in  1886-^87  Java 
2,230,275  pounds  of  bark. 

Sulphate  of  quinine  was  made  free  in  1879,  but  to  illustrate  fully  the 
eifeets  of  this  legislative  action  upon  this  article,  it  is  necessary  to  go 
back  a  few  years  beyond  1879  and  compare  the  importations  under  a 
20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty,  with  the  importations  which  immediately 
followed  the  placing  of  quinine  upon  the  free-list. 

The  importations  for  the  past  fourteen  fiscal  years,  ending  with  the 
30th  of  June  in  each  year,  have  been  as  follows : 


Tears. 

Rate. 

Oanoes. 

Years. 

Baie. 

Oaaoes. 

1P74 

20  per  cent. duty.. 
....cto......  ....... 

68,007 
12.278 
22,746 
75,804 
17,649 
228,848 
416^008 

1881 

Fwe 

408,851 
704,485 
1,055,764 
1, 263, 73S 
1,890,126 
1,251.556 
2,180,157 

Ig75 

1882 

do 

1876 

....do 

1883 

...do 

1877 

....do 

1884 

....do 

1878 

....do 

1885 

...do 

167') 

....do 

1886 

....do 

1D80    

Pree 

1887 

...  do 

Not  a  single  ounce  of  American  sulphate  of  quinine  was  exported 
during  this  period.  What  other  result  could  have  been  anticipated 
than  the  large  importations  presented  above?  •  •  •  Under  moder- 
ate protection  (and  the  duty  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  was  a  very 
moderate  one)  the  2,180,157  ounces  of  sulphate  of  quinine  made  in  En- 
gland, France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  sent  to  this  country  for  con- 
sumption during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1887,  would  have  been 
manufactured  here. 
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The  prices  in  Europe  before  and  after  the  removal  of  the  duty  in  the 
United  States : 

Average  prioee  in  the  London  martst. 


English  in  1-oance  vials,        13«.  2d.  per  onnoe  =  |3.16  ] 
French  in  l-oonce  yials,         128.  34i.  per  oance  =   2.94  >in  1877, 
It4fclian  and  German  in  tins,  11«.  8d.  per  oance  =   2.80  ' 

English  in  1-ounce  yials,        12s,  4d,  per  ounce  =  |2.96  > 
French  in  1-ounce  vials,         12«.  4d.  per  ounce  =  2.96  >in  1879. 
Italian  and  German  in  tins,  11«.  2d.  per  oance  = 


S 

)  =  12.96  ) 
)=  2.96  >in 
j=   2.68) 


Maxknwm  prieee  in  the  London  marketf  1877. 

English  in  1-onnce  vials,  16«.  fid.  per  oance  =  $3.96. 
French  in  l-ounce  vials,  15«.  9d,  per  ounce  =   3.78. 
Italian  and  German  in  tins,  15«.  per  ounce  ss   3.60. 

Now  we  submit  the  following  as  quotations  named  in  the  London 
market  for  sulphate  of  quinine  November,  1887 : 

Minimum  prices  in  the  London  market,  1877. 

English  in  l-onnce  vials,  2s.  Id.  =  50  cents  in  London. 
French  in  l-ounce  vials,  29.  =  48  cents  in  London. 
German  and  Italian  in  tins,  is.  3d.  =  30  cents  in  London. 

Here  we  have  London  prices  for  foreign  makes  of  quinine : 

50  cents  in  1887,  against  $3.96  for  English,  in  vials,  in  1877. 
48  cents  in  1887,  against  $3.78  for  French,  in  vials,  in  1877. 
30  cents  in  1887,  against  $3.60  for  German  and  Italian,  in  tins,  1877. 

As  quinine  dropped  in  price  throughout  the  world  (from  80  to  90  per 
cent  between  the  years  1877  .and  1887),  and  as  Bnglish,  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  and  all  manufacturers,  irrespective  of  looaUty,  lowered 
their  figures,  it  follows  logically  that  the  controlling  influence  must 
have  been  one  and  the  same,  viz : 

The  lowering  of  prices  for  cinchona  bark  brought  about  by  the  lafge 
supplies  from  East  India  and  Java. 

The  duty  of  20  per  cent,  imposed  on  foreign  quinine  by  the  tariff  of 
the  United  States  previous  to  July,  1879,  certainly  was  not  the  cause 
of  the  high  price  which  existed  in  Europe,  and  the  removal  of  the  duty 
did  not  reduce  the  price  there.  In  Italy  the  duty  on  all  salts  of  cinchona 
bark  is  5  francs  per  kilogram  (2^  pounds),  and  the  Government  pays 
the  Italian  manufacturer  3^  francs  per  kilogram  on  all  exported. 

^  Prices  of  American  quinine  firom  1823  to  May  18, 1888. 


i 

t 

1 

1 

1 

t 

i 

i 

Y«tt. 

a 

1 

Year. 

Yew. 

s 

1 

Year. 

t 

im 

$20.00 

$1&00 

1840  .. 

63.12 

n.87 

1857... 

$2.00 

$L40 

1878... 

$2.55 

12.45 

1824 

14.00 

12.00 

1841... 

2.62 

2.50 

1858... 

L40 

L25 

1874... 

2.50 

2.24 

1826 

8.00 

&00 

1842... 

2.00 

LOO 

lft>9... 

L60 

L26 

1876... 

2.30 

2.15 

1826 

7.00 

6.26 
6.00 

1843... 

L80 

L65 

1860... 

L80 

L20 

1876... 

2.70 

120 

1827 

7.60 

1844... 

3.00 

2.00 

1861... 

2.10 

L80 

1877... 

4.50 

17» 

1828 

8.00 

8.26 

1846... 

2.40 

2.36 

1682... 

2.90 

2.25 

1878... 

a60 

8.4« 

1829 

2.90 

2.25 

1840... 

2.40 

2.20 

1863... 

8.25 

2.70 

1879... 

3.60 

2.« 

1830 

2.60 

1.76 

1847... 

2.40 

2.30 

1864... 

3.75 

2.60 

1880... 

8.25 

2.SS 

1831 

1.60 

1,35 

1848... 

2.70 

2.60 

1865... 

3.40 

2.20 

1881... 

8.25 

LTS 

1882 

2.00 

1.76 

1849... 

3.65 

2.96 

1866  .. 

2.60 

2.125 

1882... 

2.50 

\.» 

1883  .... 

1.87 

L70 

1860  .. 

3.70 

3.70 

1867... 

2.20 

L95 

1883... 

L80 

LOO 

1834 

1.80 

1.26 

1851... 

3.26 

3.25 

1808... 

2.36 

1.00 

1884... 

L80 

.M 

1885 

1.06 

1.00 

18S2... 

8.00 

2.80 

1869... 

2.30 

2.00 

1885... 

LOS 

.75 

1888 

1.68 

1.45 

1853... 

3.00 

2.70 

1870... 

2.30 

2.10 

1886  .. 

.80 

.65 

1887 

L40 

1.40 

1854... 

2.d0 

2.50 

1871... 

2.45 

2.20 

1887... 

.70 

.H 

1888 

LOO 

LOO 

1855... 

3.00 

2.60 

1872. . . 

2.46 

2.40 

1888... 

.56 

.M 

1888 

3.80 

2.76 

1856  .. 

2.60 

2.40 
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WOOL  AND  WOOLENS. 
STATEMENl  OF  GEOBGE  WILLIAM  BOND,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

As  suggested  to  me  by  Senator  Dawes,  I  beg  to. submit  the  following- 
views  on  the  schedule  concerning  wool  and  woolens: 

Having  no  knowledge  of  what  you  propose  I  can  only  repeat  the 
views  which  I  presented  to  Senator  Dawes  in  May  last,  a  copy  of  which, 
with  slight  alterations,  I  present  herewith. 

What  we  need  most  of  all  is  something  that  is  likely  to  be  permanent  j 
something  that  will  protect  our  labor  and  at  the  same  time  givereasoii' 
able  satisfaction  to  those  who  demand  taritt'  reform. 

A  threatened  disturbance  of  our  financial  system  always  disturbs 
trade,  more  sometimes  even  than  a  radical  change.  What,  therefore, 
is  esi>ecially  desirable  is  that  whatever  change  is  made  should  come  as 
promptly  as  possible. 

Now  to  those  who  demand  tariff  reform  there  are  few  articles  more 
vulnerable  for  attack  than  the  duties  on  wool  and  woolens  and  on  iron 
and  its  manufactures,  and  nothing  will  satisfy  them  without  a  reduction 
upon  these. 

The  tariff  on  wool  passed  in  1864  I  regard  as  suflSciently  protective  to 
the  wool  growers.  At  the  well  known  convention  of  wool  manufact- 
urers and  wool  growers  at  Syracuse  it  was  agreed  that  these  two 
classes  should  have  equal  protection.  No  wool  manufacturer  imagined 
that  that  convention  would  lead  to  a  higher  duty  on  wool,  for  at  that 
time  the  wool  grower  had  as  full,  even  ii  little  fuller,  protection  than  the 
manufacturer,  except  that,  unexpected  to  any  one  who  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  framing  of  that  law,  fine  wools  of  South  America  could 
be  bought  under  12  cents  per  pound.    They  were  very  dirty  and  burry. 

This  could  have  been  amended  simply  by  adding  to  "  wools  costing 
under  12  cents  per  pound,"  except  such  as  are  of  merino  blood,  imme- 
diate or  remote.  • 

There  is  a  class  of  very  low  clothing  wools,  coarser  and  of  different 
character  from  any  that  we  raise,  that  we  need  much  to  diversify  our 
manufactures,  but  until  I  see  your  schedule  I  can  not  suggest  any  way 
of  provi<ling  for  such. 

COPY  OP  VrEWS  PRESENTED  TO  HON.  HENRY  L.  DAWES  IN  A  LETTER 

DATED  MAY  28,  1888. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  action  of  the  convention  of  wool  growers, 
wool  manufacturers,  etc.,  held  in  Washington  in  January  last,  was  un- 
wise, uncalled  for,  and  opposed  to  the  general  sense  of  the  country, 
which  demanded  tariff  revision. 

I  fBlt,  as  I  then  stated,  that  the  tendency  of  such  a  course  would  be 
to  disgust  the  people  at  large  and  to  turn  the  scale  rapidly  in  favor  of 
free  trade.  I  think  that  already  it  has  had,  in  this  section,  a  serious 
inflaence  in  that  direction,  and  if  incorporated  in  the  tariff  bill  of  the 
Senate  would  create  a  very  serious  defection,  even  in  our  protective 
State  of  Massachusetts.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  wool  growers  of  the 
country  really  believe  that  the  amendments  in  the  wool  schedule  of  the 
tariff  of  1883  have  had  a  serious  tendency  in  bringing  about  the  re- 
duced value  of  wool  iu  this  country  since  that  date. 
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If  you  will  refer  to  the  columns  in  the  wool  eircaltir  which  T  setul  her^ 
witli  you  will  find  that  of  imported  wools  of  the  first  and  second  classes 
entered  for  consumption  during  the  lour  years  ending  with  the  Ist  of 
July,  1883,  there  were  about  10,000,000  pounds  only,  less  than  tJiere  were 
in  the  four  succeeding  years,  while  the  product  of  the  United  States  was 
in  the  four  latter  years,  by  Mr.  Lynch's  estimate,  148,600,000;  and  by  the 
estimate  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau,  161,000,000  pounds  more  in  the 
latter  term  than  in  the  former.  There  have,  however,  been  imported 
during  the  latter  period  in  .this  country  a  large  amount  of  wool  waste  of 
qualities  not  anticipated  by  the  framers  of  the  tariffs  of  1867  and  1883, 
amounting  possibly  to  10,000,000  pounds  of  scoured  material,  equivalent 
to  about  30,000,000  pounds  of  wool  in  the  grease,  and  of  noils,  I  can  not 
tell  the  exact  amount,  but  probably  as  much  more. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  these  last  (noils)  I  have  reason  to  believe 
have  been  erroneously  passed  as  third-class  wooL 

This,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  to  have  been  fraudulently  so 
passed,  inasmuch  as  J  hold  it  to  be  no  easy  matter  to  discriminate  be- 
tween many  of  the  noils  of  third  and  first  class  wools. 

I  have  myself,  I  think,  given  as  much  attention  to  this  subject  as  any 
one,  and  have  repeatedly,  when  called  upon  by  the  appraisers  for  my 
opinion,  found  it  diffi9ult  to  decide  from  which  class  of  wools  they  have 
been  combed. 

As  most  of  these  noils  have  been  used  for  clothing  purposes,  1  think 
it  would  be  no  hardship  to  impose  a  duty  on  all  noils  as  of  wool  of  the 
first  class.  A  portion  of  these  noils  are  undoubtedly  used  for  carpels 
and  blankets,  but  the  amount  is  so  small  compared  with  the  quantity  of 
wool  used  for  these  fabrics,  that  the  loss  of  them  will  be  of  little  conse- 
quence to  those  who  are  engaged  in  their  manufacture. 

As  to  the  wastes,  a  careful  revision  of  that  section  will  be  absolutely 
necessary. 

Another  matter  which  has  seriously  affected  the  wool  and  woolen 
interests  has  been  an  error  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  manufactures  of 
worsted,  the  customs  decisions  upon  which  have  made  a  discrimioa- 
tion  between  them  and  other  manufactures  of  wool. 

I  would  likewise  suggest  that  worsted  tops  should  be  placed  in  the 
schedule  of  manufactures  and  that  the  clauses  referring  to  yarn  should 
be  carefully  amended.  The  iniportations  of  these  under  the  tariff  of 
1883  have  also  seriously  affected  the  consumption  of  wool  in  this 
country. 

The  construction  heretofore  put  by  the  Treasury  Department  that 
worsted  tops  are  not  a  partial  manufacture,  but  only  wool  automatically 
sorted,  would  under  the  Mills  tariff  introduce  them  into  the  country 
free  of  duty.  Such  a  construction  would,  I  fear,  shut  up  our  combing 
mills  and  thus  prove  very  disastrous. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  clause  on  wools  of  the  third 
class.  These,  as  they  come  into  competition  with  nothing  that  is  raised 
in  this  country  except  that  grown  upon  a  few  Mexican  sheep,  which  are 
brought  into  the  country  specially  for  stock  upon  which  to  build  better 
fiocks,  have  as  you  know  been  always  admitted  free,  or  subject  to  small 
duty,  until  during  the  war  a  duty  of  3  and  6  cents  per  pound  was  put 
upon  them  simply  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  times. 

As  this  was  emphatically  a  war  revenue  tax  it  should  have  long  since 
been  removed. 

The  wool  growers,  however,  startled  by  the  large  importation  of  this 
class  of  wool  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  have  been  greatly  alarmed  by 
the  exaggerated  stories  of  the  quantities  of  such  wool  that  have  beeu 
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used  for  clothing  purposes.  As  shown  in  the  special  report  of  the 
Treasury  Departmeint  upon  wool  and  woolens,  t^e  quantity  of  wool  used 
for  such  purposes  can  not  have  been  more  than  10,000,000  pounds.  It 
is  possible  that  to  this  estimate  ought  to  be  added  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  noils  entered,  to  which  I  have  above  referred. 

My  own  impression,  however,  is,  that  that  is  nearly  covered  by  th,e 
10,000,000  pounds  estimate. 

The  increased  consumption  for  carpet  purposes  since  1880  can  not,  I 
think,  have  been  less  than  50  per  cent.,  as  the  available  machinery  for 
this  purpose  has  increased  since  1880  about  two-thirds  in  manufacturing 
capacity. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  causes  of  this  increased  consumption  of  third- 
class  wools  for  clothing  purposes.  The  chief  cause  is  that  fashion  de« 
manded  a  rough  class  of  goods  which  our  wools,  almost  all  of  which  are 
of  merino  or  grade  merino  blood,  are  not  adapted  to.  In  order  to  give 
them  the  required  appearance  it  is  necessary  to  mix  with  them  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  better  grades  of  carpet  wool. 

Without  this  mixture  the  goods  which  the  market  demanded  could  not 
have  been  made  here;  consequently  much  of  our  own  machinery  would 
have  been  obliged  to  remain  idle  or  to  have  been  run  upon  goods  for 
which  no  paying  market  could  have  been  found. 

These  goods  have  certainly  consumed  a  large  portion  of  the  low 
American  wools  which  formerly  went  into  the  carpet  manufacture. 

It  is  therefore  doubtful  whether  the  use  of  these  foreign  wools  has 
lessened  or  increased  the  consumption  of  those  of  American  growth. 


PBOTEST  AGAinST  HILLS  BILL. 

We,  the  undersigned  woolen  manufacturers,  wool  dealers,  and  others 
interested  in  the  woolen  business,  do  hereby  petition  your  honorable 
body  against  the  passage  of  what  is  known  as  the  ^'  Mills  bill,''  believ- 
ing that  such  an  act  will  be  greatly  detrimental  to  and  jeopardize  the 
woolen  industry  in  this  country.  State,  and  city. 


Henry    W.  Barrett  &  Co.,    Proprietors 

£clipse  Woolen  Milla. 
L.  RichardBOD,  President  Old  Kentucky 

Woolen  MUls  Co. 
R.  Lt.  Whitney,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

Falls  City  Jeans  and  Woolen  Co. 
Lonisyille  and  Madison  Woolen  Mills,  J. 

W.  Stine,  President. 
LoaisviUe,  Ky., Woolen  Mills,  Geo.  A.  Rob- 
inson, Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
W.  A.  Hedden  &  Co.,  Proprietors  of  New 

Albany  Hosiery  Mills. 
New  Albany  Woolen  Mills,  J.  F.  Gebhart, 

Saperiutendent. 
W.  F.  Robinson,  Vice-President  Beargras^ 

Woolen  Mills ;  J.  B.  Hollo  way,  fiacre- 

tary;  W.  E.  Koop,  Treasurer. 
JameB  Morning,  Superintendent  Hender 

son  Woolen  Mills  Co.  j 

LomsYUXE,  Ky.,  June^  1888. 


Knoxville  Woolen  MUls,  R.  P.  Gettys, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Richardson  &  Co.,  Wool  Merchants. 

D.  Davis,  Wool  Merchant. 

Saml.  Dinkelspiel's  Sons,  Wool  Merchants. 
M.  Sabel  &  Sons,  Wool  Merchants. 
Isaac  Rosenbaum,  Wool  Dealer. 
L.  Marx  &  Bro. .  Wool  Dealer. 

E.  A.  Burford  A.  Co. 
D.A.Lond&Bro.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  Woolen 

Manufacturers. 
L.  Heacox  &  Sons. 

Jas.  McCormick  d&  Co.,  Wool  Merchants. 
C  S.  Brent. 

Sol.  Cain,  Wool  Dealer. 
Lanes  Schneck,  Manager  Seymour  Woolen 

Mills ;  Albert  N.  Meyer,  Secretary  and 

Treasurer. 
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INKS. 

STATEMENT  OF  S.  S.  STAFFORD,  OF  HEW  TOEK  OITT. 

In  my  opinion  the  specific  duties  yon  contemplate  imposing  upon  * 
writing  ink  are  exactly  right,  and  this  method  of  levying  the  tax  is  n  ach 
fairer  than  an  ad  valorem  rate,  as  at  present  no  two  brands  of  for^gn 
inks  pay  the  same  duties,  the  prices  not  being  uniform. 

I  would  suggest,  also,  that  the  bottles  containing  the  ink  should  also 
be  subject  to  a  specific  duty. 

I  would  add  that  under  the  existing  tariff  we  American  ink  maua- 
facturers  are  producing  better  inks,  more  attractively  put  up,  than  are 
made  in  any  other  country,  and  we  are  exporting  them  to  every  civilized 
land  on  earth,  bringing  into  this  country  in  exchange  for  them  tbe 
money  of  other  nations.  Under  a  low  tariff,  and  consequent  cheap 
prices,  the  costly  experiments,  chemical  researches,  and  improvemeDis 
would  have  been  impossible,  and  we  could  not  have  sold  oar  inks  in 
foreign  markets,  as  there  would  have  been  no  inducement  we  could 
have  offered. 

Stafford's  inks  are  to-day  sold  in  every  town  throughout  England  and 
Scotland  at  higher  prices  than  English  inks  can  be  bought  for.  They 
are  the  standard  of  excellence  in  Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  Belgioin, 
Holland,  Denmark,  and  Eiissia,  and  are  shipped  largely  to  Australiii, 
Ohina,  Japan,  every  South  American  country,  and  Canada. 

1  positively  assert  that  without  the  protective  tariff  I  would  not  now 
be  selling  one  cent's  worth  of  my  goods  in  any  of  the  countries  named ; 
and  furthermore  that  there  would  not  now  be  any  inks  used  in  this 
country  except  the  trash  produced  abroad  by  the  underpaid,  ill-fed, 
scantily-clad  laboring  class  of  Europe. 

If  a  reduction  is  made  in  the  tariff  on  inks  I  shall  cut  down  the  wages 
of  my  employes  to  meet  it. 


STATEMENT  OF  W.  H.  EEDIHGTOir, 

Of  Sanfard  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Chicago,  111. 

In  the  Mills  bill  lately  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
duty  on  writing  inks  is  reduced  from  30  per  cent,  to  21  percent.  No 
reduction  is  provided  for  in  the  existing  rates  of  duty  on  glass  botUes, 
namely,  1  per  cent,  per  pound  on  green  glass  bottles  and  40  per  cent, 
on  flint  ghiss  bottles.  As  glass  bottles  enter  largely  into  the  cost  of 
writing  inks,  if  the  Mills  bill  should  become  a  law  it  would  be  a  bard 
blow  to  the  American  manufacturers  of  ink,  and  instead  of  decreasing 
the  revenue  would  greatly  increase  it,  as  many  kinds  of  ink  could  be 
imported  at  less  than  the  cost  of  ])roduction  in  the  United  States. 
Under  tlie  present  tariff  American  writing  inks  are  fast  taking  theplai'e 
of  imported  inks  and  we  write  to  ask  if  you  will  use  your  influence  to 
see  that  the  Senate  bill  may  counteract  the  injustice  of  the  Mills  tariff 
in  this  respect. 
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COTTON  YARNS. 

STATEHEITT  OF  WILLIAM  WHTTMAH. 

PreHdent  Wool  Manv^acturen^  AseooiaUim  of  Boston^  Mau, 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  prices  of  foreign  fine  ootton  yams, 
I  am  satisfied  that  there  shonld  be  an  increase  of  duty  npon  fonr  classi- 
ficatiou8,  viz,  5  cents  per  pound  on  each  of  three  classificationB  and  2 
cents  per  pound  on  one  classification,  and  I  recommend  the  adoption 
of  the  following  schednle : 

.  8CHEDULX. 

318a.  Cotton  thread,  yarn,  warps,  or  warp-yarn  (not  woand  on  spools),  whether 
single  or  advanced  beyond  tbe  condition  of  single,  by  twisting  two  or  more  shigle 
yams  together,  whether  on  beams,  or  in  bnndles,  skeins,  or  oops,  or  in  any  other 
form. 

'M&b,  Valued  at  not  exceeding  twenty-five  cents  per  pound,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

318c.  Valued  at  over  twenty- five  cents  per  pound,  and  not  exceeding  forty  cents 
per  pound,  twenty  cents  per  pound. 

318(2.  Valued  at  over  forty  cents  per  pound,  and  not  exceeding  fifty  cents  per  pound, 
twenty-five  cents  per  pound. 

31He.  Valued  at  over  fifty  cents  per  pound,  and  not  exceeding  sixty  cents  per  pound, 
thirty  cents  per  pound. 

318/.  Valued  at  over  sixty  cents  per  pound,  and  not  exceeding  seventy  cents  per 
pound,  thirty-five  cents  per  pound. 

316^.  Valued  at  over  seventy  cents  per  pound,  and  nnt  exceeding  eighty  cents  per 
pound,  thirty-eight  cents  per  pound. 

318%.  Valued  at  over  eighty  cents  per  pound,  and  not  exceeding  one  dollar  per 
pound,  forty-eight  cents  per  pound. 

3i8<.  Valued  at  over  one  dollar  per  pound,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  accompanying  papers  will  show  you  the  present  market  prices  of 
some  of  the  leading  qualities  of  English  yarns.  You  will  observe  that 
the  English  price  for  No.  60  Weft  cop  yarn  is  1«.,  equal  to  24  cents,  and 
that  this  fine  yarn,  measuring  about  30  miles  to  the  pound,  is  dutiable  at 
the  lowest  rate  of  duty,  10  cents  per  pound,  and  that  No.  100  English 
Wett  cop  yarn  costing  in  England  Is.  Id.y  eqaal  to  39  cents  per  pound, 
and  measuring  about  48  miles  to  the  pound,  is  dutiable  at  the  next  low- 
est rate,  viz,  15  cents  per  pound  under  the  present  law. 

These  extremely  low  prices  for  fine  cotton  yams  show  the  necessity 
for  the  increase  asked  for  in  the  rates  of  duty  upon  all  classifications 
between  25  cents  and  70  cents  per  pound. 

The  fine  cotton  yam  spinning  industry  in  England  is  very  much  de- 
pressed and  English  spinners  are  seeking  a  market  for  their  surplus 
products  at  prices  which  are  ruinous  to  them.  The  inclosed  price  lists 
partially  show  the  wide  variations  which  exist  in  the  prices  of  yarns, 
caused  by  the  differences  in  the  qualities  of  the  cotton  used  and  the 
different  methods  of  manufacture  and  the  varying  amounts  of  labor 
expended  upon  them. 

Cotton  for  these  yarns  ranges  from  East  India  cotton  to  the  finest 
grades  of  brown  Egyptian  and  Carolina  Sea  Island, 
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Julff  11, 1888.— /S^i>let  andprioea  of  Engliih  2,  3,  sn^  6  cord  yams  made  from  Ag  Mrf- 
0U9  grades  qf  Egyptian  and  eta^iekmd  ooUon,  ^ 

«.  d, 

8-60  soft  gassed,  *white  tie  qaslity 16 

2-60  hard  gassed,  white  tie  qaality 16 

2-60  softgassed,  yellow  tie  qnality...jk 19 

2=s60  hard  gassed,  yellow  tie  qaality 19 

2-80  softgassed,  white  tie  qaality 20i 

2-80  hard  gassed,  white  tie  qaality 20^ 

2-80  soft  gassed,  yellow  tie  qaality 2  0 

2-80  hard  gassed,  yellow  tie  qaality 2  0 

2-^  soft  gassed,  yellow  tie  qaality 2  2 

2-90  hard  gassed,  yellow  tie  qaality 2  2 

2-100  soft  gassed,  white  tie  qaality ., 2  3^ 

2-100  hard  gassed,  white  tie  qaality .' 2  ^ 

2-100  soft  gassed,  yellow  tie  qaality 2  4 

2-100  hard  gassed,  yellow  tie  qaality 2  4 

2-120  hard  gassed,  white  tie  qaality 2  6 

2-120  softgassed,  white  tie  qaality 2  6 

2-120  soft  gassed,  yellow  tie  qaality 2  S 

2-120  hard  gassed,  yellow  tie  quality 2  8 


3-40  sewiags 14f 

m 

3     6i 

1  6 

2  8 


3-45  sewiligs. 

3-^  sewiags j (long  skeins). 

3-60  sewings do 

3-80  sewings ^ do 

6-50  sewings do 

6-80  sewings do..... 


The  ^^  white  tie  ^  qaality  is  a  carded  yarn/ and  the  *^ yellow  tie"  is  a 
combed  yam. 
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140 
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100 
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100 
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In  some  iDstances  these  yarns  are  offered  at  10  per  cent,  below  these 
prices  to  overcome  American  competition. 

Price  for  good  quality  wrft  cop  yam  in  England, 
CAKDRD  BOYPTIAlir. 


Xos. 

Price. 

10 
10* 

Noft. 

Prioe. 

20 
80 

40 
60 

x7 

SUPER  COMBED. 

Nos. 

Price. 

1  1 
1  U 
124 

K08. 

Price. 

40 
50 
60 

70 
80 
100 

i? 

STATEMEFT  OP  JAHE8  M.  TUBITEB,  OF  LAHSIHG,  MICH. 

As  that  great  octopus,  the  sugar  trust,  has  advanced  price  ot  sugar 
in  the  past  six  months  more  than  33  per  cent.,  would  not  Congress  be 
warranted  in  passing  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  people,  allowing  sugar 
to  come  in  duty  free  for  sixty  or  ninety  days?  Certainly  this  or  some- 
thing else  should  be  done  by  Congress  to  relieve  the  masses  as  well  as 
the  manufacturers  in  this  country.  We  have  a  small  institution  here 
making  condensed  milk.  Ten  months  ago  we  were  paying  5J  to  Phila- 
delphia or  New  York  refineries  for  Crown  A  granulated  sugar,  delivered 
here.  Now  they  are  charging  us  8|  for  the  same  article ;  and  as  our 
trade  is  largely  with  South  America,  China,  Mexico,  and  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  we  are  necessarily  competitors  of  the  Swiss  and  English 
manufacturers  who  are  buying  sugar  at  the  old  rates.  The  tax  now  put 
upon  us  amounts  to  over  $100  per  day,  which  makes  it  very  difficult  for 
us  to  continue  in  business. 

Of  course  Congress  should  take  no  action  looking  to  our  relief;  but 
if  the  effect  is  as  above  on  a  little  concern  like  ours,  what  must  it  be 
upon  the  great  masses^  none  of  whom  can  get  along  without  sugar.  We 
are  paying  the  farmers  in  this  country  more  than  twice  the  amount  they 
ever  received  before  for  milk,  our  price  this  year  being  equivalent  to 
wheat  at  at  least  $2  per  bushel ;  so  it  is  not  only  important  for  us,  but  for 
the  farming  community  depending  upon  us  for  a  market,  that  we  should 
continue  the  business,  but  we  shall  be  forced  to  close  up  unless  the  grip 
of  the  sugar  trust  is  loosened.  If  Congress  would  allow  the  public  to 
.  bring  in  sugar  duty  free  for,  say,  ninety  days,  they  could  then  protect 
themselves.  Unless  some  action  is  taken  such  concerns  as  ours  will  be 
either  obliged  to  close  up  or  join  the  procession  and  become  monopo- 
lists themselves.  We  could  form  a  condensed-milk  trust  and  continue 
to  live ;  but  the  best  way  is  lo  strangle  the  sugar  trust  and  leave  all 
such  business  open  to  healthy  competition. 
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SAWS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  employes  of  the  Wheeler,  Madden  &  Ol^nson 
ManafactaringOoinpanyy  of  this  city,  held  at  their  rooms  in  the  aty  of 
Middletown,  N.  Y.,  on  the  15th  day  of  Angast,  1888,  the  following  reso- 
Intions  were  ananimonsly  adopted : 

!Be»olved,  That  we  desire  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  ao-oaUed 
Mills  bill  and  against  the  doctrines  and  arguments  of  the  supporters  of  thAt  measore 
as  being  dangerous  and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  American  mechanics  and  work' 
inffmen  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  saws. 

Ittiolved,  That  we  regard  this  measure,  if  not  entirely  in  the  interests  of  firee  trade, 
as  a  step  in  that  direction,  tending  to  reverse  the  protective  policy  of  our  Qovera- 
ment  under  which  mechanics  and  laborers  have  ootained  their  present  increased 
rate  of  wages  and  our  country  the  great  prosperity  which  it  has  enjoyed. 

Beiolvedf  That  we  believe  this  question  should  be  met  at  its  very  threshhold  by 
our  united  opposition ;  that  we  should  not  delay  in  our  efforts  to  prevent  the  adop- 
tion of  said  billy  and  thereby  avert  the  great  and  irreparable  injuries  which  we  u 
workingmen  would  sustain  if  it  should  become  a  law. 

Bewlved,  That  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  change  of  our  present  tariff  sys- 
tem by  the  opponents  of  protection  who  are  seeking  to  destroy  it,  believing  that  all 
such  changes  SpS  may  be  needed  in  the  progress  of  time  can  best  be  made  by  the 
friends  of  Xmerican  manufacturers  and  American  laborers. 

Thomas  A.  Mabch, 

PreMenU 
BOBT.  Lawbkngs, 


PBOTEST  OF  140  EHFLOT^a 

To  the  Tariff  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate : 

We,  the  employes  of  the  Monhagen  Saw  Works  of  the  Wheeler, 
Madden  &  Glemson  Manufacturing  Company,  of  the  city  of  Middle- 
town  and  State  of  New  York,  most  respectfully  but  firmly  protest 
against  tbe  passage  of  the  so-called  Mills  bill  as  being  inimical  and 
destructive  to  our  interests,  and  most  certainly  tending  to  reduce 
the  wages  of  the  operatives  in  our  line  of  business  to  the  level  of  Eu- 
ropean workingmen. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  passage  of  said  bill — 

First.  Because  it  will  be  destructive  to  the  protective  and  American 
policy  long  since  adopted  and  under  which  large  manufacturing  indus- 
tries have  been  fostered  and  built  up  in  different  portions  of  the  United 
States. 

Second.  For  the  reason  that  the  Mills  bill  is  a  sectional  and  unjust 
measure,  framed  for  political  and  sectional  purposes,  under  which  South- 
em  industries  and  interests  are  fully  protected,  while  the  industries  of 
the  North,  and  especially  our  own,  are  to  be  sacrificed  and  overthrown. 

Third.  For  the  reason  that  it  proposes  to  place  lumber  on  the  free 
list,  thereby  encouraging  if  not  largely  transferring  its  manufacture  to 
Canada  and  other  countries,  where  American  saw  manufacturers  can 
not  compete. 

Fourth.  For  the  reason  that  the  Mills  bill  will  reduce  the  tariff  25  per 
cent,  of  the  present  duty  upon  many  of  the  articles  made  by  our  labor, 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  endangering  if  not  destroying  the  indus- 
tries upon  which  we  rely  for  employment  for  remunerative  wages,  and 
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will  open  the  American  markets,  the  best  in  the  world,  to  the  products 
of  the  poorly-paid  labor  of  all  other  coantriesy  and  this  withont  any 
corresponding  benefit  or  advantage  to  oar  own  mannfactarers  or  to 
American  consumers. 
(Signed  by  140  employes.) 


WOOL. 


BBCEVT  SEKABKS  OF  JOHN  L.  HATES,  OH  BHHALF  OF  THE  HA- 
TIOHAL  A8S0CIATIOH  OF  WOOL  KAHUFACTVBEBS. 

Dangers  and  difficulfief  attending  legUUtUon  on  the  naHanal  wool  induetry. 

The  association  which  this  journal  represents  has  one  controlling 
object,  namely,  the  establishment  and  preservation  of  an  economical  pol- 
icy which  shall  be  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  national  wool 
industry,  not  because  the  interests  of  the  wool  manufacture  are  not  first 
in  our  regard,  but  because  in  our  view  the  interests -of  the  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  branches  of  the  industry  are  soindissolubly  bound 
up  together  that  they  can  not  be  considered  separately :  and  we  say 
national  industry,  because  the  predominating  interests  oi  the  whole,  or 
the  interests  in  common  so  widely  prevailing  as  to  bo  deemed  national, 
are  of  the  first  consideration.  This  organization  claims  to  speak  with 
no  authority  upon  the  question  of  protection  in  the  abstract,  or  upon  the 
relations  of  that  question  with  all  political  parties.  It  claims  to  speak 
with  the  authority  of  superior  intelligence  and  experience  only  in  respect 
to  the  discriminations  in  customs  dutie8,  which  are  conducive  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  wool  manufacture  and  the  nation^  and  it  claims  only  the 
weight  that  is  due  to  an  organization  which  has  for  over  twenty  years 
iucluded  the  representatives  of  the  principal  wool-manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  the  United  States,  and  whose  views  and  policy  are  the  devel- 
opment of  the  best  thought  and  ripest  experience  in  an  industry  requir- 
ing in  a  high  degree  for  its  successful  prosecution  the  exercise  of  intel- 
lectual ability. 

We  claim  that  the  representatives  of  an  organization  with  a  history 
and  record  like  ours  occupy  a  higher  position  than  that  of  mere  advo- 
cates  of  certain  selfish  interests.  The  obligations  of  the  advocate, 
whether  at  the  bar  or  in  the  forum,  are  only  to  his  clients  or  his  party. 
They  are  limited  to  the  particular  case  or  question  in  issua  With  the 
advocate  the  most  artful  presentation  of  his  points  and  the  most  inge- 
nious suppression  or  avoidance  of  injurious  evidence  is  meritorious.  His 
object  is  not  the  development  of  truth,  but  the  winning  of  his  cause ; 
and  henco  a  distinction  has  always  been  made  between  the  great  law- 
yer and  the  brilliant  advocate,  the  statesman  and  the  political  debater. 

From  the  very  necessities  of  the  case  the  organized  representatives 
of  a  vast  national  industry,  in  a  state  of  perpetual  progress  and  change, 
are  compelled  to  rise  from  the  lower  position  of  advocates  to  that  of 
earnest  seekers  for  scientific  truth.  They  have  not  one  cause  or  ques- 
tion in  issue  only,  but  thousands  perpetually  arising  with  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  changes  at  home  and  abroad.  They  have  not  in  view 
the  triumph  of  a  particular  policy — for  such  a  triumph  might  some- 
times be  practical  defeat — but  the  true  and  permanent  interest  of  the 
industry  and  the  nation.  Exposing  their  poUcy  and  objects  in  legisla- 
tion,  so  far  as  they  have  matured  them,  with  a  firankness  unparaltoled 
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in  the  history  of  any  other  industry,  and  thns  giving  every  opportanitjr 
for  the  exposure  of  error ;  knowing,  too,  that  nothing  can  stand  except 
upon  the  foundation  of  truth ;  without  claiming  any  special  largeness 
of  views  or  candor  of  purpose,  they  have  become  unconsciously  scien- 
tific investigators  of  the  facts  and  principles  upon  which  legislatum  for 
the  national  wool  industry  should  be  based.  Hence  this  organization 
has  felt  authorized  to  declare  that  largely  through  its  instnunentality 
^^  there  has  been  an  evolution,  or  gradual  attainment,  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  of  certain  principles  of  tariff  legislation  applicable  to  the 
wool  manufacture,  which,  by  their  universal  recognition  by  all  persons 
engaged  in  the  wool  manufacture  or  in  wool  growing,  by  revenue  and 
tariff  commissions,  and  by  Congress,  have  become  completely  estab- 
lished, so  far  anything  can  be  by  authority,  as  fixed  and  scientific  princi- 
ples of  economical  legislation." 

This  attempt  to  determine  the  position  of  our  industry  for  legislation 
by  an  unreserved  statement  of  facts  and  convictions  has  had  some  pain- 
ful consequences  to  ourselves.  It  has  brought  out  charges  of  treachery 
and  bad  faith  Irom  our  former  allies,  the  wool-growers,  whose  interests 
are  not  le^s  dear  to  us  than  our  own,  because  actually  a  part  of  our 
own  }  and  a  distrust  of  our  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  protection  on  the 
part  of  those  who  believed  more  in  the  efficacy  of  high  protective  duties 
and  less  in  the  efficacy  of  just  discriminations  than  we  do. 

In  our  reply  to  the  circular  of  Secretary  Manning  we  made  a  minute 
and  unreserved  statement  of  the  advantages  which  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers derive  from  free  wool,  and  of  the  disadvantages  under  which 
the  American  manufacturer  contends  from  the  duties  on  wool.  This 
statement  was  so  complete  that  it  was  copied,  though  with  a  careful 
suppression  of  our  statements  of  the  advantages  of  the  wool  duties, 
with  approbation  by  all  the  iree-trade  journals  of  the  day,  while  oar  ac- 
tion was  the  cause  of  the  most  bitter  reproach  on  the  part  of  the  wool- 
growers.  Such  a  statement  must  sooner  or  later  have  come  from  the 
free-traders^  if  there  had  been  capacity  to  prepare  it.  The  facts  we 
could  not  have  denied.  How  much  better  was  it  for  us  as  friends  of  a 
wool  tariff  to  anticipate  the  arguments  of  the  free-traders  by  a  full  and 
frank-admission  of  the  disadvantages  Of  a  wool  tariff  which  could  not 
be  denied,  and  by  showing,  as  we  did,  that  the  disadvantages  were  in 
fact  no  arguments  for  abolishing  the  wool  duties^  but  only  reasons  for 
the  compensatory  duties  on  manufactures  which  neutralized  them  and 
justified  higher  duties  on  manufactures  which,  excluding  wool  in  the 
form  of  goods,  were  a  greater  benefit  to  the  wool -grower  than  those  on 
his  wool.  The  disadvantages  of  the  wool  tariff  which  we  recited  were 
the  whole  magazine  of  the  enemy,  and  him  we  anticipated  and  defeated 
by  exploding  the  mine  ourselves.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  policy  of 
protection  to  wool  is  strengthened  by  a  frank  statement  of  the  accounts, 
pro  and  con,  of  disadvantages  and  advantages,  and  by  the  judgment 
which  was  so  emphatically  pronounced  by  the  only  competent  judges, 
the  majority  of  the  wool  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
balance  is  in  iavor  of  wool  production  f 

I. 

Earnest  advocates  as  we  are  of  the  continuance  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  protection  to  wool  and  compensations  to  manufactures^  we  be- 
lieve it  unwise  to  permit  that  system  to  be  defended,  without  our  pro- 
test, by  any  statements  of  facts  which  are  not  strictly  aooorato,  or  any 
arguments,  however  specious,  which  are  unsound. 
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In  the  admirable  minority  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  opposing  the  abolition  of  the  wool  duties,  which  we  pablished 
at  length  in  our  last  number,  the  committee  say : 

It  is  trne  the  majority  aajsgest  that  free  wool  will  enable  the  manafaotarers  to  im- 
port foreign  wool  not  raised  in  this  country  to  mix  with  the  domestic  wool,  and  in 
that  way  he  able  to  nse  more  domestio  wool,  and  eventnally  to  cheapen  the  product 
to  the  consamer.  This,  however,  proceeds  upon  the  theory  that  we  do  not  produce 
in  this  country  wools  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  clothing  fabrics ;  while  the  evidence  is 
just  the  other  way — that  we  do  produce  in  the  United  States  every  variety  of  wool 
entering  into  every  variety  of  cloth,  from  the  poorest  to  tbe  best;  and  that  if  we  did 
not  receive  a  pound  of  wool  from  other  countries,  but  relied  wholly  upon  the  home 
product,  we  could  make  substantially  the  same  quality  of  goods  that  might  be  made 
by  a  mingling  of  the  two. 

We  were  permitted  by  the  writer  of  the  minority  report  to  read  it  just 
after  it  had  been  prepared,  and  suggested  some  modification  of  the 
above  extract,  which  we  have  reason  to  think  was  prepared  under  the 
sanction  of  some  uncaulious.or  overzealons  manufacturers.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  the  passage  would  have  been  modified  according  to  our 
suggestion  if  it  had  not  been  given  too  late.  We  have  Ifess  hesitancy  in 
making  the  following  comments  upon  the  above  statement,  as  our  criti- 
cism is  not  of  the  committee,  but  of  the  manufaeturers  upon  whom  they 
relied.  Taking  the  words  in  their  literal  sense  there  is  no  material  in- 
accuracy in  this  statement ;  for  we  have  produced,  and  could  still  pro- 
duce substantially,  every  variety  of  wool  used  in  our  manufacture.  But 
in  the  sense  i]>  which  the  statement  will  be  commonly  accepted — that 
we  do  or  can  or  will  produce  advantageously,  profitably,  and  abun- 
dantly all  varieties  of  wool  required  in  manufacture,  the  statement,  we 
think,  is  inaccurate  and  unfortunate,  because  it  would  lead  to  the  dan- 
gerous conclusion  that  by  raising  the  wool  duties  high  enough  we  might 
so  develop  wool-growing  in  all  its  branches  as  to  make  us  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  a  foreign  supply  of  wool }  and  would  invalidate  what  is  no 
less  a  vital  part  of  our  existing  tariff  than  its  restrictive  policy — the 
provision  for  the  utmost  freedom  of  import  of  foreign  wools  required  for 
our  mills  consistent  with  the  protection  of  the  great  bulk  of  domestic 
wools.  Lest  we  drift  insensibly  into  the  dangerous  doctrine  of  restrict- 
ing the  importation  of  wool,  let  us  consider  the  practical  impossibility  of 
this  country's  supplying  all  the  varieties  of  wool  necessary  for  an  ad- 
vanced manufacture.  The  farmers  of  the  country  grow  wool  without 
tbe  slightest  respect  to  the  wants  of  manufacturers.  They  grow  the 
sheep  which  can  be  raised  and  bred  most  cheaply,  produce  the  heaviest 
fieeces  and  wool  fetching  the  most  remunerative  price.  Fortunately  the 
necessities  of  the  &rmer  and  manufacturer  have  re-acted  upon  each  other 
in  creating  a  wool,  with  a  demand  for  the  same,  which  is  most  profitable 
both  to  the  farmer  and  manufacturer.  This  wool,  essentially  of  merino 
blood,  but  possessing  peculiar  characteristics  derived  from  our  soil, 
elimate,  and  methods  of  culture,  is  known  as  American  fleece.  This 
wool,  of  unsurpassed  excellence  for  its  purposes,  supplies  the  great  bulk 
of  tbe  raw  material  tpnsumed  in  our  mills.  Its  possession  by  America 
i.s  a  piiceless  inheritance.  Its  destruction,  by  an  abolition  of  the  wool 
duties,  would  be  a  national  sacrilege. 

It  is^eedlesH  to  say  that  these  wools  do  not  supply  all  the  wants  of 
au  advanced  manufacture.  We  need  fine  wool  for  broadcloths  and  face 
goods  like  the  wool  from  the  Saxons  or  old  merinos.  Fifty  years  ago 
the  hills  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  and  even  Kew  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
and  Connecticut,  swarmed  with  sheep  of  this  race.  The  highest  prize 
l^iven  for  fine  wool  ^t  tbe  Great  London  Exhibition  wf^  ^warded  to  wool 
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gt>wii  in  Tennessee.  In  the  Pan  Handle  district  of  Pennsylvania  and 
hioy  the  Electoral  race,  producing  wools  equal  in  fineness  and  softness 
to  those  of  Sit^ria  and  Germany,  has  been  developed,  acclimated,  and 
hardened.  Bntthesepricelessflockshavebeen  permitted  to  be  absorbed 
into  the  coarser  American  merinos,  and  it  is  believed  that  scarcely  a  thou- 
sand remain  as  the  relics  of  the  Electoral  blood,  which  wa^  at  one  time  in- 
fused into  all  the  merino  flocks  of  the  country.  The  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Wool-Growers'  Association  exhibited  specimens  of  this 
wool  before  the  tariff  commission,  and  declared  that  a  duty  of  $2  a 
pound  would  not  revive  the  growth  of  this  wool  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio.  We  may  therefore  consider  it  as  established  that  the  culture  of 
this  wool,  the  indispensable  raw  material  for  a  most  imi)ortant  branch 
of  manufacture,  is  practically  impossible  in  this  country. 

We  have  produced  admirable  carpet  wools  in  Colorado,  equal  in  white- 
ness, length  of  staple,  and  strength  to  the  best  of  Cordova,  because  pro- 
ceeding from  sheep  of  the  same  race  imported  from  South  America  and 
Iklexico.  The  carpet- wool  sheep  produces  fleeces  averaging  from  2  to 
3  pounds  in  wefgjiit,  and  the  wool  bears  the  lowest  price  of  any  in  the 
market.  The  Colorado  grower  does  not  keep  his  Mexican  sheep  to  pro- 
duce carpet  wools,  but  to  breed  them  up,  by  crossing,  into  grades  of 
merinos  which  will  produce  clothing  wools  more  abundant  in  quantity, 
and  bring  higher  prices.  It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  well  recognized  by 
the  intelligent  wool-growers  of  the  country  that  carpet  wools  can  not  be 
grown  in  this  country  with  profit,  and  therefore  that  pfactically  they 
can  not  be  grown  at  all.  Foreign,  and  especially  the  semi-barbarous 
countries,  therefore,  must  always  supply  the  raw  material  of  our  carpet 
manufacture.  This  the  law  recognizes  by  placing  a  mere  revenue  duty 
on  carpet  wools,  and  this  not  to  protect  these  wools,  even  incidentally, 
but  only  to  cover  other  wools  which  might  be  brought  in,  surreptitiously 
or  accidentally,  under  the  classification  of  carpet  wools.  Without  at- 
tempting to  multiply  illustrations,  we  refer  to  one  other  variety  of  wool 
which  has  never  been  grown  in  this  country,  even  to  the  most  limited 
extent;  we  refer  to  the  soft  and  superfine  merino  combing  wools,  hitherto 
grown  in  perfection  only  in  Australia,  wooli^  which  constitute  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  the  high-cost  dress-goods  of  which  our  importation  is  so  enorm- 
ous. The  original  prototypes  of  these  wools  were  those  produced  by 
French  merinos;  but  the  French,  leading  the  world  in  the  fEibrication  of 
all-wool  dress-goods,  have  long  since  ceased  to  look  for  their  supply  at 
home,  aBd  rely  entirely  upon  Australian  importations.  These  wools  are 
produced  under  conditions  which  can  not  be  paralleled  in  any  other 
country,  with  the  advantages  of  unlimited  ranges  of  pai^ture  under  single 
ownership,  permitting  the  best  application  of  capital,  of  the  most  per- 
fectly ordered  arrangements  upon  the  broadest  aud  therefore  the  most 
economical  scale,  and  under  the  best  conceivable  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture and  climate.  » 

The  most  intelligent  American  wool-growers  who  have  visited  Aus- 
tralia have  been  forced  to  admit  that  the  Austfklian  colonies  have 
advantages  for  the  production  of  superfine  combing  wools  absolutely 
nuattaiuabie  in  this  country.  '  • 

The  prices  of  some  of  the  Australian  wools  of  this  class  here  must  be 
the  despair  of  the  American  grower.  Of  Sir  Samuel  Wilson's  clip  at 
Ercildoune,  in  1878— 

10  beet  bales  were  sold  at  average  price - 4    6 

27  best  bales  were  sold  at  average  price 4    4 

100  best  b£(fles  were  sold  at  average  pricel » ,., 3  11| 
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Wools  of  this  class,  and  brioging  these  prices,  are  indispensable  for 
the  production  of  a  class  of  dress-goods  of  which  the  fabric  known  as 
Henrietta  cloth,  produced  in  Bradfbrd  exclusively  for  consumption  in 
the  United  States,  is  a  type.  We  have  never  heard  of  an  attempt  to 
produce  wools  of  this  variety  in  the  United  States,  even  so  far  as  the 
importation  of  breeding  animals  adapted  to  this  purpose ;  and  we  be- 
lieve that  the  attempt  will  not  be  seriously  undertaken  under  the  pres- 
ent conditions  of  manufacture  in  the  United  States.  It  certainly  will 
not  be  made  until  the  fine  all-wool  dress-goods  manufacture  receives 
the  compensatory  duties  to  which  it  is  entitled.  In  the  mean  time  the 
wool-grower  will  derive  more  profit  from  the  heavier  fleeces,  which 
are  in  universal  demand,  the  average  of  Sir  Samuel  Wilsou^s  being  only 
3.50  pounds  to  the  fleece,  while  our  combing- wool  fleeces  are  nearly 
doable  that  weight.  So  that  of  this  variety  of  wool  we  may  safely  say 
it  is  not  grown,  nor  practically  capable  of  being  grown,  in  the  United 
States. 

We  have  given  the  above  illustrations  lest  we  might  seem  by  onr 
silence  to  give  countenance  to  the  notion  engendered  by  a  too  sanguine 
patriotism,  that  we  are  capable  of  advantageously  producing  in  this 
country  all  the  mw  material  required  for  a  vast  and  advancing  wool 
manufacture ;  aiid  lest  the  second,  but  nut  least,  object  of  the  existing 
wool  and  woolen  tariff  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  namely,  the  utmost 
freedom  of  wool  importation  consistent  with  protection  of  American- 
wool  production.  We  need  not  now  say  how  this  freedom  of  importation 
is  effected,  nor  repeat,  what  we  have  said  thousands  of  times,  that  it  is 
effected  by  the  compensatory  duties  on  manufactures,  which  place  the 
manufacturer  in  the  same  position  as  if  his  wool  were  free  from  duty, 
thus  enabling  him  to  import  freely. 

As  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  the  framers  of  the  tariff  of  1867,  the 
substructure  of  the  existing  wool  and  woolen  tariff,  we  feel  it  our  duty 
to  insist  upon  the  X)oint  that  restriction  and  freedom  of  importation 
were  equally  in  view  in  the  construction  of  that  tariff.  We  expressed 
our  views  upon  this  point  in  an  article  in  a  former  volume  of  this  bul- 
letin (Vol.  XV,  p.  63),  but  the  views  there  presented  are  so  pertinent  to 
points  now  under  consideration  that  we  repeat  them  in  the  present  con- 
nection. 

In  the  article  referred  to,  after  insisting  upon  the  position  that  the 
sudden  and  exceptional  demand  for  raw  material  in  our  manufactures 
must  be  supplied  by  importations,  and  that  therefore  a  wise  tariff,  while 
increasing  the  production  of  domestic  raw  material  by  protection,  never 
overlooks  the  necessity  of  a  limited^  importation,  we  say : 

We  know  from  iDtimate  knowledge  that  these  were  the  views  of  Dr.  RandaU,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Hammond,  and  the  other  wise  wool-growers,  under  whose  counsels 
the  wool  tariff  of  1867  was  framed.  The  ahle  arguments  which  they  made  at  that 
time  for  the  protection  of  wool  are  preserved,  but  nothing  can  be  fonnd  in  them 
which  savors  of  the  new  doctrine  that  the  United  States  can  and  should  produce  aJl 
the  wools  required  for  domestic  consumption.  They  distinctly  recognized  that  the 
carpet  wools  grown  in  semi -barbarous  conn  tries  would  not  be  grown  here,  iipon  the 
principle  that  *'  the  farmer  will  not  grow  rye  when  he  can  grow  wheat ;"  and  that 
the  superfine  broadcloth  wools  would  not  be  grown  here  because  no  prices  could  be 
obtained  for  them  equal  to  the  cost  of  production.  In  all  the  discussions  leading  to 
that  tariff  the  necessity  for  importations  of  wool  was  insisted  upon  by  the  manufact- 
urers and  freely  conceded  by  the  wool-growers.  The  specific  duty  conceded  to  man- 
utactnrors  was  given  upon  the  expressly  declared  ground  that  the  manufacturer 
might  be  placed  in  the  same  position  as  if  his  wools  were  free  of  duty— that  is,  that 
with  the  specific  duty  the  domestic  manufacturer  might  be  able  to  import  his  wools 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  foreign  manufacturer.  The  whole  structure  of  the  tariff 
contemplated  a  power  on  the  part'  of  the  mauiilactnrer  to  supply  his  exceptional  wants 
by  foreign  wools  in  spite  of  the  |  rotection  given  to  domestic  wools.    The  very  classi- 
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fication  of  wools  for  duty — ^a  distin^nishing  feature  of  the  wool  tariff— was  made 
with  as  much  reference  to  importation  aa  to  protection.  The  highest  duty  was 
placed  upon  first-class  wools,  heoanse  as  they  could  he  grown  most  abundantly  here 
ihe  necessity  for  their  importation  was  the  least.  Although  restriction  of  the  fonni- 
dahly  competing  wools  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  intended,  it  is  certain  that  the  prohibit- 
ory efiect  which  has  resulted  from  the  increased  duties  upon  those  wools  was  neTer 
contemplated.  A  lower  daty  was  placed  upon  the  second-class  wools,  less  abun- 
dantly produced  here,  to  facilitate  their  importation.  And  upon  the  third-class  wools 
a  mere  revenue  duty  was  imposed,  that  there  should  be  no  restriction  upon  importa- 
tions. Thus  importation,  no  less  than  protection,  was  carefully  provided  for  in  the 
Joint  councils  wnich  framed  the  tariff. 

When  the  measure  came  into  operation  the  manufacturers,  without  objection  from 
the  wool-growers,  freely  proclaimed  their  purpose  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the  op- 
portunities to  import  their  needed  wools.  The  ''address"  to  Congress  adopted bj 
the  second  Joint  convention  of  wool-growers  and  manufactnrere  held  at  Syracuse  od 
December  30, 1871,  declared  facility  of  importation  to  be  one  of  the  happy  resnite  of 
the  new  tariff  policy.    It  sajrs : 

''The  scheme  for  neutralizing  the  duties  on  raw  material  has  been  found  to  work 
admirably  in  practical  operation.  By  securing  this  specific  neutralizing  duty  the 
manufacturer  is  enabled  to  import  such  wools  as  are  not  grown  here,  or  not  aban- 
dantly.  For  some  time  the  error  extensively  prevailed  among  manufacturers  that 
the  tariff  shut  them  out  from  foreign  wools,  and  complaint  was  either  willfully  or 
erroneously  made  that  we  could  not  manufacture  fine  cloths,  as  few  superfine  wools 
were  erown  here,  while  the  tarifi'  excluded  them  from  abroad.  This  error  is  now  ex- 
ploded, as  is  demonstrated  by  the  large  importations  made  during  the  last  year  of 
fine  wools  from  Australia  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  crowning  merit  of  the 
existing  tariff  is  that  it  completely  reconciles  the  apparently  inconsistent  objects  of 
protecting  the  American  wool-grower  and  giving  the  fullest  freedom  of  importatioo 
\o  the  manufacturer." 

So  broad-minded  were  the  leading  wool- growers  of  that  day,  and  so  qnick  to  see 
that  the  common  interests  of  the  national  wool  industry  required  facilities  for  ob- 
taining abroad  raw  material  not  produced  here,  that  they  made  common  cause  with 
the  manufacturers  in  efforts  to  repeal  duties  upon  Australian  wools  overlooked  in  the 
tariff  of  1867.  This  was  the  10  per  cent,  duty  upon  Australian  wool  when  imported 
from  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  February,  1871,  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Manufacturers'  Association  addressed  the  executive  committee  of  the  Wool- 
Growers  Association,  expressing  with  the  utmost  frankness  their  desire  to  have 
greater  facilities  for  importing  Australian  wool  from  London.  They  speak  thus 
plalnlv : 

"The  manufacturers  of  fine  face  goods,  doeskins,  meltons,  etc.,  require  for  their 
fabrics,  as  yon  are  aware,  superfine  and  clean  wool^  of  which  there  is  an  Inadequate 
supply  for  the  full  demand  of  the  needs  in  this  country.  The  deficiency  of  wools  of 
the  qualities  of  staple  required  for  the  manufacture  referred  to  can  be  most  advan- 
tageously supplied  from  Australia.'' 

Tbey  go  on  to  show  that  the  imposition  of  a  10  per  cent,  duty  not  contemplated 
in  the  tarifi'  of  1867  was  a  violation  of  the  clear  intent  of  that  tariff  to  place  the 
manufacturer  on  precisely  the  same  terms  as  the  foreign  manufacturer  in  respect 
to  the  importation  of  wool.  The  appeal  closes  with  a  request  for  the  active  co- 
operation of  the  wool-growers  for  the  repeal  of  the  duty.  To  this  the  president  of 
the  National  Wool-Growers'  Association,  Dr.  Randall,  promptly  replied,  saying: 

"  I  have  submitted  your  communication  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Wool-Growers'  Association,  and  ato  authorized  to  say  that  in  their  judg- 
ment the  claim  made  by  you  that  the  imposition  of  the  10  per  cent,  duty  on  the 
wools  referred  to  should  be  abrogated  by  law  or  departmental  construction  is 
reasonable  and  Just." 

The  result  of  this  co-operation  w^as  the  repeal  of  the  10  per  cent,  duty  referred 
to  in  1872.  That  repeal  did  more  to  increase  the  importation  of  Anstr^ian  wools 
than  the  same  amount  of  reduction  effected  in  the  tarifi'  of  1883.  But  the  intelli- 
gent wool-growers  of  that  day  were  not  alarmed  by  the  slight  increase  of  im- 
portation of  a  class  of  wools  too  expensive  and  of  too  limited  a  demand  to  make 
any  serious  competition  with  the  great  bulk  of  our  domestic  wools,  and  they  saw 
that  any  restriction  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  our  sheep 
husbandry  would  be  injurious  to  the  cause  of  wool  protection.  For  this  reason 
Dr.  Randall  planted  himself  firmly  against  any  increase  of  doty  upon  carpet  wools. 
When  certain  extremists  among  the  wool-growers  suggested  a  provision  tiiat  all 
kinds  and  classes  of  wool  which  furnish  any  clothing  or  combing  wool  should  pay 
the  same  duties  as  are  provided  for  those  two  classes  he  rebuKed  them  in  these 
cogent  words: 

*'What  would  be  the  consequence  of  such  a  tarifi' f  From  the  large  amount  of 
VQol  per  yard  necessarily  used  in  carpet«  the  imposing  of  classes  1  aud  ^  dutiea  would 
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raise  the  prices  of  these  fabrics  to  aa  oppressive  pitch  on  small  consan^ers  of  small 
means.  They  now  have  to  pay  for  them  all  they  care  to  do.  We  do  not  believe  in 
eneooraging  popular  extravagance;  bnt  we  do  believe  in  placing  no  unnecessary  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  the  widest  popular  enjoyment  of  those  comrorts  and  adornments 
which  both  indicate  and  produce  taste,  culture,  and  ail  that  goes  to  make  up  civili- 
zation. Lej^islators  have  no  right  to  render  such  ei^joyments  less  attainable  by  en- 
hancing their  cost  without  the  most  stringent  reasons.  If  protecting  duties  on  car- 
pet wools  were  necessary  to  foster  an  existing  and  important  national  husbandry 
which  is  essential  to  the  public  subsistence,  to  tne  general  agriculture  of  the  country, 
and  to  the  utilization  of  the  vast  portions  of  the  public  domain,  as  is  the  case  with 
clothing  aud  combing  wool  husbandry,  then  those  duties  would  be  as  Justifiable  in 
ono  instance  as  the  other,  and  the  same  ultimate  compensation  would  be  made  to  the 
consumer  by  the  reduction  of  prices  caused  by  domestic  competition.  Bnt  duties 
equal  to  those  on  clothing  and  combing  wools  will  not  now  nor  probably  for  generations 
to  come  lead  to  any  extensive  production  of  carpet  wools  in  our  country,  because  it 
woald  cost  as  much  or  more  per  pound  to  grow  them  as  to  grow  the  former,  aod  the 
aggregate  value  ot  wool  and  mutton  would  be  less.  For  our  growers,  then,  to  ipsist 
that  carpet  wools  should  perpetually  pay  the  same  duties  as  tbe  seriously  competing 
woola,  because  a  comparatively  small  amount  can  be  and  is  used  in  clothing  and 
combing  fabrics,  when,  too,  as  already,  said,  this  use  finds  an  equivalent  in  the  use  of 
the  latter  in  carpets,  would  betray  a  selfishness  so  inordinate  that  It  could  not  fail  to 
disgust  the  great  mass  of  our  people." 

We  see  Uy  the  foregoing  considerations  and  extracts  that  two  objects  were  equally 
in  view  in  the  framing  oi  the  tariff  system  of  1867 — absolute  protection  to  the  wool- 
grower  and  a  qualified  protection  to  the  manufacturer  through  the  utmost  freedom 
to  import  raw  materials  consistent  with  protection  to  the  grower.  This  reconciling 
of  restriction  and  freedom,  the  most  difiBcult  of  all  economical  problems,  is  the  essen- 
tial condition  of  a  wise  tariff  policy.  In  no  branch  of  industry  is  the  difficulty  so 
great,  in  none  has  the  solution  been  bo  triumphant.  In  the  study  of  political  ques- 
tions we  go  back  to  the  fathers  to  interpret  the  Constitution ;  so  must  we  go  back  tp 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  of  onr  industry,  the  tariff  of  1867 — still,  like  our  po- 
litical constitution,  substantially  unimpaired,  notwithstanding  its  amendments — and 
strengthen  the  system,  if  we  would  have  it  endure,  by  partiSdng  of  the  spirit  of  its 
framers. 

11. 

A  very  serious  difficulty  attendiog  aproperrea(\jnstnientof  the  wool 
and  wooieu  tariff  is  the  unauthorized  confidence  of  many  sincereand  true 
protectionists,  both  among  statesmen  and  manufacturers,  that  the  im- 
]>osition  of  higher  protective  duties  will  be  made  possible  through  the 
unquestioned  advance  of  protective  sentiment  In  the  west  and  south, 
and  through  the  change  in  the  political  majorities  in  Congress  which 
will  result  therefrom.  This  opinion  largely  prevails  in  the  most  impor- 
tant center  of  wool  manufacture  in  the  country — the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. And  some  encouragement  has  been  given  by  its  manufacturers 
to  the  extremists  among  the  wool-growers  that  the  wool  duties  of  the 
tariff  of  1867  may  be  restored,  provided  there  is  a  simultaneous  resto- 
ration of  the  duties  on  manufacturers  under  that  tariff.  We  think  this 
policy  au  unwise  one.  It  recognizes  the  extremists  of  Ohio  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  wool-growing  sentiment  of  the  country,  which  is  not 
correct.  It  encourages  an  agitation  for  higher  duties  on  wool  which,  if 
continued,  will  end  in  their  total  abolition;  and  it  represses  the  growth 
of  conservative  sentiment  so  strongly  beginning  to  manifest  itself  in 
Illinois,  Michigan,  New  York,  and  the  trans- Mississippi  regions  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  wool-growers  require  no  change  whatever  in  the 
existing  tariff.  An  advance  of  protective  sentiment  in  the  South  and 
West  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  wool  manufacturers,  who  represent 
the  East,  the  traditional  object  of  sectional  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
South  and  West.  The  manufacturers,  moreover,  are  supposed  to  rep- 
resent^high-cost  clothing ;  and  ^^  untaxed  clothing^  is  now  to  be  the  war- 
cry  of  the  leading  section  of  the  dominant  political  party.  How  perilous, 
then,  is  the  position  of  the  wool  manufactiirer  in  any  new  agitation  of 
59  TAB 
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the  tariff  on  the  flooc  of  Congress.  We  think  it  quite  possible  that  in 
the  event  of  a  change  in  the  political  majority  in  Oongress,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  I^orth  and  East,  the  wool  duties  of  1867  might  be 
restored.  But -to  restore  the  woolen  duties  would  be  hardJy  less  a  mir- 
acle than  forcing  back  the  waters  of  Jordan.  The  people  have  gained 
by  the  reduction  of  1883  a  remission  of  over  20  per  cent,  apon  their 
clothiugf  which  they  are  incorrectly  taught  to  believp  is  a  redaction  to 
the  same  extent  of  the  cost  of  their  cloth.  Is  it  conceivable  that  they 
will  consent  to  give  this  op  to  carry  out  a  compact  of  wool  growers  and 
manufacturers  f  The  wool  growers  may,  with  utmost  good  faith,  pledge 
their  best  efforts :  but  what  power  have  they  of  binding  Congress  to 
such  action  that  the  two  measures  restoring  duties  on  wool  and  woolent» 
shall  stand  or  fall  together  ?  What  power  could  the '  manofacturers 
wield  for  the  restoration  of  the  woolen  duties  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
they  originally  consented  to  the  reduction  f  What  influence  could  thev 
have  in  face  of  the  indifference  of  the  West,  the  old  war  animosities  of 
the  South,  the  wanipg  political  power  of  the  East  and  North,  and,  above 
all,  against  the  popular  prejudice  engendered  by  the  demagogue.s- 
clamor  of  ^^  untaxed  clothing  "f  We  say  that  Ihe  wool  duties  might  be 
restored,  but  the  woolen  duties  never.  What  then  would  be  the  position 
of  the  wool  grower  f  His  victory  would  indeed  be  a  barren  one.  He 
would  have  admitted  wool  in  the  most  ruinous  of  all  forms,  that  of 
goods.  He  would  have  destroyed  his  customers  and  have  got  his  iu 
creased  wool  duties  at  the  cost  of  his  market.  Of  course  such  a  state 
of  things  could  not  continue  long.  The  wool  manufacturers  of  the 
country,  who  saved  the  wool  tariff  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  would 
rise  en  masse.  The  wool  tariff  would  be  swept  away  as  with  a  whirl- 
wind. And  then  destruction  of  flocks,  dispersion  of  labor,  lowering  of 
wages,  increased  cost  of  clothing,  increased  cost  of  animal  food,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  depression,  affecting  sympathetically  the  whole 
nation,  would  follow,  and  all  because  a  few  political  maohinators  rep- 
resenting the  unthinking  masses  of  the  wool-growers  of  the  country 
would  not  "  let  well  enough  alone." 

The  obvious  reason  why  the  raising  of  the  duties  on  wool  without  a 
corresponding  restoration  of  the  duties  on  woolens  would  be  ruinous 
both  to  manufacturers  and  producers  is  that  insufficient  compensatory 
duties  on  manufactures  give  the  foreigner  the  command  of  our  market, 
and  displace  domestic  with  foreign  products.  This  has  been  remarka- 
bly and  most  unhappily  demonstrated  by  the  situation  of  the  worsted- 
cloth  industry  in  this  country  since  the  tariff  legislation  of  1883.  That 
law  not  only  largely,  and  we  think  unduly,  reduced  the  duties  on  goods 
to  correspond  wjth  the  reduction  on  wool,  but  a  construction  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  as  we  believe  against  the  manifest  intent  of  the 
law,  that  worsted  cloths  are  not  woolen  cloths,  still  further  reduced  the 
proportion  of  the  compensatory  duties  on  worsted  cloths  to  the  duty  on 
the  wool  of  which  they  are  made.  In  a  paper  prepared  for  the  Senate  ' 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  published  in  a  former  number  of  this  volume, 
we  showed  that  these  importations  of  worsted  cloths,  under  unduly  re- 
duced compensatory  duties  on  manufactures  of  wool,  were  peculiarly 
disastrous  to  the  wool-growers  of  the  older  States  producing  mei-ino 
combing  wools — the  very  States  most  needing  encouragement  of  wool 
production  on  account  of  their  high-priced  lands  and  limited  ranges  of 
pasturage.  We  showed  by  official  tables  of  importations  that  in  the  year 
1884  4,591,215  pounds,  and  in  1885  5,903,994  pounds  of  foreign  wool,  in 
the  shape  of  manufactured  goods,  were  brought  into  this  country  in  ex- 
cess of  the  importation  of  goods  of  like  character  in  1883,  to  the  detri- 
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ment  of  our  own  manufa^tarers  and  in  an  eqnal  degree  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  wool.  The  paper  containing  these  statements,  with  many 
others  confirmatory  of  the  point  that  the  redaction  of  the  compensa- 
tory dnties  on  worsted  was  fi^r  more  injnrions  to  the  wool-growers  of  the 
older  States  than  the  redaction  of  the  dnties  on  wool  ander  the  tariff  of 
1883,  were  largely  circulated  in  the  West.  They  were  commented  npon 
with  approbation  by  the  leading  wool  and  agricaltaral  journals,  were 
approved  by  formal  resolntions  of  the  Association  of  Wool  Dealers  of 
Philadelphia,  by  a  personal  letter  of  the  secretary  of  the  I^ational  Wool- 
Growers'  Association,  and  last  and  not  least  by  the  personal  admission 
of  the  president  of  the  Wool-Growers'  Association  of  Ohio.  To  correct 
this  evil  reqnired  the  passage  by  Congress  of  only  a  brief  amendment,  the 
Dawes  amendment,  declaratory  of  the  anqnestioned  intent  of  Congress 
in  the  imposition  of  the  worsted-cloth  duties.  The  knit-goods  legisla- 
tion of  1882  shows  that  Congress,  however  adverse  to  increasing  duties, 
will  notrefase  to  do  justice  to  industries  injured  by  wrong  construction 
of  the  law.  Why  can  not  the  intelligent  wool-growers  of  the  country,  in- 
stead of  agitating  a  restoration  of  wool  duties  which  is  so  obviously  im- 
practicable without  the  ruinous  consequence  of  impairing  the  protection 
to  the  manufacturer,  join  the  manufacturers  in  urging  a  clearly  prac- 
ticable measure,  which  would  be  equally  advantageous  to  bothi 

III. 

The  last  and  most  serious  difficulty  attending  tarifT  legislation  on 
wool  manufactures  is  the  popular  prejudice  which  exists,  or  has  l)een 
m})de  to  seem  to  exist,  against  taxing  clothing,  which  in  our  climate  is 
the  second  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  writer  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  see  how  widely  this  prejudice  has  extended  by  observing  its 
prevalence  even  in  the  Tariff  Commission,  a  body  of  men  all  of  protect- 
ive proclivities,  yet  from  whom  the  woolen  manufactures  received  the 
most  dangerous  reductions  applied  to  any  industry.  This  clamor  for 
untaxed  clothing  is  made  by  demagogues  and  political  partisans,  in 
the  assumed  interest  of  the  workingman.  It  does  not  come  from  the 
workingmen  themselves,  for  there  is  no  more  general  subject  of  comment 
and  congratulation  among  this  class  of  our  people  than  the  diminished  cost 
which,  whether  they  admit  it  or  not,  is  so  clearly  the  result  of  a  pro- 
tected wool  manufacture.  Among  the  countless  manifestoes  which  have 
issued  from  laboring  men  within  the  last  year  or  two  proclaiming  the 
burdens  which  oppress  them,  we  do  not  remember,  to  have  seen  the  bur- 
den of  high-cost  olfcthing  from  a  protective  tariff  once  referred  to. 

Besides  the  demagogues,  politicians,  and  importers  of  foreign  goods, 
the  most  active  fomenters  of  prejadice  against  the  woolen  manufacture 
are  purely  literary  men,  professors  and  ^students  in  colleges,  and  the 
fashionable  young  men  in  our  great  cities,  with  whom  contempt  for 
American  products  is  a  claim  for  social  distinction — ^aclassof  men  who 
have  the  habits  and  tastes,  if  not  the  means  of  the  wealthiest  classes, 
and  who  aim  to  distinguish  themselves  in  dress  as  well  as  manners 
from  the  working  classes.  They  join  with  the  demagogues  and  politi- 
cians in  denouncing  the  burdens  of  the  woolen  tariff  upon  the  working- 
men.  But  their  real  grievance  is  not  here,  but  in  the  operation  of  the 
woolen  tariff,  accordingtoitsmostjustiflableintent,ofplacing  the  highest 
duty  upon  the  rich  man's  goods,  of  making  it  bear  where  it  can  be  most 
easily  borne,  upon  the  consumers  of  fine  goods  and  novelties  and  select 
styles  of  exclusive  foreign  production,  articles  which  are  not  necessa- 
ries but  luxuries,  and  desirable  rather  for  theirexclusiveness  than  their 
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inherent  excellence.  We  are  forced  to  believe  that  free-trade  f«n* 
timent  in  oar  colleges  and;  among  the  fashionable  yonng  men  of  oar 
cities  is  not  fonnded  npon  any  matured  economical  opinion,  bat  apon 
the  ignoble  object  with  these  yoang  men  of  getting  their  own  clothe.s 
more  cheaply  and  making  more  display  with  less  means — ^a  motive  not 
ignoble  in  itself,  bat  because  it  is  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  work- 
ingmen,  the  national  progress  in  the  arts,  and  independence  of  the  na- 
tion, and  because  it  is  so  completely  the  opposite  of  that  patriotism 
which  made  the  very  class  of  young  men  whom  we  have  in  view  so 
glorious  in  the  great  struggle  for  national  existence. 

Whatever  may  be  the  reason,  there  is  no  branch  of  the  tarifiT  which 
is  the  subject  of  such  general  interest  as  that  relating  to  wool  mano- 
factures.  It  reminds  us  of  the  celebrated  case  of  Poor  Peter  Peebles 
V.  Plainstanes,  in  which  every  unfledged  advocate  in  Edinburgh  tried 
^^  his  whittle.''  It  is  a  very  curious  fact  that  there  is  no  branch  of  in- 
dustry in  which  those  directly  and  practically  engaged  in  the  pursuit  are 
supposed  to  know  so  little,  and  laymen  and  outsiders  so  mnch.  Toaog 
professors  of  political  economy,  discarding  all  the  opinions  which  the 
manufacturers  regard  as  authority,  and  falling  back  only  apon  those 
which  the  manufacturers  repudiate,  write  whole  books  upon  the  wooleo 
tariff,  and  pronounce  ex  cathedra  upon  questions  upon  which  practical 
men  speak  with  diffidence.  We  know  no  practical  manufactarer  who 
would  pretend  to  speak  with  authority  upon  any  branch  of  the  wool 
manufacture  except  his  own ;  but  these  doctrinaires  assume  to  be  mas- 
ters of  every  detail  required  for  the  construction  of  the  most  difficult 
of  all  tariffs.  We  have  just  seen  it  announced  that  the  students  of 
Harvard  University  are  to  enlighten  the  country  with  essays  apon  the 
wool  and  woolen  tariff  in  competition  for  prizes  offered  by  the  Cobdeu 
Club.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  academi- 
cal learning  of  the  country  is  coming  to  our  rescue  in  a  discussion  of 
a  question  which  the  statesmen  and  practical  men  of  the  country  hare 
found  to  be  the  most  delicate,  intricate,  and  difficult  in  the  whole  range 
of  our  tariff  legislation.  This  presumption  of  charlatanism  and  igno- 
rance we  might  pass«by  with  the  contempt  or  indifference  which  it  de- 
serves, if  it  were  not  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  that  i>opular 
prejudice  against  the  wool  manufacture,  which,  arresting  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  through  a  constant  apprehension  of  unfavorable  legis- 
lation, IS  the  most  influential  cause  of  the  comparatively  slow  extension 
of  the  wool  manufacture  in  the  United  States. 

We  must  here  digress  for  a  moment  from  our  line  of  thought  to  expreSvS 
our  obligations  to  a  vast  class  of  our  citizens  and  large  sections  of  our 
country  fiom  whom,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  last  twenty  years,  the 
wool  manufacture  has  received  the  most  generous  support.  No  section 
of  the  country  and  no  body  of  our  people  have  done  so  much  to  counter- 
act the  prejudice  fomented  in  the  east  and  our  great  cities  against  the 
wool  manufacturers  a«  the  great  West  and  its  farmers  and  wool- growers. 
From  whom  has  our  manufacture  found  such  eloquent  and  effective  de- 
fense of  its  interests  as  from  Western  statesmen aud  the  representatives 
of  purely  agricultural  constituencies — as  from  Garfield,  in  his  famous 
minority  report,  Sherman,  Delano  (of  old  times),  Bingham,  Lawrence, 
Brown,  McKinley — or  as  from  the  practical  wool-growers,  Randall, Mont- 
gomery, nammond,  Garland,  Markham,  Bissel,  Archer.  It  is  becau.ne 
these  men  and  the  great  agricnltural  constituencies  which  they  repre- 
sent stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  manufacturers  for  fifteen  years 
in  all  asvSaultH  made  npon  the  woolen  tariff'  that  the  wool  manufactur- 
ers of  the  United  States,  forgetting  later  and  minor  differences  in  gnUi- 
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tude  for  past  obligations,  are  now  bringing  to  bear  all  the  influence  of 
their  vast  industry  against  the  repeal  of  duties  on  wool. 

Both  political  economical  parties  agree,  or  profess  to  agree,  that  no 
tariff  revision  should  be  permitted  to  disturb  the  interests  of  the  great 
national  industries  and  of  the  workmen  dependent  upon  them.  Who 
are  so  capable  of  determining  the  interests  of  a  national  industry  as  the 
men  who  constitute  it,  who  live  in  it,  are  wrapped  up  in  it,  who  make 
it  a  part  of  their  very  being,  who  are  masters  of  all  its  secrets,  whose 
every  day  observations  teacn  them  more  than  ever  was  written  in  books, 
and  whose  daily  thought  is  a  series  of  perpetual  questionings  and  un- 
conscious judgments  as  to^ts  interests  f  The  common  sense  of  man- 
kind recognizes  the  authority  which  should  be  conceded  to  superior  and 
peculiar  knowledge  growing  out  of  special  study.  We  do  not  attempt 
to  build  bridges  without  a  civil  engineer,  ships  without  naval  construct- 
ors, or  important  edifices  without  architects.  We  trust  our  lives  to  the 
skilled  physician,  our  property  to- the  trained  lawyer,  the  education  of 
our  sous  to  the  trained  teachers,  and  armies  in  war  to  West  Point 
officers.  All  the  manufacturing  nations  of  Europe  have  recognized  the 
authority  due  to  special  acknowledge  and  practical  experience  by  the 
deference  which  is  paid  to  manufacturers  in  all  legislative  or  ad- 
ministrative measures  affecting  the  industries.  I^o  popular  clamor  is 
ever  heard  in  Europe  against  the  great  national  industries.  Such  a 
damor  would  be  held  to  be  nothing  less  than  disloyalty  to  the  nation. 
The  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  themselves  dictated  the  policy  which 
relinquished  direct  protection  to  manufactures  for  tbebetterprotection 
to  them  of  free  raw  materials  for  their  mills  and  cheaper  food  for  their 
workmen.  The  interests  of  France  and  Germany  demanded  the  policy 
of  protection,  and  the  great  industries  of  these  countries  have  literally 
dictated  the  tariff  duties  required  for  their  interests  in  the  judgment  of 
the  manufacturers. 

While  in  Europe  the  judgnient  of  the  great  industries  is  held  to  be 
supreme  and  unquestionable  in  regard  to  their  interests,  in  the  half  a 
dozen  or  more  attempts  for  tariff  revision  by  revenue  reformers  within 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  the  opinions  of  manufacturers  have  been 
practically  ignored.  In  the  Wood  tariff'  revision  hearings  were  directly 
refused  to  the  industries.  Hearings  to  manufacturers  were  permitted 
as  to  the  first  Morrison  bill,. but  their  suggestions  were  totally  disre- 
garded. No  hearing  was  permitted  as  to  the  last  Morrison  bill.  What 
better  evidence  could  we  have  than  this  refusal  of  revenue  reformers 
to  gain  wisdom  where  there  is  most  experience,  light  where  there  is 
most  knowledge,  advice  where  there  is  the  most  matured  judgment,  that 
their  pretended  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  industries  is  a  sham 
and  a  pretense,  and  but  a  thin  disguise  for  a  deep-seated  hostility  to 
the  existing  organizations  of  American  industry  f 

We  believe  the  industries  should  insist  upon  the  right  to  determine 
in  their  utmost  details  the  measures  of  legislation  suited  to  their  inter- 
ests ;  that  the  work  of  the  financial  committees  of  Congress  should  be 
judicial  rather  than  initiative ;  and  that  their  chief  function  should  be 
to  determine  what  is  the  truest,  the  most  reliable,  and  most  authorita- 
tive expression  of  the  industries  themselves  as  to  the  measures  affect- 
ing their  interests. 

The  efforts  of  the  industries,  therefore,  should  not  be  directed  so  much 
to  Congress  as  to  themselves — to  perfecting  their  respective  organiza- 
tions; to  uniting  uiK>n  a  common  policy;  to  settling  differences  of 
opinion  within  themselves ;  to  making  mutual  concessions  where  there 
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is  conflict*  of  interest;  to  selecting  the  men  of  ripest  ezperienee^  of 
broadest  views,  and  of  most  nnselflsh  purposes  ta  be  the  exponents  d 
their  policy.    Above  all,  let  the  industries  feel  that  the  responsibility 
of  wise  tariff  legislation  does  not  rest  upon  Congress,  but  on  themselveN 
A  tariff  suited  to  the  necessities  of  the  nation  and  adapted  to  its  mo^t 
complete  development  must  emanate  directly  from  the  industries  which 
legislation  affects.    The  tariffs  of  1824, 1828,  and  1842  were  constnicted 
in  the  interest  of  the  national  industries  and  from  their  inspiratioD. 
The  tariff's  of  1846  and  1857  were  constructed  by  economical  theorists 
and  political  partisans  in  defiance  of  the  industries.    They  consequently 
proved  ruinous  to  the  country,  and  not  a  scrap  of  them  in  theory  or  detail 
survives.    The  existing  tariff  system  is  based  upon  the  two  Morrill  tanf^ 
and  the  tariff  of  1867.    Mr.  Morrill's  marvelous  success  did  not  proeet<! 
so  much  from  his  genius  and  intuitive  suggestions  as  from  a  faculty 
higher  than  any  genius,  which  this  statesman  possesses  in  a  degree 
unequaled  by  any  other  in  the  country — with  perhaps  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Kclley — of  ascertaining  in  the  minutest  details  the  wants  of  everr 
interest  in  connection  with  tariff  legislation.    The  tariff  of  1867  was 
wholly  framed  by  the,  two  interests  which  it  concerned.    The  existing 
tariff  system,  compounded  substantially  from  the  three  tarifb  last  re 
ferred  to,  has  endured  for  over  twenty  years — a  longer  period  than  has 
been  permitted  to  any  other  tariff  system  in  our  history,  because  it  \s 
an  embodiment  of  the  industrial  sentiment  of  the  country  and  is  founded 
upon  the  representations  which  tbe  respective  industries  have  made  of 
tbeir  necessities  in  connection  with  tariff  legislation. 

It  the  position  which  we  so  earnestly  insist  upon,  that  tariff  legislation, 
so  far  as  respects  the  industries,  should  be  absolutely  controlled  and 
directed  by  the  industrial  sentiment  of  the  country,  be  correct,  what 
shall  we  say  of  a  tariff  revision  whose  advocates  deny  the  right  of  the 
industries  to  speak  with  any  authority  upon  matters  concerning  tbeir 
interests,  who  claim  that  as  interested  parties  the  industries  should  nut 
be  heard  at  all,  and  whose  avowed  object  is  to  destroy  the  inflnencc 
which  tbe  national  industry  has  exerted  for  the  last  thirty  years  upon 
tariff  legislation  f  Can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  position  which  tbo 
wool  manufacturers  of  the  country  should  take  as  to  such  a  revision, 
in  which  they  would  be  certain  to  gain  nothing  and  would  risk  every- 
thing?  Let  them,  then,  plant  themselves  more  firmly  than  ever  npoo 
the  position  which  they  took  with  such  wonderful  unanimity  in  their 
addresses  to  Secretary  Manning  and  Congress — namely,  there  shall  be 
no  change  in  the  duties  on  wool,  either  by  reduction  or  increase ;  the 
duties  on  wool  manufactures  shall  remain  unchanged,  and  the  system 
of  compound,  or  compensatory,  and  direct  duties  on  wool  manufactures 
shall  remain  in  its  utmost  strictness;  there  shall  be  no  tariff  legislation 
as  to  wool  manufactures  except  to  carry  out  the  unquestioned  intent  of 
the  law  ,wbere  it  has  been  defeated  by  administrative  constructions. 
Let  the  wool-growers  of  the  country  stand  by  the  manufacturers  in 
these  positions,  and  we  will  make  a  bulwark  of  industrial  defense,  not 
only  for  ourselves  but  others,  against  which  the  I  Ulows  of  free  trade 
shall  beat  in  vain. 
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THE  PBOPOSITIOir  TO  MAXE  WOOL  f  BES. 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Tbuitt  said :  I  am  opposed  to  that  provision  of  the 
Mills  tariflF  bill  which  admits  wool  free  of  duty,  for  the  reason  that  free 
wool  would  be  of  no  lasting  benefit  to  the  American  manufacturer.  It 
is  stated  as  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  this  policy  should  be 
adopted  that  the  manufacturer  would  obtain  bis  wool  so  much  cheaper. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  abolitiqn  of  wool  duties  would  result  in  the  cheap- 
ening of  that  article  to  the  extent  of  the  duty  now  paid,  there  is  abun- 
dant reason  for  opposing  it,  for  every  pound  of  wool  and  every  yard  of 
goods  n(/w  in  the  hands  of  dealers,  merchants,  and  manufacturers  would 
decline  in  value  to  a  corresponding  extent;  and,  as  every  sheep  in  the 
land  must  share  in  the  depreciation,  the  immediate  loss  would  be  so 
great  as  to  be  almost  incalculable.  Every  mill  in  the  country  would 
be  compelled  to  stop ;  thousands  of  operatives  now  happily  employed 
would  be  thrown  upon  the  streets,  and  millions  of  yards  of  goods  would 
be  placed  in  the  auction  rooms  for  sale  at  prices  that  could  only  entail 
a  fearful  loss  to  the  mauufacturers ;  and  while  in  tbis  weal^ened  condi- 
tion the  tide  of  foreign  importation  would  come  rushing  in  like  some 
vast  tidal  wave,  stifling  and  burying  out  of  sight  the  indiivStries  of 
America,  and  years  might  elapse  before  they  again  recovered  from  the 
evil  effects  of  this  ill-advised  measure. 

Free  raw  material  is  the  pioneer  of  free  goods,  for  we  can  not  expect 
that  the  wool  grower  will  consent  to  a  policy  of  protection  which  em- 
braces everything  he  buys,  and  excludes  every  article  which  he  pro- 
duces and  wants  to  sell. 

The  success  of  woolen  manufacturing  in  this  country  is  founded  upon 
sheep  husbandry  at  home,  and  the  wool-grower  is  just  as  much  entitled 
to  protection  upon  the  wool  in  which  he  invests  his  capital  and  which 
he  exerts  his  skill  to  produce,  as  the  manufacturer  who  asks  for  a  tariff 
iu  order  that  he  may  put  it  into  goods;  and  I  conceive  that  it  is  not 
onl^'fair  and  honest,  but  that  the  very  success  of  our  business  depends 
upon  the  support  we  give  to  the  wool-grower.  To  admit  wool  free  of 
duty  means  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  destruction  of  sheep-raising 
for  wool  iu  America. 

We  have  seen  the  clip  of  this  country  grow  under  a  protective  tariff 
iroin  160,000,000  pounds  in  1866  to  about  320,000,000  in  1883,  and  we 
liave  also  seen  it  decline,  under  a  badly  constructed  tariff,  to  265,000,000 
at  the  present  time.  If  it  decreased  at  such  a  rapid  rate  when  only  a 
flight  reduction  was  made,  at  what  a  frightful  speed  will  it  disappear 
\^  ben  all  protection  is  removed.  Already  the  sheep  are  being  killed  off; 
wools  costing  3U  cents  to  raise  are  being  sold  at  from  22  to  26  cents; 
the  wool  grower  is  alarmed,  and  shows  that  he  feels  his  loss  by  retiring 
from  the  business. 

Without  going  into  figures  to  show  how  certainly  the  clip  is  shrinking  I 
will  state  that  I  am  opposed  to  free  wool  for  the  reason,  above  all  others, 
that  it  would  inevitably  destroy  wool- growing  in  America,  thus  leaving 
us  entirely  dependent  upon  foreign  markets  for  our  supply.  This  would 
be  no  benefit  to  us,  for  instead  of  obtaining  our  wool  cheaper  than  we 
do  now  we  would  have  to  pay  more.  At  present  we  have  our  home  clip 
to  fall  back  on  when  we  can  not  buy  wool  abroad,  but  then  we  would 
have  but  one  market  in  which  to  buy,  and  we  would  be  compelled  to 
conipete  with  European  buyers,  who  have  many  advantages  over 
us.  At  present  we  only  have  to  buy  about  20,000,000  to  30,000,000 
pounds  of  clothing  and  combing  wool  abroad,  and  then  we  would  havA 
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to  baj  over  300,000,000  pounds,  provided  oar  mills  were  able  to  ran  at 
all.    This  does  not  include  carpet  wools. 

If  the  price  of  wool  in  London  is  now  14d.,  it  would  unquestionably 
advance  upon  the  appearance  of  American  buyers  for  300,000,000 
pounds  of  wool.  How  much  that  advance  would  be  no  one  can  ^ay, 
but  it  is  generally  believed  it  would  be  so  great  as  to  deprive  us  of  all 
advantage  that  free  wool  might  be  suppos^  to  bestow. 

The  only  sheep  that  our  formers  would  probably  be  obliged  to  keep 
would  be  those  known  as  mutton  sheep,  which  grow  medium  and  lo^-- 
grade  wools.  Merino  sheep  would  disappear  entirely,  so  that  all  flue 
wools  for  delaines,  fine  worsted  coating,  and  knit-goods  would  have  to 
be  brought  from  abroad.  So  long  as  plenty  of  wool  grows  in  Australia 
and  South  America  this  would  be  all  right,  but  wben  some  calamity  hap- 
pened reducing  the  clip,  and  wool  consequently  advanced,  we  would  long 
for  the  wool  clip  of  America  which  was  so  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  this 
bill  which  is  before  us. 

I  believe,  then,  that  all  the  promises  of  relief  based  upon  free  wool  in 
this  bill  are  a  fraud  and  unreliable.  It  is  not  true  that  we  would  obtain 
our  wool  cheaper.  It  is  true  that  we  would  lose  our  home  wools.  It 
would  not  give  the*  citizen  a  suit  of  clothes  one  dollar  cheaper,  and  it 
would  reduce  his  wages  more  than  by  any  means  he  could  hope  to  gain. 
It  would  result  in  free  manufactured  goods,  for  the  farmer  would  never 
rest,  if  you  made  wool  free,  until  he  made  goods  free.  I  believe  in  the 
old  motto,  "  United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall.''  The  wool-grower  and 
manufacturer  together  can  stand  against  all  the  assaults  of  i>olitician8, 
and  I  am  therefore  in  favor  of  protection  from  the  lamb  in  the  fields  to 
the  clothes  on  our  backs }  and  I  desire  now  to  enter  my  emphatic  disap- 
proval of  free  wool,  and  my  belief  is  that  if  the  worsted  clause  was 
remedied  no  further  legislation  is  required  so  far  as  the  woolen  indos- 
tries  are  concerned. 


THE  PBEPARATIOH  OF  WOOL. 

Tke  Mill$  bill  will  force  it  to  be  done  in  Europe, 

Mr.  Theodobe  G.  Search  (Erben,  Search  &  Go.)  said: 

In  the  line  of  Mr.  Harding's  remarks,  representing  the  worsted  yams, 
I  wish  to  carry  the  simile  a  little  further. "  He.  states  that  if  the  Mills 
bill  goes  into  operation  the  work  of  wool  sorting  will  be  done  abroad. 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  that  in  my  mind.  I  think  that  entire 
branch  of  industry  would  necessarily  be  compelled  to  go  abroad. 

I  think  also  that  wool  washing  and  wool  combing  would  follow  it,  and 
the  reason  I  think  so  is  this:  In  section  2499  of  the  Mills  bill  it  says, 
"  Each  and  every  imported  article  not  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  any 
schedule  in  this  title  which  is  similar,  either  in  material,  quality,  texture, 
or  the  use  to  which  it  may  be  applied  to  any  article  enumerated  in  this 
title  as  chargeable  with  duty,  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  which  is 
levied  on  the  enumerated  article  which  it  most  resembles  in  any  of  the 
particulars  before  mentioned.'' 

What  1  want  to  say,  then,  is  this :  That  worsted  tops  are  not  mentioned 
in  this  bill.  Neither  are  they  mentioned  in  the  old  tariff  bill,  and  what 
has  been  the  result  ? 

It  has  been  before  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  we  have  had 
various  opinions  upon  the  subject,  which  a-ssert  that  wool  tops  more 
nearly  resemble  scoured  wool  than  anything  else/  and  should  be  dati- 
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able  as  such;  henco  it  is  that  all  the  wool  tops  which  have  been  hitherto 
imported  into  this  country  since  1867  have  paid  60  cents  a  pound  duty, 
because  they  pay  twice  the  duty  of  wool. 

These  opinions,  under  which  we  are  working,  and  have  been  since 
1867,  or,  at  least,  since  the  first  one  was  brought  before  the  court,  will 
be  referred  to  to  decide  this  mooted  question,  since  tops  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Mills  bUl,  and  they  wiU  come  back  to  the  same  schedule 
iu  which  they  always  have  been ;  that  is  scoured  wool ;  and  if  they  do — 
scoured  wool  being  free  wool — tops  come  in  free,  and  with  chat  we  wipe 
out  one-half  of  all  the  worsted  interests  in  this  country  at  one  blow- 
clean  them  right  out.   * 

You  know,  or^  at  least,  £  presume  the  most  of  you  do  that  have  any-' 
thing  to  do  with  spinning  mills,  that  the  cost  of  the  machinery  neces- 
sary to  manufacture  what  we  call  tops  is  about  ouehalf  of  the  whole 
cost  of  the  machinery  necessary  to  produce  a  yarn ;  and  to  make  tops 
free  would  wipe  out  all  of  the  wool  handling  in  the  first  place,  which  is 
considerable — all  of  the  wool  sorting,  all  of  the  wool  washing,  all  of  the 
wool  carding,  and  all  of  the  wool  combing. 

Kow,  we  have  here  the  opportunity  created  by  a  bill,  which  has  been 
probably  put  np  without  the  advice  of  the  people  who  are  practically 
interested  in  it,  or  if  they  have  given  their  advice  it  has  not  been  taken, 
that  is-at  once  going  to  down  one  of  the  largest  industries  this  country 
now  has.  After  1867  the  worsted  industries  in  tbis  country  began  to 
get  a  foothold,  and  the  worsted  cloths  began  to  be  so  desirable,  because 
of  the  pure  wool,  that  everybody  wanted  them,  and  their  popularity 
gradually  supplanted  the  woolen  product,  until  to-day  the  confers  in 
tbis  country  probably  have  800  combs  at  work,  and  they  produce  vari- 
ous amounts,  depending  upon  the  quality,  from  125  to  600  pounds  of 
clean  material,  called  tops,  every  day  from  each  comb. 

Now,  here  is  enough,  it  seems  to  me,  to  condemn  the  whole  schedule 
of  the  Mills  bill.  Anything  that  is  going  to  be  so  revolutionary  as  that 
ought  to  be  throttled  at  ouce. 

Outside  of  that  they  have  given  the  worsted  spinners  40  per  cent. 
They  turned  round,  after  doing  that,  and  gave  the  cloth-maker  also  40 
per  cent,  and  the  clothing-makers  45  per  cent.,  which  means  this :  They 
expect  the  extra  5  per  cent,  to  make  up  the  difference  between  labor  in 
making  up  the  goods  in  this  country  and  labor  in  making  them  up 
abroad.  In  connection  with  this,  I  have  here  the  United  Statescon- 
sular  reiK>rt  of  January,  1888,  iu  which  Mr.  Miller,  in  his  report  headed 
'^  Female  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  ready-made  clothing  in  Germany," 
goes  on  to  state :  ' 

In  Berlin,  the  chief  seat  of  these  industries,  oloak-makers  are  paid  from  8  to  9  marks 
weekly.  A  mark  is  equal  to  a  little  less  than  25  centSi  and  eight  or  nine  times  that 
will  give  you  the  result,  showing  \rhat  is  paid  cloak-makers  in  Berlin.  Bep;iuners 
and  the  less  skillful  hands  earn  from  4  to  5  marks  a  week.  Tho  season  lasts  only  four 
or  five  months,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  the  workers  have  to  find  other  employment. 
The  makers  of  underclothing  earn  from  5  to  15  marks  weekly,  and  in  Posen  the  daily 
wages  in  the  factories  vary  from  50  to  GO  pfennigs  for  ten  or  eleven  hours'  work. 

Yon  can  see  from  these  little  statements,  continued  at  great  length 
here,  that  if  the  Berlin  cloak- makers  earn  from  5  to  8  or  9  marks  a  week 
what  the  condition  of  labor  on  the  other  side  is,  and  you  can  also  con- 
clude as  to  whether  5  per  cent,  is  sufficient  to  protect  that  industry.  I 
think  there  is  hardly  a  man  here  who  will  say  that  twice  5  per  cent,  is 
enough  to  do  it.  What  are  you  going  to  dot  The  ready-made  clothing 
business,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  consumes  a  large  per  cent. 

The  President  (Mr.  Dolai^).  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  looms  of 
thisGOontryt 
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Mr.  SEAJtCH.  The  product  of  75  per  cent,  of  the  lootns  of  this  coantry 
is  used  up  in  the  manufacture  of  ready-made  goods.  Now,  if  6  per  cent 
is  not  enough  protection,  those  goods  will  be  made  abroad ;  and  if  they 
are  made  abroad,  they  are  bought  abroad,  and  that  settles  that. 

Now,  as  we  can  not  afford  to  have  that  done,  what  must  we  dof  We 
have  our  40  per  cent.  We  will  say  to  the  cloak-maker:  "^  We  will  divide 
with  you.  In  other  words,  we  will  cut  down  upon  our  protection  to 
keep  the  trade  here."  We  offer  them  part  of  our  loaf.  Instead  of  bav 
ing  40  per  cent.,  which  the  bill  is  carefully  prepared  to  show,  the  reahty 
of  it  is  that  we  have  probably  not  more  than  25  or  30  per  cent,  simply 
because  they  have  not  made  the  other  part  ot  the  bill  right.  They 
started  with  40  per  cent.,  but,  not  keeping  it  up,  it  becomes  practically 
useless  to  us. 

Another  thing.  Buttons  covered  with  silk,  and  all  that  sort  of  trim- 
ming bought  abroad  and  brought  into  this  country,  pay  50  per  cent.; 
but  if  brought  in  on  ready-made  clothing  they  .pay  45  per  cent.  There 
is  again  exactly  the  same  thing.  You  can  go  abroad  and  load  your 
cloaks  and  all  those  garments  with  these  50-per-cent.  dress  trimmmgs 
and  bring  them  over  here  under  a  duty  of  45  per  cent,  but  our  n^aoa- 
facturers  here,, importing  them  separately,  must  pay  50  per  cent.;  bat 
on  ready-made  clothing  only  45  per  cent. 

Now,  I  can  not  see  that  there  is  any  justice  in  preparing  a  bill  which, 
on  its  face,  seems  to  give  40  per  cent,  protection,  yet  when  you  come  to 
the  bottom  of  it  you  find  you  have  only  30  per  cent 

Further  than  that,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  undervaluations! 
I  do  not  care  what  tariff  you  prepare,  you  must  allow  for  that  Every 
time  they  come  with  these  undervaluations  and  poke  them  right  at  yon, 
and  will  continue  doing  it,  what  does  this  mean  Y  Not  less  than  5  to  10 
per  cent;  and  you  must  have  a  tariff  high  enough  to  beat  those  fellows 
to  that  extent  if  you  want  to  stand  against  them.  In  the  first  place, 
they  will  unload  on  you  to  that  extent  and  beat  you  in  such  ways  as  we 
know  not  of;  but  the  material  gets  here  all  the  same.  Allow  for  a  thing 
of  that  kind,  make  a  deduction  for  your  trimmings,  and  what  have  we 
leftY  Probably  we  have  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  left,  and  that  is  the 
net  protection  there  is  in  the  Mills  bill,  as  £  read  it,  and  believe  it  t^  be 
not  more  than  that. 

What  we  want  is  a  man  of  the  biggest  kind — I  do  not  care  whether 
Republican  or  Democrat — when  he  comes  to  consider  a  thing  like  this. 
He  must  be  bo  big  in  his  own  mind  and  so  strong  within  himself  that 
when  he  comes  to  look  at  a  thing  and  finds  out  that  it  is  wrong  he  then 
can  rise  equal  to  the  emergency  and  give  us  what  he  knows  is  right  and 
what  will  be  right 


FINE  WOOLEXrS  FOB  MEXTS  WEAB. 
What  the  Mills  bill  will  do  for  them. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Salmon  (Thomas  Dolan  &  Co.)  said :  ,  " 
I  had  written  a  few  pages  in  reference  to  the  subject,  and  was  dis- 
appointed in  getting  some  facts  from  certain  spinners  as  to  raw  mate- 
rial and  yarns ;  therefore  I  took  it  for  granted  that  the  40  per  cent,  duty 
(1  take  the  case  of  worsted  goods  manufactured  for  men^s  wear),  which  is 
in  the  Mills  bill  put  on  worsted  yarns,  was  satisfactory  to  the  worsted 
spinners  if  they  had  free  wool,  which,  of  course,  is  the  basis  of  the  bill; 
that  is,  that  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  a  40-per  cent  protection. 
Figuring  from  that  point,  I  found  that  £  could  bring  worsted  yams  from 
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the  other  side  under  the  Mills  bill  as  cheaply  as  they  would  offer  to  sell 
them  to  me.  I  therefore  made  a  few  figures  on  the  basis  of  the  foreign 
prices  of  worsted  yarps,  patting  myself  on  the  same  basis  as  the  foreign 
manufacturer  who  buys  his  yarns. 

I  have  taken  two  cases.  The  first  is  that  of  a  fancy  worsted  made 
from  skein  and  slubbing-dyed  yarn,  weighing  from  16  to  17  pnnces. 
That  is  what  we  call  spring  weight,  and  heavy  weight  would  be  figured 
in  the  same  proportion.  The  fancy  worsted  to-day  is  the  only  salvation 
the  worsted  goods  manufactard!rs  for  men's  wear  have,  and  I  will  show 
you  how  we  stand  on  the  Mills  bill. 

I  take  a  piece  of  goods  which  I  know  can  be  bought  on  the  other  side 
to-day  for  4«.  lOd.  That  reduced  to  currency,  at  2  cents  to  the  penny, 
is  41.16.  Adding  40  per  cent,  duty  (46^  cents )  I  do  not  reduce  it  down 
to  small  fractions),  and  then  the  extra  charges  of  about  3^  cents  a  yard, 
they  could  land  that  piece  of  goods  at  $1.66.  Kow,  I  take  the  same 
piece  of  goods  which  we  make  here  in  Philadelphia,  taking  the  same 
yarn  which  the  foreigner  has  to  make  it  from. 

It  takes  18  ounces  of  worsted  yarn  to  make  it,  for  which  he  pays  3^.  a 
pound,  and  of  course  I  would  pay  the  same  price  over  there  with  40  per 
cent,  duty  and  charges,  which  would  make  that  yarn  cost  me  $1.05, 18 
ounces  being  $1.17,  labor  and  general  expenses  57  cents;  making  a  net 
cost  of  $1.7^  as  against  the  cost  of  the  goods  to  land,  $1.66. 

That  is  the  kind  of  protection  we  would  have  under  the  Mills  bill. 

There  is  no  theory  or  guess-work  in  this  matter,  but  actual  facts  taken 
from  pergonal  experience  as  to  the  exact  cost  of  the  goods,  and  what 
they  are  sold  at.  I  will  now  take  a  fine  icorkscrew,  of  which  there  are 
many  thousands  imported  into  this  country  every  year,  since  1883  at 
any  rate,  and  none,  you  may  say,  have  been  made  here  since,  all  comiug 
from  abroad.  Take  a  picece  of  goods  weighing  20  oud^ces.  The  price 
in  England  to-day,  made  out  of  fine  quality  of  stock  (and  weavers  will 
understand  what  it  is  when  I  say  there  are  100  picks  to  the  inch  in  the 
goods)  is  4«.  8(2.,  which,  reduced  to  currency,  is  $1.12,  with  40  x)er  cent. 
duty  (45  cents),  and  charges  about  4  cent's,  costing  $1.61  to  land. 

Now  I  take  tne  same  piece  of  goods  made  here  in  Philadelphia.  Eleven 
ounces  of  warp  at  28.  S^d.^  adding  40  per  cent,  duty  and  charges  96  cents 
per  pound  {66  cents) ;  10  ounces  filling  at  2«.  6J(2.,  90  cents  per  pound 
(56  cents);  labor,  general  expenses,  and  dyeing  (60  cents),  making  net 
cost  of  $1.82  against  $1.61,  cost  to  land. 

The  statement  of  these  two  cases  will  cover  the  whole  ground,  as  far 
as  the  manuafcturer  of  worsted  goods  for  men's  wear  is  concerned. 

I  have  had  figures  from  two  spinners,  and  in  both  cases  I  found  that 
I  could  land  the  yarn  fully  as  cheap  as  they  could  make  it.  I  asked 
them  the  prices  under  free  wool  and  at  40  per  cent.  duty.  I  have  been 
endeavoring  for  several  days  to  get  prices  from  the  worsted  spinners 
who  gave  the  expert  testimony  before  the  majority  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  finally  got  them  about  a  quarter  past  8  o'clock 
to-night,  too  late  to  do  anything  with  them  or  to  figure  upon  them ;  but 
I  will  say  I  can  land  his  yarns  cheaper  than  he  can  make  them  at  40  per 
cent.  Therefore,  I  do  not  believe  40  per  cent,  is  sufficient  protection  for 
spinners. 

Mr.  iNaHAM.  I  am  not  in  the  yam  business,  but  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  I  have  a  clear  idea  of  this  thing.  The  proposed  duty  to  pro- 
tect the  spinner  is  40  per  cent,  with  free  wool.  Now,  you  say  that  with 
40  per  cent,  protection  they  can  import  the  yarn  cheaper  then  the  wool 
can  be  brought  in  and  spun  here.    Do  I  understand  that  t 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes. 
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WOSSTED  TASN8. 

-    The  MUh  hill  would  destroy  the  industry. 

Mr.  0.  H.  Harding  (Erben,  Search  &  Go.)  said: 

There  are  two  very  grave  defects  in  the  bill  as  relatiug  to  worsted  yarn 
spinning,  and  one  of  them  is  that  40  per  cent,  is  not  at  all  adequate.  It 
is  very  easj'  to  find  out  (as  we  have  notice  from  the  other  side  all  the 
time  afi  to  prices)  just  what  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  foreign  labor, 
in  order  to  know  the  foreign  cost  as  well,  for  our  friends  over  there  are 
quite  willing  always  to  give  us  their  wage  list,  and  to  go  through  their 
books  and  give  us  the  prices ;  so  it  is  quite  easy  to  determine  the  cost 
of  spinning  yarn  on  the  other  side  and  to  add  to  that  40  per  cent-  on 
any  yarn  in  the  list,  and  find  out  just  what  protection  we  have  here; 
and  in  that  we  find  one  of  the  serious  defects  of  the  Mills  bill,  for  if  we 
had  free  wool  and  had  to  spin  worsted  yarn  with  40  per  cent,  there  wonltl 
be  inaugurated  immediately  a  fight  with  the  laborei*s  in  all  the  worsted 
mills  in  this  country,  which  could  not  mean  anything  less  than  areduc- 
tion  of  onetliird  in  the  cost  of  labor  involved  and  possibly  one-half,  I 
am  not  sure;  that  requires,  of  course,  long  and  careful  figuring.  But 
there  would  be  a  labor  fight  precipitated  immediately  in  the  worsted- 
yarn  industry,  unquestionably. 

More  than  that :  It  would  at  once  wipe  out  a  large  section  of  skilled 
labor  in  the  worsted-yarn  business,  because,  as  you  know,  the  imi^orta- 
tion  of  free  wool  would  mean  that  we  would  get  that  wool  in  the  fur- 
thest possible  advanced  stage  before  it  started  from  Europe,  and  you 
know  that  wool  sorting  and  some  of  the  processes  immediately  follow- 
ing require  the  highest'  priced  and  best  skilled  labor  to  be  found  in  this 
country. 

All  those  branches  of  labor  would  be  wiped  out  at  once ;  we  would 
not  have  any  contest  with  those  people  at  all,  because  now  I  know  we 
can  go  to  Germany  and  for  25  cents  a  100  pounds  get  work  done  that 
we  are  paying  $1  a  100  pounds  here  for. 

I  think  it  is  quite  enough  to  say  that  while  Mr.  Salmon  did  not  get 
his  figures,  it  does  not  follow  at  all  tbat  there  are  not  figures  to  be  had 
which  would  be  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Sahnon's  side  of  the  question,  and 
which  would  show  very  disastrous  results  to  the  worsted  spinner;  and 
I  think  would  be  very  embarrassing  to  Mr.  Mills  if  he  .cared  to  consider 
them,  but  he  does  not  seem  to.  You  remember  his  remark  not  many 
days  ago.  When  somebody  twitted  him  as  to  his  refusal  to  hear  dele- 
gations, I  understand  that  he  said  if  he  heard  more  delegations  some 
man  would  tell  him  something  which,  if  he  repeated  it  before  the  coun- 
try, would  make  a  fool  of  him. 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  I  believe  40  per  cent, 
is  sufficient.    1  said  I  simply  took  it  for  granted  from  ray  figuring. 

Mr.  Haeding.  It  is  not  necessary  to  explain. 

Mr.  Salmon.  Of  course,  I  had  to  take  some  basis  to  figure  upon  ami 
the  best  place  I  could,  and  I  had  to  start  with  yarn  and  figure  in  that 
way.  The  figures  here,  as  far  as  worsted  goods  for  men's  wear  are  con- 
cerned, show  that  no  matter  what  the  protection  is  on  yarn,  we  want 
about  25  per  cent,  more  on  goods,  and  that  is  about  the  way  it  stands. 
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THE   ESTIMATED  WOOL  CLIP  OF  THE   UNITED 

STATES. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  TBTTTTT.  OF  PHTT,AT)EUHIA. 

The  statement  in  regard  to  the  wool  clip  of  this  country  printed 
herewith,  was  first  pnblished  in  1886  in  The  Balletin  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Textile  Association,  and  it  has  been  continued  annnaliy  since. 

The  object  has  been  to  establish  a  standard  by  which  the  increase 
and  decrease  iq  the  pounds  of  fleece  wool  from  each  separate  State  and  . 
Territory  might  be  ascertained  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  of  greater  use 
to  the  manutacturer  and  dealer  than  a  simple  statement  of  the  number 
of  sheep  or  of  receipts  and  sales  in  the  various  markets.    * 

Each  State  produces  wool  having  peculiarities  of  its  own,  such  as 
length,  quality,  whiteness,  freedom  from  burs  and  seed,  felting,  comb- 
ing properties,  etc.  The  wool  from  each  locality  also  diflfers  very  widely 
as  to  shrinkage  and  weight  of  fleeces,  varying  from  3  pounds  to  a« 
heavy  as  10,  and  in  exceptional  cases  even  as  high  as  20  to  24  pounds 
to  a  ileece,  owing  to  soil,  climate,  and  the  kind  of  sheep  from  which  it 
is  shorn,  whether  bucks,  unwashed,  or  washed,  as  well  as  whether  from 
sheep  of  native,  English,  or  merino  blood.       * 

Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  wash  the  sheep  before  shearing,  but 
the  habit  of  shearing  in  the  unwashed  state  has  now  become  so  general 
that  only  a  few  States  continue  the  old  practice.  Fleeces  therefore  come 
to  market  of  widely  different  weights,  and  owing  to  climatic  influences 
these  weights  vary  from  season  to  season.  Some  States  also  shear 
twice  during  the  year,  viz,  spring  and  fall,  and  thete  are  also  many 
other  circumstances  which  continue  to  make  it  a  rather  difficult  matter 
to  establish  any  average  weight  of  fleece  that  is  actually  correct  and 
not  liable  to  change. 

Then,  it  is  true  that  neither  the  State  nor  national  assessors  ever  suc- 
ceed in  getting  complete  and  accurate  returns  of  the  number  of  sbeep 
in  any  locality,  owing  to  inexperience,  the  natural  desire  of  the  farmer 
to  escai>e  taxation,  and  many  other  causes.  We  have  for  these  reasons 
based  our  standard,  first  upon  the  number  of  sheep  in  each  State,  ac- 
cording to  the  Agricultural  Department  report,  and  second  upon  the 
average  weight  of  fleeces  from  each  State  from  the  heaviest  to  the 
lightest  in  the  condition  they  are  received.  To  obtain  this  average 
weight  we  have  consulted  with  a  number  of  the  most  experienced 
buyers  of  wool  in  the  country  as  to  weight  of  fleeces,  and  upon  their 
combined  opinions  the  average  given  in  this  table  was  adopted  and  has 
been  used  up  to  the  present  time  for  purpose  of  comparison  as  stated. 
These  averages  have  been  contirmed  by  actually  weighing  fleeces  as 
they  have  arrived. 

During  the  past  year  wool  from  many  places  has  been  coming 
heavier,  but  as  the  added  weight  has  been  in  dirt  and  not  wool  it  has 
made  but  little  difference  in  the  scoured  pound  produced,  although 
some  localities  show  an  increase  in  pounds  of  unsecured  wool  in  conse- 
quence. 

We  do  not  offer  these  tables  as  actually  infallible,  but  when  the 
chance  of  errrors  in  the  count  of  each  State  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
average  weight  of  fleeces  is  considered,  we  doubt  if  it  is  possible  to 
come  nearer  the  truth  or  arrive  at  it  in  any  better  way. 
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In  regard  to  combing  wool  there  is  no  telling  wbat  can  or  can  not  be 
combed,  in  view  of  the  many  improvements  in  modern  machinery  and 
the  enforcements  of  necessity  caused  by  excessive  importations.  Al- 
thongh  there  is  truly  only  one  section  which  grows  what  is  generally 
accepted  as  combing  wool  it  is  a  fact  that  wool  is  now  used  for  making 
worsted  yarn  from  almost  every  State  and  Territory.  Montana,  Ore- 
gon, and  Colorado  have  furnished  considerable  quantities  lately,  bat 
these  wools  lack  the  sound,  strong,  well-bred  qualities  of  the  Ohio  and 
similar  State  wools,  and  can  only  be  used  to  a  limited  extent  and  to 
very  doubtful  advantage. 

A  little  more  care  and  attention  to  the  flocks  in  these  Territories 
would  no  doubt  result  in  a  much  superior  yield  of  this  class  of  wool. 

It  is  a  great  pity,  and  a  most  deplorable  faot,  that  the  very  best  and 
most  desirable  wools  grown  in  the  land  are  stfeadily  but  surely  disap- 
pearing, owing  to  numerous  loop-holes  in  our  tariff  laws,  which  not  only 
admit  raw  material  at  ruinously  low  duties  to  compete  with  the  Amer- 
ican farmer,  but  also  flood  the  land  with  foreign  goods,  either  outrage- 
ously undervalued  or  admitted  in  consequence  of  the  error  in  the  classi- 
fication of  worsted  cloths,  to  take  away  his  customers. 

The  comparative  tables  will  show  whereabout  the  injury  is  beiug 
done,  and  although  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  enter  into  any 
tariff  argument,  we  think  the  figures  speak  for  themselves  and  will 
afi'ord  abundant  material  for  contemplation  to  every  person  concerned. 
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We  have  not  incladcd  in  these  tables  the  wool  from  skins  of  dead  and 
slaughtered  animals,  as  it  is  of  uncertain  quantity  and  difficult  to  as- 
certain. The  estimate  of  the  Agricultural  Department  for  1887  was 
40,700,000  pounds ;  1884,  46,000,000  pounds.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
total  wool  product  of  the  country  this  should  be  added,  with  as  slight 
allowance  for  errors  in  the  count  as  heretofore  mentioned. 

Our  estimates  for  the  past  three  years  are  as  follows : 

Deoreaae.  DeoresM. 

Ptnmdi.  Piounda. 

Scoured  wool :                         '  Fleece  wool  in  grease ; 

1886 124,945,625         1886 2&,3:U,026         

1887 116,136,68^            8,808,940             1887 261,469,950  20,fc61.u76 

1888 112,101,955            4,034,730             1888 260,976,121  49:5.s:» 

Total  decrease  ....  12,843,670  Total  decrease 21,354,905 

Oar  estimate  of  the  total  product  for  the  year  1888  would  be  as  fol- 
lows : 

Fleece  wools,  washed  and  unwashed 260,676,121 

Pulled  wool  as  per  estimate  of  1887 40,700,000 

Total  product  for  1888 301,676,121 

The  average  weight  of  fleece  has  been  until  last  year  S^^,  but  the 
wools  from  the  Western  States  and  Territories  has  been  so  extremely 
heavy  during  the  past  year  that  the  average  weight  is  ndw  estimated 
at  5/^  or  say  6  pounds  per  fleece.  The  average  shrinkage  is  also  in- 
creasing, so  that  instead  of  about  55  as  heretofore  it  is  now  not  less  than 
57,^0  per  cent,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  light  shrink  wools  from  onr 
Eastern  and  Middle  States  are  giving  way  to  the  dirty,  greasy,  aud 
entirely  inferior  wools  grown  without  care  in  the  free  ranges  of  the 
West.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  these  wools  to  shrink  75  to  80 
per  cent.,  sp  that  3  to  4  pounds  of  grease  wool  must  be  bought  to  get  1 
pound  of  scoured.  It  is  possible  to  raise  good  wool  in  the  Territories, 
and  it  would  be  an  excellent  idea  for  the  National  Wool  Association  to 
take  the  matter  in  hand  and  endeavor  to  convince  the  grower  that 
pounds  of  clean,  sound,  strong,  scoured  wool  is  the  thing  wanted,  and 
not  75  per  cent,  of  sand,  grease,  burrs,  and  tar  accompanied  25  i)er 
cent,  of  poor,  weak,  and  trashy  wool. 

It  is  but  right  to  say  tbat  the  wools  of  Montana  Territory  show  a 
very  great  improvement  this  year,  aud  will  soon  rival  the  wools  of  Ohio 
if  the  improvement  continues. 


STATEMEKT  OF  OEOBOE  CAMPBELL,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

HOW  TO    REMOVE    THE    DIFFICULTIES    OF  THE  WOOLEN  MANTJFACT- 

UBEB. 

The  difficulties  under  which  the  American  woolen  manufacturer  la- 
bors began  with  the  passage  of  the  tiiritt*  law  of  1883,  which  placed  the 
American  manufacturer  completely  at  the  mercy  of  his  foreign  com- 
pel itor.  This  was  done  by  the  wrong  classiticaiion  of  wools,  woolen 
and  worsted  goods  of  every  description  (carpet  wools  aud  carpets  ei 
cepted),  aud  the  collection  of  duties  on  such  unfair  classification. 

The  present  tariff  law  works  against  the  interest  of  both  the  wool- 
grower  and  the  manufacturer  by  the  classification  of  wool  and  woolen 
goods  for  duty,  and  altogether  in  favor  of  the  foreign  manufacturer  aud 
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the  ilealer  in  domeetio  wool,  for  the  reason  that  the  duty  on  wool  is  spe- 
cific, and  on  goods  made  from  wool  what  may  practically  be  termed  as 
an  ad  valorem  duty  is  collected.  The  following  may  be  nrged  as  a  fair 
statement  of  the  operation  of  this  method  of  laying  duties : 

When  the  tariff  law  of  1883  was  passed  the  duty  of  10  cents  per 
pound  was  placed  on  wool  costing  30  cents  or  less  per  pound ;  this  was 
33^  per  cent,  of  its  value.  When  the  same  wool  was  selling  (as  it  is  to- 
day) in  many  qualities  for  14  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  is  still  10  cents 
per  pound,  or  over  70  per  cent.  It  has  been  sold  within  the  past  two 
years  in  Antwerp  and  London  as  low  as  10  cents  per  pound ;  then  the 
duty  was  100  per  cent.,  or  as  much  as  the  first  cost  of  the  wool.  Dur- 
ing all  this  time,*  when  wool  was  so  very  low  in  Europe,  the  wool  dealers 
of  America  held  their  wool  firmly  up  to  the  importing  point,  and  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  part  with  it,  as  they  frankly  believed  that  manu&ct- 
arers  must  have  it  at  some  time,  because  they  could  not  land  a  pound 
of  10-cent  wool  for  less  than  22  cents. 

This  was  the  ])rlce  for  similar  domestic  wools,  and  in  very  few  in- 
stances would  holders  consent  to  sell  at  that  price,  preferring  to  hold  for 
a  rise,  thus  forcing  the  woolen  manufacturer  either  to  run  his  mill  at  a 
loss  or  abandon  the  field  and  the  business  that  took  him  a  life-time  to 
create.  By  this  course  nearly  all  of  our  best  mills  runnipg  on  staple 
goods  for  men's  *wear,  were  forced  to  give  up  the  struggle  in  1884  and 
1885,  and  they  have  never  been  able  to  resume  their  legitimate  busi- 
ness to  this  day,  and  they  never  will  until  the  law  is  changed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  all  of  its  parts  harmonize  on  any  given  article,  com- 
mencing with  the  raw  material. 

The  reasons  for  the  stoppage  of  our  mills  on  staple  goods  by  our  for- 
eign competitors  are  not  difficult  to  ascertain  by  any  one  familiar  with 
the  woolen  business.    They  are  as  follows : 

When  the  tariff  law  of  1883  was  passed  SOcent  wool  paid  10  cents 
I>er  pound  duty.  Goods  made  from  such  wools  in  England  would  cost 
not  less  than  00  cents  per  pound  and  were  subject  to  a  duty  of  35  cents 
per  pound  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  making  the  duty  on  a  yard, 
weighing  16  ounces,  71  cents.  This  duty  was  then  80  per  cent,  (rea- 
sonably fair)  and  gave  the  home  manufacturer  a  share  of  business;  but 
in  1885  there  came  a  great  decline  in  wool  in  Europe,  when  merino  wool 
sold  for  9  cents  to  10  cents  per  pound.  From  such  wool  goods  could 
be  made  for  58  cents  per  yard,  1  yard  weighing  1  i)ound,  the  duty  on 
which  was  18  cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  or  38 
cents  per  pound  or  yard  (duty  on  scoured  wool  30  cents  per  pound). 
At  this  rate  of  duty  every  mill  which  tried  to  hold  its  trade  lost  much 
of  its  capital  and  was  forced  to  abandon  the  struggle,  and  leave  the 
field  to  the  foreign  manufacturer.  This  has  been  done.  None  of  these 
goods  are  being  produced  in  this  country  to-day  and  not  less  than  60 
per  cent,  of  the  goods  sold  for  men's  wear  are  of  this  staple  character. 

If  the  specific  duty  of  10  cents  on  wool  costing  30  cents  per  pound 
had  been  an  ad  valorem  rate,  or  33^  per  cent.,  which  is  just  the  same 
as  10  cents  per  pound  on  30- cent  wool  and  ^practically)  the  way  duties 
are  collected  on  all  manufactures  of  wool,  then  our  mills  would  and 
coald  to-day  be  doing  a  fair  business  in  woolens,  for  the  cost  of  our 
wool  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  goods  imported.  Thirty-cent  wool 
would  pay  10  cents  or  33^  per  cent.  The  same  wool  now  selling  for  15 
cents  would  only  pay  5  cents  per  pound,  or  33^  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
and  this  is  the  rate  of  duty  paid  on  the  goods  made  from  such  wools. 
When  duties  are  levied  on  goods  by  a  sliding  scale  according  to  value 
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in  the  market,  then  the  daty  on  raw  material  shoald  be  levied  by  tbe 
same  scale. 

The  dnty  on  raw  material  should  always  be  ad  valorem ;  then  the 
American  mannCactnrer  coald  seleot  sach  materials  as  snited  his  goods. 
Let  the  cost  be  high  or  low,  he  woald  pay  according  to  the  valne  in  tk 
markets  of  the  world  and  would  pay  his  daty  on  the  cost.  It  is  foUy 
to  attempt  to  manufacture  against  Europe,  when  they  have  a  shding 
scale  on  goods  according  to  the  value,  unless  we  have  a  sliding  scale  oii 
raw  material  according  to  the  valae  out  of  which  the  goods  are  made. 

From  our  experience  we  shall  always  have  to  pay  in  this  country  for 
wool  what  it  costs  to  import,  no  matter  what  the  first  cost  or  selliof 
price  in  Europe  may  be,  and  if  we  want  to  save  the  life  of  oar  indas- 
tries  we  must  insist  on  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool,  leaving  to  our  wool 
merchants  the  privilege  of  holding  their  wool  as  speculators  or  selling  it 
at  the  market  value  (European  price  and  ad  valorem  duty  added).  Tliis 
would  give  our  great  industries  the  same  advantage  as  foreigners  haw 
of  buying  in  their  markets  such  wools  as  they  use,  and  paying  duties 
only  in  proportion  to  their  cost,  and  we  are  in  this  payment  protectttl 
by  the  duty  on  the  foreign  goods  made  from  such  wools  to  the  extent 
of  the  duty  paid  on  the  wool  at  least. 

The  law  which  imposes  the  same  duty  on  wool  costing  8  cents  per 
pound  as  it  does  on  wool  costing  30  cents  per  pound,  is  neither  just  or 
sensible  under  any  circumstances,  and  it  is  made  doubly  pemicioiLS 
when  it  permits  the  European  manufacturer  to  send  in  his  goods  at  a 
lower  rate  of  duty  when  wool  is  cheap  and  compels  the  home  mauufact- 
urer  to  pay  the  high  price  for  wool  continuously.  Until  we  can  proiluce 
sufficient  wool  in  this  country  to  supply  all  our  wants  manufacturers 
will  never  be  in  a  position  to  secure  raw  material  at  its  legitimate  value 
at  home  (as  speculators  buy  up  the  crop  every  year  and  hold  it  for  an 
advance,  knowing  well  that  before  another  crop  can  be  had  there  will 
be  a  demand  for  their  holdings).  It  does  not  matter  to  the  public 
whether  the  holder  gets  his  price  or  not ;  he  has  crippled  the  manufact- 
urer and  mill  worker  by  holding  back  the  supply  of  raw  material  until 
he  can  realize  the  European  price  of  wool  (the  duty  and  freight  added). 

This  is  a  great  burden  to  the  manufacturers  in  this  country,  and  iu 
our  opinion  it  can  not  be  permanently  removed  unless  we  have  an  ad 
valorem  duty,  and  then  when  prices  advance  the  world  over  for  good 
and  sufficient  reasons,  no  person  or  class  can  justly  complain,  all  will 
be  on  the  same  level. 


HOW  WOBSTES   SPINHDTO  IS  AFFECTED  BY  TABTFF  BISCBDO- 

VATIOXT. 

By  consulting  Dockham's  excellent  directory  of  textile  manufact- 
ures we  And  that  there  are  in  the  United  States,  outside  of  the  carpet 
industry,  six  hundred  and  sixty-one  combs,  located  as  follows : 

Connectioat II 

Massachusetts • 141 

Rhode  Island WS 

New  Hampshire il 

New  York 42 

New  Jersey 29 

Pennsylvania SOS 

Ohio ;. i 8 

Wisconsin — ^ 5 
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These  combs  are  engaged  as  follows : 

Wonted  coatings : 180 

Braids 1 aw 16 

Worsted  dress  goods *. 187 

Worsted  yarns ^ 338 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  worsted  spinning  indastry, 
a  circular  letter  has  been  sent  to  each  person  or  firm  engaged  therein, 
and  npon  going  to  press  responses  have  been  received  from  about 
80  per  cent,  of  those  addressed.  These  reveal  the  fact  that  in  the 
mills  heard  from  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  combs  are  standing  idle : 
seventeen  in  the  coating,  eight  in  the  dress  goods,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  in  the  yarn-spinning  mills. 

Thirteen  mills  are  stopped  entirely  and  the  employes  discharged. 

The  branch  most  seriously  depressed  is  the  yarn  spinning,  many  of 
the  mills  stating  that  although  running  regular  time  the  business  is  so 
unprofitable  and  the  outlook  so  discouraging  that  they  are  likely  to  stop 
entirely  in  a  short  time,  unless  something  is  done  for  their  relief.  Since 
1883  this  business  has  been  on  the  decline,  owing  to  the  vast  quantities 
of  both  yarn  and  worsted  cloth  imported  at  prices  it  has  been  impossi- 
ble to  meet  Owing  to  the  continued  importation  of  goods  there  has 
been  but  a  slight  demand  for  yam,  and  as  the  demand  on  account  of 
fall  orders  will  soon  cease,  it  is  likely  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
oombs  engagedjn  the  production  of  dress  goods,  braids,  and  some  styles 
of  coatings  the  majority  of  the  remaining  combs  in  the  country  will  be 
idle  and  the  operatives  unemployed. 

About  20,000  persons  are  employed  in  the  spinning  branch  of  the 
worsted  trade,  and  its  consumption  of  wool  would  be  about  100,000,000 
pounds  annually,  if  in  steady  operation. 

This  condition  of  affairs  is  not  because  there  is  no  demand  for  worsted 
cloths.  On  the  contrary,  more  worsted  suitings  are  being  sold  to*day 
than  ever  before,  but  they  are  manufactured  in  foreign  mills  and  enter 
our  ports  because  of  insufficient  duty  thereon. 

As  the  replies  received  will  themselves  give  a  better  idea  of  the  con- 
dition  of  the  worsted  spinning  trade  than  we  can  give,  we  take  the  lib- 
erty of  printing  a  few  of  them. 

Did  we  feel  at  liberty  to  give  names,  those  familiar  with  the  industry 
would  soon  observe  that  there  is  scarcely  any  depression  in  the  dress- 
^oods  interest.  It  is  when  we  reach  mills  spinning  for  the  suiting  and 
knit-goods  branches  that  we  find  many  idle  combs. 

It  will  be  observed  that  when  we  get  **  free  wool  ^  a  new  mill  is  to  go 
up.  We  might  add  that  this  mill  will  not  be  built  in  Philadelphia. 
Our  readers  may  locate  it  for  themselves. 

Jttnb  23, 1888. 
The  Manufactubicbs'  Club: 

Okntlemkn  :  We  have  thirty  combs  in  operation,  and  running  ten  hoars  per  day, 
bat  it  looks  as  if  we  should  have  half  of  them  stopped  inside  of  thirty  days  if  we 
don't  have  a  better  demand  for  yarn  than  we  have  at  the  present  time. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

The  MAiTTVAcnmBBs'  Club:    .  Junb  25, 1888. 

Oxxttlbmbn:  On  acconnt  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  worsted  trade  we 
deemed  it  advisable  to  shut  down  for  a  time,  and  hare  done  very  Uttle  for  the  past 
two  months. 

Tours,  respeotf uUy, 

Nxw  ToRK,  June  23, 1888. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Seal, 

Manufaeturmff  Club,  1319  Walnut  Mtreet,  Philadelphia: 
Dkab  Sib  :  Tour  circular  letter  of  the  2Ist  instaut  recei ved^  and  in  reply  to 
would  say  that  we  are  correctly  reported  by  Dockham  as  having  eight  combs. 
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We  are  at  present  mnninff  foar  of  our  eombs  and  one-half  of  oar  maohinery  geoer- 
erallv  ten  hours  per  diem,  bat  only  for  fonr  or  Ave  days  per  week,  thus  taming  oat 
con8ideR|kblv  less  than  one-half  of  onr  oapaoity; 

We  find  the  worsted  trade  very  depressed,  and  the  only  object  we  have  at  present 
'  in  keeping  a  portion  of  onr  machinery  running  is  to  keep  onr  employes  together. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  prioes  we  are  getting  for  our  yams  that  warrant*  oa  in  keep- 
ing onr  mill  vanning. 

We  think  the  present  depreesed  condition  of  the  worsted  industry  has  ^wo  eansee. 
First,  the  agitation  of  the  tariff  qnestion,  which  ansettles  valaea  and  makes  the  eon- 
sumer  afraid  to  porchase ;  and,  second,  the  present  tarifl^  which  discriminates  against 
worsteds  and  in  favor  of  woolen  goods,  and  which  affords  the  home  manufactnrer  of 
worsted  yams  an,d  goods  an  entirely  insafficient  protection,  as  the  millions  of  pounds 
of  yarn  and  worsted  goods  imported  into  this  country  testifies. 

Every  pound  so  imported  should  be  made  here  by  home  manufactni«iB  and  heme 
labor,  in  which  case  we  should  have  a  good  business,  and  half  our  working  Ibiee 
would  not  be  out  of  work. 
Yoursy  traly, 

W.  T.  Skai.,  Esq. : 

Dbab  Sib  :  In  answer  to  your  conununication  of  yesterday  woold  state  that  ve 
have  two  Noble  oomba,  but  nave  not  run  them  since  the  7th  day  of  Aprtl,  1888. 
Yours,  tmly, 

Jun  82,  I88B. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Sxal: 

Dear  Sib  :  On  Stay  1  we  shut  down  the  mill,  and  onr  stoekholders  do  not  aee  any 
encouragement  to  start  again.    We  are  waiting  for  some  favorable  ohange  in  the 
worsted  industry,  but  fear  we  will  have  to  wait  a  long  time. 
Yours,  traly, 

Phxladblphxa,  Jtfire  8^  1888. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Skal: 

Dear  Sir:  We  resret  to  say  to  you  that  we  have  closed  our  establishment  and 
discharged  aU  our  help.  We  are  unable  to  operate  the  same  under  the  existing  con* 
dition  of  affairs.  ^ 

Yours,  truly. 


Philabklphia,  JuneSS,  1886. 
Manuvacturbbs'  Club  : 

Gents:  Yours  of  the  21st  to  hand.  In  reply,  we  have  toven  combs  as  you  state, 
but  owing  to  the  very  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  fine  worsted  trade  we  are  not 
ranning  at  present.  To  sell  yarns  at  the  price  they  can  be  imported  at  means  at  least 
10  cents  a  pound  loss,  which  we  will  not  take,  and  prefer  to  accept  the  lesser  loss  by 
standing  until  the  tariff  question  is  settled. 
Yours,  truly, 

JU2IB83, 1888. 
We  are  running  twelve  combs  ten  hours  per  day,  and  shall  do  so  until  we  Isive 
**  firee  wool,"  when  we  shall  build  a  new  milL 


JUHX93,1888. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Seal: 

Dear  Sib:  In  reply  to  your  note  of  the  2lBt  instant  allow  me  to  say  we  have 
thirty-six  Noble  combs,  all  of  which  are  in  full  work  sixty  hours  per  weekl 
Onr  Lister  combs  we  do  not  report,  as  they  are  rarely  need. 
Very  truly,  yours. 


Philadelphia,  /ihmSS,  188ii 
Mr.W.  T.  Seal: 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  21st  at  hand.    In  reply  would  say  that  we  have  thirty-one 
combs.    Since  1883  business  has  been  on  the  decline  steadily.    We  are  only  ranning 
to-day  six  combs.    There  is  no  staple  trade  at  all  to-day. 
Yours,  traly, 

P.  S.— The  above  six  combs  are  running  on  special  work  only. 
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THE  DBCHHB  JS  THE  PBIOE  OF  WOOL  NECESSITATES  EIOHEB 

DUTIBS, 

It  is  the  cheap  labor  of  Germany  that  oar  tariff  mnst.be  adjusted  to 
meet. .  It  is  that  labor  that  has  crippled  very  seriously  many  of  the 
industries  of  England,  and  is  now  making  sad  havoc  with  many  inter- 
ests in  this  country.  It  has  already  stopped  all  machinery  upon  cotton 
fashioned  hosiery,  and  if  our  tariff  is  to  remain  iis  it  is  much  longer,  it 
is  a  question  whether  we  shall  long  have  a  worsted  industry. ,  It  is  not 
a  very  hard  problem  to  determine  why  this  may  be  expected.  German 
wage's  will  average  little  if  any  more  than  one- third  of  American  wages. 
Let  any  one  engaged  in  making  worsted  fabrics  take  his  pencil  and 
paper,  and  granting  that  the  specific  duty  imposed  to  compensate  for 
the  daty  on  wool  is  snfQcient,  see  if  the  ad  valorem  duty  will  enable  him 
by  paying  American  wages  to  meet  his  foreign  competitor  upon  equal ' 
terms  in  the  American  market.  He  must  remember  that  ad  valorem 
daties  do  not  count  for  what  they  once  did.  Fifty  per  cent,  or  any  other 
per  cent,  on  50  cents  only  amounts  to  one-half  what  it  does  on  one 
dollar;  hence,  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  level  the  foreign  labor  in  an 
article  in  which  the  raw  material  is  of  small  value,  up  to  the  American 
cost  for  the  same  labor,  unless  the  ad  valorem  rate  is  a  high  one,  the 
level  is  not  obtained,  and  the  foreign  article  comes  in.  Good  scoured 
wool  can  be  obtained  abroad  for  60  cents  per  pound.  A  fair  average, 
perhaps,  of  cost  of  putting  that  into  fabrics  in  this  country  is  60  cents 
per  pound,  the  cost  in  many  fabrics  being  much  greater.  Now  the  foreign 
manufacturer,  getting  his  work  done  at  one-third  this  cost,  will  get  this 
wool  put  into  goods  for  20  cents,  which,  added  to  the  cost  of  the  wool, 
50  cents,  will  make  the  cost  of  the  goods  70  cents.  The  American 
manafactnrer  making  the  same  fabric  will  find  its  cost  to  him  $1.10. 
Now  in  order  that  he  may  compete  with  bis  foreign  competitor,  that 
rival's  goods  must  be  raised  to  the  cost  of  his  own.  To  do  this  40  cents 
must  be  added  to  their  cost.    Forty  cents  is  57^^  x>er  cent,  of  70  cents. 

The  truth  is  no  35  or  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  is  sufficient  in  the 
worsted  clause  of  the  tariff,  and  when  we  consider  that  a  still  further 
deficiency  occurs  in  consequence  of  the  pound  duty  being  insufficient 
to  compensate  for  the  duty  on  the  wool  it  is  a  wonder  that  we  have  any 
worsted  industry  at  all. 

We  know  that  the  duties  which  the  committee  of  five  have  concluded 
to  suggest  in  the  woolen  schedule,  will  seem  high  to  many,  but  they 
are  no  higher  than  are  needed  if  this  industry  is  not  to  go  to  Grermany. 
It  mast  not  be  forgotten  that  the  cost  of  wool  the  world  over  is  much 
less  than  it  was  a  few  years  since«  and  that  in  consequence  a  higher  rate 
of  duty  is  demanded. 

We  are  not  an  advocate  of  a  higher  duty  (ban  what  is  needed  to  level 
the  cost  of  foreign  labor  up  to  the  cost  of  the  American;  that  rate  of 
duty  we  do  ask  for.  Unless  it  be  given,  American  wages  must  decline 
or  American  industries  go  to  the  wall. 

It  will  be  an  easy  matter  for  peirsons  engaged  in  the  woolen  industry 
to  determine  for  themselves  that  the  rates  of  duty  suggested  by  the 
committee  of  five,  and  found  in  the  fourth  column  of  the  tables  which 
we  prints  are  neeaed  to  preserve  the  industry  against  tiie  low  wages  of 
Germany. 
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WAGES  HERE  AND  ABROAD. 

THE  DOfEVSE  ADVAIVTAOES  SECUEED  TO  THE  AHEEICAK  LA* 
BORER  BT  OUR  PBOTECTIVE  TAEIFr. 

We  give  below  the  most  complete  coudensed  tables  of  relative  wag^ 
in  this  oonntry  and  abroad  ever  piibli.'^hed.  The  firBt  table,  from  thd 
New  York  Press,  giving  the  rates  psdd  manamber  of  miuor  indobtried, 
is  chiefly  from  the  report  compiled  for  the  English  Board  of  Trade, 

The  other  tables  have  been  compiled  ia  the  oGQce  of  the  Ameriean 
People,  largely  from  original  daU.  The  English  fignrea  are  chiefly 
from  the  inspector's  report  for  1887 ; 


OoompAtlra. 

Unltsd  States, 
per  week. 

XBglaiid,p«r 
week. 

Book.Uiiden 

|l&.00to$l&00 

t«.oo 

Bnuh-maken 

l&OOto  20.00 

G.W 

Boiler>inAken  ...... 

1ft.  60 

7.75 

Brickmaken 

U.86 

3.U 

Brioklayen  and  ma- 

sons  

2L00 
13.30 

R.00 

Blacksmitlia 

(LOO 

Botchen 

12.00 

fl,Oi) 

Bakera 

12.76 
16.60 

ti.25 

BoltrmakeiB 

OLQO 

Bolt-bntten 

10.00 

aoo 

Coalminen 

10.50 

Gl«Q 

CottoD-mill  hands.. 

6.72 

4.6D 

Gaipentan ......... 

1S.G0 
18.26 
18.12 
-        6.00 
13.00  to  16. 00 
18.00 

aoo 

Coopers 

AlOO 

Gairiaffe-maken . . . 
Catleiy 

O.Tfi 

Chemicals 

fllOO 

Olook-makers 

7.U0 

CabineMnakers.... 

l&OO 

7.0(J 

Carriers 

9.00  tola 00 

GloYe-makers  O^Is) 

6.00  to  0.00 

4,60 

GloTe-makers  i  men) 

10.00  to  80. 00 

Hatters 

12.00  to  24. 00 
16.00 

6  00 

Iron  moldors 

7.60 

18.00  to  00. 00 

7,00 

Laborers , 

16.00 

KOO 

Longshoremen 

HaScalinstmment 

&00 

4.10 

makers 

,        , 

e.0D 

MachinistSu 

l&OO 

&60 

Printers  (l.OOOems). 

.40 

,20 

Printers  (weekly).. 

1ft.  00 

R.40 

laoo 

T.60 

Ooonpatfom. 

^United  States, 
par  week. 

PivluterH  ...»^ 

15.00 

moo 

21.00 

ja.30 
ia,oa 

U.00  to 21 00 

7.51 

l^tujubvrs           ^  *.< 

tLOO 

P [ [ut'i'^r6n  ^.^....., 

1  $0 

Pfltte.rs..,.,..,.,-«_ 

&.4T 

P<»lihib.ui'a  . 

7.fO 

Pnpor-iiiakf^rB  ^ . .  --  - 

5.a 

Ouarryinen  ....  — 
Kop['>-malcerfl. ...... 

J2.00 

&» 

0.00 

Ltj 

XEjiilnuy  epj;^iic>«ni  - 

2L00 

10  « 

ISpOI 

4f» 

S  hip-build  i£3  ^— 

BoLlur.nmkers.. 

14,00 

rn 

MiichbsWs 

14.16 

l.iA 

16.  SO 

isa 

platers    ^  *..,,, 

l&OO 

12.00 

4A0 

BrilJBra _-, 

iLue 

Kfreton  ...... 

17.40 

&0O 

Kij^f^vrs  ..,..-.. 

11.00 

x^ 

Pal  u^m-maters 

21.00 

aiw 

gjiltrmnbsrs...,.,.. 

».00  to  10.50 

&1X« 

Silt£  im^^n) ,.._. 

10.00 

\m 

Silk  (women).. 

^wfmakora * , 

6.00 

ij« 

(LOO  to  0.00 

L60tai:S 

Homintii,  pormcmth 

16.00 

«L« 

[  Shou'inakerB 

1^00 

«kO0 

StatiODiuj  o  n  g  i  - 

neerv  ............ 

ia.00 

T.W 

Soap  and  candJo  m^ 

kers, 

10.60 
8.00 

12.00 

6.Q0 

TjtniiAjTM     .    TTm... 

&,tl 

Twimaters ,... 

i.^ 

>  WTftUshmakers 

l&OO 

&W 

moo 

afo 

Wirediaweors...... 

9100 

U.40 

lEO^OES. 


LafceSnHrior, 
per  (by* 


BIlb«^9p^ 


Drillers  and  bIbsts 
Common  labsr. ...... 

Boys ^ 


1^  2fi  to  iZ  75 
L  00  to  £.00 
1,00  to    1.S5 


00,60  to  #0  73 
,36  to  M 
.34  ta     J8 
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Kp«perB, , ^^...^ 

Ilf^lperv  .  ..,♦,.»-*_.*,*  ^  +  «« . 

T*ip  fiUern 

Bc»tt*kni  Itll*irs  .,. 

i  'iuder  tt^AcUirfl 

Iliiiflt  «[i^iii<H3r  **..,* , 

L'inilertDeti  .  li. ... 

fr«iMirml  labor  (bight  hti^n) 


Pitt*, 
bursh, 
permny 

13.00 

!.»& 
l.fiii 

LflO 

2.  DO 
l.U 


JoUetni., 
per  day. 


13,25 
2. 45  to  "^60 

l.flrt 


Gnmber- 

land,  * 

England, 

per  day. 


»1.4l 

1.J» 

1.01 
1.00 
Mt 

,77 


The  vmgea  giveD  for  Pitbiburgh  am  all  for  «1^ht  faonra,  (ixcept  the  keopcrip  wbo  are  t  wi?lve'hotit  uiua 

EOLLI^STG-MILL. 


Muck  rolling „ 

Bftr  rtiUlnjc  ■iidiialf'hlDg.^,,^ ^, 

B»T  hoatiui;  -.. ...»*.,...... ^*,<,,^*»,, 

Burip  rnltjo^  fuid  heatini;,  1|  lucb,  Ka.  17 
t'ottuq  -tie  rolling  and  biialiim; . . 


per  tun. 


♦L57 
.Hi 

a.  31 


WTBTDOW^GLASS. 


Pl«»-  • 
burgli, 

per  ifc-ek. 


BttlfCltini, 
averaj^e^ 
per  weelL 


Eldwera . , 
Gatherem 
FUlnem.. 
Cuttoro... 


flO.DO 

23.113 

37.50 


t20.D0 
3.00 


SRtBBtriLDIKG. 


FhlU- 
dHpliJH, 
per  wiM!k, 


KWetf^ts  iiud  caJlttra  . . . 

tlnltlent-citi    -,,- 

Fitu^iii  or  plal^ra-  »*..<* 
Annlr  Iron  Jiniit^.,,.„^ 

OarpcDtem 

JnltK^n .*.....-. 

Klatrkimitba.,,. 

P^lDt**™  ,,»♦*»-*♦, 

P\nmbt*tw  .....  ...... , . . . 

Eti^nf^et?  (macblniJitA}. 
Laborera 


pCT  w«ek. 


4.oa 

5.i0 
5.7i 
7.35 

7.  US 
7.35 
S.17 
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Mmsap 

cbosetts, 
per  week. 

YorV 

shire. 

per  week. 

Wool'Aorten  t 

Men 

10.43 

$i7« 
2.40 

Women • 

Young  persons.' 

5.12 

12.00 
9.05 
6.18 
4.81 
5.00 

&53 
7  45 

13.40 
&58 

I  m 

Spinners : 

Mep  (overseers) .........^«x 

too 

Spinners 

5.00 

Women 

IM 

Tonne  persons 

L^ 

Piecera 

2.50 

Weavers ; 

Men 

4.80 

1^       Women 

3.48 

±      Mechanics 

5.50 

jr       Laborers 

135 

t 

BmalltfOvA  and  Rirln,  foiirteeii  jfars  old 

Boys  A&d  girU,  elgbtren  yfiam  old    . 

B<iyi  hmI  f^irlJi,  tweuty-aiiv  yeuTH  qld-- « 

S«*t;tl(m  Iiim4fl *-- -.^ 

Ov*tf}^*t»i'a  = _ , . .  - 

Bupf^TintBodent 

lUintt  dy n.-r , . ._ . . 

T^iii^Krii^rH  in  dye  bnaee. , ,  *  *  * , ...,.,..,,, 

Wuri'liiimn  ... ...  ,,.*_**,*,*, ,,^^, , 

MacbinlHtu  for  rfsiiaf rt .*,..,,.._., 

Clerks.,,., 


$3.25 
5.25 
6.00  , 
13.50 
24.00  I 
3&00 
30.00 
7.00 
14.00 
15.00 
15.00  I 


11.5© 
2-30 
100 
7.(W 
S.M 
15.06 
Id  00 
4.59 
6.00 
7.50 
7.00 


FLAX-SPINKING. 


Sorters 

Kinf^Iers 

Machine  workers 

Spiuuers 

Koelers 

Roving 

Carders 

Spreaders 

Drawing 

Dofferb 


United  SUtes.  Great  Britain, 

per  week.      ,     per  week. 

....       ' 

012.00 

04.  «§ 

12.00 

489 

6.00 

1.40 

7.00 

1.82 

7.00 

1.34 

6.00 

1.68 

6.00 

2.19 

8  00 

LTft 

5.00 

L95 

3.50 

L34 

JUTE. 


Paterson  (U.S.) 

Glasgow  (Scotland). 


Per  week. 


fl&OO 
5.00 


BRICK-MAKING. 


Machine  men 

Clay  shovclem 

Brick-maker,  hand 

Briok-maker'd  assistant 

Brick- maker,  bench 

Boys 


England, 
per  week. 


$5.04 
7.29 
7.80 
5.06 
5.30 
L9i 
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United  Statoe. 
per  month. 


France,  6«r- 
many.and  Bel- 
glum,  per 


SngUnd,  per 
month. 


Caetlng  dApartment: 

FMndera 

Sltimmera  and  teamera 

CasCera 

Kiln  flrera 

Prodacer  llrera 

Grinding  department : 

Ko.  1  grade 

No.  2  grade 

No.  H  grade 

Boya 

Smoothing  department : 

No.  1  grade 

No.  2  grade 

No.  8  grade 

Bova        

Pollahmg  department: 

No.  1  grade 

No.  2  gfvde ,. 

Boya  

CntiiBg  room: 

Chief , 

AaaSatanta 

Blookera 

Packera 

£mery  waah«r« 

Croeoa  burner , 

Lttborera  

Bricklayera 

Carpeniera 


$100.00 
8U.00 
40.00 
45.00 
6a  00 

76.00 
66  00 
60.00 
26w00 

70.00 
60.00 
60.00 
18.00 

80.00 
60.00 
25.00 

100.00 
76.00 
82.00 
50.00 
80.00 
76:00 
80.00 

100.00 
66.00 


$46.00 
80.00 
18.00 
19.00 
22.00 

27.00 

20.  IK) 

16.00 

4.00 

"27.00 

20.00 

10.00 

4.00 

32.00 
25.00 
4.00 

26.00 
24.00 
14  00 
13.00 
24.00 
24.00 
lUOO 
30.00 
37.00 


#60.00 
30.20 
27.00 
27.00 
28.00 

saso 

20.20 

28.60 

5.10 

33.80 

29^20 

23.60 

6.80 

39.20 
31.40 
10.80 

39.20 
33.80 
23.tfi) 
27.00 
46.  UU 
33.80 
19.  GO 
39.60 
39.60 


CHEMICAL  W0BK8. 


United  States, 
per  day. 

Bngland.  per 
day. 

CAmmon  labor t 

fl.  25  to  1.36 
2. 25  to  3. 00 

iO.  60  to  0. 70 

Skilled  Ubor 

1.25to].60 

SALT  MAKING. 


Warsaw.  N.Y. 


Lake  Hnron, 
Canada. 


Bakers  or  lift«is«  per  day 

Firemen,  per  day 

Packets,  per  buabel 

Packera.  per  day 


fl.60   to  1.75 

1.60    to  1.76 

.021  to   .03 

1.50 


fl.OO  to  1.26 
1.25  to  1.37 
.02  to  .02i 
1.15 


At  Northwick,  in  Spgland,  each  pan  is  worked  by  two  men,  whose 
joint  weekly  earnings  are  $13.07  (54«.)  or  $6.54  each. 


SLATE  QUAilBISS,  NORTH  WALES. 

Three  or  fonr  men  in  crew,  one  or  two  rockmen,  one  splitter,  one 
driver;  standard  wages  97  cents  for  rockmen  and  splitters,  73  cents  for 
driver. 
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TARIFF  STATEMENTS. 


LEATHER 

STATEHEFT  OF  ISAAC  H.  BAILET,  OF  HEW  YOSK 

A(]^reeably  to  yoar  reqaest  I  have  caused  the  schedale  sent  me  in 
your  letter  of  9th  instaut  to  be  filled  out  with  the  figures  at  which 
leather  and  shoes  are  at  present  sold  to  consumers.  They  are  excep- 
tionally low,  having  declined  on  an  average  20  per'cent.  within  seven 
years. 

statement  of  the  jobbers'  pHces  of  leather  in  the  commer<Aal  centers  of  England  a^d  the 

United  states,  May  10,  1888. 


Description. 


United 

States. 


I  Bate  of 

[  dotrto 

Tji__i__i  ■   which 

^^^•"^    foreign 

arttclt) » 

Iiafal& 


Hemlock  uole per  pound, 

Oak  sole do.. 

Oak  crop  and  backH do... 

Calf-skiUH,  oak,  lij^lit do. 

Calf-BklD8,  oak, heavy do... 

Wax  Hplits do  . 

Ouiin per  foot 

Buff .V:  do.. 

Kid .do.. 

Sbeep-skln do.. 


Centi.    I    C«nU. 

17  to  23  '^  18  to  34 

31  '  30 

39  <  38 

75     40 


PtrcffO. 

l9 

15 
15 

ao 

» 
su 
so 

30 


Statement  of  the  present  retail  prices  of  shoes  in  the  commercial  centers  of  England  and 

the  United  States, 


Shoes. 


United  States. 


England. 


Bate  of  doty 

to  which 
foreiim  arti- 
cle is  liable. 


Mcd'ii  calf  shoe,  machine-sewed 

Mcn'ii  calf  shoe,  hnudaewed  .' 

Meu'M  calf  shoe,  made  to  order 

Men's  French  calf  shoe,  cuHtom,  for  extremely  fashion' 

abh*  peopl«  who  pay  fancy  prices 

Men'H  kip,  Cougross,'  nail 

Men'H  kip,  plow,  lace<l , 

Men's  bi-o<;aDS , 

Boy«'  calf  mIiocs 

Childrens'  tine  shoes. 

Women's  jrlove  kid.  machine-sewed , 

Women's  slazed  kid,  eewpd , 

Women's  kid,  hand-aewed , 

Women's  kid,  hand-sewed,  to  order 

Women's  kid.  hand-sewed,  cniitom.  fancy  price , 

Women's  j^rain  polish,  nailed 

Woman's  buff  polish,  nailed , 


$3. 00  to  13.25 
4  50  5.00 
7. 00        9. 00 

12. 00  to  14. 00 


<^.00 

$4.00to  4.50 

5. 00  to  7. 00 

IL  00  to  12. 00 


2.50 
1.50 
2.00 
1..50 

3. 00  to  3.50 
4.50 
6.00 

10. 00  to  12. 00 
1.25 
1.10 


2.00 

1.25 

1.75 

I.OOto  1.25 

2.00        2.25 


2.50 


3.00 
4.00 
5.00 
10.00 
1.25 
1.00 


PeretnL 
»} 
26 


30 
30 
3D 
31) 

30 

3d 

..» 

ia 

30 

30 


TABIFF  STATEMENTS.  ^55 

WOOD  SCREWS. 

DIGEST  OF  THE  WOOD-SCKEW  IVDirSTBT  ABOUHEHT. 

1.  Asks  that  the  claase  in  the  Mills  bill  be  stricken  oat. 

2.  The  low  tariff  prior  to  1861  rendered  the  sc«*ew  business  disastrous 
io  this  country. 

3.  Patents  existing  from  1861  to  1875  protected  this  industry  to  their 
owners  and  secured  the  average  price  of  about  38  cents  per  gross. 
Prior  to  the  expiration  of  these  patents  the  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain 
says  he  received  a  bribe  from  a  portion  of  the  then  existing  American 
screw-makers. 

4.  Since  the  expiration  of  these  patents  in  1875  most  of  the  present 
manufacturers  of  screws  have  started  into  the  business,  and  this  home 
competition  has  kept  the  average  price  below  15  cents  per  gross,  or  less 
than  40  per  cent  of  the  price  daring  the  life  of  the  patents. 

6.  Employs  thirty  five  hundred  people  and  $5,000,000  of  active  capital 
in  six  States  and  fourteen  concerns,  seven  in  Connecticut,  two  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, two  in  Ohio,  one  in  Pennsylvania,  and  one  in  Ehode  Island, 
with  a  yearly  product  of  $2,000,000. 

6.  Wages  paid  in  American  screw  factories  are  65  cents  to  $1  for 
women,  while  in  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  they  are  paid  20  cents  to 
30  cents,  and  in  England  40  cents  to  60  cents  per  day,  and  men  in  the 
same  proportion. 

7.  England  has  idle  machinery  sufScient  to  supply  the  American  mar- 
ket, and  as  a  surplus  product  can  do  so  at  very  low  price. 

8.  The  same  machinery  is  used  abroad  as  here.  Germany  has  pecu- 
liar advantages  in  cheap  iron  and  labor  for  supplying  the  United  States 
with  screws. 

9.  Jiods,  the  screw  makers'  raw  material,  pay  a  duty  of  50  per  cent. 

10.  Screw  makers  ask  only  such  duty  as  will  render  their  business 
fairly  remunerative.  Screws  have  been  and  are  now  imported  into  the 
United  States,  and  the  largest  producer  of  screws  in  the  United  States 
paid  only  one  dividend  of  1  per  cent,  to  its  stockholders  in  the  past  four 
years. 

11.  Any  reduction  in  the  duty  on  screws  must  reduce  the  price  paid 
to  American  labor  or  compel  the  transfer  of  the  business  to  foreign 
countries. 

12.  There  are  over  six  hundred  varieties  and  prices  of  screws.  A  sin- 
gle ad  valorem  duty  could  not  be  fairly  applied  to  screws. 

THB  WOOD-SOBEW  MANUPACTURING    INDUSTRY. 

In  the  bill  to  reduce  taxation,  etc.,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Mills,  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  on 
p^ge  20,  lines  275  and  276,  it  reads : 

Screws,  commonly  called  wood.  acreicSf  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Except  under  very  great  reduction  in  the  price  paid  to  American  labor 
it  will  be  impossible  to  continue  the  manufacture  of  wood  screws  into 
the  United  States  if  this  becomes  a  law;  and  therefore,  in  behalf  of 
the  great  number  of  Americ«in  workmen  employed  at  remunerative 
wages  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  screws ;  the  capital  invested  in  the 
business,  located  in  six  different  States;  the  great  cost  of  special  in- 
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tricate  machineryy  worthless  for  other  purposes  than  screw  manaftctare 
we  ask  that  this  clause  be  stricken  from  the  Mills  bill^  and  in  support 
thereof  your  considerate  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  follow- 
ing  statements : 

The  first  screw  factory  of  importance  in  the  United  States  was  estab- 
lished in  1838,  or  fifty  years  ago. 

From  1838  until  1860,  during  the  period  of  great  depression  in  gen- 
eral manufactaring  business,  consequent  in  part  on  the  very  slight 
duties  on  foreign  importations,  numerous  wood-screw  indastries  were 
started  in  the  United  States,  but  at  the  end  of  this  period  the  two  sur- 
viving companies  of  any  importance,  ond  they  the  owners  of  valuable 
letters  patents  upon  wood-screw  machinery,  consolidated  their  capital 
and  Qlants  into  one  corporation.  Under  the  letters  patents  then  cod- 
trolled  by  this  one  company  on  screw-making  machinery,  including  also 
a  patent  on  a  gimlet-point  screw,  there  were,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  life  of  these  patents,  no  successful  results  following  attempts  made 
by  other  parties  to  manufacture  wood  screws,  and  there  is  not  now  in 
existence  in  the  United  States  but  one  other  screw  manfacturing  com- 
pany that  started  into  the  business  prior  to  1870,  but  the  whole  way  was 
strewn  with  wrecks  of  earnest  endeavors  to  found  the  business. 

Under  this  condition  of  things  the  tariff  of  8  and  11  cents  per  poand, 
according  to  size,  on  wood  screws  was  adopted  in  1861,  which  rates 
continued  until  changed  by  the  present  law  enacted  in  1883,  effecting 
considerable  reduction  in  the  average  duties  imposed. 

There  are  more  than  six  hundred  sizes,  lengths  and  kinds  of  wood 
screws  in  the  regular  assortment,  ranging  from  one-fourth  of  an  inch, 
No.  0,  to  6-inch,  No.  30,  made  from  iron,  brass,  and  bronze  wire,  each  size 
an<l  length  of  different  list  price,  and  each  kind  of  different  discount, 
and  the  detailed  knowledge  and  labor  necessary  to  judtly  fix  an  ad  va- 
lorem duty  on  each  invoice  of  screws  imported  would  be  so  great  that 
a  wide  door  would  be  opened  to  fraudulent  imx>ortations. 

Under  the  present  law  it  is  only  necessary  to  determine  within  which 
of  the  four  classesof  rates  the  importations  may  come  by  length,  and  the 
weight  included  in  each  classof  lengths  to  corretly  fix  the  duties  thereon. 
During  the  period  from  1861  to  1875,  inclusive,  the  average  net  price  per 
gross  of  wood  screws  was  about  38  cents,  the  price  varying  higher  or 
lower  at  different  perioils  during  the  several  years.  It  was  prior  to  the 
close  of  this  period  when,  it  is  now  alleged,  a  portion  of  the  then  ex- 
isting makers  induced  the  English  makers  for  a  consideration  not  to 
export  their  screws  to  this  country.  The  principal  screw-makers  at  that 
time  in  England  were  Nettlefold  &  Chamberlain,  of  Birmingham,  who 
then  owned  the  English  letters  patents  on  the  latest  and  most  improved 
screw  machinery,  as  well  as  the  English  patent  on  the  gimlet-point 
screw.  The  Nettlefold  &  Chamberlain  Company  has  since  that  period, 
with  other  English  companies,  been  consolidated  into  the  present  cor- 
poration The  Nettlefolds  Company  Limited,  Birmingham,  England. 

The  statement  regarding  the  peculiar  arrangement  between  the 
American  companies  and  the  Kettlefold  &  Chamberlain  Company 
seems  to  have  reached  the  general  public  through  after-dinner  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  a  dinner  given  him  in  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land, last  November,  upon  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  America  as 
English  commissioner  upon  the  fisheries  questions  pending  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  also  through  other  statements 
made  while  he  was  in  Washington,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  *M 
English  party  is  not  now  desirous  of  renewing  the  arrangement  What- 
ever may  be  the  truth  in  the  matter,  it  is  safe  to  say  the  amount  *u- 
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volTed  has  been  greatly  overstated,  and  whatever  onus  there  may  be 
sboald  bear  alike  on  both  parties  to  the  transaction,  and  certainly 
8hoald  not  and  can  not  jnstly  attach  to  the  screw  industries  of  this  coun- 
try at  this  time,  because  three-quarters  of  the  screw  companies  now  in 
existence  were  not  then  manufacturers  of  screws,  and  only  a  portiou  of 
those  then  in  existence  are  alleged  to  have  been  participants^ in  the 
transaction. 

From  the  year  1876  to  the  close  of  t^e  year  1887  wood  screws  have 
averaged  in  price  about  15  cents  per  gross,  being  only  40  per  cent,  of 
the  average  price  during  the  previous  term  of  years,  while  the  business 
was  protected  by  the  letters  patents  on  screw  machinery. 

During  the  last  term  of  years  the  sharp  competition  among  American 
manufacturers  has  held  the  price  so  low  that  the  most  favorably  located 
companies  have  not  earned  more  than  an  average  of  8  per  cent,  per  an- 
num on  their  investments,  while  many  have  realized  mnch  less,  and 
several  have  wholly  abandoned  the  business.  The  largest  screw  manu- 
facturer in  the  United  States  paid  to  its  stockholders  no  return  what- 
ever after  January  1,  1884,  until  January,  1888,  and  then  only  1  per 
cent,  on  its  capital  stock,  yet  this  company  is  believed  by  many  now  tb 
be  making  large  profits,  and  to  be  a  <<  great  screw  monopoly,"  which 
monopoly  in  fact  existed  only  while  under  the  protection  of  letters  pat- 
ents prior  to  1875,  and  no  company  has  since  that  date  had  any  monop- 
oly of  the  screw  business. 

There  are  nojnr  in  the  United  States  fourteen  companies  mslnufactur- 
ing  wood  screws,  two  in  Massachusetts,  one  in  Rhode  Island,  seven  in 
Connecticut,  one  in  Pennsylvania,  two  in  Ohio,  and  one  in  lUiuois. 

The  industry  employs  djrectly  more  than  3,500  people,  and  an  active 
capital  in  excess  of  $5,000,000,  not  including  a  large  amount  on  which 
no  returns  are  expected,  bat  which  has  been  sunk  in  machinery,  sup- 
planted by  other  machines  having  latest  improvements.  A  large  share 
of  this  entire  capital  has  been  invested  in  the  business  since  the  tariff 
of  1861,  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  aggregate  since  1874. 

Whatever  may  be  the  statistical  average  of  increase  of  the  cost  of 
labor  in  this  country  over  that  of  similar  labor  in  foreign  countries,  it  is 
true  of  this  industry  that  the  screw  manufactarers  of  the  United  States 
)>ay  their  labor  three  times  as  much  as  the  same  labor,  male  or  female, 
is  paid  in  Italy,  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  in  Germany  or  Bel- 
gium, twice  as  much  as  in  France,  and  nearly  twice  as  mnch  as  in  Eng- 
land.  ' 

Substantially  the  same  pattern  of  machinery,  known  as  the  Hartford 
machines,  which  combine  the  best  features  used  in  screw  machinery 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  letters  patents,  with  later  improvements 
made,  are  in  use  as  pattern  machines  in  the  various  foreign  countries. 
The  latest  shipment  of  pattern  machines,  was  made  to  Korway  within 
the  past  few  months.  There  can  be  no  considerable  difference  in  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  machine  whether  it  be  operated  in  the  United 
States  or  auy  for^gn  country,  the  speed  of  the  machine  is  controlled  by 
the  motive  power  which  determines  the  rapidity  of  production,  and 
certainly  our  foreign  competitors  are  not  behind  us  in  the  perfection  of 
their  motive  power;  consequently  a  day's  che^p  labor  operating  this 
machine  in  any  foreign  country  will  produce  the  same  number  of,  and 
just  as  good  screws,  as  a  day's  well  paid  labor  in  the  United  States. 

The  wire  from  which  the  screws  are  made,  which  to  the  screw-maker 
is  his  raw  material,  costs  about  double  in  this  country  over  that  of  Eng- 
land or  Germany.  The  rods  from  which  the  wire  is  drawn  are  now  pro- 
tected six-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  equal  to  about  50  per  cent  ad 
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valorem,  and  if  the  Mills  bill  contemplates  an  increase  of  four-tenths 
cent  per  pound  on  "screw  wire  rods,"  making  a  new  rate  of  1  cent, 
which  equals  about  80  per  cent,  ad  valorem^  an  additional  burden  will 
be  laid  upon  the  screw  business.  Other  materials  used  in  preparing 
the  goods  for  market  show  about  the  same  excess  in  cost  over  that  osed 
abroad,  as  is  shown  in  the  wire,  and  this,  too,  is  wholly  the  product  of 
American  labor.  Notwithstanding  the  great  reduction  in  the  market 
value  of  screws  during  the  past  twelve  years,  there  has  not  been  any 
reduction  in  the  gold  cost  ot  labor  during  these  years  over  the  cost  of 
labor  during  the  previous  period  of  titteen  years. 

There  is^  no  margin  whatever  for  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  wood 
screws,  without  seriously  crippling  the  industry,  and  unless  correspond- 
ing reduction  be  made  in  the  cost  of  American  labor,  a  reduction  in  the 
tariff  will  absolutely  destroy  the  business,  wipe  out  a  large  part  of  the 
investments,  and  transfer  the  manufacture  of  screws  to  tbreign  terri- 
tory. During  the  tariff'  agitation  of  1881  to  1883,  fearing  untoward  l^- 
islation,  the  American  Screw  Company,  of  Providence,  removed  a  por- 
tion of  its  machinery  to  Ganadi)^  and  has  recently  built  new  and  en- 
larged works  there,  preparing,  in  the  event  of  a  reduced  tariflf  here,  to 
manufacture  with  Canadian  labor  and  free  material  wood  screws  to 
supply  the  American  market,  and  this  while  Canada  protects  its  screw 
niannfacturers  by  a  tariff'  fully  equal  in  effect  to  the  present  American 
duty  on  screws;  besides  this,  such  legislation  would,  while  closing  the 
American  market  against  American  labor,  open  wide  the  doors  for  the 
iutluw  of  screws  from  all  foreign  countries. 

The  manufacturers  of  wood  screws  do  not  knock  at  the  door  of  Con- 
gress asking  for*special  legislation  to  promote  an  infant  industry,  nor  to 
so  legislate  that  their  investments  be  specially  profitable,  but  they  do 
ask  that  they  may  retain  their  American  workmen  at  tair  wages  in  this 
iiulustry ;  that  their  capital,  some  of  it  contributed  by  widows  and 
orphans  as  their  only  means  of  support,  invested  in  the  business  when 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  afforded  reasonable  protection  against 
cheap  foreign  labor,  capital  largely  expended  in  valuable  and  intricate 
special  machinery,  worthless  for  other  than  screw-making  purposes, 
shall  not  by  any  legislation  be  destroyed  and  their  industry  banished 
from  tlie  United  States,  and  their  employes  driven  to  seek  and  learu 
other  trades  or  find  other  employment  less  remunerative  to  themselves; 
but  rather  that  the  law  shall  remain  as  now,  in  the  enactment  of  1883, 
affording  reasonable  wages  to  labor,  a  fair  return  upon  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  this  American  industry,  and  thus  ^^  strengthen  the  things 
that  remain. " 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  wood-screw 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States. 

Massachusetts  Sceew  Co., 

John  C.  N^wroiif,  President, 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

EUSSELL  &  EeWIN  MANUFACTUBINO  CO., 

M.  J.  WooDBUFF,  Treasurer^ 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  and  New  York  City. 
Dayton  Sceew  Co., 

M.  J.  WooDEUFF,  President, 

Dayton,  Ohio. 
May  6,  1888. 
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STRAW  PULP. 
8TATEHENT  OF  HUNCIE  PULP  COMPAHT. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  not  one  pulp  hiill  in  the  United  States 
making  straw  palp  for  the  general  market.  The  trade  ia  entirely  under 
the  control  of  a  combination  known  as  <<  United  Btraw  Pulp  Manufact- 
tiries  Company  (limited),  at  Dresden,''  consisting  of  ten  straw  pulp 
mills  located  in  Germany,  and  having  an  agency  at  91  No.  Wall  street, 
New  York. 

This  agency,  we  are  informed,  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1887,  and  at 
the  present  time  are  shipping  to  this  country  about  200  tons  of  pulp 
per  month,  which  is  sold  to  the  makers  of  fine  writing,  book,  and  tissue 
Itapers  at  4^  cents  and  5  cents  per  pound,  or  $8o  and  $100  per  ton  ac- 
cording to  the  two  grades  which  they  make,  the  price  being  free  on 
board  cars  at  New  York. 

Ill  an  interview  which  we  had  with  their  representatives  since  the 
receipt  of  your  letter,  we  are  informed  that  their  trade  is  increasing 
all  the  time,  and  they  glory  in  the  fact  that  they  have  no  competition 
whatever  iu  this  country  (not  yet  being  aware  of  the  existenceof  the  mill 
we  are  building),  and  when  questioned  on  the  subject  of  the  duty  on 
their  product  they  inform  us  it  is  10  per  cent.,  or  about  $8  per  ton  on 
the  grade  mostly  sold,  and  that  they  are  in  hopes  of  it  being  removed, 
and  to  tbat  end  the  home  representatives  of  their  combinations  intend 
visiting  this  country  this  fall  to  render  what  assistance  they  can  in  get- 
ting the  duty  removed. 

As  to  our  enterprise  we  would  repeat  that  it  is  new,,  and  the  only 
one  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  We  have  been  engaged  continu- 
ously for  the  past  eleven  months  in  building  the  plant  and  machinery  at 
an  outlay  of  about  $100,000  and  will  start  the  mill  in  operation  this  week. 
We  are  located  iu  a  section  of  country  where  heretofore  the  farmer 
has  had  no  market  for  his  straw,  a  great  portion  being  burned  to  get 
rid  of  it.  When  we  get  in  full  running  order  we  will  consume  from 
18,000  to  20,000  tons  per  year,  which  will  give  to  the  farmer  just  as 
many  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  amount  he  can  earn  in  the  employ- 
ment of  his  teams  transporting  it  to  our  mills — no  small  item,  as  it 
will  I'equire  the  continual  employment  of  at  least  thirty-five  double 
teams  to  haul  that  amount,  and  represent  an  outlay  on  our  part  at  the 
mill  of  about  $80,000  per  year  for  straw. 

No  mention  need  be  made  of  the  large  amount  of  caustic  soda,  bleach- 
ing x>owders,  lime,  chemicals,  as  well  as  woolen  felts  (American  make), 
which  will  be  consumed  in  the  business,  and  the  additional  traffic 
afforded  to  the  railroads  in  transporting  the  product,  and  the  employ- 
ment given  to  labor,  requiring  a  large  number  of  men  working  both  day 
and  night.  Our  enterprise  no  doubt  is  diminutive  in  comparison  with 
the  vast  industries  in  this  country,  but  it  is  at  least  *^  one  drop  in  the 
backet,"  and  whatever  the  value  of  our  product,  the  country  will  be 
just  so  much  the  richer,  for  until  now  the  industry  did  not  exist,  and 
every  ton  of  straw  pulp  now  used  in  the  country  represents  just  so 
much  money  paid  to  the  laborer,  manufacturer,  and  producer  in  a  for- 
eign country. 

We  ask  for  protection.  We  could  not  be  considered  unjust  in  asking 
for  an  increase  of  the  present  duty ;  at  least^we  are  entitled  to  the  re- 
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tention  of  the  present  daty  of  10  per  cent  We  ask  for  full  protection 
because  we  want  all  of  the  home  market  ourselves.  We  see  no  reason 
why  we  can  not  supply  all  the  straw  pulp  at  present  used  in  the  United 
States,  and  why  we  can  not  build  up  here  an  industry  equal  in  extent 
if  not  greater  than  the  present  one  in  Germany.  The  combination  there 
consists  of  ten  mills  making  80  tons  of  pulp  per  day,  and  as  the  paper- 
making  industry  of  the  United  States  is  the  greatest  in  the  world  we 
are  certainly  justided  in  Our  hopes. 

In  addition  to  making  a  large  amount  of  fine  straw  pulp,  we  have  had 
propositions  made  to  us  for  the  erection  of  other  works  for  making  a 
certain  grade  of  straw  pulp  to  enter  into  the  oomposition  of  wrappinjr 
and  hardware  papers,  and  to  replace  to  an  extent  a  large  amount  of 
jute,  which  is  all  imported.  This  we  believe  can  be  done,  for  by  oar 
process  we  produce  a  finer  and  stronger  fiber  than  has  ever  been  done 
before  and  we  see  no  reason  why,  if  we  are  afforded  proper  protection, 
we  can  not  build  up  in  this  country  a  new  and  large  industry  which 
has  not  heretofore  existed.  The  paper  trade  has  consumed  during  the 
past  three  years  an  average  of  403,000  bales  of  importe<l  jute,  and  if 
we  can  supplant  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  it,  we  are  conftdeut 
that  in  a  few  years  we  will  be  enabled  to  erect  mills  in  different  sections 
of  the  country  where  straw  is  now  of  no  value,  and  build  up  a  trade  of 
at  least  200  tons  of  pulp  per  day,  representing  a  consumption  of  150,000 
tons  of  straw  per  year,  converting  that  much  waste  prodact  into  so 
many  dollars. 

As  stated  before,  the  price  of  the  Oerman  pulp  is  $85  and  $100  per 
ton  free  on  board  cars  in  New  York,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  offer  the 
paper  manufacturers  of  this  country  a  pulp  at  $80  per  ton,  delivered  at 
their  works,  of  a  grade  equal  in  quality  to  the  $100Oerman  pulp. 

If  we  are  granted  increased  protection,  or  at  least  the  retention  of  the 
present  duty,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  will  be  manifold. 

(1)  By  stopping  the  importation  of  the  foreign  article,  will  aid  in  re- 
ducing the  surplus  to  the  full  amount  of  all  the  duty  now  collected  on 
the  article. 

(2)  It  will  build  up  a  new  industry  where  none  has  existed  before. 

(3)  It  will  give  to  the  farmer  a  cash  market  for  what  has  formerly 
been  a  waste  product. 

(4)  It  will  give  to  the  paper  manufacturer  a  raw  material  at  a  lower 
price  than  he  could  have  was  the  foreign  article  on  the  free  list,  and 

(5)  It  will  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  whole  country  to  the  full  value 
of  its  total  product. 

We  feel  that  the  American  markets  should  be  for  American  indus- 
tries, aud  as  protection  hs^s  been  atlbrded  other  industries  and  made 
each  add  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  so  should  it  be 
extended  to  us. 

We  have  endeavored  to  give  full  information  by  this  letter,  but  if  it 
is  desired  that  we  should  appear  before  your  committee  in  person,  we 
will  do  so  if  you,will  kindly  advise  us  when  it  would  be  your  pleasure 
to  hear  us. 

Tbe  inclosed  clippings  from  the  newspapers  of  Muneie,  Ind.,  will  he 
evidence  of  the  construction  aud  existence  of  our  establishment  and 
certify  to  the  importance  of  its  location  in  their  midst. 
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COTTON-MILL  WAGES. 

STATEMEFT  OF  WIUIAH  F.  DRAPES,  OF  HOPEDALE,  HA8S. 

While  in  Sweden  two  years  ago  I  traveled  in  company  with  a  paper 
manufacturer,  ex-Governor  Cheney,  of  New  Hampshire.  He  was  look- 
ing up  a  new  process  invented  in  Sweden  for  preparing  wood  pulp  eco- 
nomically, and  visited  several  manufacturing  establishments.  I  went 
with  him  to  the  works  of  a  large  paper-maker  at  Gothenburg,  Sweden. 
In  this  establishment  logs  were  received  from  the  forest  and  part  of  them 
were  ground  into  pulp,  aud  part  were  chemically  dissolved  into  pulp. 
The  pulp  was  mixed  in  proper  proportion  and  paper  of  various  kinds  was 
manufactured.  Some  of  the  paper  was  made  into  blank  books  on  the  prem- 
ises. To  furnish  employment  for  the  women  and  children  of  the  paper- 
makers  a  cotton-mill  was  also  run  inside  the  yard ;  and  to  keep  all  the 
machinery  in  repair  a  machine-shop  employing  some  sixty  hands  and  a 
foundry  for  making  iron  castings  was  also  attached.  We  looked  through 
the  premises,  and  Governor  Cheney  stated  to  me  that  the  paper  machin- 
ery was  good,  aud  that  the  number  of  hands  employed  were  substantially 
the  same  that  would  be  employed  in  America.  The  machine-shop  and 
foundry  seemed  to  be  fairly  fltte<l,  and  the  men  doing,  so  far  as  I  could 
judge,  an  American  quantity  of  work,  as  compared  with  repair-shops 
here.  The  cotton-mill  was  not  up  to  the  American  or  English  level,  the 
machinery  being  antiquated  ;  but  the  labor  cost  was  so  low  In  spite  of 
that  they  were  manufacturing  their  yarns  and  cloths  cheaper  than  we 
could  make  similar  articles  here.  In  this  establishment  were  employed 
one  thousand  hands,  mostly  men,  though  there  were  women  and  chil- 
dren in  the  cotton  factory.  The  help  looked  intelligent,  although  poorly 
clad.  The  proprietor  told  me  that  his  monthly  pay-roll  was  20,000 
crones,  or  $5,500,  an  average  monthly  pay  per  hand  of  $5.50.  Gothen- 
burg is  on  the  sea-shore  and  the  freight  from  there  to  Boston  or  Kew 
York  i«  probably  less  than  it  is  from  some  of  our  paper  mills  to  New 
York. 

Detaila  of  vfoges. 

Per  day. 

Mule  spinners,  cotton cents..  31 

Ovei-svers ' do....  02^ 

Sptnuera,  children do....  10 

Weavers,  average do 25 

Laborers do....  25 to 30 

Working  time,  twelve  hours  daily,  except  children,  who  work  eight  hours. 


POPPY-SEED  OIL- 
NEW  YoEK,  July  18, 1888. 
To  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate: 

Gentlemen:  Poppy- seed  oil,  by  some  error  in  the  last  tariff,  was 
)>lacecl  upon  the  free  list  among  essential  oils,  whereas  it  is  a  paint  oil 
and  not  an  essential  oil,  imported  and  used  by  the  paint-grinders  in 
l)liice  of  linseed  oil,  which  last-named  oil  is  subject  to  a  duty  fis  well  as 
the  seed  from  which  it  is  manufactured,  and  we  respectfully  submit  to 
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you  that  poppy-seed  oil  should  pay  a  daty  equivalent  to  that  placed  on 
linseed  oU,  in  which  class  it  properly  belongs,  otherwise  it  will  interfere 
materially  witib  the  interests  of  the  linseed  oil  mannfiactnrers  of  the 
entire  country. 

Bespectfully,  yours, 

Oahpbell  &  Thaybb. 
J.  A.  Dean  &  Go. 
Atlaktio  Whitb  Lead  AEn>  Linseed  Oil  Oompant, 

JB.  R.  Colgatej  Treagurer. 


THE  INDUSTRIES  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

According  to  liie  census  of  1880  there  were  then  in  New  York  Gitj 
11,339  industrial  establishments,  in  which  there  were  employed  146,179 
men,  71,796  women,  9,378  children :  total,  227,352. 

If  we  assume,  as  we  are  justifiea  by  experience  in  doing,  that  the  men 
represent  two  persons  besides  themselves,  it  would  make  the  whole  num- 
ber of  persons  in  New  York  City  deriving  support  from  its  manafa<^ 
urtng  establishments,  519,710,  or  43  per  cent,  of  its  entire  population 
in  1880.  The  annual  product  of  these  establishments  at  that  time 
amounted  to' $472,926,437,  which  is  about  one-eleventh  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  whole  United  States.  The  next  largest  manufacturing  city 
is  Philadelphia.  The  value  of  her  manufactures  for  the  same  year  was 
$324,342,935.  It  thus  appears  that  the  manufactures  of  New  York  City 
were  nearly  one-half  greater  than  those  of  the  next  largest  manu&ct- 
uring  city  of  the  Union. 

As  Brooklyn  may  justly  be  comprehended  in  any  estimate  of  the  man- 
ufactures of  this  dtjj  which  largely  furnishes  her  capital  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  her  work-people,  it  is  proper  to  add  the  statement  of  her 
manufoctnres  and  the  number  employed  in  them.  We  find  in  the  cen- 
sus of  1880  that  there  were  then  in  Brooklyn  5,201  industrial  establish- 
ments, employing  37,105  men,  7,020  women,  3,462  children ;  total,  47,587. 

If  we  allow,  as  in  the  case  of  New  York  City,  that  every  man  em- 
ployed has  at  least  two  persons  depending  upon  him,  we  have  for  the 
total  number  supported  by  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  Brook- 
lyn 121,797  persons,  out  of  a  total  population  of  566,663,  or  22  percent. 
The  value  of  her  manufactures  amounted  to  $177,223,142.  If,  now,  we 
combine  the  industrial  interests  of  the  two  cities  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  we  find  the  number  of  persons  depending  on  their  manufact- 
ures was  641,507,  or  one-eightieth  of  the  total  population  o^the  United 
States  at  that  time.  We  find  the  aggregate  manufactures  of  the  two 
cities  amounted  to  more  than  $650,000,000,  or  nearly  one-eighth  the  valae 
of  the  entire  manufactures  of  the  United  States.  In  otiier  words,  1} 
per  cent,  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  working  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  produced  more  than  12  per  cent,  of  its  industrial  products. 

These  figures  are  given  to  show  that  the  people  of  this  city,  and  es- 
pecially the  working  people,  are  far  more  seriously  interested  than  the 
people  of  any  other  part  of  this  country  in  the  permanence  and  stabil- 
ity of  the  industries  of  the  country,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the  pro- 
tective system  upon  which  their  permanence  and  stability  depend. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  various  industries  upon  which  the 
prosperity  of  this  city  rests  (omitting  those  which  employ  less  than  1,000 
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l)ersoii8),  tbe  niuiiber  of  persons  employed,  and  the  rate  of  duty  by  which 
tbey  ait3  protected  from  foreign  competition : 


Indiutrlee, 


Fernoni 


Sate  of  duty. 


ArtiUclxt  flfiwei-H . , ».  - .  ^  ,...>..  _^ ... . 

Jitfuk  biuding  nml  lilbsk  book* ,---.., 

Boot«i  aboi'Ai  and  rtvpain  ., * 

Hoxfli,  pm|»cr.  t^lc ^  .»>.....  ^  -»,..,* 

|fo«aft eaaUnj^ ,.,  «,.,. 

Brvdil-bftkcrs,  ntc.... .1.,..,- 

Cftrp<^iit^nnji7  . ,  * __,- .,,.., 

Ciirrim^pfl^  etc  .^ , ...  ,,,.^,,,,,.,,„,,. , 

Mea^H  cloth  m^: , ,.._ , 

WoTDcn'n  cM hinf^ ^  «,>^ .., ,  -►-..,._- 

CoDfecLionury _,.,,*,,^_..,,.,,. 

Fouiidr.v  ;ind  mach iue-tbop 

Funiieih  ng  goods , ...„. 

FurnitTirs ..  _,* .■..*.^, **.,,*,.,, 

FniTfi,  dri^iu^e^l^otc .._..... 

0ai«muii  iibDip  Hxtarei 

]lttl*i&ii<l  c^pa  .^^,., -,«.,».*« ..»..w 

J^ftwclry  ..-. .-.  — .......,,..,,..... 

Xtthogmpbuig ,.^. 

Uiltioi«s  malt. , , ..*.,- 

IfjirbJ^  iiDil  HtoQe  worlc ^ .. « 

HiiAiiiiry,  btiek  Hud timaa ...., 

M  iliiEiery  und  l)ii:e  f^oodi  . . , .  ^ » 

Miii'd  ti'^lUtti  ,.-.,,.,.-.,,,-....- 

il  Ei»fical  iD^rnimi'DU , ,,,.,.,  ^ . . 

Pitintlnji;  ilxkI  pap^r-kuDgiiis  ■  -  ■ 

pjiprr  Laii;;in^a....,^.^.,^, *,,..,...,, 

Plnjn bta;r  a^ud  gnfi-flMng. . ...  ^  -.■,,.-,-*•» , 

Ptintiog  luiil  publiflliiDg  ....** » 

BbirM     ..,...., . 

8Uk«iuliii!kgood« .,. 

£$tjAliiiDery   .- *. 

Tin  ware,  coppt^r,  afid  iih«'<?t-inin  Tare 

Tolmcco.  i^liewiiic  nnd  ftmokiiij;^,  4Iid»iiiiff- 
Tobaocfi,  cigars  usd  clgarett«d . . ,.. . > 

UmbrellM  A&d  caaaea, , . .. 


Ttftal. 


a,  408 

5t5S7 

1^330 
Z,S37 
S,409 

47,«4T 
I2,3<k5 
1,747 
0,753 
1.70L! 

2,440 

2,631 

J,  1:10 
4,045 
2,94» 
1,  3^i 
3,471 
4,701 
3,245 
1,  843 
1,320 
2,CK3*t 
0,578 
3,4D1 
7.  041 
1,681 
1,6(15 
l,e2S 
14,  476 

1,^S 


60  per  OflBt, 

20  to  25  par  eaiit 

^0  p**r  cvut. 

35  per  oont 

45  pero4*iit.  1 

20  per  o^nt. 

35  per  oc'iit. 

35  per  o***" 

40  to  5v  fHM*  ceiiv. 

45c.  \b-  and  41^  per  cent,  ad  nilorem. 

iiO  4411  50  p^r  0i3^t- 

ifa  |i«r  cent. 

TpO  ta  IjO  por  cent, 

35  per  ceat^ 
30  p<?r  cenL 
4:^  p«r  oeDt, 

20  to  GO  i^er  oent, 
25  per  GiiDt, 
25  per  cent* 
iu  to  60  per  cuDt. 
40  to  &5  per  cent 

4€  to  50  per  cent. 
60  to  bd  per  cent. 
2S  per  ceot- 

25  per  ceD&. 
4S  per  cept. 
'25  per  ccint. 

36  to  00  per  ceiil. 
50  per  cent, 

'25  pfar  eenL 
45  per  ct^nt^ 
40&.  to  &0a  pef  p<mnd, 
101  percent 
f  *  4U  to  50  per  cen^ 
^t35peroeDL 


1SO,&40 


*  VmhnXlKM. 


tCi 


In  these  thirty-six  iudiis tries  there  were  employed  180,546  persons  ont 
of  a  total  in  all  the  Indus  tricky  of  2137,352,  These  iiul  us  tries  may  there- 
fore be  eoiisidereil  us!  the  most  import  suit,  and  we  may  assume  that  what- 
ever affect-s  them  will  to  no  less  degree  affect  the  others.  It  will  not  be 
denied  that  whatever  aftWtts  these  in  ustries  injuriously  can  not  fail  to 
diminish  the  number  of  iiersous  employed  in  them  and  reduce  the  wages 
of  those  who  remain.  This  will  be  tJie  inevitable  efieet  of  competitioa 
among  the  working- people  for  employment. 

Let  ns  now  consider  what  ]jroteclion  these  several  industries  now^en- 
J4»y  and  how  they  would  he  affected  by  serious  reduction  of  the  tariff 
In  the  margin  against  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  each  Indus- 
tiy  we  have  set  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  foreign  product  of  that  indua* 
try  with  which  it  would  be  forced  to  compete  under  free  trade.  The 
rate  varies  from  20  per  cent,  to  more  than  100  per  cent.  Workingmen 
know  enough  of  the  piotits  in  eaeh  indnstry  in  wiiich  they  arc  employed 
to  determine  how  much  the  prices  of  tbe  articles  they  produce  could  be 
forced  down  before  lower  wa*jes  would  be  required  or  the  iudnstry  be 
elosedi  It  may  be  safel>  left  to  them  to  set^  to  it  that  their  own  occupa- 
tion  has  all  the  protection  it  requires,  and  that  they  receive  their  share 
of  it»  benefits*  They  have  already  secured  for  themselves  in  each  of 
the  industries  such  wag&j  that  no  excesaive  profits  remain  for  their  em- 
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ployers.  If  any  such  profits  have  formerly  been  received,  competitiou 
in  recent  years  has  reduced  them  to  a  fair  level.  If  this  be  true,  then, 
any  important  reduction  of  duties  would  mean  stoppage  of  bnsiuessor 
reduction  of  wages.  The  eftect  of  such  a  movement  on  not  only  the 
workmen  in  these  industries,  constituting  43  per  cent,  of  the  people  lu 
this  city,  but  on  all  others  of  our  people  more  or  less  dependent  oq  or 
connected  with  them,  can  more  easily  be  imagined  than  described.  The 
reports  coming  daily  from  the  city  of  London,  concerning  the  increasing 
misery  and  distress  of  its  working-people,  clamoring  day  and  night  for 
work  or  bread,  and  the  imminent  danger  of  a  general  uprisiog  of  tbose 
whose  distress  has  gone  beyond  the  power  of  human  endurance  or  re- 
straint, indicate  with  terrible  emphasis  what  would  be  the  effect  of  free 
trade  or  inadequate  protection  on  the  working-people  of  this  city.  They 
are  now  pursuing  their  industries  with  comparative  comfort  and  coa- 
tent.  Let  them  and  all  other  classes  see  to  it  that  this  condition  be  not 
disturbed  or  imi>eriled  by  the  impracticable  schemes  of  theoretical  econ- 
omists or  by  experimental  legislation. 


YELLOW  METAL. 

SiaUmmi  of  ikepre8mi  retail  jnioei  of  ths  MmdermenHoned  artioUs  in  the  oommereial  cen- 
Utb  of  England  and  the  United  States. 


Artibto. 


Tdlow  metal  shMitiiiiic per  pound. 

Kafls f;..T;do... 

Bolts  and  ban do 

Sheets,  inegalarsises do 


Prieeln 
United  States. 


Oentt, 


Price  in 
England* 


Pence, 


(t) 


Bate  of  dvtr  to 

which  foreijia 

aitidle  is  liabfe. 


TereemL 


15 

45 


*Ezoept  as  below. 


t  No  f oteisn  made. 


By  section  10  of  the  act  Jnne  6^  1872^  <<  copper  and  composition 
metal"  (composition  metal  was  subsequently  ruled  by  the  Treasury 
Department  to  mean  "yellow  metal'')  can  be  and  is  used  "in  l>ond 
without  the  payment  of  duty''  for  the  construction,  equipment,  and  re- 
pair of  American  vessels  engaged,  or  to  be  engaged,  in  foreign  trade. 

Generally  speaking,  only  vessels  of  the  larger  class  are  sheathed  with 
yellow  metal,  and  such  alone  are  employed  in  foreign  trade;  from 
which  it  will  appear  how  seriously  the  demand  for  yellow  metal  of 
American  manufacture  has  been  diminished. 

At  the  time  the  above-mentioned  act  was  passed,  and  frequently  since, 
the  production  of  copper  &om  mines  in  the  IJnited  States  has  been  iu  ex- 
cess of  the  consumption,  under  which  circumstances  the  producers  have 
combined  and  shipped  their  surplus  product  to  England  and  France, 
obtaining  for  it  the  best  price  possible;  in  some  instances  2  cents i>er 
pound  lower  than  the  price  at  which  sales  to  the  consumers  in  this 
country  had  been  and  were  made.  The  additional  price  here  was  possi- 
ble by  a  duty  on  unmanufactured  copper  provided  in  the  same  act. 

Presenting  the  curious  and  painful  anomaly  that  by  tbe  same  law 
intended  to  benefit  the  miners  of  Michigan  on  one  hand  and  Uie  ship- 
builders of  Maine  oa  the  other,  copper  has  been  furnished  by  us  to  for- 
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eiguers  at  a  lower  price  than  the  manafactarer  here  coald  obtain  it,  and 
then  the  foreigner  has  sent  the  yellow  metal  made  therefrom  (yellow 
metal  is  composed  of  60  parts  of  copper  and  40  parts  of  spelter)  into 
this  market  free  of  duty ;  and  between  the  two,  the  mannfactnrers  of 
yellow  metal  in  this  country  have  been  pretty  nearly  squeezed  out  of 
existence. 

The  Treasury  Department,  in  reply  to  every  effort  made  by  the  manu- 
facturer to  escape  in  the  least  from  these  embarrassments,  has  invaria- 
bly ruled  against  him  and  in  favor  of  the  foreigner,  as  if,  while  the 
policy  of  the  country  has  been  and  is  in  favor  of  protection,  the 
policy  of  the  Department  is  in  favor  of  free  trade ;  or  else  (and  that 
has  seemed  to  us  to  be  the  real  truth)  the  Department  has  a  rule  to  re- 
gard every  appeal  made  to  it  for  relief  as  dishonest  and  only  deserving 
instant  antagonism. 

Office  of  the  Beyebe  Copper  Company, 

No.  47  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  May  10, 1888. 
Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  4th  instant,  with  the  inclosures  as  stated,  came 
daly  to  hand. 

We  return  herewith  one  of  the  blanks  filled  out  as  desired;  but  the 
doing  so  has  opened  afresh  an  old  and  very  bad  sore.  It  has  been  a 
constant  worry  to  us  for  the  past  sixteen  years.  One  of  the  four  yellow- 
metal  manufacturers  has  in  that  time  closed  his  mill;  the  others  have 
done  little  more  than  escape  the  same  fate. 

The  suggestions  added  on  the  blank  might  be  somewhat  extended, 
especially  in  the  direction  of  a  remedy  for  what  has  always  been  ac- 
knowledged as  a  gross  injustice  to  them,  if  there  were  the  slightest  en- 
couragement that  their  pitiful  appeals  would  be  heeded,  or  that  any 
possible  good  would  result  to  them. 
Yours,  truly, 

S.  T.  Snow, 
Hon.  Frank  Hisoook,  Treasurer. 

Washingtanj  D.  O. 


LINSEEDOIL. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  KBLLOOO, 

Cf  Kellogg  #  Millery  of  Anutordam,  K.  T. 

I  beg  to  address  you  briefly  in  the-*  interest  of  our  firm  relative  to 
the  existing  duties  on  flaxseed  and  linseed  and  the  oil  manufactured 
from  this  seed.  The  original  Mills  bill  placed  seed  on  the  free  list, 
which  now  pays  a  duty  of  20  cents  per  bushel.  Linseed -oil  also  was 
placed  on  the  free  list,  which  pays  under  existing  duties  25  cents  per 
gallon.  This  bill,  had  it  become  a  law,  would  have  virtually  closed  up 
all  of  the  seventy-five  linseedoil  mills  in  this  country.  This  bill  was 
amended  and  passed  the  House  by  bargaining  with  certain  sections, 
putting  oil  at  15  cents  per  gallon  in  place  of  25  as  existing  at  present, 
and  restoring  the  raw  material,  the  ^^seed,"  to  20  cents  per  bushel, 
where  it  has  been  for  many  years  past. 

This  you  will  readily  notice  is  a  drive  at  our  American  manufactures 
and  plainly  discernible  by  reducing  the  duties  on  oil  40  per  cent,  and 
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restoring  fall  existing  duties  npon  seed  of  20  cents  per  bnsbel.  A  com- 
mittee of  three  gentlemen  from  New  York  appeared  before  the  Houst* 
committee  some  few  weeks  since,  bat  could  obtain  no  satisfaction  from 
them.  They  then  called  on  yonr  Senate  committee  and  were  treated 
in  a  gentlemanly  manner,  and  informed  that  the  original  duties  ss  uow 
existing  would  not  be  reduced  much  if  any  in  their  report.  I  would 
suggest  if  any  reduction  is  to  be  made,  that  linseed  and  flaxseed  \^ 
placed  at  15  cents  per  bushel,  and  linseed-oil  at  20  cents  per  gallou. 
The  writer  has  manufactared  linseed-oil  for  forty-one  years,  therefore 
is  conversant  with  its  history.  Formerly  under  free  trade  nearly  all 
the  raw  material  was  imported  into  this  country  from  the  British  East 
Indies,  where  they  raise  two  crops  per  year  with  Hindoo  labor,  costing 
little  or  nothing.  Under  protection  the  United  States  are  raising  from 
10,000,000  to  13,000,000  bushels  annually,  mostly  in  our  northwestern 
States,  worth  at  least  $15,000,000  to  the  farmers,  besides  building  up  a 
large  domestic  interest  in  its  manufacture  of  some  twenty-five  linseed- 
oil  mills,  besides  reducing  the  price  of  linseed- oil  fully  50  per  cent,  to 
the  consumers.    These  facts  can  be  fully  substantiated. 


HARDWARE,  NUTS,  BOLTS,  RIVETS,  ETC. 


statement  of  thepregent  tDholeaale  prices  of  the  undermentioned  articlea  in  the  oommerM 
centers  of  England  and  ike  United  States. 


ArUole. 


Price  in  the  United 
state. 


Prioe  in  Bngland. 


Bateofdntf. 


Store-boltB : 

I  inch  average  of  9 lengths. . 


A  inch  avenge  of  9  lengths. , 

Oval  head  rivets,  wire  gange: 

Number  6 per  pound.. 

NumberG do... 

Number  7 do — 

Numbers do 

Padlocks: 

2-inch  common  grades,  per 
dozen. 

2|-inch  common  grades,  per 
dozen. 

2i-inch  better  grades,  per 
dozen. 
Wire  nails: 

3-inch per  pound.. 

2iiDch do 

2-inch do 

U-inch do.... 

It-inch  ................do.... 

1-inch do.... 

Halter  chains: 

Average  3  best  sisea,  per 
doscn. 


Coil  chain,  light  link: 

A-inoh per  pound. 

|-inch do... 

V^-inch do... 

l-inch do... 

^-inch do... 

|-inch do... 

i-inch do... 

{and  1-inch do... 


88  cents 

48  cents 

7  cents , 

...do 

7.  Scents..... 
Scents 

50  cents , 

60  cents 

90  cents  to  |2 


2. 6  cents  to  3  cents. . .. 
2. 96  cents  to  3. 35  cents 
8. 36  cents  to  3. 75  cents 

3. 7  cents  to  4. 1  cents. . 
4. 85  cents  to  6. 25  cents 
&  86  cents  to  6. 76  cents 


92  cents. 


8. 5  cents... 

6  cents 

4. 8  cents . . 

4.3  cents .. 
3. 85  cents . 
3.5.5  C4»ntH  . 

3.4  cents.., 
3. 25  cents . 


40  cents 

51  cents. 

6.5cents 

6.8oents 

7. 25  cento 

&4cents 

47  cents 

49  cents 

68  cents  to  $1.48. 


2. 18  oente  to  2. 67  cento 
2. 57 cento  to  3  cento. . . 
2. 80  cento  to  3. 27  cento 
3  cento  to  3. 7  cento  . . . 
3. 7  cento  to  4. 15  cento . 
4. 1 5  cento  to  4. 82  cento 


86  cento. 


4. 8  cento. 
3. 45  cento 
3. 27  cents 

3. 09  cento 
2. 42  cents 
2. 3  rents. 
2. 26  cento 
2. 24  cento 


3iceDtoperpoaniL 

which  equals  U 

cento. 
2|  cento  per pomid, 

which  eqnsb  I? 

oento. 
2^  oen  to  per  poond. 


45peroent 


4  cento  Iter  pooDd. 
l>o. 
I>o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

24  cento  per  pwin'i; 
average   weipht 

'  per  dociM)  n 
pounds,  makin^' 
avers  jro  duty  pw 
dosen  32  couto. 

2|  cento  per ponnd. 
Do. 

^^'  ^ 

2  cents  per  poawt 

Do. 

IJcentoperpoow. 
Do. 
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Statement  of  ihepreeeni  wholesale  prices  of  Ihe  undermentioned  articles  in  the  commercial 
centers  of  England  and  the  United  States — Continned. 


Artlol«. 


Price  in  th«  United 
States.        « 


Priee  in  England. 


Bate  of  dn^. 


Bri^t  wire  sorew^eyea,  average 

or  15  aixea,  per  groes. 
Bright  wire  screw-hooks,  average 

ox  16  sizes,  per  gross. 
Bright  wire  hooKs  and  eyes  1) 

and  6  inch,  average,  per  gross. 
Bright  wire  cornice  nooks  and 

eyes,  2|  and  6  inch,  average,  i>er 


Braaa  wire  cap  and  hooks  i  and 

1|,  average,  pelrgromi. 
Braaa  wire  screw-hooks  i  and  11 

aiverage,  per  gross. 
Carriage  bolts: 

i  inch,  average  of  10  lengths, 
per  gross. 

A  inch,  average  of  10  lengths, 
per  gross. 

I  inch,  average  of  10  lengths, 
per  gross. 

i  inch,  average  of  10  lengths, 
per  gross. 

Tire  bolts: 

VW  inch,  average  of  9  lengths. . 

i  iaeh,  average  of  10  lengths. . 

A  inch,  average  of  9  lengths. . 

Co*ch  screws  (iron  bolts  with 
thread): 
A  inch,  average  of  6  lengths, 
per  gross. 

f  inch,  average  of  9  lengths, 
pergtoss. 

^  inch,  average  of  0  lengths, 
per  gross. 

I  inch,  average  of  9  lengths, 
per  gross. 

Hand-rail  screws: 

(Iron  bolts  with  threads  and 
nnts)  average  12  sizes,  per 
gross. 

Iron  squares perdos.. 

Pickaxes,  5  poands  and  np.do. . . 
Hay  forks : 

2tineB do... 

3tines do... 

Mannro  forks do  .. 

Spading  or  potato  fbrks — do. . . 

Garden  trowels do... 

Garden  rakes do... 

Bh<»vela  and  spadea do...< 


68  cents. 
81  cents, 
$L68.... 
$1.80.... 

87  cents. 
71  cents. 

$1.08.... 

$L86.:.. 

$1.74.... 

$3.S7.... 

29eents. 

45 

61 

$1.18 

$1.46 

$1.87 

$2.06 

$3.84 

$2L25to$2.60 

$3. 96  to  $5. 04 

$2. 60  to  $3. 40 

$3. 20  to  $4.00 

$4. 00  to  $0.40 

•0.40  to  $5. 80 

75  cents  to  00  cents. . 

$1.50  to  $1.95 

$3. 40  to  $&  00 


66  cents 
97  cents. 
$L98.... 
$L64.... 

88  cents. 
96  cents. 

$1.07..., 

$L86.... 

$L72.... 

$8.24.... 

36  cents. 
42  cents. 
60 

76 

$L87 

$1.74 

$2.21 

$4.49 

$2.05to$2L28 
$3. 91  to  $5. 63 

$2. 88  to  $3. 97 
^85  to $5. 24 
$5. 88  to  $7. 00 
$6. 46  to  $a  52 
$1.07  to  $1.46 
$L  82  to  $2. 64 
$3. 48  to  $&  86 


46peroeBt. 


31  u«atii  puTpfituid, 

wkji.'.h  eiquriln  1^!^ 
cent^-i  per  (jiTiws. 

2|  Of-n  M  [iter  pmmil, 
'ff'JiiIrli  equal  t  fjO 
ttntri  porgroa*. 

2|  coTit  s  p»^T  pound, 

$131  per  ^TOBOf 

24  cvuts  por  pauittL, 
which  equaldi  6 
ptT  cqsuL 

2|  {]MLt4  peirpdnudt 
which   equal  A   0 

pPT  (^ftUt- 

2|£'0titiipisr  pcmgii, 
which  eqoald  15 
per  C*nt* 


2^  ei^T]  tit  |>er  pound, 
iiVLu'h  t^qiiLib  2Q 
HI  ntH  porcifl'i*. 

^  I  ■  I,  ■  H  f  H  pitf  pfl  I  isd , 

ci'siit'*  per  gTfjsft, 
GSciUlr^pcrfkkunil, 
Avhich  equal  a.  Sfi 

Ci'iJiH  poT  JJTOfiS. 

Bft  C4.'  u  U  per  (H>itiii1 , 
which  cqntolA  1±5 
(MijiU  pet  erOB*. 

V^ty    Rfl    jibffTP 

pir  gro^ift. 
45  por  CPHU 
iJo. 

Uo. 

Do. 
Ho. 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
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GOLD-LEAF. 
STATEMSHT  07  HASTUTOS  ft  CO.,  PHILADBLFHIA. 

Price  of  gold-leaf  in  UDited  States,  $6.75  to  $7  per  package  of  500 
leaves;  price  in  England,  $5.25 ;  rate  of  dnty,  $1.50.  Price  in  Germany, 
France,  and  continental  cities,  $4.00 ;  rate  of  duty,  $1.50. 

In  England  the  entire  trade  has  dwindled  down  to  almost  nothing 
(the  writer  having  traveled  all  over  Europe  visiting  these  maiiufact- 
ories),  England  being  almost  entirely  supplied  from  Germany,  lii 
Fnrth  and  Nuremberg,  90  per  cent,  of  the  gold-leaf  made  is  sent  to 
England,  while  the  English  tradesmen  are  literally  starving;  on  the 
other  hand,  Germany  puts  on  duties  to  prevent  anything  English  com- 
ing into  her  country.  Tou  will  seethe  danger  to  our  business  is  from 
Germany,  who  now  offer  to  deliver  us,  firei'ght  and  duty  paid,  gold-leaf 
at  $6.40. 


GLASSWARE. 

STATEIIEHT  07  J.  EOABE.  OF  CORHIHO,  V.  Y. 

We  desire  to  say  tliat  the  manufacturers  of  rich  cut  glassware  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  rate  of  duty  as  proposed  by  the  <<  Mills  bill,"  and 
would  add  further,  that  the  present  schedule  of  45  ^er  cent,  on  our 
class  of  goods  is  insufficient,  and  secures  for  the  manufacturers  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  fine  cut  ware  sold  and  used  throughout  the 
country  and  it  is  only  by  the  continued  introduction  of  novelties  in 
shapes  and  designs  of  cutting  that  we  are  enabled  to  find  work  for  our 
employes,  and  these  after  the  first  season  are  reproduced  abroad  and 
sent  here  at  a  le»s  price.  The  staple  goods  known  as  stem  ware,  em- 
bracing goblets,  champagnes,  clarets,  wines,  etc.,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
compete  with,  as  it  is  utterly  out  of  the  question. 

From  65  to  75  per  cent,  represents  labor  in  the  cost  of  production  of 
our  class  of  goods,  therefore  it  will  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  under- 
stand to  what  extent  the  proposed  reduction  will  affect  the  cut-glai>s 
interest  and  the  glass-cutters  of  the  country  who  will  be  called  upon 
to  meet,  with  the  manufacturei*s,  the  emergency,  if  the  change  of  sched- 
ule is  made.  The  present  law,  which  allows  deductions  for  commissions, 
value  of  packages,  etc.,  before  duties  are  imposed,  decreases  the  sched- 
ule rate  from  4  to  7  per  cent.;  therefore  46  per  cent,  does  not  represent 
the  protection  indicated,  but  rather  taking  the  maximum  of  deductions, 
the  duty  is  only  38  per  cent.  If  desirable  we  will  be  pleased  to  furnish 
you  with  a  piece  of  cut  glassware,  giving  the  cost  of  productipn  and  the 
price  we  are  obliged  to  get  for  it,  and  then  give  you  the  figures  at  which 
the  same  goods  are  imported ;  or  any  further  information  that  you  may 
desire  in  relation  to  this  matter. 
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STATEMEVT  07  A.  HOUOHTOH,  JB^ 

JPruideni  of  Coming  G4a8B  Worla,  ConUng,  N.  T. 

» 
Any  such  redaction  as  proposed  by  the  <^  Mills  bill"  most  eventaally 
result  in  the  lowering  of  the  wages  paid  to  the  workmen,  or  what  may 
be  worse,  the  manafacture  of  glass  will  be  largely  reduced,  and  many 
men  who  now  earn  large  wages  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment. 

It  is  a  fact  that  very  large  qaantities  of  glassware  of  all  kinds  are 
now  imiK)rted,.and  there  are  some  kinds  of  goods  which  we  can  actu- 
ally now  buy  from  dealers  here  in  Corning  at  a  lower  price  than  their 
cost  if  made  here.  We  will  specify  what  are  known  as  ^'student- 
lamp  chimneys,"  as  an  illustration  of  this  fact 

The  cost  of  glass  is  largely  made  up  of  two  items — fuel  and  labors 
and  the  price  to  us  for  sand  and  the  other  materials  used  is  greatly 
the  resnlt  of  the  labor  on,  and  transportation  of,  the  same  to  our  location. 
It  appears  to  us  that  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  duty,  must  result  in  a 
large  increase  of  the  quantity  imported,  and  this  we  think  must  result 
in  lower  wages  to  our  workmen,  and  either  fewer  days  work  or  idle 
men. 

The  foreign  goods  are  usually  bought  delivered  in  New  York,  when 
imported,  free  of  duty  to  the  buyer,  and  all  charges  go  back  to  the  seller 
on  the  other  side,  who  is  interested  in  making  them  as  small  as  possi- 
ble, and  I  suppose  the  commissions  and  value  of  packages,  also  dama- 
ges, are  made  as  large  as  possible. 

Our  people  have  always  been  a  little  suspicious  that  these  charges 
were  worked  up  considerably,  and  while  the  bills  come  to  the  importer 
without  any  of  these  items  appearing,  they  are  all  entered  by  the  im- 
porter when  billing  to  customers  outside  of  New  York;  and  if  the 
charges  were  made  ad  valorem,  without  any  allowances,  the  difterence 
in  percentage  would  be  from  4  per  cent,  upwards.  It  is  the  general 
impression  in  the  trade  that  these  allowances  are  increased  much  be- 
yond the  proper  amount.  We  think  the  duty  should  be  put  ad  valorem, 
without  any  allowances  whatever. 


CUT  GLASSWARE. 
STATEXEHT  07  T.  0.  HAWKBS,'  OF  CORHnTO,  V.  T. 

The  present  duty  of  45  per  cent,  on  cut  glass  is  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect us  against  foreign  competition.  You  can  readily  see  this  when  we 
quote  the  relative  wages  paid  to  glass-cutters  in  this  country  and  Eng- 
land. We  pay  our  best  workmen  from  $18  to  $20  per  week,  some  of 
them  more.  The  same  class  of  men  in  England  get  from  30  to  36  shil- 
lings per  week.  In  other  words,  we  pay  our  cutters  over  100  per  cent, 
more  wages  than  the  English  cutter  gets,  and  have  only  a  protection  of 
45  per  cent. 

We  will  quote  one  case  which  will  show  the  comparison  clearly.  Two 
years  ago  we  had  a  long  strike  with  our  employes— not  on  a  question 
of  wages,  for  on  that  point  they  were  satisfied,  but  on  a  question  limit- 
iug  the  number  of  apprentices,  which  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  con- 
cede.   During  our  strike,  which  lasted  six  months,  we  had  occasion  to 
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see  what  we  coald  do  by  importing  cat  glass  from  England.  We 
sent  samples  over  and  had  prices  qnoted  to  us  from  most  of  the  Eo 
glish  Victories,  and  fonnd  that  we  could  import  nearly  all  of  oar  ware 
for  much  less  than  we  could  cut  the  goods  for  ourselves.  For  instance, 
a  cut-glass  tumbler,  which  we  can  not  cut  here  and  sell  for  less  t}m 
$13.50  per  dozen  without  a  loss,  we  can  import  the  same  tumbler, 
equally  as  good  in  every  respect,  for  $9  per  dozen. 

In  France  it  runs  about  the  same  way — cut  lapidary  cologne  bottle 
and  decanter  stoppers,  which  would  cost  us  to  make  in  oar  own  works 
at  least  $12  per  dozen,  we  have  just  imported  a  large  quantity  of  them 
at  $5.26  per  dozen.  On  these  illustrations  the  prices  are  for  the  goods 
landed  here,  duty  and  all  charges  paid.  In  fact,  at  the  present  time 
we  are  large  importers  of  glass  as  well  as  manufacturers. 

The  ^^rich  cut  glass"  business  is  comparatively  a  new  industry,  hav- 
ing sprung  up  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  the  bulk  of  cut  glass 
before  this  time  being  imported ;  but  as  the  business  develops  wages 
will  have  to  be  largely  reduced  or  the  tariff  increased.    The  only  way 
that  we  are  able  to  pay  the  present  high  rate  of  wages  is  by  getting  ap    ] 
new  shapes  and  designs  all  the  time ;  for  when  we  commence  to  have  a     | 
run  on  any  line  of  goods  which  we  call  staple,  or  which  it  would  be  safe     i 
for  us  to  cut  a  stock  of,  our  foreign  comptetitors  step  in  and  supply 
these  goods  to  our  customers,  in  many  instances  for  one-half  what  we 
could  do  them  for;  then  we  have  to  drop  the  article  and  get  up  sonu- 
thing  else. 

Offiob  of  T.  Q.  Hawkbs, 
Oomingj  K.  F.,  August  3,  ISSS. 

Dear  Sm :  Your  favor  1st  instant  received.  Beplying  would  state 
that  our  statement  and  that  from  the  Treasury  are  both  correct. 

In  yours  of  July  23  yon  said,  in  substance,  ^' under  present  laws  tbe 
commisston  charges,  value  of  packages,  and  damage  to  goods  are  de- 
ducted  before  duties  are  levied  j;  suppose  this  were  changed  and  no  de- 
ductions were  made  before  duties  are  imposed,  and  retaining  present 
ad  valorem,  what  per  cent,  would  protection  be  increased  t"  We  an- 
swered :  <*  About  1  per  cent. ;"  as  you  will  see  from  the  following  state- 
ment :  In  the  first  place,  there  are  no  commission  charges,  as  we  bpy 
our  goods  direct  from  the  manufacturer  in  England,  and  they  are  deliv- 
ered in  Liverpool,  charges  paid. 

We  have  taken  the  cost  of  our  last  three  invoices  laid  down  in  Com- 
ing, with  the  following  result :  Cost  of  goods  $1,153.22 ;  cost  of  pack- 
ages $14.67 ;  cost  of  breakage  $1.40 ;  percentage  of  last  two  items  to 
cost,  1.40  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  breakage  may  seem  small,  but  this  is  accounted  for  by 
goods  being  heavy  and  strong  and  carefully  packed,  as  they  are  ex- 
pensive it  is  not  unusual  to  put  from  $500  to  $1,000  worth  of  goods  in 
a  package,  so  you  see  it  makes  the  it&ma  of  packages  very  small. 

OarNew  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  customers  who  import  glass 
employ  no  agents  in  England,  but  buy  their  goods  direct  from  the  manu- 
factures in  Europe,  and  attend  to  all  custom-house  business  themselves 
and  save  all  brokerage. 

There  are  large  quantities  of  French  and  German  glass  imported, 
which  comes  tinder  the  head  of  ^^  cut  glass,"  but  most  of  it  is  cheap  and 
light  and  easily  broken.  We  buy  light  French  tumblers  by  the  case  in 
New  York,  which  contain  25  dozen,  and  generally  find  from  1  to  2doz6D 
broken  in  the  case. 
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Wo  tbink  that  most  of  the  iar^e  importers  in  TSe^  York  employ  com- 
mission agents  on  the  continent. 

American  glass  mannfactorers  can  not  compete  with  France  and  G^- 
many  on  cheap  goods,  even  if  the  duty  was  100  per^cent.,  because  the 
difference  in  wages  is  so  great.  Would  quote  you  an  instance  which 
of^nrred  recently  in  importing  cut  glass  from  England.  We  had  anoon- 
versation  with  a  member  of  the  £m  of  one  of  the  largest  exit  glass 
works  in  the  country,  whose  men  have  been  on  strike  since  January  1, 
because  the  proprietors  would  not  run  their  factory  under  Union 
rales,  and  this  firm,  like  ourselves,  have  gone  into  importing  cut  glass. 
We  know  of  an  invoice  of  over  300  dozen  of  cut  ware,  which  probably 
amounts  to  $1,500  to  $2,000,  and  this  invoice  could  be  put  into  a  small 
package,  which  is  about  one-half  what  it  would  cost  to  manufacture  the 
same  goods  here  for.  This  same  party  informs  us  that  in  future  they 
will  not  manufacture  any  of  these  goods,  as  they  could  import  them 
much  cheaper. 

BespectfuUy, 

T.  G.  Hawkes. 

Hon.  Fbank  Hisoook, 

Senate  Ohambefj  WashingUmj  D.  0. 
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The  manufacture  of  bottles  and  cylinder  window-glass  is  largely  de- 
veloped in  this  country,  and  the  capacity  of  the  furnaces  is  equal  to  the 
total  consumption  of  both  American  and  imported  goods.  There  are  140 
fomaces  in  15  States  and  Territories,  manufacturing  cylinder  window- 
glass,  as  follows : 


Maasaohiifletts 1 

New  York 17 

New  Jersey 25 

Pemuylvania 44 

Delaware 2 

Maryland 9 

West  VirginlA 2 

Ohio 20 


Indiftna 6 

Illinois 8 

Michigan 1 

Wisconsin 1 

Missonri 2 

Kansas , -1 

Wyoming  Territory 1 


Green  glass  bottles  are  manufactured  in  127  furnaces,  established  in 
16  States,  viz: 


New  Hampshire 1 

New  York 12 

New  Jersey 39 

Pennsylyania 32 

Maryland 6 

West  Virginia 2 

Kentacky 5 

Georgia • 1 


Ohio 9 

Indiana 3 

niinois 9 

Mississippi 3 

Wisconsin 2 

Minnesota 1 

Colorado 1 

California 1 


Besides  the  above  there  are  60  furnaces  in  which  flint  glass  is  made. 
These  327  furnaces  employ  about  30,000  laborers.  This  does  not  include 
tiie  immense  army  of  workmen  who  mine  the  coal  and  prepare  the  clay, 
sand,  lime,  lumber,  and  soda^  which  are  consumed  in  the  manufacture. 

There  are  about  8,500  workmen  employed  in  making  cylinder  window- 
glass.  Belgium  is  the  principal  competitor  of  the  United  States  in  this 
particular  branch  of  manufacture. 
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Aooording  to  the  report  of  ^^  Glass  Mannfactore  in  Barope,"  Depart- 
ment of  State,  No.  29,  page  389,  the  rates  paid  there  to  skilled  workmen 
are  as  follows,  compared  with  the  same  class  here: 


Belglaiiuper 
month. 

United  StatM. 
pernwntli. 

Blowera j 

950. 00  to  #100. 00 
25.00to     80.00 
26L00to     36.60 
aooto     l&OO 
26u00to      30.00 
90.00to.  85.00 

$100.09  to  tlSlL  CO 

67. 00  to    100.00 

Blowflr'i  Moiitaot 

Flftttonen.......... 

100  00  to    ISOlM 

Flntten4)rs*  aoniatant 

80. 00  to     40.01 

Cutters.' - 

7.<i.00to    100.00 

Shearen 

89. 90  to    100.00 

The  wages  in  Belgium  are  for  a  much  greater  number  of  hoars  daily, 
and  for  the  whole  year,  while  in  the  Dnited  States  the  longest  time 
worked  is  ten  months,  the  average  for  the  last  four  yeairs  being  less 
than  eight  months'  blast. 

There  are  over  2O9OOO  workmen  employed  making  green  and  colored 
and  flint,  hollow  and  pressed  ware.  Germany  is  the  principal  competi- 
tor of  this  country  in  these  lines  of  goods.  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment report  of  1885  labor  in  glass  manufactories  in  the  United  States 
and  Germany  is  contrasted  as  follows: 


PerwMk 
InGoiw 

Porweek 
Intho 
United 
StAteo. 

Pttweek 
fnOeiw 
Bumy. 

Pwweek 
iBtke 
UWtod 
StAtei. 

Blowon. 

$&41 
&67 
6.09 

$24.09 

9.00 
12.00 

Curien 

fL42 
2.14 

^5 

Mixers 

Laborars 

l^hMTon 

Following  is  the  quantity,  value,  and  amount  of  duty  collected  on 
imports  of  cylinder  window-glass  during  the  last  eight  years : 


YOMS. 

Qnaatity. 

Valne. 

Dnfy. 

Yenn. 

Qnmtity. 

Valao. 

Dirty. 

1880 

43,949,851 
4^  662, 697 
49,80L673 
60. 94?,  800 

91.406,977 
1,425.861 
1,454,833 

8978,680 

OM^OOO 

1,114,166 

1^14?  988 

3884 

1885 

77,921.667 
601986.007 

98,417,727 
1,701,837 
1,863,428 
1.424.964 

olooblsh 

1881 

L  2931 81V 

1882 

1886 

L 171.  HI 

1883 

1887 

i,«3;iw 

This  statement  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
made  last  January.  It  shows  that  the  revenue  from  window-glass  was 
$4,233,530  for  the  four  years  previous  to  1883,  and  $5,480,884  for  the 
succeeding  four  years.  The  tariff  bill  of  1883  reduced  the  rate  of  dnty 
on  window-glass  one-eighth  of  1  per  cent.  These  are  facts  for  the  con- 
sideration of  those  who  believe  that  a  reduction  of  duty  will  operate  a 
reduction  of  revenue. 

Following  are  the  statistics  of  the  importation  of  bottles  for  eight 
years,  taken  from  the  same  report.  Previous  to  the  act  of  1883  the  re- 
ports did  not  separate  flint  fh>m  green-glass  bottles: 


Att  empty  Mtlm. 

Xmn. 

VihM. 

Du^. 

1880 ^ 

fSJS 

219,741 
216,604 

91l.8t< 

1881 

•»:4ti 

1882 

*76iMI 

1983 

*  76,01 
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Tmn. 

Qiutttlty. 

Talne. 

Baty. 

1884 

Potindf. 
6,802.040 
8,708,202 
8,425.105 
14»805,872 

1121.732 

•154. 373 
177,421 
253,025 

068.028 
87,082 
84.262 

143^054 

iS :::;::"::::"":::;:::::::::;::;:;;;;::;:;:.::"::::::::::::; 

1886 

1887 

Flmif  etCy  hottUa  (Mnply). 


TCACt. 

Valoe. 

Baty. 

3884 

028»407 
14.643 
8,680 
17,770 

0U.363 
5,657 
3.472 
7,112 

1885 

1886 

1887 

The  consamption  of  window-glass  during  the  year  1887  by  the  Amer- 
ican market  was  3,860,000  boxes,  or  aboat  240,000,000  poauds.  Of  this, 
2,800,000  boxes,  or,  say,  180,000,000  pounds,  were  home-made,  and 
1,060,000  boxes,  or  60,000,000  pounds,  imported. 

Begarding  the  production  of  bottles  the  president  of  the  Green  and 
Colored  Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association  says  there  are  about  2,000 
blowers  of  this  kind  of  ware  in  the  country,  and  that  one  blower  will 
make  about  900  gross  of  Ipound  bottles  in  a  year.  According  to  these 
figures  the  home  production  is  1,800,000  gross,  or  about  260,000,000 
pounds  of  bottles.   These,  at4^cen  tsa  pound,are  worth  about  (12,000,000. 

The  same  authority  states  that  the  number  of  flint-glass  blowers  is 
about  three-quarters  that  of  the  colored  glass.  Their  product,  then, 
would  be  three-fourths,  or,  say,  200,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  $9,000,000. 
He  also  says  that  the  importation  of  green-glass  bottles  this  year  will 
reach  20,000,000  pounds. 

From  the  foregoing  can  be  madb  the  following  table: 

CYLINDEB  WINDOW^LASS. 


Pounds. 


Yalne. 


Home  noMiafiMtiiio . 
Imported 


180,000,000 
00,000,000 


$8,000,000 
2,750,000 


OBBBN  AND  COLOBBD  BOTTLES. 


Home  muiafiMtora . 
Imported 


200,000,000 
20,000,000 


$12,000,000 
900,000 


FLINT  AND  LIMS  GLASS  BOTTLE& 


Home  manuftMstiiTe . 
Imported 


200,000,000 
Not  stated. 


19,000,000 
*25,000 


*]887. 


Prom  the  above  it  will  appear  that  of  window-glass  one-third  of  the 
market  is  supplied  from  abroad.  Of  green-glass  bottles  about  7  per 
cent,  is  imported,  while  of  flint  glass  bottles  less  than  one-third  of  1 
per  cent,  pays  duty. 
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The  daty  on  window-glass  previous  to  1883  was  from  1}  to  3  cents  ^ 
pound,  according  to  size.  It  is  now  one-eighth  of  a  cent  less  on  every 
size.  Before  1883  the  duty  on  bottles  was  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  It 
is  now  specific  at  1  cent  a  pound. 

There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  this  amoants  to  when 
reduced  to  ad  valorem.  It  has  been  stated  as  high  as  300  per  cent.  The 
bottlers,  in  d  petition  to  Congress  for  a  reduction  of  duty,  have  slated 
it  at  113  per  cent.  To  show  how  far  these  are  out  in  their  calculations 
it  will  only  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  above  official  table  of  importa- 
tions. The  figures  for  the  fbur  years  since  the  duty  has  been  specific 
show  that  the  average  rate  of  duty  for  that  time  has  been  53  per  ceDt 

Here,  then,  in  the  case  of  window-glass  there  was  a  reduction  in  pro- 
tection in  1883  to  the  extent  of  one-eighteenth  of  the  average— that  is, 
the  average  duty  was  2^  cents  a  pound.  The  reduction  was  one-eighth 
of  a  cent,  or  one-eighteenth  of  the  whole.  As  we  have  seen,  t^is  was 
followed  by  an  increase  of  importation  and  a  consequent  increase  of 
revenue  to  the  extent  of  more  than  one-quarter;  in  other  words,  a  re- 
duction of  protection  to  theextent  of  one-eighteenth  caused  an  increase 
of  revenue  to  the  extent  of  one-quarter. 

In  1883  there  was  an  increase  of  protection  to  the  bottle  industry  ot 
about  50  per  cent.  The  35  per  cent,  of  protection  was  increased  to  53 
per  cent.  The  importation  of  bottles,  which  did  not  begin  nntal  1880, 
was  very  small  in  1883,  but  it  had  been  steadily-  increasing.  Por  io- 
stance:  In  1880  the  importations  were  $43,000;  in  1881,1112,000,-  in 
1882,  $219,000;  and  in  1883,  the  year  of  the  increase  of  the  tari£ 
$216,000.  In  1884  they  were  but  $150,000 ;  In  1885,  $168,000 ;  in  1886, 
$186,000.  The  last  two  years  they  have  been  mounting  up  rapidly, 
and  will  reach  this  year  over  $400,000.  The  above  figures  are  of 
course  the  import  valuations  on  which  duty  is  afterward  paid. 

The  above  figures  tell  this  story.  The  Germans  were  beginning  to 
find  their  way  into  this  market  previous  to  1883.  The  raise  of  that 
year  checked  them  for  a  time,  but  they  now  are  coming  faster  than 
ever.  Mr.  Tomlin,  an  expert  glass-blower,  says  that  with  the  present 
rate  of  wages  a  gross  of  1-pound  beer  bottles  can  not  be  produced  in 
this  country  for  less  than  $4.20,  while  the  Germans  are  already  laying 
them  down  in  New  York  for  $3.90.  The  moral  of  this  story  is  evident 
The  laborer  must  come  down  in  his  hire  or  the  protection  must  be  in- 
creased. 

How  has  protection  affected  prices! 

Mr.  F.L.  Bodine,of  Philadelphia^  answers  that  question  so  fatBR 
window-glass  is  concerned  in  the  following  table : 

Single  tkiek. 


SbylOtliiid 

8  by  10  fourth 

lObylisecoDd 

10  by  14  third 

12  by  18  first 

12  by  18  third 

18  by  24  second 

22  by  28  second  *. , 

Total ^ 

nfleen  per  o«nt  len  piloe  in  1888-«l.  81. 
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SIMB. 

Prioe. 

1880. 

1888L 

Sbyieiint 

«;oo 

0.00 

7.20 

7.20 

10L20 

12.00 

$2.05 
3.15 

10by2OMOoiid 

18  by  30  tint 

4.38 

18  by  22  aeoond 

4.00 

20  by  30  second 

4.00 

30by40Moond I. 

4.78 

32  by  44  aeeoiid 

&18 

Totol 

08.10 

28.42 

Flfly  per  cent..  Ims  prioe  in  1888-027.88. 

Imported  glass  has  also  been  redaced  in  cost  by  American  competition. 

The  foreign  (invoice)  cost,  per  statement  of  Bureau  of  Statistics^ 
averaged  for  year  to  July,  1877,  4.10  cents  per  pound ;  averaged  fbr 
year  to  July,  1887,  2.27  cents  per  pound. 

The  duty  being  specific,  this  large  reduction  in  foreign  cost  (45  per 
cent,  in  ten  years)  increases  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate,  but  is  no 
real  advance,  and  foreign  manufacturers  have  practically  paid  all  the 
duty. 


COST  AND  PRICES  OF  IRON  BEAMS. 
STATEMENT  OF  7.  J.  SLABE,  07  HEW  JEBSET. 

There  is  probably  no  branch  of  iron  manufacture  that  requires  such 
heavy  and  expensive  machinery  for  the  output  of  so  little  piioduct  as 
that  in  question.  The  average  output  of  each  of  the  mills  engaged  in 
this  manufacture  in  the  year  1887,  in  which  year  the  product  was  larger 
than  in  any  previous  year,  was  less  than  9,000  tons.  This  quantity  is 
much  less  than  the  product  of  a  steel-rail  mill  in  a  single  month.  This 
great  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  steel  rails  are  rolled  on  orders 
for  thousands  of  tons,  of  a  single  pattern  and  of  uniform  length,  thus 
enabling  every  operation  of  the  works  to  be  systematized  to  the  highest 
degree  and  special  machinery  to  be  devised  to  reduce  the  cost  of  each 
item  to  a  minimum. 

In  the  manufacture  of  rolled  beams,  however,  the  orders  are  for  quan- 
tities seldom  as  much  as  50  tons,  to  be  made  at  a  given  time,  usually 
for  lots  of  a  single  carload  or  less.  While  the  quantity  of  beams  in 
large  fire-proof  buildings  seems  considerable,  the  feust  is  that,  being 
erected  only  in  large  cities,  the  total  quantity  of  beams  required  for 
them  is,  after  all,  small.  Moreover  the  orders  are  not  given  in  such 
a  way  as  to  enable  the  beams  to  be  rolled  in  quantity,  as  in  the  manu- 
facture of  rails,  but  are  given  out  a  story  at  a  time,  each  containing  a 
great  variety  of  sizes  and  lengths,  requiring  constant  changes  of  roUs, 
and  consequently  constantly  interrupting  the  manufacture. 

The  variety  of  regular  patterns  is  so  great  that  a  period  of  one  or 
two  months  usually  elapses  from  the  time  any  one  is  rolled  till  it  can 
be  again  made,  and  consequently  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  ship  beams 
as  required,  to  carr^'  a  large  stock  of  all  sizes,  and  to  cut  from  this  beams 
of  snc^  sv^4  sm  can  not  be  rolled  promptly.    The  waste  in  this  opera- 
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tion  is  very  Rurge,  and,  as  it  applies  to  a  very  large  proportioii  of  &e 
total  business,  becomes  an  important  fsM^tor  in  the  cost. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  no  two  branches  of  manafactnre  could 
be  more  unlike  than  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails  and  that  of  rolled 
beams — the  one  the  most  uniform,  and  dealing  with  immense  quantities, 
the  other  cut  up  into  little  lots  of  the  most  diverse  character. 

As  already  stated,  the  machinery  required  for  the  production  of  these 
large  sections  is  so  expensive  that  the  capital  invested  in  proportion  to 
the  yearly  product  is  very  great.  Hence  it  is  impossible  that  any  profit 
can  be  realized  unless  the  beams  be  sold  at  a  price  considerably  above 
that  charged  for  such  staple  articles  as  rails  or  merchant  bars. 

It  it  popularly  considered  an  axiom  that  competition  for  orders  will 
necessarily  cease  when  the  price  obtained  ceases  to  yield  a  profit,  and 
that,  therefore,  unrestricted  competition  wi)l  insure  the  manufacturer 
as  large  a  profit  as  he  is  fairly  entitled  to.  Every  manufacturer  knows 
that  this  is  entirely  untrue.  The  cost  of  every  manufactured  prodacr 
is  made  up  of  two  classes  of  expenses,  namely,  those  which  depend  upon 
the  output,  such  as  material,  labor,  and  fuel,  and  those  which  must  be 
met  whether  or  not  any  product  be  made,  such  as  taxes,  rent,  interest 
on  mortgages,  salaries,  general  expenses,  etc.  There  will,  of  course,  be 
no  competition  for  work  at  prices  below  those  which  will  cover  the  ex- 
penses of  the  first  class,  but  the  price  must  be  sufficient  to  cover  both 
classes  of  expense  before  any  profit  can  be  realized,  and  the  keenest 
competition  occurs  when  the  ruling  price  is  such  as  to  somewhat  more 
than  cover  the  first  class  without  fully  meeting  the  second,  because 
there  is  then  a  life-or-death  struggle  to  reduce  the  inevitable  loss  which 
stares  the  manufacturer  in  the  face.  Under  such  circumstances  there 
is  no  escape  from  bankruptcy  except  in  some  means  which  wUl  limit 
competition. 

It  has  been  charged  that  a  ^<  trust "  exists  among  the  makers  to  maintain 
an  exorbitant  price  for  this  product.  It  is  true  that  to  prevent  ruinoos 
competition  there  have  during  the  past  sixteen  years,  with  a  single 
interval,  been  agreements  of  various  kinds  between  the  makers  of 
beams  to  maintain  the  price  at  a  figure  that  would  yield  a  fair  profit 
We  claim  that  the  public  have  no  right  to  the  products  of  labor  at  a 
less  price  than  will  yield  a  fair  profit  on  that  labor.  We  claim  also 
that,  when  prices  fall  below  the  point  at  which  this  can  be  secured, 
it  is  the  natural  right  of  any  man  to  agree  with  his  competitors  to 
maintain  prices  at  a  fair  figure.  We  claim  indeed  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  manufacturer  so  to  protect  his  investment,  for  capital  invested 
in  plant  for  a  profitless  manufacture  can  not  be  withdrawn,  such  works 
being  entirely  unsaleable,  and  therefore  the  manufacture  must  be  made 
profitable  or  the  capital  is  practically  destroyed.  Hiat  nothing  more 
than  this  has  been  attempted  by  the  makers  of  beams  is  susceptible 
of  easy  proof.  During  the  whole  period  referred  to  the  profits  on  the 
capital  invested  have  not  amounted  to  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  while 
the  public  have  had  the  full  benefit  of  the  cheapening  of  cost  by  the 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials  and  the  improvement  of  pro- 
cesses, the  price  at  which  beams  are  sold  to-day  being  but  a  trifle  over 
one-half  of  that  prevailing  in  1873. 

There  is  no  complaint  from  our  customers  of  the  operations  of  the  so- 
called  combination  (there  is  no  "trust''  whatever);  onthecpntrary,the 
course  pursued  has  their  support  and  approval.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  always  made  it  a  principle  to  make  absolutely  no  discrim- 
ination between  one  party  and  another,  and  therefore  every  buyer  is 
sure  that  he  is  on  the  most  favorable  basis  in  relation  to  his  competitoi«« 
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There  has  never  beeu  the  slightest  effort  to  coeroe  any  one»  either  rival 
luaimfacturer  (of  whom  there  have  been  and  are  several)  or  porehaser, 
either  from  engaging  in  the  manofaotnre,  or  from  baying  their  beams 
of  parties  not  under  agreement,  or  importing  them  from  abroad.  The 
rate  of  duty  is  not  higher  than  on  other  similar  articles,  and  foreign 
beams  can  be  and  are  now  laid  down  here  at  less  than  the  ruling  Amer- 
ican price.  Their  quality,  however,  is  so  inferior  that  in  most  cases  the 
American  beams  are  preferred. 

We  hold,  therefore,  that  there  has  been  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the 
beam-makers  to  warrant  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  this  article,  and  to 
do  this  because  they  have  taken  rational  means  to  protect  themselves 
from  loss  would  be  an  act  of  warfare  whidi  Congress  has  no  warrant 
for  waging  upon  them.  It  is  no  part  of  its  duty  to  destroy  the  reason- 
able profits  of  manufacturers,  nor  to  take  away  their  natural  rights 
iu  order  that  the  rest  of  the  public  may  for  a  time  profit  by  their  ruin. 
It  is  for  the  interest  of  all  that  all  capital  invested  in  useful  industry 
should  be  fairly  profitable,  and  therefore  where,  as  in  the  present 
case,  no  injustice  can  be  shown,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  record  that  has 
won  the  approval  of  all  concerned,  it  would  be  a  gross  wrong  for  Oon- 
gress  to  discriminate  against  this  industry. 


PLATE-GLASS. 

BTATEMEVT  07  E.  A.  HITCHOOCK 

The  Crystal  Plate-Glass  Company,  a  manufacturing  corporation  or- 
ganised and  doing  business  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  respectfully  represent  that  they  are  largely  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  polished  plate-glass  at  their  extensive  works  at  Crystal 
Cit3',  in  Jefferson  County,  30  miles  below  the  city  of  Saint  Louis. 

The  present  corporation  was  organized  in  1876  and  is  the  successor  of 
the  American  Plate-Olass  Company,  which  was  organized  in  1872,  was 
nnsaccessfiil,  and  its  property  sold  under  moirtgage  in  1876  to  a  major- 
ity of  its  stockholders,  who,  under  its  present  corporate  name,  have 
since  been  conducting  its  business. 

The  authorized  capital  of  the  Crystal  Plate-Glass  Company  is  (1,600,- 
000,  of  which  about  $1,300,000  is  now  represented  by  700  acres  of  land 
and  a  plant  and  machinery  thereon,  which  covers  5  acres  of  buildings 
and  gives  employment  to  individuals  and  families  composing  a  settle- 
ment or  colony  known  as  "Crystal  City,"  of  between  1,600  and  2,000 
inhabitants.  In  1876,  the  first  year  of  the  present  corporation,  the  out- 
put of  the  works  amounted  to  only  60,000  feet  of  polished  plate-glass ; 
bat  since  that  time,  by  the  introduction  of  additional  machinery,  im- 
proved methods,  and  economical  management,  the  output  has  beeu  in- 
creased, year  by  year,  until  in  1887  the  total  shipments  of  polished  plate- 
glass  from  the  works  footed  up  1,200,000  feet.  The  stock  of  the  corpo- 
ration is  held  by  residents  of  Missouri,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts,  and  the  polished  plate- 
glass  made  by  it  has  beautified  many  of  the  largest  public  and  private 
baUdings  not  only  in  all  the  principal  cities  west  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  but  as  far  north  as  Minneapolis,  westward  to  Denver,  south- 
ward to  Texas,  and  eastward  to  Pittsburgh,  New  York,  and  Boston, 
62  TAR 
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The  process  of  manufacturiug  plate-glaas,  both  roagb  (or  fiky-liglstji 
and  i>olJ shed,  m  different  from  that  of  any  other  description  of  gla^^ 
All  other  glass  is  blown  or  moldodi  wbUe  plate-glaas  is  na^e  e^cia^ 
sively  by  casting  in  largo  plates^  which  vary  in  size  according  to  tb* 
success  of  the  manufaeture,  the  larger  tbe  plate  the  greater  of  eour^ 
being  the  risk  connected  therewith.  We  are  prepared  to  tnm  oat 
plates  containing  150  sqoare  feet  j  that  is  to  say,  from  8  to  10  feet  in 
width  by  16  to  20  feet  in  length.  Obviously,  for  the  casting,  aniieaU 
ing,  polishing,  and  handling  of  eneh  plates,  furnaces,  machinery,  and 
ovens  of  very  large  size  and  coatly  construction  are  required,  and  also 
a  large  amonnt  of  labor  in  every  grade,  from  that  of  the  highly-skilled 
manager  to  that  of  the  ordinary  day  laborer,  involving  a  very  large  cur- 
rent outlay  for  wages. 

The  principal  materiala  required  for  the  production  of  polished  plate* 
glass,  besides  the  sand  or  silica  which  forms  it^  basis,  are  carbouaie 
of  soda,  limestone  or  fire-clay  (for  pots],  arsenic,  emery,  copperas,  felt 
and  coal  for  furnace  and  annealing  ovens.  Of  these  the  sand,  6 re-clay, 
and  limestone  used  by  the  undersigned  are  obtained  in  Mifssonn,  and 
the  coai  in  Illinois.  The  felting  and  copperas  are  of  American  mmR* 
factare  and  obtained  in  New  York  and  Ohio,  res]>ectively.  The  car* 
botiate  of  soda,  emery,  and  arsenic  are  imported,  and  upon  the  first  men- 
tionedof  Hiese  an  import  duty  is  paid. 

From  the  List  of  materials  given  you  will  readily  see  that,  whether  it 
be  in  the  mining  of  the  raw  materials  or  in  the  combination  or  manip- 
ulation of  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  turning  out  plate- glass,  labor  i^ 
required  at  every  step. 

Interests  so  large  and  so  promising  forbid  the  company  to  disreganl 
the  efforts  which  the  importers  and  agents  of  foreign  iilat^glass  have 
again  combined  to  make  to  procure  a  reduction  of  the  import  duty 
which  for  years  pjist  has  been  levied  by  the  United  States.  The  uTider' 
signed  do  not  ask  that  this  duty  be  increased-  They  respectfully  ask 
leave  to  submit  to  the  committee  certain  facts  and  considerations  tend^ 
ing  to  show  that  a  reduction  ol  tlie  duty  which  was  tirst  imposed  m 
IMif  for  revenue  only,  and  has  ev*er  since  remained  unchanged,  and 
upon  the  faith  of  which  they  have  made  so  large  investment,  would 
be  an  injury  alike  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  to  Ameri* 
can  industry,  and  to  alt  American  consumers  of  plate  glass,  and  a  bene- 
fit to  the  ibreign  manufacturer  alone. 

HI8TOBI0AL. 

The  first  plate-glass  works  established  in  America  were  located  at 
Lenos,  Mass.,  about  the  year  I860 ;  but  operations  at  these  works  have 
been  confined  entirely  to  rough  or  skydight  glass,  no  polished  havin*: 
been  made  there.  The  next  works  were  established  at  New  Albauj, 
Ind.,  by  the  late  W.  C.  DePanw,  in  1809,  and  which,  as  stated  by  tum 
self  to  the  undersigned,  were  run  for  a  long  series  of  years  at  a  pasi- 
tivc  loss.  Soon  after  similar  works,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  were*4tarte4 
at  Louisville,  Ky,,  and  at  Jefiersonville,  Ind.  j  but  both  of  these  works 
were  closed  after  a  short  and  unprofitable  existence.  Next  came  tbe 
American  Plate  Glass  Company,  started  in  1873,  which  failed  in  1S*5» 
and  was  reorganized  as  the  Crystal  Plate  Glass  Company  in  1876.  Xeit 
came  what  is  now  known  as  the  Pittsburgh  Plate- Glass  Company,  lo- 
cated at  Tarentum,  near  Pittsburgh.  And  next  the  Standard  Flatf- 
Glass  Works,  established  during  the  last  year  at  Butler,  Pa*  So  thM 
there  are  now  in  actual  operation  in  this  country  turning  out  ^toliabed 
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plafe-glass  four  establishments ;  one  in  Missouri,  one  in  Indiana,  and  two 
in  Pennsylvania.  These  works  directly  employ  and  maintain  not  less 
than  5,000  to  6,000  people,  while  the  labor  required  in  producing  and 
delivering  the  material  used  thereat  gives  employment  to  a  great  many 
thousands  of  people. 

The  skilled  labor  required  at  these  works  has  necessarily,  for  the 
greater  part  at  least,  been  obtained  from  abroad,  but  they  are  none  the 
less  at  present  the  training  schools  from  which  later  on  will  be  obtained 
such  skilled  labor  as  will  be  required  to  meet  the  development  of  this 
new  industry  in  this  country. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  prior  to  the  establishment  of  this  industry 
in  this  country  the  plate  glass  trade  was  controlled  entirely  by  a  num- 
ber of  importers  in  New  York,  who,  in  combiuation  with  the  agents  of 
foreign  manufiicturers,  created  and  maintained  a  monopoly  in  the  price 
of  plate-glass,  by  reason  of  which  the  American  consumer  was  made  to 
pay  on  an  average  from  $2.  to  $2.50  per  foot  for  such  glass  as  was 
used  in  this  country. 

The  cost  to  the  American  consumer  tx)  day,  by  reason  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  above  named  works  and  the  protection  given  them  by  the 
Government  is  less  than  $1  per  square  foot  on  the  average,  or  a  reduc- 
tion of  more. than  one-half. 

That  such  a.  reduction  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  American  con- 
sumer is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  a  reduction  in  ex- 
isting duty  does  not  come  from  the  consumer,  but  is  the  result  of  the 
published  statement  of  one  J.  S.  Moore,  who  is  employed  by  the  New 
York  agents  of  foreign  manufacturers  to  lobby  at  Washington,  and 
whose  publications  in  the  New  York  free-trade  press  are  as  misleading 
as  they  are  unwarranted. 

A  favorite  statement  which  this  enemy  of  the  American  manufact- 
urer and  laborer  most  persistently  makes  is  to  the  effect  that  plate-glass 
pays  a  duty  of  150  per  cent. 

That  is,  he  singles  out  the  bracket  paying  the  highest  duty  and  would 
like  your  committee,  both  houses  of  Congress,  and  the  public  generally 
to  believe  that  the  rate  thus  shown  is  the  duty  paid  on  all  plate  glass. 

What  are  the  facts  ? 

Since  the  first  polished  plate  glass  was  made  and  put  upon  the  mar- 
ket in  this  country  (that  is  in  1870,  eighteen  years  ago)  there  has  been 
imported  into  this  country,  the  dutv  all  the  while  being  the  same,  viz: 
From  June  30,  1870,  to  June  30,  1887,  64,111,203  feet,  valued  at 
$29,294,327.50.  Duty  paid,  $17,257,481.18,  which  shows  the  average 
duty  paid  on  plate-gfass,  from  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  first 
American  factory  in  1869  to  the  present  time  to  be  5S^q  per  cent.,  or  a 
fraction  over  one  third  of  what  it  is  erroneously  report^  to  be. 

The  present  rates  of  duty  are  3,  5,  8,  25,  and  50  cents  per  square  foot, 
according  to  size. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  duty  on  the  higher  brackets,  namely,  glass 
over  10  fe«t,  will  show,  when  taken  by  itself,  a  higher  average  percent- 
age than  the  duty  on  all  of  thebrackets  when  taken  together;  but  it  is  also 
equally  true  that  the  duty  on  the  brackets  under  10  feet  is  no  protection 
whatever  to  the  manufacturer  who,  even  with  existing  duties,  sustains 
a  heavy  loss  on  every  foot  of  glass  turned  out  by  him  that  contains  un- 
der 10  square  feet.  The  duty  on  glass  over  10  feet  mjiy  appear  high, 
but  the  duty  on  glass  under  io  feet  is  ruinously  low ;  and  it  is  only  be- 
cause of  the  average  that  the  Anierican  manufacturer  is  enabled  to 
come  out  even  on  his  year's  product. 


^'^^r^F^J^^ 
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Evflii  adttiittingt  for  argumcut^^  ^ake,  that  the  duty  on  tlie  hij^ngt 
bni€kt>t  of  plati^^la^ii  i^  I5i)  \^r  ceut.^  what  does  it  ttieau  f  Simplj 
t\m :  The  duty  on  i^lsH^t  over  10  feet  i»  and  has  l>e(jn  for  some  ye^rs  p^% 
50  (^]it«  a  foot.  Prior  to  the  establish riieiit  of  American  fact^iriee  the 
Atiieneaii  tiuyi^r  had  to  pay  $1,50  per  foot  in  England  or  on  tlieoonti^ 
neiit  for  siicli  ^hi»H,  50  emits  a  foot  dnty  on  which  repre^etited  33J  p^ 
cent-  After  the  stiirtin^  of  American  factorii:^  tlie  price  abroad  dropjied 
to  $1  a  foot,  thus  makiiiij  the  rate  of  du^v  appariMitly  50  per  cenL  Sob* 
Beqiiently  they  forced  the  price  abroiid  down  to  75  cents,  which  made  tbe 
rsite  of  ilnty  apparently  GO^  per  cent*  Later  the  price  abroad  dropi*«^ 
ta  iiO  eents,  whicli  iini(lt:  the  duty  apparently  100  i>er  cent.  And  now 
the  price  ahr**iid  l»  about  33  ceutf^  per  foot,  thus  apparently  making  the 
duty  iriO  per  cent.  Bo  that  the  "  enonnouH  ratt%  of  duty  "  al>out  which 
so  much  i.s  said^  is  the  best  and  snrest  {[Jtlication  of  what  the  American 
inartufactunr  has  done  for  the  Aujerican  cousnuier,  aiul  the  bif^herthe 
api^;irent  rate  af  duty  the  cheajier  hecnmes  the  f^las8  to  the  American 
cuiJHumer,  fi»r  the  American  manufacturer  haa  not  put  mi  at  thiin  end 
what  he  has  forced  the  foivi;:ner  to  take  ott"  at  the  other,  but  to  day  ii 
furnishing  glas8  to  tlie  American  Jobber  at  au  average  of  75  cents  a  foot 
against  ttic  $1.50  which  he  had  to  pay  the  foreigner  before  the  estah- 
liahment  of  Americau  factories. 

LABOB- 

Such  portion  of  the  cost  of  a  phitc  of  polished  glass  i\s  is  not  repre- 
sented directly  or  imlirectly  by  lalwr  is  intinitesimah  It  is  labor  that 
mines,  loads,  trauspnits,  unloads,  anil  uses  the  coal*  the  sand,  the  lime- 
stoiu^,  and  tire-clay  use<l  in  luakiJig  plateghiss.  It  is  labor  that  maun- 
facture^i  the  felt,  the  arsenic,  the  emery,  the  copperas,  and  the  soda, 
Mhich  enter  into  the  ccnnposition  of  plate  glass.  And  it  is  Iat>or  that 
tires  the  furnaces,  that  tends  the  machinery,  and  linally  prepares  and 
t'orvvards  the  pnKluct*  And  not  until  sucli  labor,  in  its  various  stages, 
is  |)aul  for  on  the  basis  of  piiujK'ri^e<l  European  labor,  can  the  Auieri- 
can  njanufactui'er  exiM*ct  to  uuike^dass  M  corresponding  cost, 

A  reduction  from  the  present  ratt^s  of  duty  on  plate- ghi^s  niea us  cither 
the  closing  of  the  plate-glass  fnclories  throughout  the  conntrv  or  a  cor* 
respornling  reduction  in  svages. 

Of  the  latter  there  is  no  po^^sible  hope* 

The  former  will  depend  upon  the  action  of  the  present  Congress. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  paid  per  month  to  work- 
men in  glass  factories  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  needs  no  further 
comment: 

statement  showing  the  amount  paid  ver  month,  in  dollar$f  to  toorkmen  in  plat&-gUu$ 

factories. 


Department. 

France, 
Germany, 

and 
Belj^iom. 

England. 

United 
States. 

Casting  department : 

$46.00 
30.00 
18.00 
19.00 
22.00 

27.00 
20.00 

laoo 

4.00 

$50.60 
39.20 
27.00 
27.00 
28  00 

33.80 
29.20 
23.60 
-5.10 

$100.00 

80.00 

( 'aatt^pfj  .            ....... 

40.00 

Tviln  fiTfrn 

45.00 

Procluc'or  flr«'rs                           .....      ..   ...   ..     ................ 

M.OO 

Grinding  drpartnient : 

No.  1  'Tailo          

To.  00 

No.  2  vtrsMle 

svoo 

No.  3  grade  

50.00 

BOVB 

»00 
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Siaietnent  showing  the  amount  paid  per  monthf  in  dollars,  to  workmen  in  ptaie-gla^R  nutnn^ 

factories — Continned. 


Department. 


Smoothing  department 

No.  1  graae 

No.  2  grade 

No.  Sgrade 

Boys 

Polishing  department : 

No.  1  gtade 

No.  2  grade 

Boys 

CattioK  room : 

Chief 

Assistants 

Blockers 

Packers 

Braery  washer 

CrocQs  burner. 

Laborers 

Bricklayers , 

Carpenters 


France, 

1 

Germany, 
and 

Ed  If  Unci. 

Belgium. 

27.00 

n.»i* 

20.00 

2t).  ;^tJ 

10.00 

23.  (tt) 

4.00 

ft.«> 

32.00 

nfl,  21! 

25.00 

»l  t\3 

4.00 

W.  KC] 

26.00 

mso 

24.00 

i\:i  m 

14.00 

2-L  m 

18.00 

21.  *JCI 

24.00 

*^.  m 

24.00 

:j3.mo 

11.00 

III.  ni> 

89.00 

Jli.fW 

37.00 

59,  m 

ITuJted 


70  (in 

SMJ,  m 
m  rK> 

IQO  Oil 
y2  UK 

T,V  (HI 


AS  A  MEANS  OF  BEYENUE. 

If  it  is  intended  to  make  plate-glass  contribute  toward  a  i  tiihictioii  of 
the  revenue,  there  are  but  two  ways  by  which  this  can  be  ac'eompli^^lietl, 
viz,  either  by  admitting  plate-glass  free,  thus  cutting  off  all  re  vc*Tiue  Uoux 
this  source,  or  by  increasing  the  rates  of  duty  to  such  prohibitory  ^g- 
nres  as  will  stop  importations  and  revenue. 

Free  glass  would  mean  the  annihilation  of  this  growing  Ann^ricaii  in 
dastry  which,  in  less  than  ten  years,  has  reduced  the  cost  to  tht>  0011- 
snmer  of  plate  glass  60  per  cent. 

We  do  not  a^k  for  prohibitory  legislation. 

Any  modification  of  the  existing  duties  will  immediately  and  ni;it<^H' 
ally  increase  the  revenue  derived  therefrom,  necessitate  a  (nrn^p) Hid- 
ing reduction  in  wages,  and  cripple  a  young  and  growing  iti<instry. 

It  is  not  a  " necessity ^'^  but  rather  an  "indulgence"  for  wliicli  tlmso 
who  indulge  in  its  use  are  perfectly  willing  to  pay  the  nMluti'd  prkH^**, 
at  which  the  American  manufacturer  now  enables  them  to  iinniuis*'. 

The  existing  factories  are  disbursing  annually  millions  of  tloUnns  (or 
labor  and  material  (the  product  of  lalwr),  every  dollar  of  wliich  rernuiiia 
in  this  country,  while  every  dollar  paid  for' the  foreign  artiilt*  li^ivos  tin* 
country,  except  the  paltry  amount  repiesented  by  the  rental  oi  rlu;  \\*\v 
stores  occupied  by  importers  and  foreign  agents,  the  hire  nl  clirks 
therein  employed,  and  the  subsidy  paid  by  foreigners  to  J,  8.  Mohtv  for 
his  unwarranted  attacks  upon  American  labor  and  enterpr  isi% 

The  immense  benefits  to  the  neighborhood,  to  the  couutv,  \Uv  State 
at  large,  from  the  establishment  even  of  one  enterprise  iikr  ihl.^,  the 
following  brief  statement  of  facts  will  show : 

Fifteen  years  ago  what  is  now  Crystal  City  was  farm  liunl  iianlly 
salable  at  $10  per  acre.  Part  of  this  farm  was  a  huge  bunk  of  sntid, 
worthless  for  agricultural  purposes.  On  the  remainder stAUMl  onv  uv  two 
frame  houses,  the  nearest  village  being  a  railroad  statiou  :»  nnU-s  (lis- 
tant,  accessible  by  a  poor  country  road,  often  impassa^^U^  Itn  nnul. 
Neighboring  farm  lands,  sparsely  settled,  were  in  slow  domiiinl  at  liki^ 
prices,  producing  little  beyond  the  imrae(.liate  requirements  ol  rh*  ir  cm* 
cnpants,  and  without  prospect  of  increase  either  in  value  or  in  iiu|uihi- 
tion. 
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To-day  that  farm  indndes  the  prosperons  village  of  Crystal  City, 
t,  8ix  or  8eveu  acretj  of  it  are  covered  by  massive  stone  arul  hrk-k  build* 

!  injurs,  Tiicliidiij)^  coiftJy  furDaeef^,  ovens,  and  machinery,  rejire^si^intingun 

i»utlay  of  iuun5  than  a  million  of  dollarsi  and  giving  employment  day 
and  night  to  400  operatives — from  the  higblyskilled  superinteudeiit 
and  loreman  to  the  ordinary  laborer.  TJiese,  with  their  families,  a^^^re- 
fjating  more  than  1,500  son  1b*  in  part  occupy  the  20(P  or  300  t.omfort- 
able  cottages  coutpodng  that  village.  The  rest  dwell  in  otht^r  Hdjojiiing 
villages,  aho  created  by  tills  new  industry,  and  whose  inhabitmitiii  de- 
pend upon  it  for  their  livelihood.  In  those  villages  loti*  60  by  100  fert 
now  st^Il  rea<lily  at  ^100  eaeh, 
,  T6  meet  the  wants  of  this  new  popnlation,  free  schools  for  both  white 

1  and  eoloreil  children,  and  chnrche»  of  varions  denoniinatiou^  are  regti- 

larly  maintaitie<K  The  3  miles  of  muddy  road  \e  replaced  by  a  branch 
raiiroml^  stand anl  gauge,  over  which  their  supplies  are  brought  in  two 
lionrs  from  Saint  Lou  la,  and  by  means  of  which  the  Glass  Compan>^i^ 
annual  produc^t  of  a  million  and  a  half  square  feet  is  shipi>ed,  without 
breaking  bulk,  txj  every  part  of  the  United  States.  I*^eigh boring  farm 
land?*  are  now  held  at  $75  to  $100  per  acre.  Bmall  fannw  of  from  10  to  12 
acres  are  held  at  double  these  figures.  These  villages  furnish  to  the 
fanuprs  for  miles  around  a  ready  market,  also  created  by  this  industry, 
for  every  article  of  vegetable  or  animal  produce,  while  the  merchants  of 
Saint  Louis  in  like  manner  find  new  custom er^  for  a  trade  amotiutiug 
annually  Ut  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

It  was  such  results  as  these  which  hid  need  the  farmers  of  Jefferson 
County  J  irresjjeetive  of  party,  to  forward  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mJttee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  their  united  protest  against  auy 
change  of  the  existing  tarltf  on  plate-gla^s. 


FLAX  AND  LINEN. 

Flax  Ts  the  "raw  material'*  from  which  linen  thread  and  all  linen  fab- 
rics are  made.  It  is  grown  for  two  purposes.  In  this  country  almoet 
entirety  for  the  seed  from  which  linseed  oil  is  pressed,  and  in  Eun)|ie 
very  largely  for  the  fiber  of  the  stalk,  Wljerc  it  is  grown  lor  the  lil>or 
every  stalk  is  juiHed  np  by  the  roots  by  haiu],  laid  carefully  on  the 
groutid,  from  wjiichj  after  a  few  days,  it  is  tJiken,  bunched,  collected  to- 
gether, and  rotteil  or  retted.  The  water  used  in  rotting  softens  the  fiher, 
after  which  it  is  subjected  to  the  process  of  ri|>pliug  or  combing  out  the 
seeil  or  berries,  and  it  is  then  "  scuteJied  "  or  the  wooden  cores  artf  taken 
out. 

The  tlax  is  now  *^  raw  material.*'  It  has  been  sown,  pulled,  tied,  ret- 
ted, npt>led,  and  scutched,  and  yet  it  is  insisted  that  after  all  th**.s(^ 
processes  it  is  **  raw  njaterial,"  ior,  as  a  corrt^iKindent  of  the  New  Vork  | 
Press,  from  whom  moist  of  these  facts  are  taken,  says :  ^*  No  one  will 
deny  that  dressed  line  flax  is  raw  uiateiial,  except  the  hacklers  \^ht> 
have  Ci*mbed  it,  the  scutchers  and  rip  piers  who  have  threshed  it,  so  f*^ 
speak;  the  retters  who  Imve  rotted  it,  and  perhaps  the  fiirmers  ffho  ^ 
have  pulled  it,'^  Is  it  not  the  height  of  absunlity  to  call  fiax  in  it»  con^ 
dition,  utter  it  has  undergone  all  of  this  maui|ailati(m,  ^*  raw  material  T        ♦ 

This  "raw  materi:il  "  wiis  worth  in  the  country  from  which  it  waa  itn^        \ 
i>orted  i2LUt^  a  tou^  on  the  average,  in  1^87,    It  is  charged  with  a  dutj 
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of  $20  a  ton,  or  equal  to  9.05  per  ceut.^  and  even  this  duty  the  Mills  bill 
proposes  to  remove. 

To  bring  this  *'  raw  material  ^  into  the  form  of  thread  it  has  to  be 
hackled,  or  combed,  and  submitted  to  drawing,  roving,  and  spinning. 

As  the  result  of  this  highly  protective  duty  of  9.05  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  which  the  Mills  bill  prpposes  to  remove,  there  is  practically  no 
tlax  raised  iu  this  country  for  the  fiber.  In  1870  there  were  grown  in  the 
United  States  13,000  tons  of  flax,  more  than  half  of  which  was  produced 
iu  Ohio.  Last  yesir  about  100  tons  was  sent  to  market,  half  of  which 
came  from  New  York  and  half  from  the  West. 

And  yet  some  parts  of  the  United  States  are  admirably  adapted  to 
raising  flax.  In  1885  there  were  produced  in  this  country  12,000,000 
bushels  of  flaxseed.  This  was  grown  on  2,000,000  acres  of  land,  which 
would  produce  150,000  tons  of  flax  fiber,  worth  about  $34,000,000.  Flax, 
if  grown  for  the  fiber,  produces  a  smaller  but  a  richer  seed,  and  there 
is  uo  reason  to  believe  that  the  value  of  the  seed  product  would  be  ma- 
terially diminished  if  the  farmer  were  induced  to  turn  his  attention  to 
fiber  culture. 

What  became  of  all  the  straw  on  which  this  12,000,000  bushels  of  seed 
was  grown  t  It  was  burned  up.  Why  did  not  the  farmers  utilize  it  for 
flax  fiber  f  Because  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  labor,  both  of  the  skilled 
and  the  unskilled  sort,  and  in  order  to  get  labor  to  turn  its  attention  to 
flax  culture  you  must  offer  it  protection  also. 

We  import  of  hemp  and  flax  manufactures,  exclusive  of  ropes,  etc., 
$16,000,000,  and  we  make  ourselves  $7,000,000.  Of  the  raw  material 
we  import  $3,000,000  and  raise  $1,500,000. 

There  are  two  important  facts  in  this  connection :  1.,  A  duty  of  $20 
a  ton  furnishes  no  protection  to  the  flax  grower.  2.  There  is  no  protec- 
tion to  the  manufacturer  of  linen  cloth,  but  the  protection  furnished  to 
the  manufacturer  of  linen  thread  and  twine  by  the  present  tariff  is  suf- 
ficient to  give  him  seven-eighths  of  the  home  market— the  foreign  manu- 
facturer still  being  able  to  supply  one-eighth  of  the  home  demand,  not- 
withstanding the  tariff. 

The  wages  paid  to  those  employed  in  the  linen  industry  at  home  and 
abroad  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  table: 

Average  rates  of  wages  paid  in  the  flax  spinning  irade^Burope  and  America. 


Perweek 
fclxty  boars. 
Equal  to 

United 
States  onr- 

rency. 


Oennany.' 


of  Perweek  of 

sixty  hours. 

Egnalto 

United 

states  onr- 

renoy. 


BastenLt 


Perireek 

sixty  boars. 
Sqaalto 

llnited 
Statesonr. 

renoy. 


Rossia^ 
Western.* 


of  Per  week  of 

sixty  hoars. 

Sqaalto 

United 

States  oor- 


France. 


Per  week  of 
sixty  hi 


United 
States  of 
Ametioik 


Great 
Britain. 


Per  week 

of  flfty-six 

hoars. 


Sorters 

Soochers 

Hachine  workers 

Spinners 

Bfeelers 

Roving 

Carders 

Spreaders 

Drawing 

Dolllna 


$2.88 
2.80 
1.46 
1.08 
1.98 
1.70 
1.66 
1.55 
1.50 
1.15 


18.86 


$6.80 
LIO 


fLOO 
L12 


LIS 
1.12 
L12 

Lia 

76 


L86 
2.03 
8.87 
2.02 
2.20 
2.62 
1.86 


$12.00 
12.00 
6.00 
7.00 
7.00 
6.00 
&00 

aoo 

6.00 
8.60 


$4.86 
4.86 
1.46 
1.82 
1.84 
L58 
2.10 
L70 
1.06 
L34 


*  Serenty-two  hoars  per  week. 


t  Xighty-ooe  hoars  per  week. 
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It  is  this  eaormoas  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  that  the  protective 
tariff  system  is  intended  to  and  mast  make  up  if  we  propose  to  have  any 
home  manafactnring  at  all. 

It  woold  appear  that  these  high  wages  and  the  consequent  tariff  wonld 
make  the  price  of  goods  higher  than  they  would  be  were  sach  dnty  re- 
moved. It  is  the  constant  harden  of  the  free-traders'  song  that  the 
tariff  duty  is  a  tax,  and  makes  the  price  of  goods  higher  by  the  amoant 
of  the  tax. 

This  is  not  trae,  never  has  been  true,  and  never  will  be  trae,  tckmi  the 
tariff  duty  is  protective  in  its  naturcy  though  it  may  be  true  where  the 
tariff  is  for  revenue  only. 

The  story  of  the  linen  industry  illustrates  both  that  this  is  so  and  why 
it  is  so,  just  as  does  the  story  of  any  and  every  other  American  indo^ 
try  that  has  grown  up  under  protection. 

Listen  to  the  following  testimony :  Mr.  Hinde,  one  of  our  oldest  mana- 
facturers,  says  that  of  the  few  twines  that  were  manufactared  m  America 
before  the  war,  most  have  gone  down  in  price  a  little,  though  some  are 
about  where  they  were.  But  on  those  twines  that  were  not  mana- 
facljured  in  this  country  before  the  war,  the  price  has  been  materially 
reduced. 

Mr.  William  Barbour  states  that  when  his  house  began  to  manufact- 
ure in  this  country,  in  1865,  they  sold  the  McKay  thread  for  machine 
shoe  sewing  for  90  cents  (85  net)  per  pound,  and  that  now  they  sell  it 
for  67  cents  (55  net)  per  pound.  Then  they  sold  spool  thread  for  11.07 
a  pound  net,  and  now  they  sell  it  for  68^  cents  net. 

This  kind  of  testimony  from  reputable  business  men  in  the  linen  trade 
who  know  what  they  are  talking  about,  can  be  produced  to  any  amoant 
required.  And  it  all  fights  on  one  side  in  this  controversy.  It  all  goes 
to  prove  one  thing — that  the  protective  tariff  has  directly  operat^  to 
reduce  the  price  of  threads  and  twines  from  25  to  50  per  cent  beloir 
what  they  were  before  the  war,  when  such  tariff  as  we  had  was  a  reve- 
nue and  not  a  protective  one. 


FIRE-BRICK. 

STATEMENT  OF  H.  B.  HEWTOS, 

PteMeni  Fire  Brick  Uanufacturen^  AsBwAaiUm. 

Imported  fire-brick  weigh  3  tons  5  cwt.,  andare  sold  at  $11  per  1,000, 
delivered  on  vessel  at  Glasgow,  exclusive  of  duties,  and  are  sold  at  either 
New  York  or  Boston  at  $17  per  1,000,  including  the  duty. 

American  standard  shape  and  size  fire-brick  weighs  tons  10  cwt  per 
per  1,000.  The  freight  on  foreign  fire-brick  is  nominal,  as  they  are  not 
bulky  and  are  frequently  taken  as  ballast. 

The  cost  of  producing  standard  shape  and  size  American  fire-brick  is 
$25  per  1,000;  expense  of  handling,  selling,  freight  etc.,  is  extra. 

I  would  suggest  a  specific  duty  of  $5  per  ton  on  fire-brick,  gas  re- 
torts, and  fire-brick  tile.  The  present  duty  (20  per  cent  ad  valorem) 
does  not  amount  to  much,  as  in  case  the  fire-brick  are  slightly  damaged 
a  draw-back  is  allowed.  Therefore  as  the  matter  now  stands  we  are  not 
protected  in  this  important  industry. 

The  l^ger  part  of  the  expense  in  the  manufacture  of  fire-brick  is  for 
labor,  and  we  can  not  compete  with  foreign  cheap  labor. 
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FOREiaN  FRUITS.      • 

Washington,  D.  0.,  July  20, 1888, 
To  the  honordble  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  Washington  D.  0.: 

Gentlemen:  In  pursaance  of  the  hearing  granted  me  yesterday 
morning  by  yonr  honorable  committee,  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  ^ew  York  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  beg  to  forward 
herewith  to  the  committee  a  special  memorial  showing  the  ii\jastjce  of 
the  ad  valorem  and  specific  dnty  now  existing  on  some  kind  of  imported 
fruit  (oranges  and  lemons),  that  the  SSenate  may  have  the  opportanity 
to  correct  in  its  bill. 

In  this  memorial  will  be  found  the  useless  efforts  on  our  part  with  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  New  York  and  San  Francisco  Italian  Chambers  of  Commerce  now 
hof^e  that  your  committee  will  avail  itself  of  this  memorial  in  order' to 
explain  and  expunge  such  flagrant  injustice  to  honorable  dealers  from 
the  tariff  bill  of  Mr.  Mills,  or  any  bill  on  the  same  subject. 
With  respect, 

Alex.  Oldeini, 
For  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York. 


New  Yobk,  July  20, 1888. 
To  tlie  honorable  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  Washington,  2>.  C. : 

Gentledcen  :  The  Foreign  Fruit  Exchange  of  New  York,  composed 
of  American  citizens,  forwarded  a  memorial  to  the  honorable  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  green  fruit  importation  and  duties  (oranges  and 
lemons). 

Individual  flr,ms  also  petitioned  to  the  same  effect. 

The  Italian  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  New  York  and  San  Francisco, 
also  composed  of  American  citizens,  and  established  tor  the  purpose  of 
promoting  and  enlarging  the  exchange  of  commodities  between  this 
country  and  Italy,  has  deemed  it  proper  to  join  in  making  recommenda- 
tions in  the  same  direction. 

As  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  is  now  compiling  a  tariff  bill,  I  take 
the  liberty  to  state  that  the  honorable  Mills  bill,  by  the  abolishment  of 
damage  allowance,  and  by  replacing  the  duty  on  charges,  makes  an  in- 
crease of  about  20  per  cent,  on  box  fruit  paying  a  specific  duty.  And 
beg  to  say  that  if  no  reduction  of  duty  is  advisable  on  green  fruit,  the 
existing  injustice  and  irregularity  ignored  by  the  Mills  bill  of  ad  valo- 
rem for  Spain,  and  specific  duty  for  Italy  and  Jamaica,  on  same  kind 
of  fruit,  should  at  least  be  corrected  in  the  Senate  bill  by  making  duty 
all  specific. 

Such  a  correction  would  be  especially  considered  in  New  York,  from 
which  port  75  per  cent,  of  the  entire  importation  is  distributed  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  where  thousjinds  of  American  citizens  de- 
pend tor  their  living  on  the  importation  of  Jamaica  and  Italian  oranges 
(now  consumed  by  the  iioor  class  of  our  people  who  can  not  afford  as 
yet  the  luxury  of  Florida  and  California  oranges,  selling  at  $2  to  $3 
per  box  higher  i,han  imported  fruit,  on  account  of  its  superior  quality. 

As  an  American  citizen  having  at  heart  the  welfare  of  this  country, 
1  can  see  no  reason  whatever  why  an  injustice  and  an  irregularity 
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slioald  be  oontinned  when  it  fayors  odo  uatioii  against  others,  a^  th<d 
honorable  Finance  Oommittee  will  easily  i^eroeive,  through  ibe  follov- 
ing  facts  and  fii^nres  : 

From  l,000,Ot>0  to  2,000,000  bfirrels  of  tipples  are  6xi>orted  to  England 
every  year  from  this  conntryj  and  are  tbenj  admitted  ti-ee  of  import  datr, 
Onr orange  crop  which  four  years  ago  supplied  only  5  per  oeuL  of  the 
entire  consumption  of  oranges  in  this  coimtry,  is  now  furni^bing  GO  ^m-i 
cent.,  and  it  is  yearly  increasing  so  rapidly  that  iu  a  few  years  millions 
of  boxes  will  have  to  be  exported  to  England,  and  will  there  be  ad- 
mitted iree^  while  the  yearly  importation  to  tlii^  country  of  about  100,0(10 
barrels  of  oranges  from  Jamaica,  Engbsli  possession,  are  taxetl  here  55 
cents  per  barrel,  which  is  bad  enough ;  but  while  it  is  considered  that 
Spanish  oranges  in  cases,  subject  to  ad  raloreui  duty,  only  pay  on  an 
average  hardly  25  cents  per  ease  of  41iO  to  41K>  oranges,  against  o^  cents 
per  barrel  of  about  300  oranges  from  Jamaica,  and  2  >  cents  i>er  box  for 
Italian  oranges,  one-balf  the  size  of  Spanish  oases^  it  is  a  palpable  io- 
juBtice,  the  more  so  because  the  size  and  nature  of  the  fruit  forbids  pack- 
ing the  fmit  in  cases  subject  to  ad  valorem  duty. 

The  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  w^is  so  well  convinced  of 
the  existing  injustice  that  lie  recommended  to  the  honorable  Ways  and 
lieans  Oommittee  a  speetiic  duty  on  all,  on  the  following  basis: 

OBAlfaES  AND  LEMONS. 

In  paekages  of  a  capacity  not  exceeding  l^  cable  feet,  10  cents  per 
package. 

In  packages  excee^Ung  IJ,  bat  not  2 J  cubic  feet,  20  cents  per  pack< 
age. 

f n  packages  excee<Iing  2^,  but  not  5  cubic  feet,  40  cents  per  package. 

In  packages  exceeding  5  cubic  feet,  10  cents  for  ©very  a<lditiona]  foot 
or  fraction  thereof 

in  bulk,  $1  per  1,000  fruits,  which  although  equal  to  the  CKistinj^ 
duty,  would  at  least  place  all  natiomij  on  the  same  footing. 

If  no  retluction  can  be  obtained,  I  resj>ect-fnlly  beg  that  the  said 
schedule  be  adopted  in  the  Senate  bill  now  ucder  compilation,  so  as  to 
correct  an  evident  injustice,  favoring  one  nation  without  benefit  to  the 
United  States j  to  the  serious  detriment  of  other  nations  with  which  we 
have  treaties  containing  the  most  favored  clause,  deserving  of  consid^ 
eration, 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain^  with  respect, 

LomS  CONTENGIN, 

FresMent  of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  Jorh 


ANILINE  DYES. 

STATBHENT    Of    TH£    SGHOELLKOPF  ANUmE  AND    CHEHIOAL 
WORKS,  BUFFALO,  N,  Y. 

We  band  you  a  list  of  the  more  important  aniline  colors,  with  rotajt 
prices  in  England  and  United  States,  You  will  notice  that  price  of 
tlie  d^es  maonfactured  in  the  United  States  is  but  20  to  25  per  ceou 
higher  than  the  price  for  similar  d^es  in  England,  al  though  the  pro- 
tective duty  is  35  per  cent*  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  domestic 
maker  mast  undersell  the  importers  to  capture  any  considerable  portiOQ 


li  i  iJLil" 
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of  the  trade,  and  liesides  it  ia  a  conceded  fact  that  nndervaluation  to  a 
larji^e  exteut  is  carrietl  ou  in  (Lis  biiaine»8.  In  addition  to  this  the 
Ainericiiu  mtmutticturfcir  mil  at  pay  an  import  duty  ot  20  per  cent,  on  his 
raw  material,  which  Lax  in  many  instances  is  iirohibltory,  as  the  yield 
of  c4>lDr  from  a  ;^Ivlij  amount  being  frequeEitly  but  60  per  cent,  or  under 
tbis  20  per  cent,  dnty  is  really  equal  to  a  tax  of  40  per  cent,  and  over- 
The  aniline  color  industry  of  the  United  States  could  thrive  if  this  tax 
was  removt^d  anil  aleohol  for  industrial  purposes  was  made  free*  If 
this  Bhonhl  not  be  practical  the  duty  on  the  colora  mnst  be  increased 
very  noon  to  prevent  thy  industry  from  utter  ruin.  The  simplest  way 
would  be  to  add  20  cents  per  pound,  specific^  to  the  present  ad  valo- 
rem daty. 

Siaifmemi  ^  the  prment  retail  prices  <y/  the  underm^^ntioned  articles  in  iha  commercial  oen' 
tern  of  Kntjland  and  ihe  United  Slatet. 


ArUoto. 

Frice 

in  Uaitoii 

Stati€)R. 

ia  Ea^iand. 

Kate  of 

duty    t  CI 

trhlcb  for. 

olgn  artt- 

{]l«tii  liable. 

U  FaeliftLiio  eryatAlt-,. .-*.* .i....*^*^.^-  p-,..*^ 

Per  vo^ind. 

Lao 

1.10 
.47 

.afi 

.30 

LOO 
Lot 
.15 
.S& 
.60» 

Per  pound. 

♦0.7& 

.Til 

P«r  ecne. 
3S 

2.  KftfhinlRe  ^^ ,,,„,.,.,,,.—, .....,.„.,,,„„ 

^ 

^.  CottAD  TjIqD  B    .^. ..<>....    ...      -..         -             _iL....- -   -.. 

S5 

4.  Alkali  blua  B    ...,».... — ., J 

.80 

.SO 
.S9 

SB 

5.  C'brVAOLdidU ^-..«,',......,.....,................,-^^-iF- 

SS 

6,  OraD^p ^, «._.-. ^._.^ ^_^...>._..^k.«.^*- 

7.  MotaoJlydbir « 

3i 

116 

•-  l^EfinLiarck  brDwn  ... .--^..,^,,.^».,,,,. , _. 

.40 

.7B 
.76 

.701 
*77 

as 

BS 

IL  nrilliaat  greeu -'^-,.  **-     ..***    «-  >■>*.. «■>».*. 

3S 

}T  FxHtn^ ..____. 

35 
39 

I*.  Nie^ro^tDO  .-,,.^,.     ^.,*  *»j,. .»-...  ...     *  *.  ,          .*     «....., 

39 

l\  Inmilme ,,.,,.. *.,,„„..,„.,..,....,. 

SQ 

IIl  VioMSB, 

*  III  Ea^l  uih  price.  1 1«  United  S  tates  p  rke.      ' 

Xat».  I,  11  3.  I.  &.  0.  8,  H.  and  \Q  are  manaroottJithl  bv  tbe  S^hoalllcapf  AallLDd  Aad  CUamli^  Oom* 
puiy.     'Ihi3  oiher  caliini  am  uoL  modfi  lu  ibc  i^tutea,  anil  are  tberefore  retatlrely  hlj^faur  in  piioe. 


COTTON  AND  THE  TARIFF. 

BY  THOMAS  P.  ITT,  BIEMIH0BAM,  ALA. 

BoDie  day^  when  the  South  shall  hare  fully  recovered  from  the  resnlta 
of  past  mistakes,  and  shall  stand  forth  more  beaut  if nl,  clad  in  her  new 
form  of  wealth,  perhaps  a  generous  pride  will  cause  to  be  erected  a 
renting  place  for  the  portraits  and  busts  of  her  f^reatest  benefactors. 
If  so,  among  these  not  the  least  conspicuous  should  be  that  of  Eli 
Wbitoeyt  the  inventor  of  the  cotton-giu.  It  was  this  invcntiou  that 
caaaed  a  feeble  industry  to  b©  elevated  to  the  kingship  of  modern  com- 
nierce;  for  wherever  hnmanity  exists  there  cotton  in  some  shape  or 
fabric  is  found.  But  owing  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  climate  and 
soil  required  for  the  growth  of  the  phint,  the  Southern  States^  possess- 
ing Hiese  conditions  in  the  highest  degree^  seem  the  natural  home  of 
the  conun  plant*  In  this  way^  stimulated  by  the  result  of  Whitney's 
ingenuity,  the  production  of  cotton  has  steiulily  increased,  barring  the 
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period  of  tlie  war,  till  our  an  Dual  crop  will  reaob  for  last  year,  it  is  be- 
lieved j  7,0(H),000  bales,  grown  on  an  estimate  of  over  }9,0CM>,(H)0  ac^iyii. 
The  last  8t^ti8tical  year  of  record,  that  of  1886-^^7,  gives  acreage  aii*l 
yield  by  States  as  folio W8 1, 

North  CwolJDa — 1,076,656  Wf^^m 

South  CaroliDft _.-.-. 1,714,937  5l5,ft0 

Georijia - - --,--.,.--,*  y,  970, 505  &15>'* 

FlorUla. ,.,—  .. ,, - 27:1,225  €6j«0 

Alabama  ,, „,„ -— - 2,794,937  8ftr,^^ 

Mle^iiffiippi -,,, — -- .:. 2,507,061  WO.yO-i 

Louiaiana ,.--->. l,027,04;i  SCH/.O^O 

Teraa , „  3,975,7:10  l,345.0n£> 

Arkanaafl .-..,, 1,435,727  «76>OiO 

Tenneasee , , 832,073  327,  ttW 

18,501,667  6.3^001 

To  prepare  the  land,  plant,  cultivate,  aud  gather  this  crop  peqnirei 
the  services  of  1,300,000  laborers,  who,  with  those  that  depend  upm 
them  for  support,  make  a  total  of  4i00ffj000  people,  say,  directly  m* 
gaged  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton^ne  million  more  than  our  tool 
population  at  the  time  of  the  Hevolution.  The  valoe  of  the  crop  we 
can  place  at  $;iO()^000,00O^  or  $75  per  capita  for  those  directly  aod  b^ 
directly  engaged  in  its  cultivation.  Or,  looked  at  froni  another  stand 
point,  the  total  population  of  tbe  Southern  States,  in  round  numben^ii 
135000,000,  and  that  wonld  give  per  capita  |L*3.  This,  we  mast  adiuii, 
is  a  small  return  to  those  engaged  in  this  industry,  and  tbe  que^^tioo 
arises  how  i^hall  this  sum  be  increased,  how  shall  this  gre^t  staple  be 
ntilized  to  the  greatest  advantage  to  Americans  t  The  distribution  of 
the  last  crop  was  as  follows : 


For  export -„., *.--.>.. .„.-.... ,  4,44r\(»r) 

Northern  mills. , .>-. , ,,,,- 1,687,10l1 

Sonthern  ttiUTs .„      42a. <t« 

From  this  table  it  can  be  calculated  that  the  takings  of  both  Nordi* 
eni  and  Southern  mills  amount  to  slightly  more  than  one  third  of  the 
total  crop*  The  census  of  18S0  gives  the  value  of  all  oar  cotton  maxiu* 
factured  products  at  $102,0^)0,110.  In  that  year  American  apinneiH 
consnmed  but  1,943, fM)0  bales,  at  a  total  value  in  the  raw  state  of  t87»- 
43tj,000-  Therefore,  in  the  process  of  manufacture^  the  value  was  eo- 
hanced  $104,655,000,  or  over  $53  per  bale.  Now,  if  America  manofact* 
ared  the  fonr  and  a  half  million  bales  that  goes  to  export,  we  can 
readily  see  how  our  wealth  would  annaally  be  augmented  nearly  $240,- 
000,000.  And  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  may  be  done.  How  large 
a  share  the  South  will  take  depends  greatly  upon  the  attitude  of  her 
statesmen  in  matters  of  legislation  that  will  affect  the  new  indnstries 
that  are  springing  up  in  all  convenient  localities.  That  the  people 
themselves  will  readily  embrace  whatever  opportunities  are  offered  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  In  1865  Southern  spinners  took  only  127,000  bales, 
in  1887,  as  wo  have  seen,  they  took  422,000  bales.  For  the  same  year 
Northern  spinners  took,  respectively,  541,000  and  1,687,000  bale**. 
While,  therefore,  the  North  has,  during  this  period,  increased  its  coo- 
sumption  of  cotton  211  per  cent.,  the  ^uth  has  incre^ised  its  233  per 
cent.  But  in  the  past  five  years  the  South  has  increased  43  per  cent, 
while  the  North  has  remained  almost  stationary,  consuming  only  10,000 
bales  more  in  1887  than  in  1881.  If  these  figures,  therefore,  mean  any- 
thing, they  mean  that  whatever  increase  in  cotton  manufacture  takes 
place  in  the  United  States  the  Southern  States  are  destined  to  get  the 
major  part  of  that  increase.    And  this  is  as  it  should  be.    The  South- 
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em  people  have  long  enough  followed  sentimental  statesmen  and  Con- 
stittition  sticklers. 

Nothing  can  be  advocated  for  our  industrialprogress  but  what  it  is 
impeded  by  that  old  cry,  "  It  is  unconstitutional.''  Whatever  of  reason 
there  might  have  been  for  free  trade  for  the  South  prior  to  1860,  it 
does  not  follow  that  these  same  reasons  exist  to-day.  Our  form  of  prop- 
erty has  entirely  changed,  and  to  meet  its  wants  requires  as  radical  a 
change  in  legislation.  The  free  traders  wish  us  to  continue  to  ship 
cotton  to  Liverpool,  4,000  miles  off,  and  pay  the  freight  both  ways,  when 
oar  Birmingham  offers  facilities  equal  to  Manchester.  Protection  says 
manufacture  that  four  and  a  half  million  bales  of  cotton  at  home,  and 
thereby  add  $240,000,000  to  your  annual  wealth.  With  this  build  new 
railways,  improve  old  ones,  establish  institutions  of  learning,  erect 
suitable  temples  to  God,  who  has  given  you  all  this  prosperity,  and,  in 
a  word,  do  what  yon  can  to  ameliorate  the  harsh  condition  of  lite.  By 
free  trade  we  are  reduced  to  the  minimum  of  existence ;  by  protection 
we  enjoy  the  benefits  that  accident  of  birth  and  climatic  conditions  ^ive 
us. 

It  is  not  true,  as  the  free  traders  allege,  that  the  consumer  pays  th,e 
amount  of  the  protection  duty.  The  competition  of  home  manufacture 
reduces  profits  to  a  fair  return  for  capital.  The  comparison  below  of 
prices  in  1850,  which  were  taken  from  a  Georgia  merchant's  ledger  of 
that  date,  with  the  price  of  the  same  articles  in  1888,  shows  the  hoUow- 
ness  of  the  pretense: 

I860.  1888. 

NVils,  perpoand $0.10  f0.04 

Calicoy  per  yard 12i  .07 

Trace  chains,  per  pair 1.00  .50 

Socks , 10  .05 

Axes ' 1.25  .75 

As  1850  was  a  year  in  the  period  of  low  tariflf,  and  1888  of  high  tariff, 
we  should  have  expected  to  find  prices  higher  in  1888  than  in  1850.  But 
not  so.  So  long  as  foreigners  controlled  our  markets  we  had  to  pay 
their  prices.  When  we  began  to  manufacture,  prices  began  to  beregu- 
lated  by  the  cost  of  production.  It  is  a  mistake,  too,  for  the  cotton 
planter  to  believe  that  he  does  not  share  in  the  protection  of  the  wool 
grower,  and  the  sugar  planter  because  no  duties  are  on  raw  cotton.  In 
European  history  it  has  long  be;'n  considered  statesmanship  to  main- 
tain the  balance  of  power  among  the  several  European  nations.  In 
America  statesmanship  in  the  future  will  consist  in  keeping  a  *' balance 
of  occupation. '^  Adopt  an  ascertained  policy  and  stand  by  it.  The 
greatest  disasters  come  from  a  sudden  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium 
of  industrial  classes.  Southern  statesmen  do  not  seem  to  see  that  by 
free  wool  and  free  sugar  they  are  likely  to  drive  out  those  now  engaged 
in  these  industries  into  other  occupations  that  they  think  more  profit- 
able. We  have  already  experienced  the  bad  results  of  such  a  policy. 
The  last  reduction  on  wool  doubtless  drove  many  in  Texas  from  wool 
growing  to  cotton  growing.  What  is  the  result  f  We  have  a  crop  with 
a  sur|>Ins  of  200,000  bales.  As  soon  as  this  wjus  ascertained  a  decline 
at  once  set  in  in  the  prices  of  cotton,  which  has  now  reached  $6  per 
bale,  or  $42,000,000  on  the  whole  crop — a  loss  to  the  Southern  cotton 
planter  of  nearly  five  times  the  value  of  the '200,000  surplus  bales.  Our 
Southern  Congressmen,  so  much  engaged  with  antique  theories  and  ex- 
ploded traditions,  do  not  care  for  such  small  items.  When  they  have 
C4>n8ummated  their  folly  and  ruined  the  cotton  planter  perhaps  we  can 
get  them  to  remain  at  home. 
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COAL. 
THE  PBODUCTIOS  OF  COAL  IS  THE  UVITED  STATES  DT  1887. 

[From  a  paper  by  Charles  A.  Ashbarner,  coal  statistical!  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey.] 

The  following  statistics  have  been  compiled  principally  firom  the 
direct  retarns  of  the  operators  of  individual  coal  mines  and  of  raOroad 
agents,  supplemented  by  valuable  facts  contributed  by  State  officials : 

The  total  production  of  all  kinds  of  commercial  coal  in  18i7  was 
123,065,255  net  tons  (increase  over  1886,  16,283,046  tons),  valued  at  the 
minos  at  $173,530,996  (increase,  $26,418,241),  This  may  be  divided 
into  Pennsylvania  anthracite,  39,506,255  net  tons  (increase,  2,809,780 
net  tons),  or  35,273,442  gross  tons  (increase,  2,809,780  gross  tons),  val- 
ued at  $79,365,244  (increase,  7,807,118);  all  other  coals,  including  bitu- 
minous, brown  coal,  lignite,  small  lots  of  anthracite  produced  in  Colo- 
rado and  Arkansas,  and  6,000  tons  of  graphitic  coal  mined  in  Rhode 
Island,' amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  84,459,000  net  tons  (increase. 
13,473,266  tons),  valued  at  $94,165,752  (increase,  $18,6U,123). 

The  colliery  consumption  at  the  individual  mines  varies  from  nothing 
to  8  per  cent,  of  the  total  output  of  the  mines,  being  greatest  at  special 
Pennsylvania  anthracite  mines  and  lowest  at  those  bituminous  mines 
where  the  coal  bed  lies  nearly  horizontal  and  where  no  steam  iM>weror 
ventilating  furnaces  are  used.  The  averages  for  the  different  States 
vary  from  2-^^  to  6f  per  cent.,  the  minimum  average  being  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania bituminous  and  the  maximum  average  being  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite  region. 

The  total  output  of  the  mines,  including  colliery  consumption,  was : 
Pennsylvania  anthracite,  37,578,747  gross  tons  (increase  over  1886, 
2,725,670  gross  tons),  or  42,088,197  net  tons  (increase,  3,052,751  net 
tons) ;  all  other  coals,  87,837,300  net  tons  (increase,  14,129,403  tons), 
makiug  the  total  output  of  all  coals  from  uiiues  in  the  United  States, 
exclusive  of  slack  coal  thrown  on  the  dumps,  129,925,557  net  tons 
(increase,  17,182,154  tons),  valued  as  follows:  Anthracite,  $84,552,181 
(increase,  $8,433,061);  bituminous,  $97,939,056  (increase,  $19,458,600); 
total  value  $182,491,837  (increase,  $27,891,661).  The  above  figures 
show  a  notable  increase  in  1887  over  1886  in  the  aggregate  output  and 
value  of  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal. 

The  total  production  and  the  spot  value  in  each  State  and  Territory  in 
1887,  exclusive  of  colliery  consumption,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


states  and  Territo- 
ries. 


PunnsylTania  anthra- 
cite..  

PenQflylvania  bitU' 
minons  

Ohio 

Illinois. 

West  Vir^nia 

Iowa  

Maryland 

liiiliana 

MiHHOuri 

Ki'iitiiclcy 

Alabiuna  

Tennessee 

Colorado 

Kansas 

Wyoming 

Virginia , 


Net  tons. 


39, 606, 255 

30, 866, 602 

10,301,708 

10,  27H,  890 

4,  KJe,  820 

4, 473,  828 

3,  278.  023 

3,217,711 

3, 209,  016 

1,933,^85 

1, 9^)0.  000 

1,  900,  000 

1,791.735 

1, 506, 879 

1, 170,  318 

825,263 


Value  at 
mines. 


$79,365,244  | 


27,  806, 941 
9,  096, 848 

11, 152,  596 
4,  504,  979 
5,091,735 
3,111,122 
4,  324,  004 
4.  L'5>8,  994 
2.  223.  163 
2,  470,  000 
2, 470,  000 
3,941.817 
2,  X\\  631 
3,510.0r>4 
773, 360 


States  and  Territo- 
ries. 


Washington  T 

Indian  T 

Now  Mexico.. 

Georgia 

UtihT 

Arkansas 

Texas ^... 

Michigan 

(California 

Oregon 

Dakota 

Montana   

}lh()dt>  I^iland  . 

NebraHka 

Idaho  

Total 


Net  tons. 

Valaeat 
mines. 

772,612 

fl,6B9.74$ 

685.911 

l,286.ei'i 

508.034 

1,524.102 

313. 715 

470, 575 

180,021 

300,  m-j 

150.000 

252.  .V* 

75,000 

150, «-' 

71.461 

107.  iri 

50.000 

ISO.l^v 

31,696 

70.  i*-"^ 

21,470 

32,-05 

10,262 

3s,7e: 

6,000 

16.2.S. 

1,500 

3,<>«-J 

500 

2.*- 

123,965,255 

♦173.530,99 
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CEMENT. 
STATEMEHT  OF  J.  OABPHEB  SAHDEBSOH, 

Walkill  Portland  Cement  Company,  South  Bondout,  N,  F. 

We  respectfdlly  request  you  to  resist  the  reduction  of  the  present  duty 
of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  Portland  cement,  and  offer  the  following 
reasons: 

(1)  Themanufactureof  Portland  cement  is  a  new  industry  in  thiscoun- 
try,  and  has  been  introduced  only  after  the  expenditure  of  large  amounts 
of  money  in  experiments  with  the  natural  materials  existing  here,  and 
in  devising  machinery  and  processes  suitable  for  treating  these  nm- 
terials.  Foreign  manufacturers  and  their  agents  here,  until  recently, 
maintained  that  it  could  not  be  produced  in  this  country  for  want  of  the 
proper  materials  of  which  it  is  composed.  This  fallacy  has  been  ex- 
ploded, and  Portland  cement,  equal  to  the  best  and  superior  to  many  of 
the  imported  brands,  is  now  being  manufactured,  and,  with  reasonable 
protection,  will  soon  become  one  of  the  important  industries  of  the 
country. 

(2)  The  present  duty  on  Portland  cement  is  much  lower  than  the 
average  proposed  duties  on  long-established  articles  of  manufacture. 

(3)  If  duties  on  imports  are  intended  for  revenue  only,  then  there  is 
no  reason  or  justice  in  discriminating  in  favorof  other  articles  of  manu- 
facture or  against  Portland  cement.  If  protection  to  new  industries  is 
to  be  considered,  then  this  should  be  favored  above  most  of  the  others. 

(4)  If  a  reduction  of  the  revenue  from  tariff  is  desired,  then  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  present  low  duty  on  Portland  cement  would  tend  to  increase 
the  gross  amount  by  discouraging  the  growth  of  the  industry  and  largely 
increasing  its  importation. 

(5)  Since  the  successful  manufacture  of  the  article  in  this  country,  and 
its  introduction  in  competition  with  the  imported,  the  price  of  imported 
Portland  cement  has  fallen  from  about  $4  per  barrel  to  $2.25  per  barrel 
wholesale. 

(6)  The  industry,  and  those  who  have  devoted  their  energy  and 
money  to  its-successful  introduction  in  this  country,  deserve  protection. 
Foreign  manufacturers  and  their  agents  have  employed  all  manner  of 
means  to  discredit  and  stifle  its  progress  here,  making  capital  timid 
and  difficult  to  procure.  A  reduction  of  the  duty  now  would  discourage 
any  extension  of  the  industry,  and  work  great  injury  to  those  who  have 
brought  it  to  its  present  condition. 

We  could  present  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  an  increase  of  the 
'  daty  on  this  article,  but,  appreciating  the  sentiment  of  a  large  class  of 
the  community  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  the  aveiage  tariff,  we  rest  our 
case  as  presented,  adding  thereto  the  suggestion  that  a  more  ready 
method  for  assessing  the  duty,  and  one  less  liable  to  the  frau(lulent  un- 
dervaluations now  practiced,  would  be  to  levy  a  specific  duty  of  10 
cents  per  100  pounds  gross,  or  fraction  thereof,  which  would  be  about 
the  same  as  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  if  fairly  assessed. 

The  present  retail  prices  of  Portland  cement  in  New  York  are  iis  fol- 
lows : 

Gillingham  (English),  Gebbs  (English),  K.  B.  &  S.  (English),  Bur- 
ham  (English),  Stettin  (German),  Star  (German),  Dyckerhoff  (German), 
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Lagcrdorfer  (German),  $2.50  to  $3  per  barrel ;  La  Farge  (French),  $3.25 
to  $3.50  per  barrel;  rate  of  duty  on  all,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  yalorem  is  on  cost  of  cement  only  at  &e- 
tory  (barrels  and  expeuses  not  included),  or  Subject  to  duty,  equivaLeot 
to  about  19  or  20  cent«  per  barrel. 


COCOA  MATTINGS. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  &  J.  SLOAHE,  OF  HEW  TOSK 

Kegarding  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  Ohma  matting,  and  requesting 
an  increase  of  the  duty  on  India  cocoa  matting  anc^  mats,  we  would 
respectfully  request  your  especial  consideration  of  the  clause  relating  to 
the  latter  article  in  the  tariff  bill  now  being  considered. 

The  present  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent,  is  inadequate,  and  but 
little  protection  against  the  coolie  labor  of  India.  We  suggested  in  oar 
circular  a  specific  duty  of  15  cents  per  square  yard  on  matting  and  10 
cents  per  square  foot  on  mats,  which  would  nearer  equalize  the  labor  of 
India  and  America^ 

It  being  a  difiicult  matter  to  grade  or  appraise  such  goods  aa  cocoa 
matting  and  mats,  an  ad  avlorem  duty  is  disadvantageous,  and  we  sug- 
gest a  specific  duty,  which  would  not  only  simplify  matters  but  affoni 
the  greatest  protection  against  undervaluation,  and  we  hope  it  will  be 
adopted. 

China  (or  straw)  matting  can  not  be  manufactured  in  this  country  in 
competition  with  the  foreign  article,  and  we  doubt  if  it  has  ever  been 
attempted;  consequently  the  tariff  is  unneoessary.  Only  with  cocoa 
matting  and  mats,  however,  the  case  is  different.  The  goods  are  manu- 
Pictured  quite  extensively  in  this  country,  and  with  the  protective  tariff 
we  suggest,  the  entire  demand  in  the  United  States  might  be  supplied 
with  the  American  production. 


FEATHERS. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHABLES  P.  BOGEBS  &  CO..  OF  HEW  TOBK. 

Referring  to  conversation  with  you  by  our  Mr.  Whitcomb  some  ten 
days  ago  concerning  the  decision  of  which  we  enclose  a  copy,  we  woald 
restate  the  effect  upon  us,  and  ask  that  you  will  see  us  properly  looked 
out  for  in  pending  tariff'  legislation.  We  are  obliged  to  pay  duties  of  40 
per  cent,  on  cotton  coverings,  and  50  per  cent,  on  silks  imported  for 
manufacturing  by  our  own  people  on  this  side;  while  under  this  decision 
tlie  same  article  m<ade  up  on  the  other  side  is  admitted  at  20  per  cent. 
(Jomment  is  unnecessary  beyond  the  mere  statement  that,  unless  we  are 
put  right,  the  industry  in  this  country  will  be  speedily  annihilated.  The 
decision  as  rendered  is  entirely  erroneous  anyway,  as  the  eider-down  is 
not  necessarily  the  component  material  of  chief  value  and,  in  fact,  is 
not  jn  a  silk  quilt  of  first-rate  quality.  The  case  is  one  of  such  glaring 
injustice  that  the  simple  statement  as  made  is  the  most  emphatic  pre- 
sentation* 
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* 

COTTON  AND  SILK  OOTBBINCHS^  BTO. 

[TroMury  dMslsiim,  dated  Apiil  11«  USaj 

Sib  :  I  transmit  lierewith  a  copy  of  tbe  decision  of  the  United  States 
Sopreme  Court,  October  term,  1887,  of  John  F.  Hartranft,  late  oolleotor 
of  customs  of  tbe  district  of  Philadelphia,  plaiutiflf  in  error,  against 
Joseph  B.  Sheppard,  James  M.  Ariison,  and  H.  Maxwell  Sheppard,  ' 
lately  trading  as  Sheppard,  Arrison  &  Sheppard,  defendants  in  error, 
which  case  involved  the  question  as  to  whether  quilts  composed  of  cot- 
ton and  eider-down,  or  silk  and  eiderdown,  the  eiderdown  in  each 
case  being  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  are  dutiable  on  im- 
portation as  manufactures  of  cotton  or  silk^  as  the  case  may  be,  at  the 
rate  of  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  or  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  respectively, 
as  classified  by  the  collector  at  the  time  of  importation,  or  at  the  rate 
of  20  pc  'i^'Cnt.  ad  valorem,  as  manufactured  articles  not  enumerated 
under  s^^etion  2513  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  conUiued  in  the  act  of 
Maroh  3, 1883,  as  claimed  by  the  defendants  in  error  (importers).  You 
will  notice  that  the  decision  is  in  favor  of  the  defendants  in  erroi:,  the 
court  laying  down  the  rule  that  quilts  are  non-enumerated  manufact- 
ured articles,  composed  of  two  or  more  materials*  Eider-down  is  on  the 
free  list.  As  eider  down  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value  in 
the  quilts  involved  in  this  suit,  and  that  is  free,  it  follows  that  they  are 
manufactured  articles  not  provided  for,  and  therefore  chargeable  with 
the  duty  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  under  section  2513  rather  than  35 
per  cent,  as  a  manufacture  of  cotton,  or  50  per  cent,  as  a  manufacture 
of  which  silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value. 

You  are  instructed,  upon  due  entry  of  judgment,  in  pursuance  of  «nch 
decision  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  its  settlement  and  payment  by 
forwarding  the  usual  certified  statement  for  consideration  of  the  De- 
partment. Yon  will  also  apply  such  decision  to  any  other  similar  suits 
now  pending  at  your  port  where  tbe  requirements  of  law  as  to  protest 
and  appeal,  etc.,  have  been  fully  complied  with,  and  also  to  all  future 
importations  of  such  articles. 

L  H.  Matnabb, 
Aasigtant  Secretary. 

To  Coli;eotob  of  Customs, 
Philadelphia. 


CHEMICALS. 

STATmOSHT  OF  DODGE  &  OLCOTT. 

We  aore  engaged  in  l^e  manufacture  of  chen^cals  and  aUied  inter- 
ests ;  that'  the  particular  industry  to  which  we  have  devoted  our  best  en- 
ergies for  many  years  requires  skill,  close  attention,  and  abundant  pe- 
cuniary resources ;  that  incident  to  the  necessities  of  the  business  we 
liave  large  sums  of  H>oney  invested  in  land,  buildings,  machinery, 
crude  materials,  and  finished  products;  and  that  we  give  employment 
to  a  numerous  body  of  working  people,  to  all  of  whom  we  pay  wages 
that  enable  them  to  live  vastly  better  than  do  those  in  Europe  similarly 
employed. 

The  chemical  industry,  regarded  as  a  whole,  may  with  propriety  be 
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considered  as  of  great  conseqaence  to  the  coustry,  and  justly  entitled 
to  the  fullest  and  most  careftil  consideration. 

Tbat  its  magnitade  may  be  properly  understood,  we  submit  statistics 
in  separate  paper. 

We  beg  to  state  that  the  mere  possibility  of  passage  of  tiie  bill, 
known  as  the  Mills  bill,  now  being  debated  in  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives,  proposing  as  it  does  to  place  numerous  chemicals  on  the  free  list 
and  to  severely  cut  down  the  rates  on  many  ochers,  has  already  seriously 
deranged  business  and  dwarfed  our  transactions.  Its  actual  adoption, 
unless  amended,  would  entirely  suspend  the  further  production  of  many 
chemicals  now  made  on  a  large  scale  in  this  country,  thereby  entailing 
great  loss  to  us,  and  throwing  out  of  employment  many  of  our  work- 
ing  people. 

Therefore  we  ask  your  attention  to  the  accompanying  itemized  state- 
ment, by  which  you  will  be  enabled  to  compare  present  rates  with  those 
proposed  by  the  Mills  bill,  and  we  have  further  to  request  that  yon 
carefully  efxamine,  as  we  trust  you  will  favorably  consider,  the  table  of 
rates  that  we  suggest,  and  which  we  regard  as  moderate,  equitable, 
and  just. 

It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  remind  you  that,  as  good  citisens^ 
we  assist  in  sustaining  the  Government  in  every  way  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  do.  Yet  we  feel,  that  while  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  accorded 
to  our  fellow-citizens,  we  have  been  very  unjustly  discriminated  against 
in  some  branches  of  our  business. 

Hence  our  justification  in  protesting  against  any  policy  that  fails  to 
grant  equal  justice  among  the  States,  and  that  unduly  favors  any  par- 
ticular section,  class  of  people,  or  special  industry. 

No  matter  what  it  might  be,  the  policy  for  one  should  be  the  policy 
for  all. 

A  measure  that  grants  60, 80, 100  per  cent  protective  duties  to  some 
industries  and  nothing  at  all  to  some  others,  similar  in  many  respects, 
can  not  be  defended. 

We  deem  it  improper  to  introduce  here  any  arguments  for  or  against 
protection  to  home  industries. 

Our  protest  is  against  a  partial,  prejudiced,  and  unfair  application  of 
a  policy ;  against  discrimination,  based  on  favoritism  or  expediency, 
between  American  citizens  in  every  respect  equal  before  the  law,  and 
entitled  to  equal  consideration  as  sustainers  of  the  Gk>vemmentin 
I)eace,  and  its  defenders  in  war. 

We  invested  our  capital  in  business  enterprises  under  conditions 
brought  about  by  governmental  legislation,  and  with  full  faith  that  the 
Government  would  not  abruptly  change  its  attitude  towards  us,  but 
would  at  all  times  treat  us  fairly  and  equitably. 

Whatever  may  be  the  policy  of  the  Government,  it  should  be  general 
in  its  application.    Then  we  all  stand  or  fall  together. 

Nothing  in  the  whole  course  of  tariff  discussion  in  the  years  gone  by 
received  more  thought,  more  earnest  argument,  more  patriotic  remon- 
strance than  this  very  point,  viz,  an  unfair  application  of  the  tariff 
policy. 

We  desire  to  recall  to  your  remembrance  the  views  of  some  of  our 
most  eminent  leaders  in  times  past  on  this  delicate  feature  of  tariff 
legislation. 

History  repeats  itself.  The  arguments  of  to-day  are  the  arguments 
of  sixty  years  ago. 

The  words  we  shall  quote  are  as  true  as  sterling,  as  fraught  with 
meaning  to-day  as  then. 
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THE  POLICY  FOK  ONE  MUST  BE  THE  POLICY  FOE  ALL. 

Wbon  the  revision  of  the  tariff  was  under  discassion  in  1828,  Mr. 
Benton,  in  his  "  Thirty  Years  in  the  Senate,"  states : 

My  perronal  positioD  was  that  of  a  great  many  others  in  the  three  protective  seo- 
tionB^K>ppo8ecl  ^'o  the  policy,  hut  going  with  it  on  account  of  the  interest  of  the  State 
in  the  protectinu  of  some  of  its  pn>dnction8.  I  moved  an  additional  duty  npon  lead, 
equal  to  100  per  cent.,  and  it  was  carried.  I  moved  a  duty  npon  indigo,  a  farmer  sta- 
ple of  the  South,  but  now  declined  to  a  blight  production;  and  I  proposed  a  rate  of 
doty  in  harmony  with  the  prr>t.ective  features  of  the  bill. 

I  iDoved  it  [Hays  Mr.  Benton],  that  the  American  system,  as  it  was  called,  shonld 
work  alike  in  all  parts  of  our  America. 

Mr.  Hay  ne,  of  South  Carolina,  in  seconding  Mr.  Benton's  motion,  said 
that*' with  a  fixed  resolution  to  vote  against  the  bill,  he  still  eonsiaered 
himself  at  liberty  to  a8sist  in  so  arranging  the  details  as  to  extend  to 
every  great  interest,  and  to  all  portions  of  the  country,  so  far  as  may 
bo  practicable,  equal  protection  and  to  distribute  the  burdens  of  the 
system  equally  in  order  that  its  benefits,  as  well  as  its  evils,  may  be  fully 
tested.''^  •  •  •  "  He  should  propose  nothing,  but  he  must  say  that 
the  protection  of  indigo  rested  on  the  same  principle  as  every  other  ar- 
ticle proposed  to  be  protected  by  this  bill,  and  he  did  not  see  how 
gentlemen  could,  consistently  wit^h  their  maxims,  vote  against  it." 

Mr.  Hayne's  views  in  1828  on  indigo  are  precisely  our  views  in  1888 
on  alum,  blue  vitriol,  e^c. 

The  duty  on  alum  is  GO  cents  per  100  pounds.  On  the  Mills  bill  it 
has  been  made  free.  It  is  extensively  made  in  the  United  States,  and 
a  very  large  amount  of  capital  has  been  invested  in  the  business. 

Already  importations  are  enormous  and  increasing.  The  exportation 
18  nil. 

For  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1886,  2,070,125  pounds  were  imported, 
and  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1887,  3,687,255  pounds. 

Should  the  duty  be  removed  foreign  manufacturers  would  supply  this 
country  entirely,  and  the  industry  would  cease  in  the  United  States. 

It  can  be  produced  at  less  cost  abroad  because  wages  and  general 
business  expenses  are  very  much  lower  in  Europe  than  in  the  United 
States.  The  whole  question  of  continuing  the  manufacture  turns  on 
the  cost  of  production. 

Against  this  action,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  duty  on  cleaned  rice 
bas  been  fixed  at  2  cents  per  pound,  equal  to  100  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
the  average  unit  of  value  of  cleaned  rice  being  2  cents  per  pound,  as 
I>er  Government  statistics. 

Both  are  American  industries.  Why  give  one  a  protective  duty  of 
100  per  cent  and  the  other  nothing  at  allt 

Both  require  capital,  labor,  and  skill.  Neither  one  can  be  regarded 
as  a  luxury.  Neither  one  can  claim  to  be  of  very  recent  origin,  especi- 
ally rice,  which  was  introduced  into  this  country  about  the  year  1692, 
and  very  soon  afterwards  became  a  Southern  industry. 

In  the  tariff  revision  discussion  of  1822  Mr.  Buchanan  said : 

The  American  system  consists  in  affording  an  equal  and  just  legislative  protec- 
tion to  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country.  It  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  It  does 
not  distinguish  between  the  farmer  who  plows  the  sofl  in  Pennsylvania  and  the 
inannfacturer  of  wool  in  New  England.  Being  impartial  it  embraces  all.  I  am 
neither  the  exclusive  advocate  of  commerce,  of  manufactures,  or  of  agriculture.  The 
American  system  embraces  them  all,  and  I  am  the  advocate  of  all.  It  protects  all  in* 
terests ;  it  abandons  none;  it  never  arrays  one  against  another. 

Mr.  Clay,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  in  1824,  said: 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  confederacy  comprehends  within  its  vast  limits  great  diversity 
of  interests,  agricultural,  planting,  farming,  commercial,  navigation,  fiihing,  mana- 
DMstnriiig. 
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No  one  of  thMO  interoBts  is  feilt  in  the  same  degree  and  cherished  with  the  t 
Bolicitnde  thronghont  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Some  of  them  are  pecnliar  to  ikarticahtf 
sections  of  onr  common  country.  Bat  all  these  ffreat  interests  are  confided  to  the 
protection  >f  one  Government,  to  the  fate  of  one  snip ;  and  a  most  gallant  shin  it  is, 
with  a  not  le  crew.  If  we  prosper  and  are  happy  protection  mast  he  extended  to 
all,  it  is  dae  to  all.  It  is  the  great  principle  on  which  ohedience  is  demandfid  from 
all. 

Nothing  can  be  more  calculated  to  bring  aboat  bitterness  and  rancor 
and  estrangement  between  the  people  of  this  coontrj  than  the  nnjost 
legislation,  the  invidioas  distinction,  the  absence  of  consistency  in  work- 
ing oat  the  details  of  an  avowed  policy/  of  which  we  complain.   '^ 


BRUSHES. 

STATBMEHT  OF  T.  X  WOBMAlf ,  OF  HEW  TOSK. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  claims  of  the 
brush  manufacturers.  Inclosed  you  will  find  a  newspaper  slip  cut  from 
the  New  York  Tribune  of  last  March  containing  petition  of  the  broish 
manufacturers  of  New  York  City  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  pro- 
testing against  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  duty  on  brcishes  from  30 
per  cent,  to  20  per  cent. 

Brush  manufacturers  alarmed — A  petition  against  the  **  dark-lantern^  bill  to  he  sent  t9 

Congress, 

The  hmsh  mannfactnrsrs  of  this  city  are  on  the  war-path  ^fter  the  '<  dark-lan- 
tern" hill.  Many  of  them  have  signed  a  petition  to  he  sent  to  Congress  which  pro- 
tests against  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  import  duties  on  brushes.  The  petition 
glTes  many  strong  reasons  why  a  further  reduction  should  not  be  made.  One  is  that 
ttie  business  in  America  of  manufacturing  brushes  has  largely  increased  since  the 
tariff  was  established,  thus  furnishing  employment  to  many  thousands  of  hands. 
There  has  been  also  a  large  reduction  in  the  price  of  goods,  as  well  as  a  marked  im- 
provement in  quality.  The  last  reduction  or  duty,  some  five  years  ago,  from  40  per 
cent,  to  30  per  cent.,  had  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  business  of  the  petitioners,  driv- 
ing a  number  of  manufacturers  out  of  business.  It  also  killed  the  manufacturing  of 
tooth  brushes  by  the  petitioners. 

A  further  reduction  of  the  duty  from  30  per  cent,  to  20  pet  cent,  will  have  a  ruin- 
ous effect  upon  the  industry,  without  doubt  necessitating  the  closing  of  many  facto- 
ries and  causing  ^at  hardships  to  the  workingmen  and  heavy  losses  to  the  employ- 
ers who  have  their  capital  invested  in  expensive  machinery,  worthless  for  other  par- 
poses.  The  last  reduction  of  the  duty  onbrushes  was  immediately  followed  by  h»avy 
importations  of  foreign-made  goods ;  and  it  is  certain  that  another  reduction  of  the 
duties  will  cause  a  much  larger  importation  than  before,  as  the  American  manofact- 
nrers  will  be  stiU  less  capable  of  competing  successfully  with  foreign  products.  It  is 
believed  also  that  such  increased  importation  would  cause  an  increase  of  revenue  to 
the  Government,  a  result  which  the  petitioners  believe  is  not  designed  by  Congress. 

The  brush  men  represent  that  the  placing  of  bristles  on4^he  free  list,  thereby  ent- 
ting  off  the  present  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound,  would  be  only  a  slieht  compensation 
for  brush  manufacturers,  supposing  that  the  price  of  foreign  bristles  should  not  be 
advanced.  Such. a  reduction,  moreover,  would  not  effect  a  saving  to  brush  mann- 
facturers  of  more  than  1  per  cent,  on  the  manufacturer's  product,  while  the  proposed 
leduction  of  one-third  of  the  duty  would  enable  the  importer  to  land  French  or  Ger- 
man brushes  at  a  saving  of  at  least  8  per  cent.  At  the  present  low  prices  this  would 
represent  to  brush  manufacturers  the  difference  between  success  and  failnrs. 

Some  of  those  who  have  signed  the  petition  are  Bradley  d&  Smith,  of  No.  251  Pearl 
street;  Hanlon  &  Goodman,  No.  57  Fulton  street;  J.  M.  C.  Martin's  Sons,  No.  107 
Fulton  street;  Maurice  Hellwig,  No.  281  Pearl  street;  Miles  Brothers  &  Co.,  No.  102 
Fulton  street;  M.  J.  A.  Keene,  No.  47  Dey  street:  Herbert  Brush  Company,  No.  I2b 
Chambers  street:  H.  Rosenthal  &,  Brother,  No.  120  Chambers  street;  J.  McArthur  4& 
Co.,  No.  131  Reade  street;  F.  Wilkinson  &  Co.,  No.  282  Washington  street;  Howard 
Brothers  ^  Co.,  No.  19  Mercer  street;  Florence  Manufacturing  Company,  Nos.  23  and 
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25  Greene  street:  George  W.  Scott»  No.  842  Broadway  :Jo]in  H.  3aldwini  Na  IG7 
William  street;  Edwin  Mitchell,  No.  63  Fnlton  street;  William  P.  Sherman,  No.  269 
Pearl  street;  Richard  Cahill,  No.  192  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  and  C.  P.  Staab  A  Co., 
Kofl.  108  and  110  Daane  street. 

Similar  petitions  were  signed  by  all  the  brash  manafaotorers  of  Bal- 
timore, Philadelpliia,  Lansmgbnrgh,  IS.  Y«,  and  Boston,  and  brash 
manafactnrers  in  other  parts  of  the  coantry  wrote  to  their  Bepresenta- 
tives  in  Congress  expressing  the  same  sentiments  as  contained  in  the 
petition.  What  the  brash  manafactnrers  really  want  is  that  the  daty 
on  bristles  of  15  cents  a  ponnd  be  taken  off,  and  that  the  daty  on 
brashes  be  pat  back  to  40  per  cent.,  as  it  was  previoas  to  1883. 

The  reasons  why  bristles  shoald  be  pat  on  the  free  list  are,  that  the 
kind  of  bristle  on  which  this  daty  is  collected  is  Bassian,  French,  Ger- 
man, Tnrkish,  and  GhinQ9e,  which  is  entirely  different  from  the  bristle 
that  is  or  can  be  prodnced  in  this  coantry,  being  mostly  very  long  and 
stiff  and  largely  the  prodnct  of  hogs  allawed  to  run  wild  in  the  colder 
regions  of  Bassia.  As  the  Government  does  not  need  this  revenae  on 
bristles,  and  there  is  no  producer  or  mannlactarer  that  requires  to  be 
protected  by  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  could  be  readily  dispensed  with. 
William  Wilkins  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore^  the  principal  and  almost  the  only 
preparer  or  manufacturer  of  bristles  in  this  coantry,  have  placed  them- 
selves on  record  by  a  lett^  to  Mr.  Knsk^  Bepresentative  in  Congress 
from  Maryland,  as  being  in  favor  of  placing  bristles  on  the  firee  list. 

As  to  the  duty  on  brushes  as  at  present  established,  the  large  in- 
crease of  imports  of  brushes  since  the  reduction  in  the  duty  from  40 
per  cent,  to  30  per  cent.,  which  went  into  effect  in  1883,  has  worked 
great  hardships  to  some  branches  of  the  brush-manufacturing  trade  and 
injary  to  all.  For  instance,  in  Brooklyn,  TS.  T.,  there  had  been,  previoas 
to  that  time,  several  factories  to  manufacture  tooth-brushes,  which  were, 
by  the  help  of  machinery,  doing  a  good  and  increasing  business.  With- 
in less  than  a  year  after  the  reduction  of  the  duty  they  were  obliged  to 
close  up  and  go  out  of  the  business  because  of  the  said  reduction  and 
the  impossibility  of  competing  with  cheap  French  brushes^  imported  at 
a  lower  rate  of  duty.  Other  brush  manufactories  have  been  seriously  iu- 
jured  by  the  reduction  of  the  duty.  Names  and  particulars  can  be  read- 
ily furnished  if  required.  One  brush  manufacturer,  Thompson  &  Grant, 
of  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y.,  can  be  mentioned  as  having  gone  out  of  cer- 
tain brcmehes  of  the  basiness  owing  to  said  redaction.  John  Goodall, 
Nigtingsle  Burgis,  and  others,  tooth-brush  manufacturers,  formerly  in 
Brooklyn  suffered  badly  and  most  of  them  closed  up  becaiase  of  the 
competition.  Miles  Bros.  &  Go.  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  gave  np 
making  tooth-brushes,  discharged  those  hands  who  made  tooth-brushes, 
stored  their  machinery  and  became  importers  of  tooth-brushes  instead 
of  manufactarers.  Many  brush-makers  lost  25  per  cent,  of  their  trade 
immediately  after  the  reduction  of  duty.  The  importation  of  brushes 
has  increased  about  30  per  cent,  since  then,  while  the  revenae  of  the 
Government  has  not  decreased  to  any  important  extent.  It  was,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  1, 1887,  about  $6,000  less  than  for  the  year 
ending  June  1, 1883^  Consequently,  for  the  purpose  of  reda»ing  the 
revenue  of  the  Government  by  this  means  about  (d,000  per  year,  &c- 
tories  have  been  compelled  to  close,  the  production  of  others  has  been 
largely  curtailed,,  and  very  many  workmen  thrown  out  of  employment, 
and  compelled  to  earn  a  living  by  some  other  means  than  that  to  which 
they  were  brought  up  and  for  which  they  are  best  adapted. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  Mills 
bill  on  brushes  from  30  to  20  per  cent,  would  cause  a  much  larger  im- 
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portation,  a  correfipondingly  smaller  production  in  this  oonntry,  the 
closing  of  more  factories,  depriving  many  more  men  of  employments 

Andy  after  all,  the  consnmer  would  x)erhap8  save  a  few  cents  on  a  hair- 
brush that  can  ordinarily  be  used  for  years  before  it  is  worn  out 
Tooth-brushes  today  are  sold  for  the  same  price  at  retail  as  they  w^re 
before  the  American  tooth-brush  factories  were  compelled  to  dose  in 
1883. 

I  would  also  state  that  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  this 
country  by  the  brush  manufacturer  and  the  rate  paid  by  brush-makers 
in  Fiance  is  very  great,  being  more  than  four  times  as  much  here  as  it 
is  there.  The  larger  part  of  the  cost  of  making  brushes  is  the  labor, 
and  supposing  the. brush  maker  could  get  his  materials  a  trifle  cheaper 
the  reduction  could  only  be  small  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  labor. 
If  we  are  to  make  brushes  much  cheaper,  low  enough  to  compete  with 
foreign  makers,  we  must  have  lower,  very  much  lower  wages. 

The  general  sentiment  of  the  brush  manufacturers  throughout  the 
country  is  that  the  duty  on  bristles  should  he  taken  off,  but  that  the 
duty  on  brushes  should  be  advanced  to  40  per  cent,  the  same  as  it  was 
previous  to  the  reduction  in  1883.  But  if  this  can  not  be  accomplished, 
the  majority  of  brush-makers  would  prefer  to  have  the  duty,  on  bristles 
retained  and  that  on  brushes  advanced  to  40  per  cent 

The  minority  would  prefer  to  have  bristles  put  upon  the  firee  list  and 
the  duty  on  brushes  remain  at  30  per  cent.  Neither  class  are  in  favor 
of  a  reduction  of  duty  on  brushes,  and  all  classes  are  united  as  to  the 
injury  done  to  the  trade  by  the  reduction  of  1883. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  if  bristles  were  put  on  the  free  list  and  the 
duty  on  brushes  advanced  to  35  per  cent  the  brush-makers  would  be 
upon  nearly  the  same  footing  that  they  were  previous  to  1883,  but  not 
quite  as  well  off. 

The  duty  having  been  taken  o^T  of  packages  in  1883  made  a  further 
reduction  in  price  possible  on  foreign  goods.  If  it  were  put  back  again, 
as  the  Mills  bill  contemplates,  we  would  be  then  about  where  we  were 
in  1883,  with  free  bristles  and  a  duty  of  35  per  cent,  on  brushes. 

Copy  of  eo9t  tkiket  of  mediuturpriocd  Xakr-lirwik. 

Hand  labor,  per  dozen : 

Boring  3,180  holes,  at  1  cent 10.32 

Drawmg  3,180  holes,  at  2i  cents ^ 78 

Shaping  blocks, 70 

Finisbing  brashes ••••      .SO 

FoJishing  brushes • .•...••....*      .45 

2.45 
Materials,  per  dozen : 

i  pound  bristles • $1.15 

Wooden  backs  and  blocks 35 

Sundries,  yamlsh,  glue,  wire  twine,  etc • .25 

—       1.75 

4.80 

The  boring  is  done  by  men  who  earn  from  $16  to  $18  per  week. 

The  drawing  by  girls  who  earn  frotn  $5  to  $7  per  week. 

The  shaping  and  finishing  by  men  who  earn  from  $12  to  $16  per  week. 

The  polishing  by  girls  who  earn  from  $10  to  $12  per  week. 

Tho  present  rate  of  duty  on  the  bristles  would  be  7^  cents  on  ^  poand. 
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BRICK. 
6T A9BMEHT  OP  H.  VEBOV, 

Secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  ExceUiar  Briok  and  Stone  Company ^  of  Phi^adelpMa. 

Tour  favor  of  the  4th  daly  received.  The  cause  of  delay  was  waiting 
to  get  prices  of  enameled  bricks  in  England,  and  have  not  sncceeded: 
as  80on  as  we  do,  will  write  yon  farther.  We  quote  prices  of  enameled 
and  red  building  bricks  at  Philadelphia.  The  duty  on  enameled  and 
red  bricks  is  20  per  cent.  The  enameled  is  brought  here  in  large  quan- 
tities as  ballast,  and  you  can  see  at  once  that  if  the  duty  is  removed  large 
quantities  of  all  kinds  of  bricks  would  be  landed  here  free  of  duty  and 
freiglit,  thus  destroying  an  industry  in  which  thousands  of  men  are  em- 
ployed and  millions  of  capital  invested.  Our  works  alone  employ  some 
325  to  350  men,  and  we  most  respectfully  ask  your  co-operation  to  pre- 
vent the  removal  of  20  per  cent,  duty  on  bricks. 


PfilCB  LIST,  APBIL  1,  1886. 

[Enameled  bricks,  manufoctared  by  the  Excelsior  Brick  and  Stone  Company,  of  Phil* 
adelphia,  the  original  manufacturers  of  enameled  bricks  in  the  United  States.] 

Perl.00a 

Brown  and  light  blue  on  edge (75 

Blaoky  white,  and  bnff  on  edge 70 

All  colors  on  end,  headers 65 

All  colors  on  end,  hall  brick 40 

All  colors  on  edge  and  end 85 

All  colors  on  flat 105 

Bricks  ground  to  uniform  si sse  (extra) 25 

If  packed  in  barrels  (extra) 5 

• 

Orders  under  400  cartage  charsed.    Terms,  net  cash.    F.  O.  B. 

The  attention  of  architects  and  builders  is  called  to  the  fact  that  these  bricks,  hay* 
ing  an  enameled  suxiace,  are  far  superior  in  durability  and  finish  to  the  imported 
glazed  bricks. 


StaUment  of  ike  present  retail  prioee  of  enameled  Mek  in  Philadelphia, 


ArtJUda. 


Sasmeled  briekfl: 

Bail^  white,  and  bUok  edges 
.  Brown  and  Dloe  edges 

Snuneled  edcea  and  ends  . . . 

Enameled  ends 

Snameled  flata 

Bedboildingbrioka: 

rtoiufwl 

Stretchers 

H*id 
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THE  AD  VALOREM  PARADOX. 
laSCBLLAHEOVS  STATEKEHT. 

TBEASXmY  8TATIBTI0S  CONFRONTED  BY  FACTS. 

Bevenoe  reform,  free- trade  orators,  and  newspapers  are  never  tired  of 
asserting  that,  in  spite  of  Bepablican  and  protective  legislation  through 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centary  to  efieot  a  redaction  of  the  taiifl^  the 
duties  on  imports  are  higher  now  than  they  were  in  war  times.  They 
assert  this  boldly  to  justify  their  claim  that  the  present  tariff  is  a  war 
tax  and  should  be  removed. 

To  sustain  their  assertion  they  refer  to  the  reports  of  t!he  Treasury 
Department,  wherein  it  appears  that  the  *<  average  ad  valorem  rate  of 
duty  on  dutiable  imports"  during  the  four  years  18S5-'68  was  47.80  per 
cent.,  and  during  the  four  years  1884P87  ^as  45.03  per  cent. 

The  Treasury  reports  give  no  further  evidence  on  this  subject,  and 
the  superficial  inquirer  concludes  that  the  war  tariff  has  been  reduced 
only  2.77  points,  or  about  6  per  cent. 

A  more  critical  examination  will,  however,  lead  to  a  differen^^  conclu- 
sion. 

The  protective  policy  demands  that  duties  shall  be  removed  from  all 
articles  of  foreign  production  which  do  not  compete  with  products  of 
the  (Jnited  States,  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  an  adequate  national 
revenue. 

Under  this  policy  the  free  list  has  been  steadily  enlarged  by  protect- 
ive legislation,  and  the  amount  of  imports  duty  free  has  Deen  increased 
from  $14,518,454  in  1868  to  $228,515,977  in  1887,  or  more  than  sixteen- 
fold.  During  this  same  period  of  twenty  years  the  total  imports  have 
increased  less  than  twofold,  or  from  $344,873,441  to  $679,159,480. 

The  Treasury  reports  give  no  estimates  to  show  how  much  the  ens* 
toms  revenue  has  been  reduced  by  this  enormous  increase  of  free  im- 
ports. But  assumiug,  as  we  fairly  may,  that  the  average  duty  on  these 
imports  would  not  have  been  less  than  40  per  cent,  if  they  had  contin- 
ued in  the  list  of  dutiable  goods,  the  reduction  of  customs  duties  by 
protective  legislation  during  the  past  twenty  years  is  40  per  cent,  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  increase  of  free  imports  during  that  time.  Iliis 
total  amount  is  $2,700,000,000,  and  40  per  cent,  of  that  sum  is  more  than 
$1,000,000,000.  To  this  extent  have  war  taxes  on  imports  been  reduced 
since  1868.  It  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  customs  revenue  of  the 
Government  during  the  last  five  years.  If  we  had  had  absolute  free 
trade  since  1882,  we  should  not  have  reduced  the  revenue  from  tariff 
any  more  during  that  time  than  has  been  accomplished,  gradually  and 
with  no  harm  to  our  people  and  their  industries,  by  the  friends  of  pro- 
tection during  the  past  twenty  years. 

The  effect  of  this  enormous  extension  of  the  free  list,  together  with 
reductions  of  duties  in  other  ways  on  articles  remaining  dutiable,  haa 
been  to  reduce  the  average  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  imports  from  46.5 
per  cent,  in  1868  to  31.5  per  cent  in  1887. 

But  the  inquirer  now  asks  why  it  is,  if  the  duties  on  articles  tfow 
dutiable  have  been  generally  reduced  during  the  past  twenty  years,  that 
the  estimated  average  ad  valorem  rate  on  such  articles  is  nearly  as  high 
(or  if  we  compare  the  one  year  1887  with  the  year  1867,  a  little  higher) 
as  at  the  beginning  of  this  term. 
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To  explain  why  this  is  so,  and  thereby  explain  the  paradox  that 
while  the  duties  are  lower  the  average  ad  valorem  is  higheri  it  is  neees- 
sary  to  consider  the  fact  that  our  oastoms  dnties  are  of  two  kinds — ad 
valorem  and  specific  The  former  is  a  percentage  on  foreign  cost,  and 
enters  into  the  average  of  all  duties  precisely  as  it  is  in  the  law.  The 
latter  is  in  cents  per  yard  or  pound,  regardless  of  foreign  cost,  and,  to 
get  at  the  equivalent  ad  valorem,  a  calculation  must  be  made,  the  result 
of  which  varies  with  the  foreign  cost  of  the  article  to  which  it  relates. 
Hence,  in  estimating  the  average  ad  valorem  dut^  on  all  dutiable  goods, 
specific  duties  are  not  taken  as  found  in  the  law,  but  as  determined  by 
the  foreign  cost  of  articles  on  which  they  are  levied.  If  these  articles 
are  low  in  price  the  calculation  will  give  a  high  ad  valorem  rate.  If  they 
are  high  in  price  it  will  give  a  low  rate.  The  specific  duty  of  10  cents 
per  pound  ou  wool  costing  20  cents  is  50  per  cent.;  but  on  wool  costing 
40  cents  it  is  only  25  per  cent. 

Hence,  to  the  extent  to  which  specific  duties  enter  into  the  estimated 
average  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  dutiable  imports,  this  average  will  be 
low  or  high  according,  as  the  articles  subject  to  specific  duties  may  be 
high  or  low. 

Therefore  the  statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department  which  give  the 
average  ad  valorem  duties  on  all  dutiable  imports  are  blind  guides,  un- 
less accompanied  by  data  to  show  the  proportion  of  specific  duties 
which  has  entered  into  the  general  average,  and  to  what  extent  the 
calculated  ad  valorem  rates  on  such  articles  as  have  paid  specific  duties 
have  been  increased  or  diminished  by  the  dedine  or  rise  of  the  foreign 
cost  of  those  articles. 

To  give  a  practical  illustration  of  the  foregoing  statement,  the  duty 
on  sugar  in  1884  amounted  to  947,500,000,  which  is  25  per  cent,  of  the 
total  customs  duties  of  that  year.  In  1885  the  du^  on  sugar  amounted 
to  950,885,000,  and  was  28  per  cent,  of  the  total  duties  collected  that 
year. 

The  specific  duties  levied  on  sugar  according  to  law  in  1884  averaged 
1.95  cents  per  pound.    In  1885  they  averiaged  1.97  cents  per  pound. 

The  average  foreign  cost  of  sngar  imported  in  1884  was  3.61  cents. 
The  average  foreign  cost  of  sugar  imported  in  1885  was  2.67  cents  per 
I)onnd. 

This  great  decline  in  price  advanced  the  calculated  ad  valorem  rate 
from  54  per  cent,  in  1884  to  74  per  cent,  in  1885,  and  these  widely  dif- 
ferent rates  enter  into  the  general  average  duty  on  alL^dutiable  imports, 
although  in  law  and  in  fact  the  duty  was  practically  the  same  in  both 
years. 

The  absurdity  of  the  Treasury  calculations  becomes  even  more  glaring 
when  submitted  to  practical  tests.  .  In  1885,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment, sngar  was  paying  74  per  cent,  duty,  and  cost  our  people,  duty 
paid,  4.64  cents  per  pound.  In  1884  it  paid  54  per  cent,  duty,  and  cost 
the  people,  duty  paid,  5.56  cents  per  pound,  or  20  per  cent,  more  when 
the  duty,  as  calculated  by  ^the  Department,  was  about  30  per  cent.  less. 

If  ow,  bearing  in  mind  that  sugar  paid  more  than  one-fourth  of  our 
customs  duties  during  these  two  years,  some  conception  may  be  formed 
of  the  extent  of  the  error  which  pervades  all  the  estimates  of  average 
ad  valorem  duties  which  do  not  take  into  account  the  fluctuations  in  the 
foreign  cost  of  such  dutiable  articles  as  pay  specific  duties. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  Treasury  estimates  of  the  average  ad 
valorem  rate  of  duty  on  all  dutiable  imports  are  absurd  and  worthless. 

We  have  referred  only  to  sugar  to  prove  our  assertion,  but  similar 
evidence  might  be  afforded  by  various  other  articles  which  are  subject 
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to  fipedflo  duties.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  declined  in  price  daring 
recent  years,  thereby  increasing  the  estimated  ad  valorem  duties,  while 
in  fact,  as  in  the  case  of  sngar,  the  actual  duties  have  in  many  in- 
stances been  largely  reduced.  These  increased  percentages  have  gone 
to  swell  the  estimated  ad  valorem  rate  on  all  dutiable  imports.  To 
what  extent  the  estimated  average  rate  has  been  thus  increased  it  is 
not  i>pssible  to  discover,  without  going  into  long  calculations  to  show 
the  effect  of  each  article  on  the  total  average.  But  taking  sugar  alone, 
and  eliminating  its  effect  from  the  total  average  for  1887,  we  find  that 
the  average  is  reduced  from  47  to  43  per  cent.,  or  four  points,  which  is 
equal  to  about  8  per  cent.,  and  leaves  the  average  of  the  remaining 
dutiable  articles  fot  the  year  about  10  per  cent,  below  the  average  for 
1868. 

If  other  articles  subject  to  specific  duties— which  we  know  have  been, 
in  fact,  reduced — were  likewise  eliminated,  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
found  that  the  average  ad  valorem  rate  on  the  remainder  has  dedined 
more  than  20  per  cent  since  1S68. 

To  illustrate  more  clearly  the  effect  of  fluctuations  of  foreign  cost  of 
articles  paying  specific  duties  on  the  estimated  average  ad  valorems  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  we  submit  the  accompanying  diagram.  It 
shows  that  the  estimated  average  ad  valorem  rate  on  aU  dutiable  goods 
varies  with  and  is  largely  controlled  by  the  foreigii  cost  of  sugar,  rising 
as  sugar  declines,  and  falling  as  sugar  advances. 

We  recommend  the  study  of  this  curious  diagram  to  all  free  traders, 
revenue  reformers,  and  Treasury  ofiScials  who  rely  on  Treasory  statiaties 
to  prove  that  war  duties  have  not  been  reduced. 
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WORKS  OF  ART. 

STATEMEHT  OF  WILLIAM  SCHAVS. 

To  tlie  honorable  Congress  of  the  United  States^  Washington : 

The  petitioner,  a  citizen  of  tbe  CTnited  States,  respeotifoUy  sabmits 
tlie  following  facts  and  suggestions  in  regard  to  tbe  tariff  on  imiK>rted 
"works  of  art,  paintings,  sculptures,  and  so  forth : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  the  only  Government  in  the 
world  which  appears  to  consider  art  as  a  superfluous  luxury  instead  of 
a  refiner  and  educator.  It  is  the  only  Government  which  imposesa 
tax  upon  the  product  of  the  sculptor's  chisel  and  the  painter's  bmsh. 
It  is  the  only  Government  which  does  not  perceive  that  reciprocity  in 
these  matters  is  not  only  a  duty  but  an  opportunity  and  a  privilege. 
The  imposition  of  any  tax  at  all,  even  the  smallest,  upon  products  of 
this  nature  injures  those  very  interests  it  is  assumed  to  protect. 

Art  has  had  a  very  long  existence  among  the  nations  of  Eurof^e.  As 
a  matter  of  course  some  of  its  finest  specimens  must  be  produced  in 
those  countries  where  sculptors  and  painters  have  for  their  heritage 
numerous  and  perfect  master-pieces  of  by-gone  eras.  Many  a  modern 
'work,  created  under  such  brilliant  auspices,  has  found  its  way,  no- 
hampered,  to  this  country,  and  has  been  the  means  of  giving  instruc- 
tion and  inspiration  to  ambitious  American  students.  But  when  this 
generous  inflow  hither  of  Enropean  art  work  is  impeded  b^^  a  tarifi*, 
high  or  low — and  since  1883  the  tariff  has  been  extremely  high— sach 
instruction  and  inspiration  are  greatly  lessened,  excepting  in  the  cases 
of  students  so  fortunately  circumstanced  that  they  can  go  to  Europe 
and  study  there  for  years. 

But  even  under  these  conditions  the  tariff' tends  to  hinder  the  growth 
of  American  art,  and  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  American 
student.  Hitherto  he  has  been  universally  welcomed  abroad.  All  tbe 
European  art  schools  have  been  as  free  to  him  as  to  the  natives  of  the 
various  countries  wherein  such  schools  exist.  All  the  art  collections 
under  tbe  protection  of  the  Governments  of  the  Old  World  have  been 
munificently  open  to  him.  In  the  National  Gallery  of  Loudon,  the 
Louvre  of  Paris,  the  galleries  of  Florence,  Rome,  Berlin,  Dresden, 
Vienna,  Munich,  Brussels,  the  Hague,  Antwerp,  and  St.  Petersburg, 
he  has  been  cordially  received.  The  works  of  American  artists  and 
sculptors  have  been  admitted  free  into  every  European  country,  where 
a  tariff  placed  upon  such  works  would  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  a 
certain  grade  of  barbarism  ;  and  prizes  have  been  awarded  to  them  as 
impartially  as  to  the  works  of  native  artists  of  those  various  soils.  In 
France,  especially,  the  most  prominent  French  painters  have  gladly 
given  gratis  advice  and  instruction  to  the  American  artist,  thus  yield- 
ing him  tbe  highest  benefit  of  their  respective  schools. 

It  is  not  claimed,  indeed,  that  the  United  States  tariff  on  imported 
works  will  so  operate  as  to  entirely  withdraw  from  the  American 
'  suident  abroad  each  and  all  of  these  profound  advantages.  Butitcer- 
tainly  embarrasses  him  in  his  studies.  It  leaves  him  confused  and 
speechless  when  he  is  questioned  as  to  the  motives  of  his  unreciproca- 
tive  (lovenimeiit.  In  foreign  studios  it  conduces  to  a  feeling  against 
him,  of  which  it  would  be  more  than  hnman  for  foreign  artista  to  find 
themselves  incapable.  Just  as  there  can  be  no  American  literature 
unless  our  authors  have  some  knowledge  of  the  literatures  of  other 
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iiatioDS,  SO  there  can  be  no  American  art  nnleBS  American  artists  eijoy 
facilities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  conditions  under  which  art 
attains  perfection  abroad. 

It  may  farther  be  stated  that  as  the  tariff  is  prejudicial  to  the  inter- 
ests of  American  artists,  so  it  is  highly  antagonistic  of  the  wishes  and 
convictions  of  the  most  intelligent,  the  most  genuine,  the  most  conscien- 
tious, and  the  most  richly  endowed  among  them.  Neitherdoes  it  assist 
purchasers,  as  it  has  been  asserted  to  do,  by  placing  a  bar  against  the 
importation  of  very  inferior  works.  Daring  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
and  particularly  daring  the  last  decade,  there  has  been  a  vast  growth 
in  the  artistic  knowledge  and  discrimination  of  those  classes  who  include 
foreign  pictures  in  their  purchases;  and  thongh  acdebrated  name  must 
of  necessity  always  be  its  own  best  advertisement,  the  number  of 
American  art  patrons  who  can  appreciate  a  good  picture,  domestic  or 
foreign,  even  by  a  new  or  an  unknown  band,  has  largely  increased. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  that  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
tariff  levied  upon  imported  works  of  art  is  of  trifling  importance. 

In  the  face  of  the  facts,  so  significant  and  important,  incorporated  in 
this  petition,  the  undersigned  wonld  respectfully  request  of  the  honor- 
able Congress  of  the  United  States  that  all  imported  paintings  and 
Bcnlptures  shall  hereafter  be  placed  upon  the  free  list. 


BTATBHEHT  OF  E.  KABQUAVS. 

THE  DUTY  ON  WOBKS  OF  ART. 

'^I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  nation  claiming 
to  be  civilized  imposes  duties  ui)on  works  of  art  at  all  commensurate 
with  those  levied  under  the  tariff  of  the  United  States.'' 

These  words  of  the  Secretary  of  State  accompany  a  report  to  the 
last  Congress  on  the  customs  duties  imposed  by  foreign  nations,  and 
they  invite  inquiry  into  some  aspects  of  the  present  law  and  an 
estimate  of  its  effects  during  the  five  years  it  has  been  in  operation. 
The  only  works  of  art  recognized  in  the  United  States  tariff  are  paint- 
ings in  oil  or  water-colors,  and  statuary — the  professional  prodnclions 
of  sculptors ;  all  other  works  of  art  are  printed  matter,  collections  of 
antiquities,  or  manufactures  of  wood,  leather,  metal,  or  other  material ; 
and  it  is  only  since  1872  that  the  importations  of  paintings  and  stat- 
uary have  been  considerable  enough  to  lift  these  objects  out  of  the 
commonplace  category  of  **  all  other  dutiable  articles''  into  a  separate 
classification  by  themselves  in  the  reports  of  the  Tieasury  Department. 

The  tariff  of  1857,  like  that  of  1846,  admitted  paintings  and  statuary 
free  of  duty,  and  when  the  necessities  of  the  war  demanded  the  raising 
of  revenue  irom  every  available  source,  a  duty  of  only  10  per  cent,  was 
placed  upon  these  articles  in  1861.  The  attitude  of  the  Government, 
therefore,  so  far  as  expressed  in  legislation,  has  been  through  a  long 
term  of  years  one  of  encouragement,  or  at  least  of  toleration,  toward 
the  fine  arts.  When  a  reduction  of  the  public  revenue  became  a  neces- 
sity, determined  efforts  were  made  during  several  years  by  American 
artists  at  home  and  abroad  to  have  the  duty  removed  altogether ;  but, 
to  their  surprise  and  chagrin,  the  tariff  of  1883  instead  of  abolishing 
the  duty  tripled  it — the  10  per  cent,  rate  was  raised  to  30  per  cent. 
Such  a  change  of  policy,  which  was  not  the  fruit  of  discussion,  could 
not  have  been  effected  by  a  separate  measure  even  had  Congress  been 
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80  disposed ;  bat,  slipped  at  the  eleventh  hour  into  the  mnltitaduiofifl 
sections  of  a  general  tariff  bill,  hnrriedly  passed  in  the  last  moments 
of  an  expiring  Congress  and  signed  ut  midnight,  the  proTision  for  an 
increase  of  the  duty  was  a  law  before  those  most  interested  were  aware 
that  any  such  action  was  even  contemplated.  The  Mills  bill,  therefore, 
by  placing  paintings  and  statuary  on  the  free  list  in  accordance  with 
the  repeated  repommendations  of  the  President  and  of  his  predeoeesor, 
is  attempting  no  experiment]  it  merely  aims  to  restore  an  enlightened 
and  traditional  policy  towara  works  of  art  as  instruments  of  education.* 

At  the  present  day,  when  no  project  for  expending  the  pablic  fands 
is  too  extravagant  to  be  advanced,  the  necessity  for  the  comparatiTely 
trifling  revenue  derived  from  this  source  will  not  be  seriously  urged  as 
a  reason  for  maintaining  the  duty.  If  the  tax  is  defended  as  a  meas- 
ure of  assistance  or  protection  to  American  artists,  it  is  but  fair  to  give 
weight  to  their  judgment  in  a  matter  so  closely  affecting  their  interests. 
The  opposition  among  them  to  even  a  low  duty  was  general  and  firm  ; 
the  repugnance  with  which  they  regard  the  present  duty  is  all  bat  uni- 
versal. After  the  new  law  had  be'en  in  operation  for  eighteen  months 
the  art  committee  of  the  Union  League  Club  of  New  York  undertook 
to  procure  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject  from  American  art- 
ists and  teachers  of  art.  Out  of  1,281  replies  received  from  artists, 
1,197,  or  03  per  cent.,  favored  free  art,  18  favored  partial  restrictions, 
33  a  specific  duty,  26  the  old  duty  of  10  per  cent.,  and  only  7  the  pres- 
ent rate.  Of  the  teachers  of  art  about  97  per  cent,  favored  the  removal 
of  the  duty.  These  classes  alone  can  be  supposed  to  be  benefited  by  the 
tax,  and  they  alone  could  be  injured  by  its  removal,  yet  we  are  eon- 
fronted  with  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  large,  intelligent,  meritorious, 
and  not  wealthy  class  of  workers,  who  have  little  leisure  or  disposition 
for  taking  united  action  in  a  matter  of  this  sort,  protesting  earnestly 
and  with  practical  nuanimity  against  the  *^  protection"  that  is  forced 
upon  them. 

The  American  artists,  besides  recognizing  the  yalue  of  art  works,  of 
whatever  origin,  in  cultivating  the  taste  and  spreading  the  love  of  art, 
are  wise  enough  and  shrewd  enough  to  know  that  the  patronage  of  art 
is  a  practice  to  be  encouraged.  The  picture-buying  habit  grows  with 
indulgence.and  the  man  who  once  buys  even  the  product  of  the  pauper 
studios  of  Europe  is  much  moie  likely  to  patronize  American  art  than 
he  who  has  never  been  led  into  temptation.  The  American  artists, 
furthermore,  are  many  of  them  under  great  obligations  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments for  free  instruction  and  for  the  use  of  galleries  and  collec- 
tions, and  they  are  naturally  embarrassed  that  the  favors  lavished  upon 
them  should  be  so  ill  requited.  They  shrink  from  the  odium  that  is 
visited  on  those  in  whose  supposed  interest  this  tax  is  exacted.  Their 
position  is  contradictory  and  anomalous.  They  go  thousands  of  miles 
from  home  to  study;  they  show  application,  industry,  and  capadty; 
they  win  prizes  and  honors  at  the  auuual  exhibitions.  In  every  personal 
and  private  way,  and  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  generosity  (reaching 
even  to  the  extent  among  architects  of  establishing  at  Paris'  a  prize  for 
exclusive  competition  among  French  students),  American  artists  have 
shown  their  devotion  to  art  and  their  grateful  appreciation  of  benefits 
received ;  while  at  the  same  time,  in  their  supposed  interest,  the  United 
States  Government  lays  a  tax  upon  foreign  objects  of  art  which  the 

*  After  this  article  was  pat  in  type  the  Democratic  caucns  removed  works  of  art 
ftom  the  free  list  of  the  Mills  bill.  The  question  of  the  tax  is  likely  to  be  bxooght 
befoie  the  Hoase  of  Bepresentatives  when  the  clai  se  is  Teacbed  in  the  ^iacoasion  of 
fte  bill. 
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Secretary  of  State  declares  is  not  equaled  by  that  of  any  state  claiming 
to  be  civilized. 

Any  daty  upon  objects  of  this  nature  is  a  discouragement  to  the 
patronage  of  art,  and  places  a  kind  of  stigma  on  those  who  are  resJly 
doing  a  public  service.  Miss  Wolfe  last  year  left  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  in  Kew  York,  a  collection  of  paintings  valued  at  $400,000. 
They  are  an  ornament  to  the  city,  a  source  of  pride  to  its  citizens,  an 
attraction  to  strangers,  an  inspiration  and  a  lesson  to  artists  and  stu- 
dents. There  is  many  a  town  in  Europe  with  less  cosUy  treasures  that 
American  travelers  go  miles  out  of  their  way  to  visit  At  the  present 
rate  of  duty  the  gathering  of  a  collection  similar  to  Miss  Wolfe's  would 
entail  upon  the  collector  a  tax  of  9120,000.  It  can  readily  be  appre- 
hended how  such  a  tax,  if  it  did  not  prove  altogether  prohibitory,  would 
diminish  the  probability  of  the  cc^ector's  giving  or  bequeathing  his 
possessions  to  the  public.  A  conspicuous  illustration  in  point  is  the 
portrait  by  Bembrandt  entitled  *^Le  Doreur,"  owned  by  Mr.  Schaus. 
The  owner  paid  more  than  912,000  for  the  privilege  of  bringing  this  in- 
comparable work  of  art  into  the  country;  yet  its  masterly  execution 
has  be^n  an  invaluable  leiRson  to  every  artist  who  has  seen  it,  and  the 
community  is  honored  by  having  it  in  the  land.  Surely  no  native  artist 
has  suffered  by  reason  of  its  being  here,  or  has  been  benefited  by  the 
huge  sum  in  which  its  possessor  has  been  mulcted.  A  year  or  so  ago 
it  was  reported  that  an  original  Baphael,  of  great  merit  and  value,  was 
held  for  sale  in  Chicago.  At  once  it  was  discovered  that  no  work  of 
the  character  had  paid  duty  at  the  custouhhouse,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  investigate  the  charge.  ^'Hunt  the  Baphael  down!"  was  the 
cry ;  but  when  the  criminal  was  run  to  earth  the  picture  proved  to  be  a 
copy  of  no  value,  and  the  complaint  against  the  offender  was  dismissed. 
As  long  as  he  was  thought  guilty  of  introducing  a  genuine  Baphael  into 
the  country  he  was  in  the  position  of  a  malefoctor;  but  as  soon  as  it 
was  shown  that  he  had  only  a  worthless  daub,  or  a  deliberate  forgery, 
he  was  acquitted  of  all  blame.  The  only  Baphael  of  undoubted  authen- 
ticity and  real  importance  that  has  been  exhibited  in  this  country  was 
the  Munro  Madonna,  loaned  for  a  season  to  the  New  York  Museum.  It 
was  privately  oftered  here  for  about  $50,000;  but  the  burden  of  the  tax 
prevented  a  sale,  and  the  painting  returned  to  England. 

Oonoeming  the  effects  of  the  increase  of  the  duty,  it  is  difficult  to 
make  an  estimate,  save  in  a  general  way.  The  Treasury  reports  take  no 
Dote  of  the  quality  of  works  of  art,  or  of  the  number  of  those  that  would 
have  come  to  this  country  if  the  duty  had  been  removed  instead  of 
raised.  But  the  figures  for  the  last  few  years  are  worth  considering. 
The  interval  between  the  passage  of  the  present  law  and  the  date  of  its 
taking  effect  was  marked,  as  was  to  be  expected,  by  an  unprecedented 
iDcrease  in-  importations,  and  the  period  immediately  following  the 
change  by  as  noticeable  a  decrease.  The  average  annual  importations 
for  the  eight  years  1872  to  1879,  inclusive,  had  been  about  $1,130,000, 
the  highest  amount  reached  being  in  the  centennial  year.  The  figures 
for  the  ensuing  years  tell  their  own  tale: 

Under  10  per  cent,  duty : 

1880 ^ 13,104,666 

1881 2.221.881 

1882 2,800,683 

1883 3,128,693 

Under  30  per  cent,  daty : 

1884 830,801 

1886 1,383,697 

1886 946,968 

1887..,...-^ ,..^ ,...-  2,332,436 
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The  report  for  Dine  months  of  the  current  year  showg  a  filling  off 
again  of  more  than  a  quarter  (28.7  per  cent.)  compared  with  the  impor- 
tations dnring  a  similar  period  of  last  year — ^that  is  to  say,  the  importa- 
tions for  four  years  subsequent  to  the  increase  of  the  duty  are  some  46 
per  cent,  less  than  for  a  like  period  immediately  before.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  draw  any  strict  conclusions,  even  from  figures  so  significant  as 
these,  for  works  of  art  are  not  subject  to  the  same  economic  conditions 
as  the  ordinary  articles  of  commerce;  but  the  unavoidable  inference  is 
that  at  least  $1,000,000  a  year  less  are  now  spent  for  works  of  art  than 
under  a  more  liberal  policy  would  probably  have  been  expended.  Hare 
the  American  artists  been  benefited  to  that  or  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tent f  There  is  no  evidence  of  it  whatever,  and  their  restlessnass  under 
present  conditions  is  proof  that  they  do  not  regard  themselves  as  bene- 
ficiaries but  as  victims  of  the  law. 

It  seems  certain  from  the  experience  of  those  best  competent  to  speak 
that  the  tax  has  borne  most  oppressively  on  the  best  class  of  art  works. 
Individual  buyers  are  deterred  by  the  enormous  expense  added  to  the 
actual  price,  and  dealers  are  un¥nlling  to  risk  investment  in  higfa-dass 
works  that  may  be  left  on  their  hands.  The  importations,  moreover, 
would  seem  to  be  confined  to  a  smaller  number  of  buyers ;  for,  of  ooarse, 
as  the  tax  is  increased  the  less  wealthy  are  the  first  to  oease  buying, 
and  it  fli^t  becomes  prohibitory  with  those  least  able  to  bear  it.  Its  in- 
evitable tendency  is  to  check  the  cultivation  of  art,  and,  so  fiEu*  as  it  may 
do  so,  to  confine  the  influence  of  art  to  the  rich,  A  tax  which  does  not 
aid  the  artists  in  whose  interest  it  is  professedly  laid,  which  adds  no 
very  considerable  amount  to  an  overflowing  treasury,  which  prohibits 
all  but  the  most  wealthy  from  purchasing  foreign  works  ci  art  aad 
mulcts  them  roundly  for  doing  so,  is  a  vindictive  and  unreasonable  tax. 
It  robs  Peter  and  does  not  pay  Paul ;  it  is  biting  the  nose  without  even 
spiting  the  face. 

The  increase  in  the  duty  has,  further,  resulted  in  attracting  to  this 
country  a  large  number  of  foreign  artists,  who  have  come  over  for  a  few 
months  to  paint  their  pictures  here  and  thus  evade  the  duty.  English, 
French,  Hungarian,  German,  tbey  have  flocked  to  our  shores  and  hastily 
gathered  in  their  harvest.  The  American  artists  have  extended  them 
a  welcome,  have  lent  them  studios,  and  aided  them  in  the  seareli  for 
American  dollars,  knowing  that,  if  their  wares  are  worthy,  there  is 
something  to  be  learned  from  them,  and  that  a  man  who  buys  a  foreign 
art-product  is  not  less  likely  on  that  account  to  patronise  the  domestic 
article. 

One  of  the  minor  anoyances  of  the  present  condition  is  the  £Etot  that 
a  work  on  which  duty  has  been  paid,  if  sent  out  of  the  country,  can  not 
be  re-imported  without  paying  duty  a  second  time.  A  most  interesting 
and  instructive  class  of  exhibitions  has  been  held  recently,  at  which 
the  earlier  and  later  works  of  a  single  master  are  gathered  to  illustrate 
his  growth  and  development.  The  works  of  J.  F.  Millet  and  Alma 
Tadema  and  their  peers  have  been  collected  from  every  country,  but 
American  possessors  of  their  works  can  not  lend  them  for  these  pur- 
poses; and,  like  the  artists,  they  acquire  a  reputation  for  selfishness  and 
meanness  that  they  have  done  nothing  to  deserve.  And  sometimes  the 
prohibition  is  felt  in  a  closer  way.  Suppose  a  person  owns  some  fine 
tapestries  on  which  a  heavy  duty  has  been  paid,  and  they  are  in  need 
of  restoration.  There  are  no  workmen  in  this  country  competent  to  work 
upon  tbem.  They  can  not  be  sent  to  Europe  without  being  subjected 
to  a  second  duty  of  half  their  value  on  the  return,  and  skilled  workmen 
can  not  be  sent  for  to  do  the  work  here,  because  that  would  be  a  violation 
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of  the  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  contract  labor  I   And  so  a  noble 
work  of  art  most  rot  on  the  wallg. 

These  inconsisteDcies  and  incongraities,  which  could  be  multiplied 
indefinitely,  are  Bufflcient  illustrations  of  the  hardships  attending  a 
hasty  and  surreptitious  piece  of  legislation  in  defiance  of  a  long-estab- 
lished and  enlightened  policy.  The  resumption  of  that  policy  will  place 
us  more  closely  in  accord  with  the  liberal  views  that  lead  every  ^'nation 
claiming  to  be  civilized"  to  extend  to  the  fine  aris  encouragement  and 
approbation  as  engines  of  education,  as  influences  making  for  refine- 
ment and  decency.  "  In  order  that  the  artistic  capacities  of  a  nation 
should  be  largely  developed,"  says  Mr.  Leoky,  <<  it  is  necessary^  that  the 
great  body  of  the  people  should  come  in  frequent  contact  with  artistic 
works,  and  that  there  should  be  institutions  securing  the  means  of  ar- 
tistic education."  Great  strides  have  been  made  in  this  direction  in  the 
United  States  through  the  enterprise  and  public  spirit  of  individuals. 
Our  schools  of  artist-artisanship  afford  to  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  an  opportunity  to  gain  honest  and  worthy  livelihoods  in  an  en- 
gaging and  elevating  sphere.  Work^s  in  iron  and  brass,  carvers  and 
decorators,  can  make  higher  wages  when  to  thorough  workmanship 
they  add  some  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  art  and  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  best  examples  of  all  times  and  ages.  A  liberal  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  providing  for  the  free  admission  of  antiquities  has 
removed  a  great  obstruction  to  fine  art  growth  by  facilitating  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  best  models  and  standards  of  preceding  centuries.  Under 
this  clause  it  has  been  decided  by  a  court  that  silver  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  is  exempt  from  duty,  and  a  ruling  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  some  eighteen  months  ago,  brought  down  the 
limit  as  to  pictures  from  the  middle  ages  to  the  year  1700.  All  pro- 
duced before  that  are  antique,  all  later  are  competitors  of  the  domestic 
artist.  Raphael,  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  the  Italian,  Dutch,  and  Flemish 
masters  can  now  be  brought  into  the  United  States  without  payment  of 
a  disastrous  fine ;  but  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Constable,  Turner,  not 
to  speak  of  living  artists,  remain  under  the  ban.  As  t;here  are  no  manu- 
facturers of  antiquities  to  be  protected,  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
fine  arts  and  no  interference  with  commerce  to  admit  free  of  duty  all 
commodities  (except  wines)  more  than  thirty  years  old,  as  is  already  the 
case  with  books. 

Among  the  nations  or  colonies  claiming  to  be  civilized  that  admit 
works  of  art  free  are  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Germany, 
Greece,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Sweden,  Great  Britain,  India,  New 
South  Wales,  and  Victoria.  Russia  imposes  a  tax  of  30  cents  per  36 
pounds  on  certain  statuary,  but  includes  pictures,  curiosities,  and  arti- 
cles ^^  not  having  the  usual  qualifications  of  merchandise  "  on  the  free 
list  Ghina  has  a  tax  of  d  per  cent,  on  works  of  art  if  for  sale,  and 
Turkey  charges  40  cents  a  pound  on  pictures  and  allows  the  importa- 
tion of  20  pounds  of  statuary  for  $1.  Portugal  collects  5  per  cent 
on  paintings  and  1  per  cent,  on  statues,  andf  Spain  gets  a  specific 
duty  of  19  cents  off  every  picture  and  7  cents  off  every  10  pounds  of 
statuary  imported.  Hawaii  and  Oorea  collect  10  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
New  Ze9\skud  15,  and  Canada,  following  a  bad  example,  20.  Mexico, 
however,  only  exacts  52  cents  per  kilogram  of  paintings  and  8  cents 
per  kilogram  of  statuary;  Honduras  lays  a  tax  of  $1.20a  iK>und  on  all 
^^art,"  Nicaragua  41  cents  a  pound  (on  paintings),  San  Salvador  5  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  and  Ecuador  4  cents  a  pound.  Three  or  four  South 
American  republics  having  a  high  rate  would  probably  not  fall  within 
t)i6  Secretary's  category  of  ^^  nations  claiming  to  be  civilized." 

H.  Mabquand, 

QiTASL 
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8IATB1EEHT  07  DAVID  H.  KA80V  OF  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

AJX  AYEBAaS  TABIPF  BATE  IS  NO  STANDARD  OF  THE  EFFECT  OF  FBO- 

TBOTIYB  DUTIES. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  Mills  bill  maintains  higher  direct  proteoti<«  to 
oor  industries  than  did  either  of  the  distinctively  protective  taitflb  of 
1842  or  of  1861,  and  more  than  four  timeis  the  protection  advised  by 
and  adopted  under  Washington  to  establish  industrial  independence  of 
England,  and  also  that  the  Mills  bill  leaves  an  average  tariff  of  40 
per  cent,  on  our  competitive  manufactured  industries,  redRcing  it  only  7 
per  cent  Here  the  average  percentage  of  tariff  collected  on  dutiable  im- 
ports is  dogmatically  set  up  as  the  standard  and  test  of  protective  foioe 
in  any  schedule  of  duties.  No  position  could  be  more  fallaciotis,  mislead- 
ing, unfounded,  vorthlesH,  because  flatly  contradicted  by  freqa^it  experi- 
ence. For  instancCi  one  of  the  most  disastrous  tariffs  in  our  histozy 
was  the  compromise  act  of  1833.  Under  its  periodic  reduction,  moving 
toward  a  rate  not  to  exceed  20  per  cent  from  and  after  June  30,  1842, 
the  average  percentage  of  duties  on  net  imports  of  dutiable  articlea,  as 
published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics,  was,  in  the  aeveral 
fiscal  yefiiTHf  as  follows : 

Per  oe&t.  Per  «st 

1834 40.19    1839 3L77 

1835 40.38     1840 34.39 

1836 34.94     1841 34.5S 

1837 29.18    1842 8&.81 

1838 41.33 

Let  it  be  noticed  that,  under  a  tariff  which  was  followed  by  an  indos- 
tidal  and  financial  collapse— a  tariff  which  emptied  the  national  ooffen, 
bankrupted  States,  and  filled  the  whole  land  with  distress — the  average 
Upport  rate  on  dutiable  merchandise  was,  in  three  of  the  years,  greaUBt 
%an  the  average  claimed  as  the  ample  protection — the  ^^  direct "  pro- 
tection-*]eft  in  the  Mills  bill,  after  all  its  changes  from  the  present-law. 
Further,  let  it  be  observed  that  the  average  rate  collected  under  the 
disastrous  measure  of  1833  was,  in  1838,  after  three-tenths  of  the  duties 
had  been  taken  off,  higher  than  after  only  one-tenth  had  been  taken  crff 
in  1834. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  tariff  in  our  history  has  exceeded  in  protective 
force  the  famous  act  of  1842.  Prompt  and  marvelous  recuperation, 
industrial,  commercial,  financial,  followed  its  passage;  yet  in  four  fiscal 
years  under  its  operation  the  average  percentage  of  duties  on  net  im- 
ports of  dutiable  articles  was  as  given  below : 

Per  cent,  i  Par  wk 

1843 29.19     1845 3i.4S 

1844 36.88  1  1846 3a.3&^ 

Now,  according  to  the  test  set  up,  the  ruinous  tariff  of  1833  should 
have  much  surpassed  the  prospering  tariff  of  1842  in  protective  force, 
contnury  to  the  fact.  And  the  average  rate  of  41.33  per  cent  in  1838, 
when  industry  and  business  were  wrecks,  should  have  been,  if  judged 
by  the  same  false  standard,  far  more  protective  in  effect  than  the  aver- 
age rate  under  the  two  protective  tariffs  passed  in  1861,  that  rate  having 
been  36.2  per  cent. :  yet,  as  an  established  fact,  the  higher  percentage 
was  concurrent  witn  general  paralysis,  while  the  lowcff  percentage  ac- 
companied general  activity. 

These  historical  comparisons  should  make  it  plain,.  Itoyond  doubt  to 
every  reader,  that  an  average  tariff  rate  can  not  be,  ioAHf^t^^j  ooneet 
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or  just  measare  of  tke  protection  exerted,  or  to  be  exerted,  by  a  given 
schedole  of  duties.  Indeed,  it  is  fall  time  to  call  a  halt  in  this  blander- 
ing  and  dangerous  use  of  statistics.  No  error  is  more  common  than 
false  inference  drawn  from  an  average  percentage.  For  instance,  it 
is  claimed  that  the  Mills  bill  reduces  the  general  average  rate  of  present 
duties  "owZy  7  per  cent.'^  Can  the  man  whose  special  product  has  been 
transferred  to  the  free  list,  or  has  suffered  loss  of  half  the  duty  be  solaced 
with  that  idea  f  Will  that  idea  bring  any  comfort  to  the  manufacturer 
whose  net  profit  is  not  so  much  as  7  per  cent,  per  annum  on  his  capital 
invested!  Will  that  idea  afford  relief  to  the  workman  whose  pay  has 
to  be  cut  down  to  enable  his  employer  to  meet  the  increased  power  of 
foreign  competition  f  Is  it  not  known  that  it  was  a  reduction  of  ^^only^ 
10  per  cent,  from  many  protective  duties  in  1872  which  was  a  mighty 
factor  in  precipitating  the  panic  and  bankruptcies  of  1873  f  In  the  light 
of  that  experience  what  assurance  can  be  given  that  7  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion would  be  harmless,  or  even  not  disastrous,  under  present  condi- 
tions! 

The  claim  that  the  Mills  bill  contains  ^'more  than  four  times  the  pro- 
tection advised  by  and  adopted  under  Washington"  rests  upon  no  better 
foundation  than  reckless  audacity  of  assertion.  General  average  per- 
centage of  duties  never  is,  singly  considered,  any  test  of  protective 
force  in  the  tariff.  Circumstances  alter  cases,  and  circumstances  in  1789 
bear  no  resemblance  t(»  circumstances  in  1888.  Then  scarcely  4,000,000 
people  were  thinly  scattered  over  a  narrow  strip  of  soil  from  Maine  to 
Georgia,  and  the  States  were  only  13;  now  the  population  numbers 
about  60,000,000,  the  inhabited  area  spreads  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific, 
and  the  States  are  38.  Then  not  a  turnpike  road,  nor  a  canal,  nor  a 
steam-engine  at  work,  could  be  found  in  all  America;  now  these  agencies 
of  civilization  are  not  only  very  numerous  but  supplemented  with  rail- 
roads and  steamboats,  telegraphs,  and  telephones.  Then  travel  was 
mainly  on  horseback,  by  canoe,  and  by  coach,  with  transportation  by 
pack-horse,  by  wagon,  and  by  flat-boat;  now  travel  and  transportation 
are  mainly  by  steam  on  both  land  and  water.  ^  Then  scarcely  any  labor-  . 
saving  machines  were  used  in  manufactures,  none  in  agriculture,  and 
handicraft  tools,  few  and  clumsy,  were  the  rule;  now  arms  of  iron  with 
muscles  of  steel,  and  automatic  appliances  more  accurate  than  human 
skilly  are  uecessary  instruments  of  production,  reducing  toil  on  the  farm 
as  well  as  in  the  workshop.  Then  chemistry  was  almost  unknown  in 
the  mechanic  arts;  now  it  is  one  of  the  mightiest  agencies  of  manufact- 
ure. Then  sailing  vessels  furnished  the  sole  means  of  crossing  the 
ocean,  and  the  voyage  was  seldom  less  than  six  weeks ;  now  the  Atlan- 
tic is  practically  a  vast  ferry,  crossed  by  steamships  in  si^  days,  while 
instant  communication  with  Europe  is  ever  ready  through  the  cable. 
Then  capital  was  scarce ;  now  it  is  abundant.  Then  the  margin  for 
competition  was  wide,  because  the  rate  of  profit  was  large ;  now  the 
practice  is  quick  sales,  short  credits,  and  small  profits.  Then  industries 
were  few;  now  they  are  multitudinous.  Then  there  was  no  such  thing 
upon  our  soil  as  a  factory  in  the  modern  sense.  Scarcely  an  article  of 
that  early  time  survives  for  the  uses  of  to-day.  Clothing,  furniture, 
utensils,  implements,  all  bore  small  resemblance  to  the  same  classes  of 
products  now,  and  were,  so  to  speak,  mere  germs  of  present  develop- 
ment. When  the  Union  was  about  to  supersede  the  Confederation  the 
influences  at  work  upon  agriculture,  upon  manufactures,  upon  trade, 
upon  progress,  were  altogether  different  in  Europe  and  in  America  from 
what  they  are  now,  devolving  upon  our  ancestors  burdens  to  be  carried, 
tasks  to  be  performed,  and  problems  to  be  solved  without  likeness  to 
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the  burdenB,  tasks,  and  problems  of  this  original,  intense,  swift,  matore, 
and  opulent  age.  The  tariff  of  1789  had  to  be  conformed  to  the  pecnliar 
surroundings  and  the  extraordinary  needs  of  that  remarkable  period. 
Our  Bevolutionary  forefathers  lived  in  a  simple  age,  an  age  of  snail- 
pace  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  an  age  of  inexpensive  tastes,  frugal 
habits,  plain  dress,  manual  labor,  few  tools,  little  money,  slow  competi- 
tion, and  humble  aspirations.  That  simplicity  in  the  lives  of  the  people 
made  requisite  an  equal  simplicity  in  the  tariff  on  imports;  yet  it  must 
not  be  inferred,  because  the  general  average  rate  was  quite  low,  thai  no 
high  duties  were  imposed;  for,  during  the  debate  on  the  measure,  Mr. 
Bland,  of  Virginia,  said :  '^  The  enumerated  articles  in  this  bill  are  very 
numerous;  they  are  taxed  from  fifty  per  cent,  downward."  A  large 
part  of  the  duties  in  the  Mills  bill  would  have  been,  in  1789,  prohibitory, 
whereas  they  are  now,  under  the  radically  changed  conditions,  insuffi- 
cient fof  protection.  Duties  which  were  protective  in  the  tarira  ander 
Washington  would  fall  much  short  of  that  effect  todacr*  Wages  in 
fJurope  and  America  were  then  much  nearer  being  uiion  a  level  than 
they  are  now ;  consequently  it  was  not  necessary  that  protective  duties 
should  be  as  high  then  as  now.  In  framing  a  tariff  the  whole  environ- 
ment must  be  considered,  not  merely  an  average  rate  of  duties.  That 
the  Mills  bill  has  utterly  failed  to  do. 


WROUGHT-IRON  AND  STEEL  TUBES  AND  PIPES. 

Friday,  August  24, 1888. 
STATEHEVT  OF  WHLIAM.  J.  CVETIS, 

Cf  the  firm  of  3tilUvan  4"  Cromwell,  attomeye  at  law,  Drexel  huimng,  New  York  dfy . 

Mr.  GxJBTis.  I  appear  here  as  representing  practically  all  the  wrought- 
iron  tube  and  steel  works  in  the  IJnited  States. 

This  industry  originated  in  this  country  in  1825,  and  until  and  in* 
eluding  1878  the  growth  was  very  slight  indeed.  In  1878  there  were 
only  eight  mills  in  this  country.  I  have  caused  to  be  prepsured  and 
printed  a  very  brief  argument  in  supi>ort  of  a  new  classification  of  the 
particular  goods  represented  by  these  manufacturers,  and  also  a  new 
schedule  of  duties. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Tou  represent  whom  T 

Mr.  GuBTis.  The  wrought-iron  and  steel  tube  and  pipe  manufactur- 
ers. The  clasiiiflcation  of  those  articles  appears  in  the  MlUs  bill  on  page 
18,  Unes247ai^248: 

BoUer  tabes,  or  other  tubes,  or  flaes,  or  stays,  or  wrought  iroii|  or  steel,  1^^  cent 
per  pound. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Boiler  tubes,  or  other  tubes,  or  flues,  or  stays. 

Mr.  CUETis.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Without  reading  or  reciting  this  argument,  what  we  claim  is  that 
under  the  existing  tariff  this  industry  has  been  greatly  benefited  and 
has  grown  rapidly,  and  that  the  result  has  been  beneficial  as  well  to  the 
manufacturer  as  to  the  consumer.  The  growth  during  the  last  ten 
years  has  been  over  100  per  cent,  in  product.  It  has  exceeded  the 
growth  of  the  preceding  fifty  years  of  the  history  of  the  industry. 
Whereas  there  were  eight  mills  in  this  country  in  1878,  there  are  to-day 
thirty  mills  in  operation  in  this  country.  The  production  of  1878^  was  fton 
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$15,000,000  to  $20,000,000  per  y^ar,  employing  from  6,000  to  8,000 
workmen.  The  prodaction  today  is  from  $30,000,000  to.  $40,000,000,  em-, 
ploying  from  12,000  to  15,000  workmen.  I  say  this  has  been  accom- 
plished without  any  injury  to  the  consumer,  and  jiossibly  directly  ben- 
eficial to  him  in  this  way.  The  price  has  been  subject  to  constant  fluc- 
tuations under  the  natural  influences  of  trade  and  without  any  undue 
stimulus  caused  by  the  tariff,  although  the  tariff  has  protected  the  in- 
dustry.- 

There  has  been  a  fluctuation  in  the  past  few  years  of  at  least  25  per 
cent,  in  the  prices  of  these  goods,  and  to  day  the  competition  is  so  active 
and  sharp  at  home  that  there  are  fifteen  mills  silent.  '  There  have  been 
several  failures  since  the  1st  of  January  of  this  year.  If  there  is  any 
advantage  in  the  manufactnre  of  these  goods  in  foreign  countries,  the 
only  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  ask  ourselves :  If  we  add  to  the  competi- 
tion we  have  at  home  the  competition  of  foreign  countries,  what  will  be 
the  condition,  bs  to  the  balance  of  the  trade,  of  the  other  fifteen  mills  t 
There  is  an  advantage  in  point  of  cost  of  material  on  behalf  of  the  for- 
eign manufacturer  of  at  least  100  per  cent.  I  now  speak  of  the  iron  as 
well  as  the  steel,  and  there  is  an  advantage  of  at  least  45  per  cent,  in 
cost  of  labor.  I  say  at  least  45  per  cent.,  because  German  labor  is  cheaper 
than  the  English,  and  I  use  the  English  as  the  standard  when  I  say  45 
per  cent.  So  that  there  is  an  advantage  of  100  per  cent,  in  cost  of  ma- 
terial and  45  per  cent,  in  cost  of  labor.  It  is  not  wide  of  the  mark  to 
say  that  the  American  manufacturers  could  not  compete  under  those 
circumstances  with  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

There  is  another  difi'erence  between  foreign  goods  and  American 
goods :  Under  the  influence  of  this  tariff  the  American  manufacturer 
has  been  committed  to  and  justified  in  making  a  superior  quality  of 
goods.  The  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  make  standard  goods  for 
gas,  water,  and  steam  purposes.  Their  materials  are  of  a  poorer  qual- 
ity^ and  their  workmanship  is  of  a  poorer  quality.  The  American  man- 
niactarer  produces  one  standard  of  goods  for  gas,  water,  and  steam; 
and  while  the  factor  of  safety  and  quality  may  be  greater  perhaps  than 
iu  some  cases  is  necessary,  yet  the  benefit  is  in  favor  of  the  consumer. 

We  could  not  compete,  therefore,  with  the  foreigners,  because  of  their 
advantages  in  price  of  materials  apd  labor,  and  alio  because  their  goods 
are  inferior  in  quality.  Some  of  those  goods  have  beeh  recently  im- 
ported into  this  country  from  Germany  and  sold  at  prices  with  which 
we  could  not  by  any  possibility  compete.  On  that  point  I  refer  to  the 
classification  I  have  proposed  in  this  memorandum  which  I  have  submit- 
ted. The  importation  from  Germany  was  the  result  of  an  evasion  of  the 
present  classification  of  the  existing  law. 

Senator  Hisgock.  What  is  the  clause  of  the  present  law  which  covers 
your  ease  t 

Mr.  CuETis.  1  have  it  here. 

Boiler  tabes,  or  fiaee,or  stays,  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  3  cents  per  poand. 

I  do  not  cite  the  section  or  the  page  where  that  is  to  be  fonnd^  but 
that  is  the  exact  language. 

other  wToaght  iron  or  steel  tabes,  or  pipes,  2|  cents  per  poand. 

Th^t  is  the  l^w  of  1883.    The  Mills  bUl  proposes : 

Boiler  tabes  or  other  tabes,  or  flues,  or  stays  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  1|  cents  per 
pound. 

In  the  proposed  Senate  bill — and  I  get  my  information  in  regard  to 
this  from  my  correspondent  at  Washington — ^the  amount  fixed  by  your 
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sabooiDinittee  is  nuder  the  same  dassiflcatioa  as  the  Mills  bUl,  2f  cents 
per  poand  daty.  Now  I  propose  this  as  a  new  classification  and  a  new 
rate  of  duty : 

I.  Plain-end  boiler  tabes,  flues,  or  stays,  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  of  diameteiB  of 
(outside  measnrement)  2^  inches  or  leas,  3  cents  per  pound. 

That  is  the  highest  grade  of  goods  and  is  the  lightest  in  weight  and 
the  finest  in  quality,  and  therefore  can  stand  a  higher  rate  of  dnty.  As 
we  descend  the  scale  in  qaality,  we  redace  the  duty  correspondingly : 

II.  Plain-end  boiler  tubes,  or  flues,  or  stays,  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  of  diametexs 
of  (outside  measurement)  over  2i  inches,  2^  cents  per  pound. 

III.  Gas,  water,  and  steam  tubes,  and  all  other  classes  and  kinds  of  wronght-iioD 
or  steel  tubular  goods  having  threaded,  flanged,  or  socketed  end  (permanent  or  de- 
tached), 2  cents  per  pound. 

IV.  All  tubular  goods  having  plain  ends,  that  is,  no  threads,  screws,  sockota»  or 
flanges,  shall  be  included  in  classes  I  and  11. 

The  reason  for  this  discnmination,  change,  and  difference  is  tliis : 
Under  the  present  tariff  the  Germans  have  been  able  to  import  as  pipes 
whs^t  are  really  steel  tubes ;  and  if  yon  will  notice,  the  existing  law  has 
not  the  word  "  pipes  "  in  the  first  clause.  It  is  entirely  omitted.  If 
you  will  read  the  Mills  bill  you  will  also  find  the  word  "pipes"  is 
omi  ted. 

Setnator  HiscoCK.  It  is  contained  in  the  present  law,  is  it  nott 

Mr.  OxJBTis.  Only  in  the  second  clause. 

Senator  HiscooK.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  GuBTis.  You  will  see  that  under  that  second  clanse  if  a  German 
should  invoice  his  tubes  as  wrought-iron  pipe  or  semi-steel  pipe  he  could 
get  them  in  under  the  second  clause  and  would  be  able  to  import  his 
goods,  and  in  that  way  eyade  the  proper  duty  on  them.  The  word 
^*  pipes"  ought  to  be  in  the  first  clanse  of  the  law.  Such  evasions  as  I 
speak  of  have  already  occurred.  I  am  speaking  from  actual  experience 
in  regard  to  that. 

There  is  also  another  difference  which  I  mention  here,  and  that  is  in 
regard  to  having  threaded,  flanged,  or  socketed  ends.  The  reason  for 
that  is  that  I  understand  that  they  make  boilers,  not  with  a  socketed 
end,  but  with  a  screw  end,  or  an  end  pointed  out  to  an  edge.  It  Is  a 
part  of  the  original  pipe.  They  are  made  of  standard  sizes,  and  when 
wrought-iron  pipes  are  used  for  water  or  steam  purposes  you  will  recall 
yourself  that  you  have  always  seen  them  with  screws  so  that  they  cui 
be  fastened  together,  but  never  so  with  boilers.  But  as  boilers  are  of  a 
finer  grade  of  steel  and  workmanship,  they  are  entitled  to  more  protec- 
tion.  This  classification  will  prevent  a  boiler  tube  from  being  imported 
with  a  screw  on  it  to  evade  the  duty,  as  it  is  now  done.  The  petition 
was  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Converse,  the  manager,  or 
the  general  manager,  of  the  National  Tubular  Works  at  McKeesport, 
Pa.,  employing  5,000  men,  and  covering  over  40  acres  of  ground,  the 
largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  It  was  made  in  this 
way  so  as  to  permit  a  fair  reduction  in  the  existing  tariff,  as  well  as  an 
intelligent  discrimination  and  qualification  in  regard  to  goods.  He 
first  presented  to  me  the  language  of  the  existing  tariff  law,  making  a 
modification  or  change  so  a«  to  apply  to  that  classification.  I  asked 
him  to  justify  that  classification  and  that  tariff,  and  he  frankly  ad- 
mitted to  me  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  it  under  that  form  of  language. 
This  classification  is  the  result  of  what  I  think  has  been  an  inteUigent 
effort  to  make  this  law  intelligible  and  easily  applied  so  as  to  re^ily 
and  easily  make  a  classification  at  the  custom-house. 

That  is  the  substance  of  my  argument.  I  have  also  included  at  the 
end  of  this  short  paper  some  propositions  which  I  think  will  readily 
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COiKiiiiMd  theoiselves  to  the  committee.  I  have  not  weighted  this  paper 
down  or  filled  it  np  with  data  or  statistics.  Those  are  easily  obtained 
and  e^ily  sabmitted.  I  do  not  think  they  will  aid  yon  very  much  in 
coming  to  the  conclnsioDS  you  will  be  able  to  arrive  at  in  connection 
i^ith  this  matter.  If  yon  think  so  and  desire  them,  they  are  easily  ob- 
tained and  we  will  take  pleasure  in  sending  them  to  yoa.  We  have 
statisticians  who  are  able  to  collect  those  data^  and  we  will  snbmit  them 
to  yon.  They  would  only  result  in  showing  substantially  what  I  have 
stated  here. 

The  growth  of  the  Industry  has  been  stimulated  by  the  protective 
duty  for  the  last  ten  years  more  than  it  has  been  in  the  preceding  fifty 
years,  as  I  have  already  said.  I  may  say  fairly  that  that  is  perhaps 
doe  in  some  measure  to  the  influences  of  trade.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  to  notice  that  this  trade  has  been  stimulated  and  its  present  condi- 
tion arrived  at  in  a  manner  entirely  unforeseen  and  unexpected.  I  re- 
fer to  tbis  new  natural-gas  industry,  which  may  be  thought  by  some  to 
have  given  the  business  a  somewhat  unnatural  impetus  and  growth 
beyond  its  fair  average  need,  as  is  evidenced  somewhat  by  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  the  mills  are  now  silent.  The  home  industry  has  been 
protected  without  injury  to  the  consumer.  The  competition  to  day  is 
80  sharp  that  the  prices  are  now  barely  living  prices.  The  only  profit 
that  can  be  made  is  a  fair  business  profit  upon  the  actual  outlay  of  the 
manufacture.  The  prices. have  varied  and  fluctuated  at  least  25  per 
cent,  in  the  last  two  years,  as  I  have  said.  There  is  no  maintenance  of 
prices  due  to  the  tariff  beyond  what  a  fair  average  profit  for  these  goods 
should  be,  and  I  may  say  here,  for  your  information,  that  there  is  no 
pool,  or  trust,  or  combination  which  tends  to  force  those  prices  up  and 
keep  them  up. 

Senator  HisoooK.  There  is  one  thing  I  do  not  quite  understand: 
In  your  classification  you  have  put  it  <<  plain-end  boiler  tubes,  or  flues, 
or  stays,  of  wrought-ironorsteel,  of  diameters  of  (outside  measurement) 
2^  inches^or  less,  3  cents  per  pound,"  and  then  the  same  kinds  of  goods 
above  that  2^  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  OxJBTis.  That  is  owing  to  the  increased  weight.  As  the  weight 
increases  we  need  less  protection. 

Senator  Hisgook.  Then  you  have  taken  gas,  water,  and  steam 
tabes  that  are  threaded,  and  put  those  at  a  less  rate  of  duty,  2  cents 
a  pound.    Is  that  because  it  is  cheaper  than  iron  t 

Mr.  GuBTis.  It  is  a  poorer  quality  of  iron.  There  is  less  skill  re- 
quired in  making  them,  and  they  are  a  x>oorer  quality  of  goods. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  That  covers  steam  tubes! 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  was  going  to  call  your  attention  to  that.  You  will  not 
find  any  steam  tubes  imported  with  screw  threads,  except  it  be  to 
evade  the  law }  that  is  to  prevent  the  importation  of  tubes,  for  steam 
purposes,  with  a  threaded  end,  because  if  they  were  imported  with  a 
,  threaded  end,  as  steam  tubes  are,  of  standard  size,  our  American  stand- 
.ards  being  different  from  the  English  standard 

Senator  HisGOGK.  Under  that  classification  they  can  not  bring  in 
«your  classifications  1  and  2  with  threaded  ends. 

Mr.  GuBTis.  I  was  about  to  speak  of  that.^  They  can  do  it,  but  in 
<order  to  do  that,  if  they  had  a  flanged  end,  a  threaded  end,  or  a  socketed 
«iid  of  the  steam  pipe,  they  could  bring  it  in  under  that  clause;  but  in 
order  to  make  it  a  commercial  article  they  would  have  to  cut  off  the 
threaded  end  or  take  off  the  flanged  or  socketed  end  to  adapt  it  to  the 
standard  pipe,  and  we  claim  that  that  would  be  an  impossibility  for  them 
to  oomi>ete  with  us  if  they  did  that,  because  they  would  have  to  refit  it 
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to  the  standard  size.  Practically  that  never  can  be  done.  That  is  a 
material  point,  and  I  am  very  glad  you  called  my  attention  to  it.  That 
is  what  they  have  been  doing,  because  they  have  been  importing  steam 
pipe  under  the  lower  classification  in  the  present  law,  not  with  threaded 
ends,  hot  steam  pipes  instead  of  tubes. 

Senator  Hisgock.  If  the  goods  you  have  classified  as  No.  3  came  in 
here  having  threaded,  flanged,  or  socketed  ends,  they  would  not  be  di- 
mension tubes,  and  the  result  would  be  that  they  would  have  to  cot  off 
the  threaded  end. 

Mr.  OXTBTIS.  They  would  not  import  No.  1.  No.  2,  or  No.  3  either,  be- 
cause the  adjusting  to  standard  sizes  would  entirely  neutralize  the 
benefit  to  boiler-makers,  and  they  would  not  take  the  pains.  It  takes 
considerable  labor  and  trouble  to  do  that.  Whereas  we  would  sell  them 
a  tube  that  could  at  once  be  put  into  a  boiler  without  any  refitting  or 
readjusting.  We  anticipated  and  foresaw  that,  and  put  those  words  in 
there  for  the  purpose  of  preventing,  if  possible,  any  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  that.  We  anticipated  that  something  of  that  kind  might 
possibly  be  done,  yet  we  are  willing  to  take  that  risk.  Practically  it 
will  not  be  done.  In  the  first  place,  it  requires  labor  to  make  the  pipe 
on  the  other  side,  to  fix  it  so  as  to  evade  the  language  in  the  third  clatose. 

Senator  HisoocK.  Practically  these  classifications  1  and  2  are  all 
you  wantt 

Mr.  GuBTis.  No,  sir;  because  gas  and  water  pipes  would  have  no 
classification' at  all. 

Senator  Hisgock.  There  would  be  tubes. 

Mr.  OUBTis.  They  would  not  be  plain-end  tubes;  they  would  be 
threaded,  or  flanged,  or  socketed  ends,  and  they  are  heavier  and  they 
are  entitled  to  a  less  classification. 

Senator  HisoocK.  All  that  would  be  needed  would  be  to  take  the 
present  classification  with  your  description,  <<  Boiler  tubes,  or  other 
tubes,  or  fines,  or  stays,  of  wrought-iron  or  steel,  of  diameters  of  (oat- 
side  measurement)  2^  inches  or  less,  3  cents  per  pound,"  and  above 
that  2|  cents  a  pound.    These  classifications  would  cover  your  case. 

Mr.  OuBTis.  A  change  of  language  might;  be  used  in  the  present  clas- 
sification which  would,  perhaps,  cover  us  fully,  but  we  intended  to  make 
a  fair  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  consumer,  recognizing  some  senti- 
ments looking  in  that  direction.  This  schedule  admits  that,  because 
there  is  a  lower  rate  of  duty  upon  heavier  goods  and  a  scaling  down- 
ward.   We  thought  it  would  be  fair  to  do  that. 

Senator  HisoocK.  The  language  I  give  you  would  cover  you  equally 
well  if  we  would  give  you  the  rate  of  duty  which  you  desire. 

Mr.  OuBTis.  It  would,  perhaps,  give  us  a  little  more  than  we  ask  for 
on  an  average. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Do  you  not  think  on  your  first  classification  there 
would  be  a  pretty  large  increase  f  What  are  those  goods  worth  per 
pound  on  the  other  side  t 

Mr.  OxJBTis.  It  has  been  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  true  valaa- 
tion  or  cost  of  these  goods  for  these  reasons :  The  materials  of  which 
they  are  made  are  not  the  same  materials  of  which  our  goods  are  made; 
and  in  addition  to  that  there  is  a  pool  or  trust  on  the  other  side  which 
controls  the  value.  They  are  considerably  below  all  our  prices,  even 
with  their  pool  and  trust  forcing  their  prices  up  all  the  time. 

Senator  HiscoOK.  Do  you  know  what  they  are! 

Mr.  CuBTis.  I  have  not  the  figures  right  here,  but  the  Oennan  prices 
are  cheaper  than  American  prices,  and  the  English  are  also  cheaper 
than  the  American  prices.    The  German  prices  are  also  cheaper  than 
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the  English  prices.  I  know  that  German  boiler  tnbes  are  being  im- 
ported into  this  coantry  under  the  2|  cents  per  pound  rate  of  duty,  not 
in  very  large  quantities,  under  the  second  clause  of  the  present  law.  I 
figured  that  on  on^  class  of  goods  there  was  something  over  42J  per 
cent,  advantage  in  favor  of  English  goods,  and  they  have  the  trust 
prices  over  there.  It  might  be  fair  to  say  that  in  any  comparison  be- 
tween English  prices  and  the  prices  of  goods  in  this  country  today  there 
will  have  to  be  considered  thefact  that  American  goods  are  abnormally 
low  and  the  English  goods  are  abnormally  high. 

Senator  HiscooK.  In  1867  there  was  imported,  under  the  first  classi- 
fication of  the  present  law,  1,000,657  pounds,  and  under  the  second  classi- 
fication 419,000  pounds ;  the  unit  of  value  in  the  first  class  of  goods  was 
4.2  cents  a  pound,  and  the  ad  valorem  duty  was  70  per  cent.  Under 
the  second  classification,  the  unit  of  value  was  11  cents  a  pound,  and  the 
ad  volorem  duty  was  20.12  cents.  The  unit  of  value  on  the  other  side 
was  the  highest  under  the  second  classification. 

Mr.  GuBTis.  In  the  second  classification  the  unit  of  value  was  the 
highest,  do  you  say  T 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Yes.  <^  Other  wrought-iron  or  steel  tubes,  or 
pipes,  2^  cents  a  pound." 

Mr.  Curtis.  There  has  been  imported  under  that  a  finer  class  of 
goods ;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Under  the  second  classification  t 

Mr.  OuBTis.  Yes ;  and  improperly,  too. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Still  there  were  very  few  imported  under  itt 

Mr.  GxJBTis.  Yes ;  very  few,  but  the  importations  were  Oerman,  I 
tbink. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  The  larger  importations  are  under  the  first  classi- 
fication, at  3  cents  a  pound.   ^ 

Mr.  GuBTis.  That  is  the  clause.  Those  are  boiler  tubes  principally. 
But  we  think  this  classification  we  propose  does  not  discriminate  un- 
fairly towai-ds  the  purchaser  and  consumer,  because  it  would  permit, 
if  at  all,  any  competition  in  the  lower  grade  and  heavier  grade  of 
goods*  In  point  of  value,  I  suppose  those  are  the  most  expensive  and 
probably  the  smaller  part  of  the  production  of  the  mills  of  this  coudtry. 
The  larger  production  is  in  these  tnbes. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  You  represent  the  entire  industry  of  this  country, 
do  we  understand  ? 

Mr.  GuBTis.  I  practically  represent  the  entire  industry  of  this  coun- 
try. I  will-  read  you  the  names  of  those  whom  I  actually  intend  to 
represent : 

Haxton  Steam  Heater  Company,  Kewanee,  111. ;  Crane  Bros.  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Chicago,  111. ;  A.  M.  Byers  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; 
Chester  Pipe  and  Tube  Company,  Chester,  Pa. ;  Continental  Tube  Works 
(limited),  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Conshohocken  Tube  Company,  Conshohoc- 
ken.  Pa.;  The  Allison  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
James  Booven  &  Sons,  Norristown,  Pa. ;  Morris  Tasker  &  Co.  (in- 
corporated), Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Pennsylvania  Tube  Woi:ks,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ;. American  Tube  and  Iron  Company,  Middletowu,  Pa.;  Pittsburgh 
Tube  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Beading  Iron  Works,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  Spang,  Chalfent,  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Syracuse  Tube  Company, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Duquesne  Tube  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Oil  City 
Tube  Company,  Oil  City,  Pa. ;  Eiverside  Iron  Works,  Wheeling,  W. 
Va. ;  Curtis  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  In  that  connection  let  me  ask  whether  you  are 
engaged  in  manufacturing  yourself  t 
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Mr.  CUETIS.  Ob,  no;  I  am  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Sullivan  & 
Cromwell.  Oiii-  firm  have  been  attorneys  for  the  National  Steel  Works 
for  many  years,  aud  they  represented  every  concern  in  the  trade,  and 
it  is  through  th€  m  that  we  are  8i>eakin|r  now  for  the  trade  itself. 

Senator  liiscocK.  The  only  thing  that  has  surprised  me  is  that  yoa, 
being  a  lawyer,  should  know  so  much  about  this  business. 

Mr.  CuuTis.  I  ))cobably  ought  to  apQligize  for  my  lack  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  because  I  have  had  only  a  very  short  time  in  which 
to  prepare  myself  for  this  hearing. 

Senator  Hisgock.  You  spoke  of  a  concern  in  McKeesport. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  National  Tube  Works. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  Do  you  represent  them  ! 

Mr.  OuBTis.  We  are  attorneys  for  them  and  have  been  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  do  represent  them  here.  They  are  the  largest  coneem 
of  that  kind  in  this  country.  The  American  Tube  Works  Company  is 
the  next  largest.  In  that  case  there  is  a  curious  and  interesting  illus- 
tration of  the  effect  of  American  institutions  and^erhaps  of  protection 
laws.  The  manager  and,  I  think,  president  of  that  concern — they  have 
two  large  mills — was  formerly  a  truckman  for  the  National  Tube  Works 
Company.  He  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  responsible  manufacturers  in 
the  country. 

nere  is  a  steel  engraving  of  the  National  Tube  Works,  which  will 
show  what  they  are  dohig. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Syracuse  Tube  Com- 
pany now! 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  do  not  recall  the  name.  They  authorized  us,  through 
the  Tube  Works  Company  of  New  York,  to  act  for  them.  Shall  I  sub- 
mit my  printed  argument  f 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Yes. 

The  argument  is  as  follows : 

To  the  lionordble  the  memhera  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance: 

GsNTLEMKN :  Tlio  man Q fact iirers  of  wronght  iroD  and  steel  tabes  and  pipes  in  the 
United  States  be^  loave  to  request  a  revision  of  the  tariff  affecting  their  mannfaet- 
ures  as  established  by  the  Mills  bill,  aud  to  ask  also  for  a  new  classification  of  their 
products. 

The  proposed  I'.hange  will  read  as  follows: 

I.  Plain-end  boiler  tubes,  flues,  or  stays,  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  of  diameten  of 
(outride  ineasnreuient)  2^  inches,  or  less,  3  cents  per  pound. 

II.  Plain  end  boiler  tubes  or  flues  or  stays,  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  of  diameten  of 
(outside  measurement)  over  2^  inches,  2^  cents  pei' pound. 

III.  Gas,  water,  and  steam  tubes  and  all  other  classes  and  kinds  of  wrought  iron 
or  steel  tubular  goods  having  threaded,  flanged,  or  socketed  ends  (permanent  or  de- 
tached), 2  cents  per  pound. 

IV.  AH  tubular  goods  having  plain  ends — i.  «.,  no  threads,  screws,  sockets,  or 
flanges— rbhall  bo  included  in  Classes  I  and  II. 

Wo  shall  justify  the  proposed  duties  by  calling  yonr  attention,  briefly,  to  the 
growth,  magnitude,  aud  importance  of  the  industry  we  represent. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  only  eight  mills  manufacturing  wronght-iron  pipe  in  the 
•United  States,  and  these  were  located  in  the  States  of  New  Jersey',  Pennsylvania,  aud 
Illinois.  Under  the  fostering  care  of  the  American  system  of  prot-ection  the  industry 
Ihas  increased  in  the  last  ten  years  from  eight  mills  to  thirty,  scattered  through  eight 
States. 

The  annual  value  of  the  product  in  187d  was  from  115,000,000  to  $20,000,000,  and 
from  <>,000  to  8,000  hands  (men  and  boys)  were  employed.  To-day  the  value  of  the 
output  is  from  $:30,000,000  to  $40,000,000  and  the  number  of  laborers  engaged  from 
W,UOO  to  10,000. 

It  will  therefore  he  8.eon  that  there  has  been  a  growth  of  100  per  cent,  in  yalueof 
product  during  the  last  decade,  duo,  as  we  claim,  to  the  protection  afforded,  and  this 
without  injury  to  the  consumer,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show. 

During  this  period  there  has  been  a  growing  demand  for  wronght  iron  and  steel 
tubes  and  pipes,  caused  by  the  growth  of  the  country,  the  development  of  other  m«a* 
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nfactaring  interests,  and  the  creation  and  discovery  of  ne^  enterpriseSi  notably  nat* 
nral-gas  snpply  companies  and  oil  wells. 

This  active  idemand  stimulated  the  mannfactorers  to  increase  their  capacity,  and 
while  new  mills  have  been  erected  they  do  not  alone  indicate  the  growth  caneed  by 
extension  and  enlargement  of  old  plants.  At -the  present  time  the  capacity  of  work- 
inn: 'mills  is  abont  one-half  the  whole  amount,  fifteen  mills  being  idle,  having  been 
closed  because  of  too  active  ccunpetition,  the  business  proving  for  the  time  being  un- 
profitable. Since  January,  Itibd,  there  have  been  two  failures,  besides  the  suspension 
of  operations  of  three  other  large  concerns.  £ven  now,  with  fifteen  mills  running, 
the  capacity  to  produce  is  from  20  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  present 
demand. 

This  industry  is  very  wide-spread  in  its  usefulness,  as  the  out  put  of  the  mills  en« 
ters  into  various  manufactures  and  trades,  such  as  locomotives  and  steam  boilers  ol 
all  binds,  gas  and  water  mains,  buildings,  and  nearly  all  classes  of  oonstraction  work. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  may  tairly  be  estimated  at  not  less  than  $15,000,000, 
involving  a  payment  to  laborers  of  not  less  than  $4,500,000  to  $6,100,000  annually. 

This  capital  is.  of  course,  subject  to  all  the  influences  of  like  investments,  such  as 
wear  and  tear,  nnotuation  in  prices  of  raw  material,  and  active  home  competition, 
and  was  embarked  in  the  various  enterprises  in  expectation  of  all  these  influences 
and  conditions. 

The  ordinary  risks  of  business  have  been  anticipated,  and  the  mannfaoturers  have 
confidently  relied  upon  a  reasonably  stable  governmental  tariff  policy,  but  they  have 
not  expected  to  be  menaced  by  the  dangers  of  foreign  competition  induced  by  a  too 
radical  change  of  the  tariff. 

The  existing  tariff  has  furnished  substantial  protection  from  foreign  competition, 
the  home  demand  being  almost  entirely  supplied  by  home  manufacturers. 

The  class  of  goods  in  question  are  manuiaotured,  outside  of  this  country,  princi- 
pally in  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  which  countries  have  an  advantage  of  nearly 
100  per  cent,  in  cost  of  material  and  about  40  per  cent,  in  cost  of  labor.  This  state- 
ment is  very  conservative,  as  it  is  based  upon  a  comparison  with  the  cost  of  labor  and 
materials  in  Great  Britain,  whereas  in  Germany  labor  and  materials  are  even  lower 
than  in  Great  Britain.  Persons  well  informed  in  the  trade  are  bold  enough  to  affirm 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  English  manufacturers  will  be  seeking  protec- 
tion against  German  importations. 

Of  tne  16,000  laborers  employed  in  this  country,  about  75  per  cent,  can  be  classed 
as  skilled  labor.  Many  of  the  more  skillful  have  been  trained  in  their  work  fkom 
boyhood,  and  have  acquired  sufficient  means  to  obtain  comfortable  homes.  They 
are  unfitted  for  any  other  trade  or  employment,  and  if,  by  reason  of  any  dimi- 
nution in  the  demand,  they  were  forced  to  become  idle,  great  and  serious  results 
would  floAr  to  them,  and  bring  disaster  and  ruin  to  many  happy  and  contented  homes ; 
a  condition  that  could  not  be  cured  by  seeking:  other  ocoupmons  for  Which  they  are 
unfitted  and  unable  to  prepare  themselves  owing  to  want  of  skill  and  adaptability, 
and  local  and  family  ties. 

Notwithstanding  the  protection  received,  the  result  has  not  been  injurious  to  the 
consumer.  This  lact  is  conclusively  proved  by  the  fluctuation  in  prices  of  pipes  and 
tubes,  which  have  varied  according  to  the  natural  influences  of  trade. 

The  excess  of  capacity  over  the  demand,  and  the  absence  of  any  combination,  pool, 
or  trust,  have  stimulated  manufacturers  to  excel  each  other  in  the  cheapness  oi  their 
goods,  and  have  caused  a  healthy  rivalry  in  business,  the  beneflt  of  which  has  been 
enjoyed  by  the  consumer. 

This  condition  is  likely  to  continue,  as  anv  increased  demand  would  stimulate  pro- 
duotiop,  cause  the  silent  mills  to  renew  work,  and  thus  counteract  the  rise  in  prices. 

Another  and  most  important  result  of  the  protection  hitherto  enjoyed  has  been  in 
the  superior  class  of  goods  made  in  this  country. 

The  character  of  goods  made  in  Great  Britain,  where  most  foreign  pipes  and  tubes 
are  produced,  is  inferior  to  our  own,  both  in  their  crude  and  manufactured  state. 
While  the  English  make  three  distinct  grades  of  goods  for  gas,  water,  and  steam 
purposes,  grading  the  thickness,  quality,  and  perfection  of  workmanship  according  to 
the  tests  to  whicn  these  classes  of  goods  are  to  be  subjected  in  actual  use,  we  manu- 
facture one  class,  suitable  for  gas,  steam,  and  water;  and  while  it  is  true  that  our 
factor  of  safety,  where  goods  are  used  for  gas,  is  very  much  larger  than  necessity 
calls  for,  the  consumer  and  the  public  derive  the  advantage  of  this  precaution. 

It  would  therefore  result  in  ^reat  injury  to  the  public  to  mix  the  different  classes 
of  goods  either  through  the  designs  of  dishonest  merchants  or  the  carelessness  of  pur- 
chMers.  A  change  of  svstem,  so  long  and  so  favorably  established  and  Imo wn,  would 
bring  chaos  and  confusion  to  the  trade  as  well  as  loss  and  danger  to  consumers.  The 
English  and  Germans  are  noted  for  cheapness,  and  the  Americans  for  quality. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  superior  quality  of  our  pipes  and  tubes  would  afford  some 
protection  to  our  manufacturers  and  keep  their  rivals  out  of  this  market ;  but  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  advantage  in  price  is  a  greater  danger  than  advantage  ia  qual- 
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ity  is  a  proteGta<m.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  proteotion  benefits  instead  of  m- 
jnring  the  consumer  in  quality. 

Any  demoxalization  of  the  pipe  and  tube  trade  in  this  country  will  react  npon  other 
industries.  With  ns,  as  with  slmoet  i|ll  other  trades  and  arts,  there  are  many  sap- 
plying  materials,  etc.,  with  which  we  wwk. 

One  of  the  mills  represented  by  ns  (the  National  Tube  Works  Company)  itself  nan- 
nfaotores  from  50,00U  to  60,000  tons  of  iron  and  steel  by  three  or  four  diffisreni  pro- 
oesses,  all  of  which  is  consumed  in  its  own  mill. 

This  company  employs  in  this  branch  of  its  business  alone  8,000  workoMu.  It  aln 
purchases  as  much  more  material  from  other  rolline  mills  and  forges. 

While  all  rolling  mills  and  forges  are  not  dependenc  upon  the  trade  we  represent 
for  their  businesSj  the  striiw  of  steel  and  iron  used  in  pipe-makinffareof  speolalfioni 
and  size,  and  rolling  mills  aro  now  engaged  in  making  this  specialty  alone,  prodnc- 
inff  at  kMst  600,000  tons  annually,  and  employing  about  22,000  workmen.  We  might 
foUow  the  chain  further  back  and  consider  the  number  of  steel  ingots,  blooms,  and 
the  amount  of  pig-iron  necessary  to  supply  these  rolling  mills,  but  our  purpose  will 
haTO  been  accomplished  if  we  have  directed  your  attention  to  the  intimate  relation 
one  bxmnoh  of  trade  bears  to  another,  and  to  the  great  injury  that  would  resalt  tnm 
crippling  the  mann£scturo  of  one  line  of  goods,  which  in  itself,  as  oompaxed  with  the 
groat  total  of  iron  and  steel  production,  is  comparatively  insigniticant ;  hot  when 
considered  in  the  light  of  its  effeot  upon  trade  and  nppn  business,  supplies  the  differ- 
ence between  success  and  failbro.  These  interests  are  all  kindred,  and  what  affects 
one  is  sure  to  affect  the  other.  A  serious  disturbance  of  the  present  relation  mhst, 
therefore,  injure  manv  workmen  and  impair  many  millions  of  capitaL 

The  closing  of  all  the  pipe  and  tube  mills  and  kindred  rolling  mills  in  this  ooontry, 
could  such  a  contingency  arise,  would  cause  at  least  $100,000,000  of  capital  and  100,000 
workmen  to  lie  dormant  and  be  idle. 

The  proposed  tariff  and  classification  differ  from  those  in  the  existing  law,  those  in 
the  bill  now  before  you,  and  yoor  own  suggestions  as  they  have  been  conveyed  to  ns. 

A  frank  consideration  of  the  necessities  of  the  case  has  warranted  a  revision  and 
a  substantial  reduction  provided  the  classification  can  also  be  adopted.  The  language 
used  is  Justified  by  experience,  as  the  present  tariff  can  be,  and,  as  we  believe,  is 
being  evaded  by  importers. 

For  the  purposes  of  ready  comparison  we  copy  the  various  provisions: 

PRXSlfiirr  TARIFF. 

f  Boiler  tubes,  or  flues  or  stays  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  3  cents  per  pound. 
*'  Other  wronght-iron  or  steel  tubes  or  pipes,  ^  cents  per  pound.''^ 

lilT.Ti^  BILL.  • 

**  Boiler  tubes  or  other  tubes  or  flues  or  stays  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  1^  eenti  per 
pound.''    (Page  18,  lines  247,248.) 

PR0P08SD  8SKATB  BILL. 

''Boiler  tubes  or  other  tubes  or  flues  or  stays  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  2}  cents  psr 
poond." 

CUB  CLASSnnOATION. 

I.  Plain-end  boiler  tubes,  flues,  or  stays  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  of  diameteis  of 
(outside  measurement)  2|  inches  or  less,  3  cents  per  pound. 

II.  Plain-end  boiler  tubes  or  flues  or  stays  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  of  diameten  of 
(outside  measurement)  over  2i  inches,  2^^  cents  per  pound. 

III.  Gas,  water,  and  steam  tabes  and  all  other  classes  and  kinds  of  wrought-iron  or 
steel  tubular  goods  having  threaded,  flanged,  or  socketed  ends  (permanent  or  de- 
tached), 2  cents  per  pound. 

IV.  All  tubular  ffoods having  plain  ends,  4.  e.,  no  threads,  screws,  sockets,  or  flanges, 
shall  be  included  in  Classes  I  and  II. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  recommendation  we  make  has  the  merit  of  clear- 
ness and  simplicity,  although  somewhat  longer  than  any  of  the  others. 

By  a  curious  coincidence  the  word  "pipes ''  Is  entirely  omitted  from  the  Mills  bill, 
and  also  from  the  first  section  of  the  existing  law. 

So  quick  is  the  foreign  competitor  to  catch  at  these  significant  distinctions  thst 
German  inbet  have  been  imported  and  invoiced  as  pipe$,  thereby  obtaining  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  lower  duty,  and  securing  a  market  for  their  goods  at  prioes  against 
which  it  is  impossible  for  our  clients  to  compete. 
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We  have  presented  these  general  yiews  for  yonr  earnest  conddehitiony  wiiibottt 
boMeniog  you  with  a  mass  of  statlstice  and  fignres  to  Justify  our  facte ;  but  should 
yon  crave  the  coufirniatiou  we  are  prepared  to  give,  and  yonr  patience  and  strength 
will  permit  yon  to  peruse  them,  we  will  gladly  fnmish  the  data  collected  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  ns  to  present  the  viewd  herein  expressed. 

Tney  warrant  us  m  lading  down  the  following  propositions : 

I.  The  system  of  protection  in  practice  during  the  last  ten  years  has  stimalated 
the  growth  of  the  manufacture  or  wrought-iron  and  steel  pipes  and  tubes. 

n.  It  has  protected  the  home  industry  without  injury  to  the  consnmer. 

III.  Home  competition  is  now  §o  active  as  to  prevent  nnnatnral  and  artificial  prices 
and  exorbitant  profits^ 

IV.  The  addition  of  foreign  competition  would  result  in  disaster  to  our  home  mills, 
y.  We  can  not  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers. 

(a)  They  have  100  per  cent,  advantage  in  the  cost  of  material. 

(6)  The.y  have  at  least  45  per  cent,  advantage  in  cost  of  labor. 

(c)  Their  goods  are  inferior  in  quality. 

VI.  The  present  investments  in  manufacture  were  made  on  the  faith  of  protection 
and  an  expectation  of  reasonable  stability  of  the  tariff. 

yil.  The  home  consumer  has  been  benefited  by  a  natural  fluctuation  in  prices,  and 
a  superior  standard  of  goods. 

YIII.  A  radical  change  in  the  tariff  wonld  imperil  the  capital  iuTeated,  and  ioijure 
the  laborers,  whe  mua^  of  necessity,  prosper  or  suffer  according  to  the  condition  of 
trade. 

These  considerations  warrant  the  appeal  we  submit,  and  in  view  of  the  reasonable 
oonoessions  made  in  our  recommendation,  we  confidently  hope  you  will  be  Justified 
in  reporting  them  in  the  bill  to  be  proposed  by  yon  to  the  Senate. 

Bespectfolly  submitted. 

StTLLIVAN  &  CROMWEIX, 

AttOTMyBfoT  ManufaoturtTB  of  WrouahUIron  and  Steel  Titbee  and  Pipe$» 


PIGf-IRON. 

Friday,  August  24, 1888. 

Hotat  of  a  hearing  of  the  committee  on  tariff  legifllation  of  the  EASTEBV 
PIOIBOn  ASSOCIATION,  said  committee  being  composed  of  WTLLTAM 
A.  IH6HAK,  chairman  (president  of  the  BockMU  Iron  and  Coal  Company 
of  Pennsylvania,  320  Walnnt  street,  Philadelphia),  Kr.  J.  WESLEY 
PVLLMAff ,  treasurer  of  the  West  Point  Fnmaoe  Company,  Cold  Spring, 
Hew  Tork,  and  others. 

STATEMS9T  OF  WnXIAX  A.  ZVGHAX 

The  Ghaibman.  Your  particalar  interest  is  whatt 

Mr.  Ingham.  Pig-iron.  We  represent  all  the  manufaotnrers  of  pig- 
iron  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  firom  Lake  Ghamplain  down  to 
Georgia. 

1?he  Ghaibman.  And  called  what! 

Mr.  iNaHAM.  The  Eastern  Pig-Irou  Association.  I  am  the  ohairman 
of  the  committee  on  tariff  legislation. 

The  Ghaibman.  State  to  us  what  yon  desire. 

Mr.  Ingham.  The  Eastern  Pig-Irou  Association  have  not  heretofore 
asked  a  hearing  before  the  Finance  Gommittee  of  the  Senate  for  two 
reasons : 

(1)  They  deemed  the  time  inopportune  for  a  thorough  revision  of  the 
tariff.  Such  a  revision  is  imperatively  required  by  the  numerous  mis- 
constructions of  the  tariff  of  1883  on  the  part  of  the  administration,  and 
by  the  changes  in  business  which  have  taken  place  in  the  five  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  passage  of  that  law*    But  this  associa* 
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tion  prefer  ihat*  a  revision  of  the  tariff  shoald  be  made  by  the  firiends 
not  by  the  enemies  of  protection,  and  they  prefer  to  endore  the  evils 
that  we  suffer  from  at  present  in  the  hope  that  the  next  Congress  may 
have  in  both  branches  a  majority  in  favor  of  protection. 

(2)  I^  in  spite  of  their  views,  a  general  revision  should  be  nndertaken 
by  tne  Senate  committee,  and  if  the  Senate  bill,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Honse  (or  Mills)  bill,  must  go  to  a  conference  committee,  and  how  that 
would  result  we  do  not  know,  but  our  experience  in  1883,  and  the  way 
we  were  slaughtered  then  ^<  gives  us  pause."  For  these  reasons  we 
have  staid  away  from  the  sessions  of  the  committee.  If,  however,  we 
have  a  voice  in  a  tariff  bill  actually  to  become  a  law,  we  ask  that  the 
duty  on  pig-iron  be  restored  to  the  rate  prevailing  prior  to  the  acts  of 
July  14  and  December  22, 1870,  viz,  $9  per  ton.  The  present  rate  under 
the  act  of  1883  is  $6.72  per  ton.  Our  reason  for  demanding  this  ad- 
vance is  the  enormous  importation  of  pigiron  under  the  present  duty, 
which  AowB  that  it  does  not  protect  us. 

We  further  ask  that  the  manufacturers  of  bar  and  sheet  iron  be  better 
protected.  These  are  our  customers.  They  buy  our  pig-fron,  which  is  to 
them  a  raw  material,  while  to  us  it  is  a  finished  product,  and  convert  it 
into  the  innumerable  forms  adapted  for  general  use.  if  they  are  not 
protected,  no  protection  to  pig-iron  will  help  us. 

Now  they  are  not  protected.  And  here  let  us  say  that  protection  is 
not  a  question  of  percentage.  Protection,  as  we  understand  it,  is  simply 
equalizing  the  conditions  of  manufacture  between  our  own  and  foreign 
countries.  Baw  material,  interest,  and  other  charges  are  somewhat 
cheaper  abroad,  but  the  main  difference  is  the  cost  of  labor.  To  say 
that  the  reductions  of  the  Mills  bill  are  only  from  duties  of  47  per  eent 
to  duties  of  40  per  cent,  if  true  (which  is  not  the  case),  does  not  tondi 
the  question  of  protection.  As  well  one  might  say  that  a  dike  20  feet 
high  keeps  out  a  flood,  and  therefore  a  reduction  of  one-seventh  (from 
47  to  40  per  cent)  in  the  height  of  that  dike  (fh>m  20  feet  to  17  feet  2 
inches)  will  keep  it  out  in  a  moderate  and  reasonable  way.  This  would 
be  absurd,  and  the  idea  of  moderate  protection  by  a  percentage  reduc- 
tion is  no  less  absurd. 

The  duties  either  protect  us  (by  equalizing  the  advantages  of  the 
foreigner)  or  they  do  not,  and  percentage  has  nothing  to  do  with  it 
Now  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  on  the  part  of  our  customers,  the  makers 
of  bar  and  sheet  iron,  that  the  duties  under  the  act  of  1883  are  now  too 
low.  The  duty  on  tin-plate  (97  per  cent  of  iron  coated  with  3  per  cent 
of  tin)  is  absurd,  being  actually  lower  tliian  the  duty  on  the  iron.  This 
duty  arose  fh)m  a  misconstruction  of  the  law  in  Secretary  Fessenden's 
time,  and  has  been  continued  ever  since.  It  was  embodied  in  the  act 
of  1883.  It  has  killed  the  manufacture  of  tin-plate  in  this  country— 
a  manufacture  which  started  out  most  promisingly. 

The  duty  on  cotton-ties,  by  successive  administrative  decisions,  has 
been  whittled  down  to  a  mere  nothing,  and  the  Mills  bill  puts  them  on 
the  free-list 

The  steel-bloom  duty  has  ingeniously  been  construed  to  mean  some- 
thing lower  than  rails  which  are  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  manu- 
facture. So,  wire  rods  which  used  to  be  rolled  No.  6  size  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  tariff  of  1883  and  are  now  being  rolled  No.  6  size,  a 
size  unprovided  for,  and  coming  in  under  tbe  *^  not  otherwise  provided 
for"  clause  at  a  lower  rate.  There  are  hundreds  of  instances  where  tiie 
sharp  eyes  of  foreigners  have  detected  holes  in  the  wt  of  1883,  through 
which  they  creep. 
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All  this  reqniros  revision,  a  oarefal  levision,  bat  a  revision  in  the 
Interest  of  protection. 

As  we  do  not  believe  that  sach  a  revision  is  possible  by  the  present 
Congress  we  have  .abstained  from  appearing  before  yonr  committee. 

Bat  we  hope  in  the  next  Congress  that  there  willHi)e  sach  a  revision 
of  the  tariff  as  will  secore  the  home  market  to  the  home  prodaoer  for  a 
generation. 

The  Chaibman.  As  a  rale,  how  many  tons  of  ore  are  there  to  the  ton 
ofiront 

Mr.  Inghak.  It  is  variable.    It  depends  apon  the  richness  of  the  ore. 

The  Chaisman.  Where  is  yonr  fhmace  located  1 

Mr.  INOHAH.  In  Huntingdon  Connty,  Pa.,  abont  200  miles  west  of 
PhQadelphia,  near  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad. 

The  CHAiBMAif.  Abont  100  miles  west  of^Harrisbargt 

Mr.  Inoham.  Eighty-six  miled  west  of  Harrisbarg. 

The  Chairman.  Do  yoa  get  Lake  Saperior  ores  t 

Mr.  Ingham.  No^we  can  not  afford  it 

The  Chairman,  where  do  you  get  them  t 

Mr.  Ingham.  Aronnd  home. 

The  Chairman.  Do  yoa  make  good  pig-iron  t 

Mr.  Ingham.  Yes,  if  weare  careful  to  eliminate  the  phosphonis,  which 
is  the  great  "black  bear"  of  the  whole  concern. 

Senator  Hisgock.  flow  many  tons  of  ore  do  yoa  take  in  yonr  own 
iumacet 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  happened  to  go  over  that  last  week.  Our  ores  will 
average  37^  per  cent.  My  friend  Mr.  Pullman  is  an  advocate  of  Lake 
Saperior  ores.  The  Lake  Superigr  ores  are  66  per  cent.,  nearly  doable. 
Bat  then  they  are  so  far  off  and  cost  so  much  that  our  leaner  ores  are 
really  cheaper. 

I  have  a  more  detailed  statement  here,  prepared  by  one  of  our  mem- 
bers, who  is  unfortunately  not  able  to  be  present,  and  which  goes  into 
facts.  This  statement  was  prepared  by  a  member  of  our  committee  on 
tariff  legislation,  Mr.  W.  H.  Ainey,  who  is  president  of  the  Lehigh 
Iron  Company,  and' I  will  take  the  liberty  of  reading  that  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

STATEIIBHT  07  W.  E.  AIHET, 

Prmideni  of  ihe  LMgk  Inm-Ckmpamff,  AUmtewn,  Pa, 

Protection  to  American  industries,  if  it  has  an  object,  would  preserve 
our  American  markets  for  our  home  products. 

When  foreign  products  come  into  our  markets  and  ezdude  an  equal 
quantity  of  home  product,  the  effect  on  the  latter  is  the  same  whether 
it  comes  infiree  of  duty  or  only  pays  a  duty  which  enables  it  to  displace 
the  home  product. 

Hence,  the  actual  importation  of  commodities  which  can  and  ought 
to  be  made  here  furnish  Congress  at  all  times  a  safe  and  reliable  guide 
for  the  protection  of  our  American  industries. 

We  used  in  1887  of  iron  and  steel  8,230,399  tons ;  we  imported  in 
1887  of  iron  and  steel  1,783,251  tons.  Of  the  latter,  780,940  tons  were 
pig  and  scrap  iron,  and  1,002,311  tons  were  manufactured  iron  and  steel. 

We  could  and  should  have  made  every  ton  of  the  1,783,251  tons  im- 
ported, and  would  have  made  it  if  adequately  protected. 

A  consistent  and  helpful  revision  of  the  tariff  should  materially  in- 
crease many  of  the  present  rates,  which,  like  pig-iron  and  some  kinds  of 
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mannfaotared  iron  and  Bteel,  are  entirely  too  low  to  prevent  tiie  enor- 
mons  importations  of  last  year. 

The  dnty  on  wrought  scrap-iron  shonld  behigher  than  that  on  pig- 
iron.  A  ton  of  wrongbt  scrap  can  be  converted  into  refined  bar-iron  for 
materially  less  than  a  ton  of  pigiron }  and  it  requires  1^  tons  of  tbe  lat- 
ter to  eqnal  a  ton  of  wronght  scrap  in  the  yield  of  bar-iron. 

The  cost  of  prqdacing  a  ton  of  high-grade  foundry  pig-iron  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  the  furnaces  of  which  come  in  more  direct  oompelitaon 
with  the  foreign  product  than  any  others,  is  as  follows : 

Cost  of  ore  to  ton  of  iron. . .  f^.  00;  90  per  cent,  of  this  is  labor,  say »..     $7.30 

Cost  of  flax  to  ton  of  iron...      .  70 ;  alllabor  practically .70 

Cost  of  coal  to  ton  of  iron.. .    4. 30;  90  per  cent,  of  this  is  labor,  say 3w97 

Cost  of  materials ^3.00  Cost  oflabor IhffJ 

Furnace,  labor,  and  repairs  (bemg  labor  or  product  of  labor) SwOO 

Total  labor  cost 14.87 

I^ow,  the  wages  we  pay  average  more  than  twice  that  paid  in  Euope. 
The  difference,  as  shown  by  the  last  census  and  consular  reports,  is  about 
as  4  to  9.  That  proportion,  or  four-ninths  of  $14.87,  makes  the  labor 
cost  there  96.61.  Add  the  duty,  $6.72,  and  we  have  $13.33  against 
$14.87,  or  a  difference  of  $1.54  per  ton  against  us  on  cost  of  labor. 

A  furnace  plant  costing  $200,000  here  will  cost  there  only  $100,000, 
because  of  the  difference  in  cost  of  labor  and  materials  to  build  it.  Here 
it  requires  an  average  working  capital  of  $100,000,  while  $50,000  there 
will  handle  the  same  quantity  of  product  and  materials.  The  average 
rate  of  interest,  discount,  and  exchange  paid  there  is  less  than  half  that 
paid  here.  Allowing  half  difference  for  cost  of  discount,  interest,  etc., 
and  we  have  a  full  $1  per  ton  additional  against  us,  and  making  togetiier 
a  total  difference  of  $2.54  per  ton  against  us.  This  $2.54  and  duty, 
$6.72,  makes  $9.26  as  the  duty  required  to  put  our  home  producers  on 
an  equality  with  the  foreign  producer  in  our  own  home  market. 

The  reductions  iu  the  duty  on  pig-iron  from  $0  per  ton  have  been  very 
injurious  aqd  in  many  cases  disastrous.  The  first  reduction  from  $9  to 
$7  opened  our  markets  to  foreign  pig-iron,  and  forced  an  unequal  strag- 
gle with  the  foreign  producers  at  low  wages.  One  by  one  our  fomaces 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  were  forced  to  close  and 
put  out^heir  fires,  whilst  most  of  those  that  continued  the  fight  were 
driven  into  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 

It  is  therefore  earnestly  recommended  that  the  duty  on  pig-iron  be 
fixed  at  $9  per  ton  and  the  duty  on  wrought  scrap-iron  at  #11  per  ton. 

Whilst  we  do  not  ex[)ect  or  believe  that  this  will  materially  affect 
prices  here,  it  will  give  us  the  whole  market,  and  enable  the  home  pro- 
ducers to  operate  their  plants  to  their  full  capacity. 


OOHTIHUATIOn  OF  STATEMENT  OP  WIUIAM  A.  TSQtEAM. 

The  Chaibman.  Now  you  may  go  on  with  your  own  statement 

Mr.  Ingham.  Mr.  Ainey  makes  the  cost  oL  ore  to  ton  of  iron  $8.  I 
could  beat  him  on  that  at  home,  but  then  he  beats  me  on  some  other 
points.    He  makes  cost  of  flux  to  the  ton  of  iron  70  cents. 

Senator  Jones.  Where  is  that  f 

Mr.  Ingham.  On  the  Lehigh  Valley  Eailroad,  about  a  mile  below 
Allentown,  Pa. 

The  Chaibman.  The  flux  limestone  is  right  at  hand,  is  it  not! 
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Mr.  Ingham.  Oh,  yes;  the  valley  is  fall  of  it.  We  have  the  same 
thing.  Mr.  Ainey  makes  the  cost  of  coal  to  the  ton  of  iron  $4.30,  malting 
the  total  cost  of  materials  $13. 

Senator  HiscooK.  How  mach  does  it  cost  you,  say,  running  six 
months,  per  ton,  on  an  average,  considering  the  plant  and  everything 
eLsef 

Mr.  Ingham.  This  is  merely  the  valuation  of  the  material  itself.  The 
labor  in  handling  at  the  fnmace  is  what  we  call  fnrnace  labor. 

Senator  Hisgock.  Do  you  know  how  mach  it  costs  yoa  really  per 
ton  of  iron  T 

Mr.  Ingham.  Yes ;  I  know  what  it  costs  every  month,  as  nearly  as 
we  can  figure  it  out. 

Senator  HiscooK.  How  mach  is  itt 

Mr.  Ingham.  For  the  last  six  months  it  has  not  run  under  $14,  and 
it  has  run  over  $16 ;  it  varies  every  month,  because  there  are  lots  of  in- 
cidental expenses  to  come  in. 

The  Ghaibman.  From  $14  to  $16  a  ton 

Mr.  Ingham.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  iron  t 

Mr.  I>TGHAM.  Our  sjiecialty  is  gvay  forge  mill  iron  for  conversion  into 
.bar  Iron. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  up  any  Bessemer  steel?  ^ 

Mr.  Ingham.  Oh,  no ;  we  have  no  ores  that  are  suitable  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  make  foundry  iron  t 
.  Mr.  Ingham.  We  have  occasionally  tried  to  make  it  as  a  specialty, 
but  we  have  never  been  very  successful.    Two  months  ago  we  made 
foundry  iron  almost  exclusively. 

Senator  Jones.  Does  not  Mr.  Ainey's  report  make  the  iron  cost  con- 
siderably more  than  $14. 

Mr.  Ingham.  Tes;  the  material  costs  $13,  and  then  there  is  fur- 
nace labor  and  repairs,  being  laborer  products  of  labor,  $3  per  ton. 

Senator  Jones.  Making  $16. 

Mr.  Ingham.  Yes ;  that  furnace  labor  and  repairs  is  an  item  that 
varies  considerably  in  every  furnace ;  my  experience  is  that  we  might  do 
a  litttle  better  than  that,  but  I  know  a  good  many  others  that  do  not  do 
any  better.  Labor  means  the  wages  of  every  man  around  the  furnace, 
including  the  superintendent  and  clerks  in  the  office  and  everything 
else ;  and  incidentals  means  the  expenses  for  oil  and  waste,  and  lepairs 
when  anything  breaks  down,  and  all  that. 

Senator  Jones.  Belining  the  furnace  once  in  a  while  t 

Mr.  Ingham.  iNo,  that  is  not  in. 

Senator  HiSGOGK.  How  often  do  you  have  to  do  that  t 

Mr.  Ingham.  That  is  a  matter  of  accident.  If  we  are  lucky  we  do 
not  have  to  do  it  more  than  once  in  three  or  four  years,  but  if  an  acci- 
dent occurs  we  might  have  to  do  it  in  three  months  again.  That  in- 
volves an  expense  of  $3,000  to  $5,000.  If  yon  run  three  years  and  make 
30,000  tons  a  year,  an  expense  of  $3,000  or  $5,000  is  not  such  a  heavy 
percentage;  but  if  you  blow  out  in  three  months  and  only  make  a  few 
hundred  tons,  and  have  to  be  at  the  expense  of  $3,000,  that  makes  a 
pretty  heavy  charge. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  dealt  with  the  subject  as  to  how  much  a 
plant,  for  instance,  to  make  50  tons  of  iron  a  day,  would  cost? 

Mr.  Ingham.  That  is  stated  in  Mr.  Ainey's  paper. 

S&enator  HABBis..I>id.I.  uuderstaud  you  to  express  the  opinion  that 
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no  tax  upon  imports  is  protective  unless  it  be  prohibitory  f  Do  you 
mean  thatt 

Mr.  Ingham.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  mean  anything  of  the  kind. 

Senator  Habbis.  I  refer  to  that  paragraph  of  yonr  statement  where 
it  refers  to  the  Mills  bill  reducing  from  47  to  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Ingham.  You  know  perhaps  that  prices  fluctaate  fi:om  year  to 
year  and  from  day  to  day.  What  I  mean  to  say  is.  put  us  on  an  equality 
with  the  foreigner,  equalize  our  conditions,  and  tlien  if  the  price  goes 
up  here  he  will  take  advantage  of  it  and  send  in  his  goods.  He  can 
atford  to  do  that,  cutting  down  his  profits.  But  just  at  present  we  ap- 
pear to  be  at  low-water  mark.  When  steel  rails  were  fOO  a  ton  and 
pig-iron  was  $40  we  did  not  care  a  snap  for  protection ;  we  did  not 
want  it.  It  is  only  when  we  are  compelled  to  sell  at  cost  or  a  little  be- 
low in  some  c^ses,  that  we  feel  that  the  foreigner  ought  not  to  have 
the  advantage  over  us  that  he  has,  which  is  principally  in  the  matter 
of  labor,  interest,  first  cost,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  That  is  the  time 
when  he  can  force  us  out.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  prohibitory 
duty,  because  if  iron  goes  up,  as  it  did  iu  1880 — it  made  a  jump  in  two 
weeks  from  $15  to  $30  a  ton — the  foreigner  commences  pouring  his  iron 
in  at  once.  No  duty  could  keep  it  out.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
prohibitory  duty  in  such  a  case  as  that. 

i^nator  Habbis.  Do  you  think  the  Qovernmeut  could  not  absolutely 
prohibit  the  importation  of  goods  under  some  circumstances  t 

Mr.  Ingham.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Habbis.  Then  you  need  not  quibble  about  such  a  thing  as 
that. 

Mr.  Ingham.  The  Government  could  say  you  shall  not  import  English 
pig-iron  into  America.  Tou  can  absolutely  prohibit  it,  but  no  duty  will 
prohibit. 

Senator  Habbis.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  need  not  discuss  that 
matter,  because  probably  you  and  I  would  differ  very  widely. 

The  Chaibman.  There  would  probably  be  a'  shade  of  difference. 

Senator  Habbis.  Possibly.  I  think  we  could  put  a  tax  on  things 
high  enough  to  absolutely  pi'ohibit. 

Senator  Jones.  Senator  Harris  asked  you  if  you  meant  that  a  daty 
was  not  protective  if  not  prohibitory.  If  the  duty  is  not  prohibitory 
under  onlinary  circumstances,  suppose  that  the  duty  was  not  really 
enough  to  equalize  the  rates  of  wages  paid  respectively  in  this  country 
and  foreign  countries,  if  you  give  10  per  cent.,  say,  below  the  average 
rate  of  wages  in  this  country,  that  would  be  absolutely  destructive  of 
the  industry  in  this  country,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ingham.  It  would  be  for  a  time,  for  there  might  easily  be  a  set 
of  circumstances  such  that  the  foreigner  would  not  be  ready  to  supf  ly 
our  magnificent  market,  the  most  splendid  in  the  world,  and  while  be 
was  getting  ready  for  it  we  would  still  live  in  this  country,  but  as  soon 
as  he  got  ready  to  supply  the  whole  of  our  demand  he  would  shut  up 
everything  in  this  country,  even  if  the  rate  only  was  10  per  cent,  below 
the  difference  in  wages. 

Senator  Jones.  Unless  you  reduced  the  price  oi  labor  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Ingham.  You  said  10  per  cent,  difference. 

Senator  Jones.  That  would  be  destructive  of  the  industry  in  this 
country,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Ingham.  Just  as  absolutely  as  free-trade  would. 

Senator  Habbis.  Still  any  tax  imposed  upon  importation  is  enough 
as  far  as  it  goes,  is  it  itot  f 

Mr.  Ingham.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Habbis.  Does  it  not  free  yoa  from  competition  np  to  the 
iBxtent  of  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  foreigpa  cost,  and  duty  im* 
|)08edf 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  do  not  think  it  does  at  all.  Thai  is  tny  idea.  To  put 
a  case :  Suppose  it  costs  the  Englishman  $8  to  make  a  ton  of  iron ; 
that  is  about  what  they  have  been  selling  it  at  lately. 

Senator  HisoocK.  Take,  for  illustration,  tin-plate. 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  tin-plate. 

Senator  liiscooK.  There  is  a  duty  on  that. 

Mr.  Ingham.  Suppose  it  costs  the  Englishman  $8  to  make  a^tou  of 
pig  iron  and  it  costs  us  $14  to  make  a  ton  of  pig-iron.  We  have  a  daty 
of  $6.72.  Put  that  duty  down  to  $5  a  ton.  What  would  be  the  conse- 
quencet  If  we  went  down  to  prime  cost,  $14,  we  could  not  possibly 
pay  wages  and  any  kind  of  expenses.  It  seems  to  me  there  would  be 
nothing  else  to  do  but  to  shut  up  and  let  the  Englishmen  make  the  iron 
and  send  it  over  here. 

Senator  Jones.  Suppose  it  costs  the  Englishman  $8  and  costs  us 
$14  to  make  pig-iron,  taking  Senator  Harris's  proposition.  Then  sup- 
pose this  Government  put  a  duty  of  $3  on  pig-iron,  giving  us  the  privi- 
lege of  making  it  at,  say  $11,  what  is  there  to  prevent  the  Englii^hman 
from  bringing  in  for  less  than  $11  if  it  only  costs  him  $8  to  make  it, 
and  we  have  a  duty  of  $3t  I  understand  you  that  would  not  help  us 
at  all  because  we  could  not  make  any. 

Mr.  Inoham.  Understand  me.  When  t  say  we  have  brought  the 
cost  down  to.  $14, 1  mean  we  have  squeezed  everything  down  to  the, 
lowest  point  We  have  squeezed  transportation,  we  h^ve  squeezed  the 
price  of  coal,  and  everything  else,  and  the  best  we  can  do  is  $14.  I  say 
if  we  can  not  possibly  make  it  for  less  than  $14  the  Englishman  can  make 
it  for  $8  and  pay  a  duty  of  $3.  So  that  does  not  help  us  one  bit.  It  is 
simply  a  tariff  for  revenue. 

Senator  Habbis.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  this:  If  there  were  no 
duties  could  you  not  sell  your  pig-iron  for  more  than  $8  by  the  addition 
of  the  cost  of  transportation  from  the  foreign  country  f 

Mr.  Df  OHAM.  Provided  the  foreigner  could  not  make  enough  to  supply 
the  home  market. 

Senator  Habbis.  Well,  but  I  speak  of  the  fact  When  you  impose 
a  tax  of  $3  a  ton  it  does  enable  you  to  sell  at  $11  instead  of  $8  per  ton. 

Mr.  Ingham.  Yes ;  a  thing  that  cost  us  $14. 

Senator  Habbis.  Very  well.  That  is  another  phase  of  the  question. 
To  what  extent  protection  may  benefit  you  is  one  thing,  but  it  is  pro- 
tective to  the  extent  of  $3. 


Mr.  Ingham.  No:  my  contention  is- 


Senator  Harris.  Does  it  not  enable  you  to  sell  for  $3  more  than  you 
could  otherwise  sell  it  for  t    That  is  my  question. 

Mr.  Ingham.  Perhaps  it  is  well  to  go  back  to  definitions,  as  Aristotle 
says.  We  may  differ  as  to  what  protection  means.  I  mean  by  pro- 
tection that  which  protects,  and  I  contend  that  it  is  not  protection 
unless  it  enables  us  to  live. 

Senator  Jones.  In  other  words,  to  be  protective  it  must  enable  you 
to  sell. 

Mr.  Ingham.  Yes. 

Senator  Habbis.  But  you  admit  that  it  does  enable  you  to  sell  for 
$11  instead  of  $8f 

Mr.  Ingham.  But  we  do  not  have  anything  to  sell.  What  is  the  use 
of  having  the  privilege  of  selling  an  article  if  we  have  not  the  article 
to  sell  f   My  contention  is  that  if  we  can  not  make  the  article  under  $14 
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we  are  not  going  to  continue  very  long — I  have  done  it  for  a  year  some- 
times— to  make  an  article  to  sell  for  til  when  it  costs  $14  to  make  it 
We  hacl  better  stop  and  go  out  of  the  business.  Anybody  else  would 
do  that.  You  would  do  it  yourself.  If  $11  is  the  limit,  the  $3  duty  is 
simply  a  re  vendue  duty;  it  is  not  a  protective  duty  at  all.  It  does  not 
protect  us  at  all.  In  other  words,  it  is  illustrated,  as  I  stated  in  my 
writt^i  statement,  by  the  dike.  If  you  have  a  dike  high  enough  to  keei> 
the  water  out,  that  protects.  But  if  you  make  it  10  per  cent,  lower  than 
that  you  might  as  well  have  no  dike  at  all,  so  far  as  protection  is  con- 
cerned. 7he  question  of  manufacturing  is  another  tiling,  which  we  arc 
not  considering. 

The  Chaibman.  Let  me  see  if  I  correctly  get  your  idea  in  regard  to 
protection.    We  have  here  certain  conditions  as  respects  iron. 

Mr.  Ingham.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Those  items  include  chiefly  the  cost  of  labor,  trans- 
portation, interest  on  plant,  etc. 

Mr.  Ingham.  Undoubtedly. 

T^e  Chairman.  Now  you  mean  to  say  that,  taking  those  elements 
iuto  consideration,  if  you  have  a  duty  imposed  upon  the  foreign  article 
which  will  place  you  upon  equal  conditions  with  the  foreign  producer  of 
the  same  article,  giving  you  in  addition  a  small  measure  of  profit 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  am  not  talking  about  profit.  I  am  not  asking  lor 
profit.    Put  us  on  a  level. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  regard  that  as  protection  f 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  would  regard  that  as  protection. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  place  you  upon  an  exact  equaUty  with 
the  foreigner. 

Mr.  Ingham.  Certainly.  That  is  all  that  I  know  of  that  anybody 
who  is  a  protectionist  will  ask  for  protection. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  protection  t 

Mr.  Ingham.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  protection. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  The  duty  on  tin-plate  is  a  c^nt  a  pound  now.  There 
is  no  tin-plate  manufactured  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Ingham.  It  can  not  be  possibly. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Take  the  duty  on  tin-plate  as  it  stands  to-day.  Is 
not  that  an  absolute  revenue  duty  f 

Mr.  Ingham.  That  is  an  absolute  revenue  duty. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Three  hundred  thousand  tons  are  imported. 

Mr.  Ingham.  Yes;  about  that. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  On  which  duty  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  $22.40  a  ton, 
which  is  purely  revenue,  and  so  far  as  protection  is  concerned  the  ar- 
ticle might  just  as  well  be  on  the  free  list. 
>  Mr.  Ingham.  It  might,  so  far  as  protection  is  concerned. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question  or  two  in  this 
connection.  As  I  understand,  there  is  not  very  much  pig-iron  imported 
into  this  country  f 

Mr.  Ingham.  About  500,000  tons. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  'No  ;  that  is  pig-iron  and  scrap-iron  both. 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Harris.  In  connection  with  a  former  question  of  Senator 
Hiscock's,  do  you  not  mean  that  1  cent  a  pound  is  so  small  a  duty  that 
nobody  can  afford  to  avail  himself  of  such  protection  as  it  gives!  Do 
you  not  mean  that^  rather  than  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  protective  to 
the  extent  of  1  cent  a  pound  t 

Mr.  Ingham.  If  you  choose  to  put  it  in  that  form,  I  agree  with  yoo. 
Nobody  can  afford  to  avail  himself  of  such  protection. 
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Senator  Jones.  I  suppose  you  mean  it  does  not  make  any  diffei*ence 
to  a  drowning  man  whether  he  is  drowned  in  water  100  feet  deep  or 
500  feet  de€^f 

Mr.  INQHAM.  Or  2  feet,  for  that  matter. 

Senator  H arsis.  Or  1  foot,  if  yon  choose. 

Mr.  Ingham.  The  amoant  of  pig-iron  imported  in  the  calendar  year 
1887  was  467,522  tons.  The  amoant  of  scrap-iron  imported  in  the  same 
year  was  313,418  tons.  Scrap-iron  is  simply  pig-iron  in  another  form ; 
otherwise  it  is  the  same  thing  exactly. 

Senator  Hisgook.  No  ;  it  is  not  the  same  thing  at  all.  It  is  a  very 
mach  higher  state. 

Mr.  iNaHAM.  I  beg  yonr  pardon.  You  are  right  in  one  respect,  so 
far  as  wrought  scrap-iron  is  concerned. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Have  you  those  importations  before  yon,  Mr.  Dur- 
feef 

Mr.  DuRFEE.  Yes ;  but  they  do  not  agree  with  those  stated  by  Mr. 
Ingham. 

Senator  HisooOK.  Are  they  stated  there  separately  t 

Mr.  Dtjrfee.  They  are  given  in  this  book  by  the  fiscal  years.  The 
total  pig-iron  was  418,000  tons  and  261,000  tons  for  scrap-iron. 

Mr.  Inqham.  The  figures  I  have  given  are  the  figures  of  Mr.  James 
M.  Swanky  a  man  who  devotes  himself  to  iron  statistics,  and  has  a  repu- 
tation for  It  throughout  the  world.  He  is  secretary  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Association,  and  I  know  nothing  beyond  his  figures. 

Senator  HisooOK.  Your  statement  makes  the  scrap-iron  and  pig-iron 
about  the  same. 

Mr.  Ingham.  It  is  practically  the  same. 

Senator  Jones.  How  much  do  you  make  it  f 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  make  the  pig-iron  467,522  tons. 

Senator  Jones.  And  the  scrap-iron  f 

Mr.  Ingham.  Three  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  four  hundred 
and  eighteen  tons.  There  may  have  been  a  larger  importation  in  the 
last  half  of  the  year.  We  can  not  tell  about  that.  Steel  and  manufact- 
ured iron  are  stated  separately  here. 

Senator  HisooOK.  What  is  the  pig-iron  whieh  is  imported  f 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  know  its  qualities  in  general. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  I  want  to  know  where  it  is  brought  from. 

Mr.  Ingham,  a  portion  of  it  is  Scotch  foundry  pig,  which  is  made  in 
Scotland  and  was  formerly  used  very  extensively  in  this  country,  but  it 
is  going  more  and  more  out  of  use.  Then  there  is  a'  certain  amount,  I 
do  not  know  how  much,  of  Bessemer  pig  imported  for  the  manufactur- 
ing of  steel  rails. 

Senator  Hisgook.  Why  is  that  imported  t 

Mr.  Ingham.  Because  they  can  get  it  cheaper  than  at  home.  I  don't 
know  any  other  reason. 

Senator  Hisgook.  Is  there  any  other  reason  t 

Mr.  Ingham.  None  at  all.  We  make  nine- tenths  at  home  of  what  we 
want,  and  we  import  a  little.  There  is  another  grade  of  iron  which  is 
classed  as  pig-iron,  an4  I  think  improperly  so,  but  the  law  does  not 
make  any  distinction.  That  is  what  we  call  spiegeleisen.  It  is  iron 
and  manganese  combined  in  various  percentages.  Spiegeleisen  proper 
is  about  20  per  cent,  manganese. 

Senator  Hisgook.  De  you  know  what  proportion  of  spiegeleisen  is 
imported  f 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  distiuction 
made  in  the  custom-house  returns. 
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Mr.  DuRFBB.  Yes,  spiegeleisen  is  kept  separately. 

Mr.  Ingham.  The  duty  is  the  same.  I  do  not  see  why  the  custom- 
honse  should  keep  any  separate  accoont  of  it.    It  may  do  it,  however. 

Mr.  DuBFEE.  There  were  150,000  tons  of  spiegeleisen  oat  of  418,000 
tons  of  pig-iron. 

Mr.  Ingham.  That  is  about  one-third. 

The  Chairman.  Is  speigeleisen  produced  heret 

Mr.  Ingham.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Spiegeleisen  ♦ 

Mr.  Ingham.  Yes,  indeed.  Mr.  Carnegie  makes  nearly  all  that  be 
uses  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  he  get  the  ore  t 

Mr.  Ingham.  They  have  the  Crimora  mines  in  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley, where  they  get  it.  The  Cambria  Iron  Company  have  recently 
bought  some  mines  in  Arkansas,  from  which  they  expect  to  make  thm 
own  speigeleisen. 

Senator  HisoooK.  This  is  really  a  new  industry. 

Senator  Jones.  There  is  a  range  of  it  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  that 
extends  for  150  miles  from  Crimora. 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  know.    I  have  been  invited  to  go  in  and  bny  some. 

Senator  HisoocK.  Is  there  not  some  importation  of  Swedes  iron  T 

Mr.  Ingham.  No,  I  do  not  think  that  is  imported  in  the  form  of  pig. 
I  think  that  comes  in  in  the  form  of  bars,  though  I  can  not  a^y. 

Senator  Hisgook.  I  had  an  impression  that  the  importations  of  ]ng- 
iron  into  this  country  are  very  largely  classes  of  pig  that  it  is  neees^an* 
to  mix  with  our  pig,  and  as  to  which  there  is  hut  very  little  in  this 
country,  and  practically  no  spiegeleisen.  That  is  what  my  mincl  was 
drifting  to. 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Carnegie  is  now  doing  in  the  way 
of  making  spiegeleisen,  but  the  last  time  I  was  at  his  works  he  wa8 
running  a  large  turnace,.  20  feet  in  diameter  and  70  or  80  feet  high,  mak- 
ing spiegeleisen  exclusively. 

Senator  Hiscock.  One  other  thing  in  this  connection :  Take  this  scrap- 
steel  and  scrap-iron  which  is  imported  here;  do  you  know  to  whato^es 
it  is  put  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Ingham.  Icauiiot  say  anything  about  scrap-steel;  scrap-iron 
is  put  to  exactly  the  same  use  as  pig-iron. 

Senator  Hiscock.  You  do  not  know  bow  (hat  is  divided,  how  much 
is  scrs^p-iron  and  how  much  is  scrap-steel  f 

Mr.  Ingham.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Scrap-iron  and  scrap-steel  are  not  kept  separately. 

Mr.  DuBFEE.  Yes,  they  are.  It  is  most  all  scrap-iron.  There  are 
236,000  tons  of  scrap-iron  and  24,01)0  tons  of  scrap-steel. 

Mr.  Ingham.  Scrap-steel  is  mainly  formed  of  sawed-ofl;  ends  of  rails 
and  such  things  and  brought  here  and  rolled. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  in  that  statement  of  Mr.  Ainey'sthat  he 
includes  the  cost  of  transportation  of  pig-iron  to  this  country.  Why 
doe.s  he  not  include  that  as  an  element  of  cost! 

Mr,  Ingham,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  I  can  tell.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  a  very  uncertain  element.  I  have  known  it  to  be  as  low  as  1  shil- 
ling a  ton.  I  looked  in  the  reports  to-day,  and  it  is  now  6  shillings  a 
ton. 

The  Chairman.  One  dollar  and  fifty  ceAtsf 

Mr.  Ingham.  Ouo  dollar  and  titty  cents. 

Senator  Jones.  That  would  be  pretty  low. 

Mr.  Ingham,  It  is  a  very  unreliable  sort  of  thing  to  depend  uponfbr 
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protection.  I  think  6  shillings  is  rather  higher  than  usual.  The  im- 
pression I  had,  without  having  gone  over  this  thing  very  accurately, 
was  that  about  5  shillings  would  cover  the  freight. 

Senator  Harris.  You  say  it  costs  how  much  to  produce  a  ton  of  pig- 
iron  in  your  section  t  ^ 

Mr,  iNaHAM.  That  is  a  matter  that  changes  every  month.  I  never 
saw  it  two  months  exactly  alike.  But  I  can  tell  you  what  it  did  cost 
us  in  the  three  years  1882, 1883  and  1884.  It  is  not  a  thing,  Mr.  Harris, 
Uiat  you  can  foot  up  every  day  or  every  month. 

Senator  Harris.  About  whatt 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  should  say  it  ranges  from  $14  to  $16  in  my  district. 
We  have  made  it  for  less  than  $14,  and  we  have  made  it  for  over  $16. 

Senator  Harris.  Then  you  would  take  $14  as  the  minimum  and  $16 
as  the  maximum? 

Mr.  Ingham.  We  have  made  it  as  low  as  $13,  and  we  have  made  it 
as  high  as  $19.  I  would  say  an  average  of  about  $14.50  would  repre- 
sent the  working  often  to  twelve  years,  without  having  gone  over  the 
figures  at  all. 

Senator  Harris.  What  proportion  of  that  cost  is  labor  t 

Mr.  Ingham.  That  is  a  pretty  difScult  question,  but  I  think  I  can 
give  it  to  you  if  you  will  allow  me  a  little  delay  in  looking  up  the  items. 
Take  the  ore  first.  That  costs,  delivered  at  the  furnace,  about  $8  a  ton, 
as  Mr.  Ainey  says. 

Senator  Jones.  Would  it  not  be  a  fair  statement  to  say  about  the 
royalty  that  it  would  be  about  50  cents  a  ton  on  the  oret 

Mr.  Ingham.  Oh,  no.    We  do  not  pay  over  15  in  our  neighborhood. 

Senator  Jones.  How  much  per  unit  would  you  pay  as  royalty  t 

Mr.  Ingham.  We  never  paid  royalty  by  the  unit.  We  are  getting 
ores  that  will  run  about  40  to  45  per  cent,  of  iron  for  15  cents  royalty ; 
that  would  be  about  3  cents  a  unit,  would  it  notf  No,  it  would  not ;  it 
would  be  about  one-third  of  a  cent  per  unit. 

The  Chairman.  So  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  consider  that  as  much 
of  an  element. 

Mr.  Ingham.  No,  it  is  not  very  heavy.  Those  ores  that  pay  15  cents 
royalty  cost  us  in  actual  labor  about  $1.50  to  $1.7o  to  mine,  and  then 
they  cost  us  about  50  cents  to  transport  over  the  railroad.  In  Mr. 
Ainey's  statement  of  labor  he  ought  to  have  said  labor  and  transpor- 
tation. No  human  being  that  I  ever  found  can  tell  how  much  of  a 
railroad  charge  is  labor  and  how  much  is  profit,  but  the  bulk  of  it  is 
presumed  to  be  labor. 

Senator  Harris.  Have  you  not  an  accurate  or  an  approximately  ac- 
curate statement  of  cost  of  material  and  cost  of  labor  that  enter  into  a 
ton  of  pig-iron  t 

Mr.  Ingham.  No,  sir.  Why  should  we  have  t  We  know  exactly  what 
a  ton  of  pig-iron  costs  us. 

Senator  Harris.  I  supposed  you  hM. 

Mr.  Ingham.  Do  you  see  how  difficult  a  question  it  is  t  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  solve.  We  know  how  much  pigiron  costs  us,  but  how 
much  of  that  is  transportation  and  how  much  it  costs  to  mine  the  ore  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  tell.  We  know  how  much  the  royalty  is,  of 
•  course.  It  is  only  an  approximation,  and  I  have  given  you  the  best 
approximation  I  can  make.  Mr.  Ainey's  approximation  is  tolerably 
correct,  and  he  says  that  about  00  per  cent,  is  labor. 

Senator  Harris.  You  think  90  per  cent,  of  tibie  cost  of  a  ton  of  iron 
is  labor  f 
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Mr.  Ingham.  No,  sir ;  90  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  materials  for  a 
ton  of  pig-iron  delivered  at  the  furnace  is  labor. 

Senator  Harris.  Take  the  furnace  that  makes  the  pig-iron,  leaving 
out  of  view  the  other  things,  what  proportion  is  labor,  what  proportion 
is  material,  and  whtft  are  the  other  elements  of  cost  entering  into  the 
cost  of  a  ton  of  pig-iron  t 

The  Chairman.  Giving  your  materials  on  the  ground,  yon  meant 

Senator  Harris.  Yes ;  meaning  at  the  furnace.  Yon  begin  there  as 
well  as  end  there. 

Mr.  Ingham.  No^  we  begin  away  back  in  the  mines.  Do  you  want 
to  know  how  much  it  costs  us  to  put  that  material  through  the  furnace 
and  convert  it  into  iron  t 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  that  is  what  we  mean. 

Senator  Harris.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  want  to  know. 
.  Mr.  Ingham.  I  guess  it  is  about  the  same  all  over  the  world,  and  I 
do  not  believe  it  varies  very  much  from  $2.50  a  ton,  what  we  call  far- 
nace  labor.  Understand  me,  that  includes  the  compensation  of  super- 
intendent and  clerks  in  the  office  and  of  every  man  who  gets  wedges  or 
salary  around  the  furnace.  I  think  $2.50  a  ton  is  a  very  fair  average 
all  over  the  United  States. 
.   Senator  Harris.  What  is  the  association  to  wEich  you  belong! 

Mr.  Ingham.  The  Eastern  Pig-iron  Association.   . 

Senator  Harris.  Who  compose  that  association  f 

Mr.  iNiGHAM.  It  is  made  up  of  furnace  owners,  manufacturers  of  pig-- 
iron, ranging  ftt)m  Lake  Ghamplain  down  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  I 
think  the  Anniston  people  are  members  of  it.    They  were  at  one  time. 

Senator  Harris.  Does  it  include  all  the  manufacturers  of  pig-iron  io 
that  area? 

Mr.  Ingham.  East  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

Senator  Harris.  What  is  the  object  of  the  association  f 

Mr.  Ingham.  Well,  general  improvement  and  advantage  in  business. 
We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  influence  sometimes  with  railroads  in  get- 
ting them  to  make  lower  rates  for  freight.  The  interest  of  the  associa- 
tion is  for  anything  that  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  manufactoier  to  try 
to  carry  out. 

Senator  Harris.  How  is  it  bound  together — by  contract  or  agree- 
ment! 

Mr.  Ingham.  It  is  bound  together  by  the  privilege  of  subscribing 
$10  for  each  stack. 

Senator  Harris.  For  each  stack  owned  by  the  company  f 

Mr.  Ingham.  Yes.  For  instance,  the  Eockhill  Company,  to  which  I 
belong,  own  two  stacks,  and  Mr.  Pullman's  company  own  one,  and  otber 
companies  three,  four,  five  or  more. 

Senator  Harris.  Then  it  is  bound  together  by  contract,  for  the 
period  that  you  associate  yourselves  together  for.  for  the  enforcement 
of  certain  objects. 

Mr.  Ingham.  iTo,  sir ;  we  simply  associate  ourselves  together  by  pay- 
ing $10  on  each  stack. 

Senator  Harris.  For  what  purpose  do  you  associate  yourselves— 
only  for  the  privilege  of  paying  that  $10 1 

Mr.  Ingham.  For  the  common  good. 

Senator  Harris.  What  action  is  taken  by  the  association  to  promote 
the  common  good  ?  * 

Mr.  Ingham.  During  the  sessions  of  Congress  we  try  to  have  meet- 
ings every  month  to  watch  that  the  tarift'  shall  not  be  altered  to  our  in- 
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jbry;  but  if  Oonfrress  is  not  in  session  we  do  not  have  many  iiieefin^8  ; 
we  let  them  go  by  default. 

Senator  Habbis.  Does  your  association  undertake  to  regulate  in  any 
manner  the  amount  of  the  product  that  is  to  be  produced  by  t\w  va- 
rious manufacturers  f 

Mr.  Ingham.  No,  sir ;  We  are  not  so  green  as  to  undertake  anything 
of  that  kind.    It  woald  be  too  big  a  job. 

Senator  Jones.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  regulation  of  juices, 
have  you! 

Mr.  Ingham.  Not  a  thing.  I  never  heard  a  word  said  in  our  concern 
about  either  price  or  product. 

Senator  Habbis.  The  association  does  not  undertake  to  regulate  tlje 
amount  of  product  or  the  price  at  which  the  product  shall  be  put  on  the 
market! 

Mr.  Ingham.  No,  sir ;  and  if  they  did  undertake  it  they  could  not  do 
it.  Perhaps  they  might  undertake  it  if  they  thought  they  couM  do  it, 
but  they  can  not  do  it,  and  they  know  they  can  not,  and  so  they  do  uot. 

Senator  Habbis.  Can  they  not  trust  each  other? 

Mr.  Ingham.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  say  it  is  for  that  reasod,  but  tliey  do 
not  undertake  it. 

Senator  Habbis.  You  say  it  would  be  impossfble,  inasmuch  as  they 
can  not  trust  each  other,  to  come  to  any  agreement  T 

Mr.  Ingham.  It  would  be  impossible.  Suppose  in  good  faith  we 
should  impose  a  penalty  of  $100,000  for  a  violation  of  the  contract,  ami 
we  agree  to  cut  down  our  production  25  per  cent,  so  as  to  [nit  up  the 
price.  How  could  we  proceed  to  do  that  if  we  did  such  a  thiufc  ?  I 
have  two  furnaces  and  my  neighbor  has  one.  My  neighbor  vnu  not 
cut  down  his  production  25  per  cent.  He  would  have  to  have  Lie  furnace 
stop  altogether.  Neither  can  I  cut  down  my  production  25  pci'  ceiir, 
I  can  blow  out  one  furnace,  but  don't  you  see  how  utterly  impra^t^tioabte 
it  would  be  to  form  an  agreement  for  controlling  production  ? 

Senator  Habbis.  Except  to  stop. 

Mr.  Ingham.  We  can  not  stop. 

Senator  Habbis.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  stop  a  stack  ? 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  never  had  a  stop  that  did  not  involve  repairs.  Ah 
soon  as  you  stop  you  find  that  you  will  have  a  lot  of  repairs  to  inaki? 
that  will  cost  f]X>m  $5,000  to  $10,000. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  you  have  your  furnaces  sto[jpiHl 
it  is  very  difBcult  to  proceed  again  fully  in  your  manufacture  until  >Dur 
furnace  gets  slowly  heated  up  again  f 

Mr.  Ingham.  Yes  sir.  Suppose  the  iron  business  active  and  yon  bad 
one  furnace  which  you  found  necessary  to  repair,  and  you  put  tnit  thti 
fires.  You  blow  it  in  again  when  the  repairs  are  made,  and  diiv*.^  mat- 
ters as  fast  as  you  can,  but  it  is  three  months  before  you  can  get  that 
furnace  up  again  to  its  usual  production. 

Senator  Habbis.  How  long  does  it  take  after  you  have  repaired  m 
as  to  bring  it  up  to  its  full  efficiency  f 

Mr.  Ingham.  The  first  making  of  iron  can  be  done  in  about  tlire© 
days  after  the  firing  up,  but  you  can  not  drive  it  on  at  full  spt^eii  for 
several  weeks ;  you  have  got  to  go  slow. 
•Senator  Jones.  And  take  the  chance  of  having  the  furnace  crack  7 

Mr.  Ingham.  Yes.   * 

Senator  Jones.  And  have  itrelined! 

Mr.  Ingham.  Yes.  When  you  attempt  to  push  it  too  much  it  pays 
you  back  somehow  or  other. 

The  CHAiBMAlf^.  Do  you  desiri^  to  ask  anything  more,  Mr.  Harm  ! 
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Senator  Habbis.  l^o,  I  do  not  care  to  ask  anything  now. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Paliman,  you  want  to  say  something,  do  yoa 
not! 

Mr.  Pullman.  No,  sir ;  T  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  to  say. 
I  am  associated  on  the  committee  on  tariff  legislation,  and  had  some- 
thing  to  do  with  the  making  up  of  the  figures  present/ed.  If  you  cboose 
to  ask  me  questions  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  them.  I  am  connecttd 
with  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  furnace  t 

Mr.  Pullman.  At  Cold  Spring,  on  the  Hudson  Biver. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  ore  from  f 

Mr.  Pullman.  We  have  a  mixture  of  ores ;  we  get  some  from  Lake 
Champlain,  some  from  the  local  hematite  mines  near  by,  some  back  in 
the  mountains,  and  from  a  variety  of  other  sources.  Colombia  Coanty, 
N.  Y.,  was  largely  the  source  of  ore  for  our  last  blast.  We  used  chiefly 
Columbia  County  spathic  ore. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  pig  used  fort 

Mr.  Pullman.  We  make  a  small  amount  of  Bessemer  pig,  bnt  we 
found  that  the  Columbia  County  ores  were  too  high-  in  phospboras  for 
Bessemer,  and  we  made  ordinary  pig  for  foundry  and  mill  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  make  your  pig— about 
the  same  as  stated  by  Mr.  Ingham  f 

Mr.  Pullman.  I  know  this  was  under  cost  on  the  early  blasts,  the 
last  blast  that  was  made  under  certain  operations  by  the  Hudson  Kiver 
Company.  I  know  about  what  it  cost  them.  1  do  not  know  that  it  \s> 
incompetent  to  state  about  what  it  cost  them.  It  cost  them  in  excess 
of  what  they  got  for  it,  largely,  and  that  is  the  reason  they  stopped. 
It  cost  them  something  like  $18.50  a  ton,  and  the  average  price  they 
received  was  about  $15.50  to  $17.  It  was  an  unprofitable  undertakiog. 
and  they  stopped  operations  and  gave  it  up  at  a  loss. 

The  Chairman.  Tou  are  not  running  at  all  now  ? 

Mr.  Pullman.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Simply  because  you  can  not  make  good  iron  and  sell 
it  at  a  price  in  the  market  at  which  you  can  make  a  profit ;  is  that 
the  reason  ? 

Mr.  Pullman.  Yes,  sir;  we  could  not  get  cost  for  it.  We  would  be 
very  glad  to  operate  if  we  could  get  cost,  for  other  reasons,  beoiuse  u 
would  be  an  advantage  to  keep  our  works  in  operation  rather  than  to 
let  them  lie  idle.  If  they  lie  idle  the  machinery  rusts  and  runs  dowu, 
and  that  is  a  serious  matter.  The  engines,  etc.,  deteriorate  when  we 
shut  up;  we  would  always  rather  run  if  we  could  get  first  cost. 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  would  like  to  confide  to  the  committee  a  trade  secret 
which  I  hope  they  will  not  reveal.  Our  company  in  July  made  iron  at 
$15.1^6  and  sold  at  $14.30.  Of  course  we  could  not  continue  at  that 
rate. 

Senator  Jones.  Where  was  your  market  t 

Mr.  Ingham.  All  over  eastern  and  central  Pennsylvania. 

Senator  Jones.  But  iron  obtains  much  higher  prices  in  the  eastern 
market  ? 

Mr.  Ingham.  If  it  did,  we  found  by  adding  the  freight  that  we  could 
not  go  there.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  higher  price  of  iron  soW 
anywhere.  '  • 

Senator  Jones.  You  mean  this  last  July? 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  am  speaking  now  of  Gray  Forgd  iron,  what  they  call 
No.  3. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  were  to  put  up  the  duty  on  pig-iron  to  $9  a 
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ton,  of  conrse  you  appreciate  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  advance  the 
duty  upon  all  other  forms  of  iron,  would  it  uotf 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  do  not  know  the  necessity,  but  I  would  not  have  the 
slightest  objection  to  your  doing  so. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  I  mean  is,  if  we  add  $3  a  ton  to  pig-iron, 
would  it  not  necessitate  adding  a  corresponding  compensating  duty,  as 
it  were,  upon  all  higher  forms  of  iron  in  order  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  those  forms  of  iron,  and  thus  destroy  your  pig  productions  f 

Mr.  Ingham.  Yes,  using  your  word  "  corresponding,"  that  would  be 
the  case.  It  would  not  involve,  of  course,  a  proportionate  duty  on  every- 
thing,  because  there  are  some  things  that  could  be  allowed  to  stand ; 
some  things  could  very  well  be  reduced,  and  other  duties  are  entirely 
too  low  and  ought  to  be  advanced  if  the  pigiron  duties  go  up. 

The  Ghaibman.  In  other  words,  pig-iron  being  raw  material  for  manu- 
facturing iron  and  steel,  if  the  duty  was  increased  it  would  necessitate, 
in  order  to  benefit  you,  a  corresponding  readjustment! 

Mr.  Ingham.  A  disproportionate  advance  of  the  duty  on  pig-iron 
would  not  do  us  a  particle  of  good. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Senator  Hisgook.  Do  you  know  the.pig-iron  products  of  the  United 
States  of  the  last  year  f 

Mr.  Ingham.  We  have  it  here,  but  it  is  in  round  numbers,  about 
6,500,000  tons. 

Senator  Hisoock.  Seven  million  tons  against  an  importation  of 
700,000  tons.  Now,  of  that  7,000,000  tons  made  here  in  this  country 
what  proportion  is  made  by  the  manufacturers  who  sell  their  products  t 

Mr.  Pullman.  This  6,417,148  tons  is  the  exact  product  of  last  year. 
*  Mr.  Ingham.  You  mean  to  say  by  people  who  own  furnaces  only  and 
do  not  consume  their  pig-iron  f 

Senator  Hisoock.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  am  afraid  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Senator  Hisoock.  Gan  you  give  any  idea  about  the  dividing  linef 

Mr.  Ingham.  Those  who  make  the  pig-iron  for  the  market,  and  those 
who  make  it  for  their  own  use  t 

Senator  Hisoock.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ingham.  No,  sir ;  I  am  afraid  I  can  not.  The  association  we 
represent  is  composed  of  the  makers  of  pig-iron  for  sale  in  the  open 
market. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Ingham,  as  to  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  pig-iron  industries  for  the  last  year  or  two.  Have  they 
been  able  to  produce  and  make  large  or  small  profits,  as  a  rule  f 

Mr.  Ingham.  In  1887  they  did  very  well.  In  1888  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  of  them  made  their  salt. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  was  it  in  1886  or  1885,  along  there  t 

Mr.  Ingham.  In  1886  and  1885,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  those 
were  both  bad  years.  As  far  as  the  history  of  our  profits  is  concerned, 
in  1880, 1881,  and  1882  we  made  money,  in  1884,  1885,  and  1886  we  lost 
money — ^not  merely  failed  to  make  money,  but  lost  money ;  in  1887  we 
made  money,  and  in  1888,  so  far,  we  have  lost  money. 

The  Ghaibman.  Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty -seven  was  an  excep- 
tional year,  was  it  not,  on  account  of  extensive  railroad  baildingf 

Mr.  Ingham.  Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven  1  think  was  an  ac- 
tive, brisk,  good  year,  but  the  prices  were  not  at  all  high  in  that  year. 
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GAS  RETORTS  AND  FIRE-BRICK. 

Ttjesbat,  August  21, 1888. 

8TATEHEHT  OF  OEOSOE  F.  KREI8CHEE, 

Of  the  firm  of  B.  KrMoh&r  4-  SoWy  manufaeUrer  of  fire-hricks  and  day  retorU^  ofee  1:6 
.  Mangin  atreett  New  York  City, 

Senator  Hisgook.  You  are  engaged  in  the  maDafactoie  of  gas 
retorts! 

Mr.  Kbeischeb.  Tes ;  fire-brick  and  tiles. 

Senator  HiscocK.  We  will  first  take  up  the  subject  of  gas  retorts. 
How  large  an  industry  is  that  f 

Mr.  Kbeisgheb.  There  are  about  eight  to  ten  thousand  retorts  man- 
ufactured in  this  country. 

Senator  Hiscoge.  And  how  many  imported  t 

Mr.  Kreisgheb.  The  importation  during  the  last  year  has  been 
probably,  I  think,  500. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Against  8,000  manufactured  t 

Mr.  Kbeisgheb.  Against  8,000  manufactured.  Since  they  have  been 
introducing  oil  gas  the  product  has  been  reduced  probably  so  that  to- 
day 7,000  would  cover  the  production. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Is  the  importation  on  the  increaset 

Mr.  Kbeisgheb.  The  importation  is  on  the  increase  just  now;  thHt 
is,  we  have  felt  it  more  in  the  last  two  years  than  previously.  They  bail 
been  importing  them  in  small  quantities  before,  but  we  had  always  been 
able  in  some  way  to  keep  them  out  until  they  got  the  price  down  so  that 
we  had  to  let  them  in.  They  can  be  bought  on  the  other  side  for  aboat 
$8  to  $12  apiece. 

The  Chaibman.  Owing  to  the  size  or  the  quality  t 

Mr.  Kbeisgheb.  Owing  to  the  size.  The  Euroi)ean  quality  is  aboat 
the  same  as  the  American.    The  freight,  I  think,  is  about  $2.50  pnr  too. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Eight  dollars  to  $12  on  the  other  side,  and  tbe 
freight  is  about  $2.50. 

Mr.  Kbeisgheb.  Yes.  They  can  land  them  on  the  dock  in  New  York 
at  about  $10.50. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  are  they  made  ! 

Mr.  Kbeisgheb.  They  are  made  in  Glasgow,  Scotland;  Keweastie, 
England;  Stettin,  in  Germany,  and  also  in  France;  infact  they  are  made 
all  over  the  Continent  in  difi'erentcities.  Butof  course  the  worst  eneioi^ 
we  have  are  the  English  manufacturers  at  Newcastle  and  Glasgow. 
I  was  in  Glasgow  in  1882  myself,  and  went  through  the  largest  mano- 
factories  of  fire-brick  there.  At  that  time  they  offered  a  retort  for  (8. 
and  I  seriouwsly  thought  of  importing  and  giving  up  the  mannfacturiDg 
in  this  country.    It  costs  us  about  $17  to  deliver  a  retort. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  do  you  make  them  f 

Mr.  Kbeisgheb.  At  Kreischerville,  on  Staten  Island,  and  at  Wood- 
bridge,  N.  J.,  in  the  clay  district.  We  own  all  our  clay  lands,  so  that 
all  our  expense  is  labor. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  the  material  from  which  they  are  made  io  this 
country  as  good  as  that  on  the  other  side  f 

Mr.  Kbeisgheb.  Yes,  every  bit  as  good. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  material  f 
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Mr.  Kbeischeb.  Fire-clay.  It  is  burned  first,  and  ground,  and  then 
mixed.     The  work  is  done  by  hand. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  concerns  are  there  in  the  United  States 
besides  yours  I 

Mr.  Kreischer.  In  the  retort  business  ? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kreischer.  Probably  fifteen  to  eighteen  others. 
The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  located  ? 

Mr.  Kreisoher.   They  are  located  in  New  York,  Jersey  City,  I?rook^ 
lyu,  and  on  Staten  Island;  then,  going  west,  ihey  are  located  in  JSaint 
Louis,  Chicago,  and  I  think  in  Cleveland. 
The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  west  than  that  ? 
Mr.  Kreischer.  There  is  one  in  Denver,  Colo.;  that  is  the  farthest 
west  that  I  recollect  now. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  troubled  any  with  undervaluations? 

Mr.  Kreischer.  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out  about  under vahuv 
tions,  but  could  not,  not  knowing  the  vessels  in  which  they  wiTfi  im- 
ported. The  people  in  New  York  tell  me  that  if  I  can  trace  the  sliip- 
meut  I  can  get  at  the  valuation.  My  idea  is  that  there  has  been  inuler- 
valuation,  but  of  course  if  they  can  sell  it  at  $8  per  thousand  there  w  no 
object  in  undervaluing,  the  duty  is  so  small. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  way  of  putting  a  specific  duty  upon 
them  f 

Mr.  EIreischer.  Yes ;  a  specific  duty  per  piece  would  do,  or  you 
could  give  it  by  weight  also;  they  weigh  from  1,800  to  2,200  tmunda 
apiece.  They  come  over  here  either  by  weight  or  cubic  foot  measure- 
ment,  which  brings  them  probably  to  about  $2.50  apiece ;  not  over  that* 

The  Chairman.  Which  would  be  preferable,  by  weight  or  by  meas- 
urementf 

Mr.  Kreischer.  A  specific  duty  per  piece  I  should  judge  wuiild  be 
the  proper  way. 

Senator  HiscocK.  What  do  you  mean  by  piece  ? 

Mr.  EIreischer.  Per  retort.    My  judgment  would  be  $5  a  retort 

The  Chairman.  Gas  retorts  $5  each. 

Mr.  Kreischer.  Yes. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  That  would  be  almost  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
duty. 

Mr.  Kreischer.  It  would  be  at  the  low  price,  of  course.  Tjiihor  in 
Scotland,  when  I  was  there  in  1882,  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  65  ceulrtita 
$1  a  day,  and  they  actually  had  women  employed  at  20  cents  n  ilay, 
and  little  boys  at  the  same  price. 

Senator  HiscoCK.  How  much  do  you  pay  f 

Mr.  Kreischer.  Our  lowest  is  $1.25  a  day,  and  from  that  up  to  4::.r>0. 
You  might  say  the  average  would  be  about  $2.  Their  aveia^<^  w 
about  $1  a  day,  and  our  average  about  $2  a  day.  In  other  Monls, 
the  labor  is  100  per  cent,  more  in  this  country  than  on  the  other  si  tic. 
As  to  the  raw  material,  in  Glasgow  they  mine  their  coal  and  tht*ir  chiy 
right  at  the  works.  They  have  the  coal  right  there;  clay  eithc^r  ovt^r- 
lies  it  or  underlies  it,  I  have  forgotten  which.  It  costs  them  t)5  cvuts 
a  ton  to  bring  it  on  the  ground. 

The  Chairman.  What  amount  of  coal  is  required  to  make  a  r(*tortf 

Mr.  Kreischer.  If  it  is  properly  burned  it  takes  a  little  less  than  on^J- 
half  a  ton  of  coal  to  burn  a  retort. 

Senator  HiscocK.  The  commercial  name  is  gas  retorts  f 

Mr.  Kreischer.  Clay  gas  retorts.  They  used  to  be  madt?  ui"  mm 
uutil  some  twenty-five  years  ago  we  introduced  the  clay. 
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The  Chairman.  T^y  are  they  made  of  clay  now  f    Are  they  eheai^rf 

Mr.  Kreisgher.  Oh,  yes.  When  we  started  we  sold  them  at  $50 
apiece.  Iron  retorts  then  cost  $75  apiece.  Clay  retorts  will  last  longer 
than  iiron  retorts,  and  they  are  preferable;  they  are  preferable  in  even- 
way. 

Senator  HiscoCK.  What  do  yon  wish  to  say  in  reference  to  fire-brick? 

Mr.  Kreischer.  Fire-brick  can  be  bonght  in  Glasgow  from  tS  to 
$10  a  thousand.  The  freight  is  $2.50.  Taking  three  gross  tons  to  the 
thousand,  that  would  be  $7.50  a  thousand.  They  can  be  landed  here 
from  $15  to  $17.  • 

Senator  Hiscook.  How  much  do  they  cost  you  f 

Mr.  Kreisgher.  They  cost  us  about  $23.50. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  three  gross  tons  in  a  thousand  fire-brick  ? 

Mr.  Kreisgher.  Three  g^oss  tons.  Some  vary  a  little,  but  none 
weigh  less  than  6,700  pounds,  what  we  call  standard  firebrick.  If  you 
put  the  duty  on  per  thousand  they  would  make  them  so  as  to  weigh 
more.    I  think  the  duty  ought  to  be  per  ton  of  fire-brick. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  IIow  much  would  you  suggest  ? 

Mr.  Kreisgher.  Of  course  I  sliouUl  not  want  it  too  high,  but  1 
should  think  $4  per  thousand  would  be  fair. 

The  Chairman.  1  thought  you  said  to  put  the  duty  on  per  ton  wonld 
be  the  best  way. 

Mr.  Kreisgher.  The  Senator  asked  me  how  much  I  would  like  per 
thousand. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  How  much  per  ton! 

Mr.  Kreisgher.  Say  $1.33  per  ton. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  I  suppose,  so  far  as  labor  and  all  that  are  con- 
cerned, there  are  the  same  facts  to  be  stated  in  reference  to  fire-brick 
that  there  are  in  reference  to  gas  retorts  ? 

Mr.  Kreisgher.  The  same  things.  It  is  all  labor  from  the  beginning 
of  the  thing  up  to  the  delivery  of  the  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  also  true  as  to  the  fUel  you  usef  You  use 
coal! 

Mr.  Kreisgher.  We  use  coal.  The  coal  costs  us  $4  as  against  63 
cents  in  England. 

The  Chairman.  What  amount  of  coal  is  used  f 

Mr.  Kreisgher.  That  varies.    We  use  about  half  a  ton  per  thousand. 


SHEET-IRON  AND  TIN-PLATE. 

Tuesday,  August  21, 1888. 

KnniTES  OF  A  HEARIFG  OF  BEPBESEHTATIVES  OF  THE  SHEET- 
lEOK  AHD  TIHPLATE  DTDUSTBT. 

The  following-named  gentlemen  were  present:  Hon.  James  Buch- 
anan, member  of  Congress  from  New  tfersey;  W.  0.  Cronemeyer, 
chairman  of  the  United  States  Iron  and  Tin-Plate  Company,  of  Densm- 
ler,  Allegheny  County,  Pa.;  W.  E.  Whitaker,  of  West  Virginia;  J.  It 
Bingham,  Marshalltown,  Del.;  Marshall  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia: 
Charles  Gilpin,  of  W.  D.  Wood  &  Co.,  of  Pittfiburgh ;  Shoenberger  & 
Co.,  of  Pittsburgh ;  Caiionsburg  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Falcon  Iron 
and  Nail  Company,  of  Phillipsburgh,  N.  J. ;  MahoiiingYalley  Iron  Com- 
pany, of  Youngstowu,  and  the  McCullough  Iron  Company. 
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8TATEMEVT  OF  HON.  JAMES  BVC^kHAH. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Mr.  Ohairman,  on  consultation  with  these  gentlemen 
who  are  present,  I  wonld  like  to  oconpy  a  few  moments  of  the  com- 
mittee's time.  I  shall  have  to  be  somewhat  hurried  because  I  have  to 
go  elsewhere. 

Meeting  some  of  these  gentlemen  and  getting  into  conversation  with 
them,  I  remarked  to  them  that  I  represeuted  in  my  district  a  large 
consamption  of  tin-plate,  and  that  I  did  not  believe  our  people,  as  con- 
sumers, desired  any  reduction  of  the  taritf  on  tin-plates,  or  to  have 
them  put  on  the  free  list,  and  that  to  make  certain  of  that  I  would  tele- 
graph. So  I  at  ODce  telegraphed  to  the  superintendent  of  the  packing 
factory  of  Thurber,  Whyland  &  Co.,  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  as  follows: . 

Do  yon  favor  redaction  on  tin-plate,  or  increase  f    Pleaae  answer. 

James  Buchanan. 

I  will  say  that  Thurber,  Whyland  &  Co.  have  a  very  large  pack- 
ing establishment,  perhaps  the  largest  establishment  of  that  kind  in 
the  world,  at  Morristown,  in  my  district.  In  answer  to  my  telegram  I 
received  tiie  following: 

MOORBSTOWN,  N.  J.,  AuguBi  20,  1888. 
Hon.  Jab.  Buchanan, 

Hau9e  of  Bepre$eiitatwe8 : 
I  am  a  fhll-blooded  protectionist  and  favor  a  high  tariff.    Don't  belieye  in  reducing 
the  tariff  on  tin  any  more  than  on  anything  else.    It  wonld  not  be  consistent. 

Jones  Tkrkbs. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  He  does  not  qnite  answer  your  question. 
Mr.  BT7GHANAI7.  I  have  given  you  all  he  says  in  his  telegram.    This 
morning  I  received  the  following  letter  from  him : 

MOORESTOWN,  N.  J.,  August  20,  1;<88. 
Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  yonr  dispatch,  and  replied  to  it. 
It  is  a  jplausible  thins  that  by  the  redaction  of  the  tariff  on  tin  packers  of  canned 
goods  might  be  benefited  somewhat,  bnt  then  some  one  else  would  suffer.     We 
have  tin  mines  in  this  country ,  and  they  should  be  developed. 

In  the  matter  of  tariff  we  mast  be  consistent,  not  advocate  a  redaction  because  it 
might  slightly  benefit  one  industry  and  Jeopardize  another.  I  am  in  favor  of  keeping 
the  tariff  on  tin  where  it  is. 

•  ••*•« 

I  am  an  American  first,  last,  and  all  the  time.      I  favor  protection  for  all  American 
Indnstnes.    The  American  laborer  is  more  to  me  than  the  English  or  French,  and  1 
want  to  see  him  prosper,  and  he  can  not  prosper  unless  protected  from  the  laber  of 
Europe.     My  corOitry  and  my  conntrymen  come  first,  others  afterwards. 
Reepectfnlly, 

Jones  Ybrkbs. 
Hon.  Jamxs  Buchanan. 

That  is  all  I  wish  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Qnay  told  me  that  there  wonld  be  several 
gentlemen  here  present  this  morning  who  desired  to  have  a  hearing  in 
regard  to  the  matter  of  tin-plates.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  anything 
in  the  way  of  information  that  yon  gentlemen  may  have  to  impart  npou 
that  subject. 
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8TATEHEHT  OF  E.  P.  WILLIAKS, 

Sheet'ir<m  fnanuf€iciurer,  a  reaideniof  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  tUnng  huHneaa  in  New  York  Citif. 

The  Chairman.  Do  yon  mannfactare  in  New  York  City  f 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir ;  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh,  at  Demmler, 
Allegheny  Co.,  Pa. 

We  appear  before  you  to-day  in  behalf  of  the  sheet-iron  and  sheet- 
steel  industry  of  the  United  States,  at  present  curtailed  and  almost  par- 
alyzed by  the  rninons  competion  to  which  it  is  subjected,  because  of  the 
action  of  the  United  States  Government  in  treating  tinned  and  leaded 
sheet-iron  makjng  as  a  tin  industry,  and  admitting  the^e  competing 
British  products  at  non-protective  rates  of  duty. 

The  result  is  that  out  of  over  400,000.  tons  of  sheet-iron  used  in  the 
United  States  last  year,  more  than  three-fourths  were  furnished  by 
British  makers  of  so-called  "tin-plates"  and  "terne-plates.^' 

Tin-plates  are  sheet^iron  or  soft-steel  sheets,  varying  from  No.  22  to 
No.  35  W,  G.J  which  are  acid  cleaned,  and  then  coated  with  a  thin  facing 
of  tin.    About  95  per  cent,  of  the  article  is  either  iron  or  soft  steel. 

Terne-plates  are  the  same,  except  the  coating  is  chiefly  lead,  with  a 
small  mixture  of  tin. 

Tin-plates  are  bright,  and  are  used  to  make  utensils  and  for  canning. 

Terne-plates  are  used  for  roofing,  and  compete  with  American  black 
and  galvaniz  ed  sheet-iron  and  with  slate  and  other  American  prodac- 
tions. 

The  demand  for  American  sheet-iron  and  for  slate,  etc.,  has  been 
and  now  is  seriously  reduced  by  these  competing  British  products, 
because  of  inconsistent  duties.  Since  1864  the  duties  on  British  tin  and 
terne  plates  have  varied  from  16  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  1.1  cents  per 
pound  specific.  ^ 

The  tariff  act^of  1864  fixed  the  duty  at  2  j  cents  per  pound,  the  same 
as  on  galvanized  sheets,  but  it  was  nullified  by  a  Treasury  Department 
ruling  in  1865,  admitting  both  tinned  and  leaded  sheets  of  iron  as  tin 
in  sheets,  the  most  inexcusable  and  costly  decision  on  record. 

At  no  time  have  the  duties  been  protective,  nor  even  so  high  as  have 
been  fixed  upon  common  black  sheet-iron  of  the  same  thickness ;  there- 
fore, by  unfair  governmental  discrimination,  making  tinned  and  leaded 
sheet-iron  has  been  practically  fr^rbidden  to  the  American  people.  It  has 
been  attempted  repeatedly,  and  the  products  successfully  made,  but  at  a 
loss,  because  rates  of  wages  control  cost  and  are  higher  here  than  in 
Europe. 

The  industry  has  thus  been  throttled  in  the  United  States,  and  within 
twenty-five  years  British  manufacturers  have  made  for  the  United  States 
over  7,000,000,000  pounds,  for  which  they  have  taken  from  the  American 
people  nearly  $300,000,000  of  the  wealth  they  have  derived  from  other 
industries  protected. 

About  $78,000,000  duties  have  been  paid  into  the  United  States 
Treasury  meanwhile,  but  it  was  all  collected  at  once  from  American 
consumers  in  the  prices  fixed  by  importers  for  them  to  pay. 

When  duties  are  insufficient  to  stimulate  and  sustain  a  home  produc- 
tion and  competition  it  is  certain  that  the  non-protective  duty  and  large 
profits  are  easily  obtained  by  foreign  makers  and  by  their  importing 
allies.  Nor  can  American  consumers  hold  manufacturers  in  Great 
Britain  resj)ousible"  tor  poor  quality,  acid  corrosion,  or  lack  of  proper 
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coating.  They  are  in  the  hands  of  a  few  importers,  or  middle  men  act- 
ing as  irresponsible  brokers,  who  sell  on  ^<  brands''  and  indefinite 
"  grades"  at  the  buyer's  risk  practically. 

American  manufacturers  would  be  within  reach  and  could  be  held 
directly  responsible — this  would  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  Amer- 
ican consumers.  Of  these  tnisuamed  products  over  636,000,000  pounds — 
318,000  tons — were  imported  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  ending  July  1, 
1888,  showing  the  intolerable  injustice  inflicted  upon  sheet-iron  makers. 
Over  $19,000,000  in  gold  were  sent  to  Europe  to  pay  for  them,  but 
American  consumers  have  paid  at  least  $30,000,000  to  $35,000,000,  in- 
cluding the  revenue-only  duty,  importers'  and  jobbers'  profits,  and 
freights  and  insurance  to  British  steam-ship  and  insarance  companies. 

If  made  in  the  United  States  it  would  have  sustained  immense  Amer- 
ican industries  as  follows,  viz : 

Pour  hundred  thousand  tons  of  pigiron ;  1,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore ; 
400,000  tons  of  limestone ;  1 ,000,000  tons  of  coal ;  100  mills  and  tinning 
works,  each  with  over  3,000  tons  annual  capacity;  100,000  laborers  en- 
gaged as  miners,  iron  furnace  and  mill  operatives,  tinners,  bozers,  rail- 
road employ^,  clerks,  etc. ;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
mining  machinery,  .engines  and  boilers  and  supplies,  such  as  powder, 
tool-steel,  picks,  shovels,  etc.,  annually ;  increased  railroad  transporta- 
tion of  the  iron  ore,  coal,  limestone,  pig-iron,  steel  blooms,  tools,  pow- 
der, oil,  etc.,  from  point  to  point  where  made  and  used ;  the  consump- 
tion of  a  very  large  amount  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  construction  of  new 
works  in  the  United  States;  an  important  aggregate  increase  of  the 
home  market  for  tin-ware  and  canned  goods,  products  ol'  the  farm  and 
of  workshops  of  those  engaged  in  furnishing  supplies  for  individual  and 
family  consumption  or  use.;  an  enlarged  demand  for  the  services  of  ar- 
tisans and  professional  men  of  every  class  of  those  who,  by  the  nature 
of  their  occupatious,  are  absolutely  protected  from  a  competition  by 
foreigners  residing  abroad. 

American  architects  and  artisans,  lawyers,  doctors,  newspaper  pub- 
lishers, etc,  derive  no  patronage  whatever  from  the  tin  and  terne  plate 
industry  located  in  Wales.  If  transferred  to  the  United  Statues,  where 
at  least  three-fourths  of  these  British  products  are  consumed,  they 
wojald  necessarily  derive  an  immense  amount  of  business  both  direct 
and  indirect. 

Ganners  and  packers  of  oil,  food,  and  other  materials  can  not  reason- 
ably ask  to  be  granted  exceptional  conditions  (a  90  per  cent,  rebate  of 
duty  is  already  granted  to  them  on  export  business).  Es))ecially  should 
they  be  refused  if  they  selfishly  demand  the  suppression  of  an  equally 
important  industry,  as  natural  to  our  soil  and  capabilities. 

They  can  not  honestly  claim  that  their  products  would  cost  more  to 
consumers  if  tin  plates  are  equitably  protected  by  a  duty  of  not  less 
than  2^  cents  per  pound.  ^ 

One  pound  of  tin  plates  will  make  nearly  three  ordinary  1  quart 
fruit  cans.  If  the  additional  duty  asked  for  should  all  be  added  it 
could  not  equal  more  than  one- third  to  one- half  of  1  cent  on  a  quart  can 
of  firuit  or  vegetables — a  mere  bagatelle. 

Will  any  man  stand  up  here  and  say  he  believes  an  insignificant  dif- 
ference of  this  kind  would  seriously  injure  or  at  all  affect  the  prosperity 
of  our  canning  industries,  or  create  an  appreciable  tax  on  users  of  canned 
goods!  Would  not  the  rapid  development  of  an  additional  Amer- 
ican manufacturing  industry  that  would  soon  reach  immense  propor- 
tions, add  much  to  their  home  market  for  canned  goods! 
66  TAR 
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And  how  about  tin- ware  manufacturers  ?  Would  they  be  hurt  t  The 
shrewdest  of  them  know  better,  and  in  1883  many  of  them  enthusiasti- 
cally petitioned  for  2^ 'cents  per  pound  duty,  which  was  then  refused 
by  a  Congress  now  seen  to  have  been  blind  to  the  national  weliieu^, 
which  passed  a  law  to  reduce  revenues,  but  had  just  the  opposite  resalt ; 
and  intended  to  stimulate  business  and  improve  the  condition  of  our 
laboring  people,  but  which  has  done  much  to  prostrate  the  industries  it 
dealt  with  chiefly,  throwing  thousands  of  willing  American  workers  into 
idleness  and  penury,  besides  causing  a  needless  exportation  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  national  wealth. 

One  pound  of  tin-plate  makes  four  ordinary  1-pint  tin  cups,  such  as 
are  in  common  use;  ninety-three  one  hundredths  of  a  pound  of  tin  platets 
makes  a  regular  size  tin  coffee-pot ;  one  pound  of  tiu  plates  makes  a 
workman's  ordinary  tin  dinner  pail  or  kettle. 

If  the  whole  of  the  extra  duty  asked  for  should  be  added  to  their 
cost,  it  would  therefore  be  about  one-fourth  of  a  cent  on  a  tin  cup,  1 
cent  on  a  coffee-pot,  and  about  1^  cents  on  a  dinner  kettle. 

Now,  will  you  say  that  these  petty  differences  justify  legislation 
prostrating  and  curtailing  American  industries  in  mining  and  mana- 
facturing,  involving  many  millions  of  dollars,  possibly,  of  wealth  prodac- 
tion  annually  in  the  United  States?  Tin-ware  makers'  and  canners' 
prices  vary  more  than  these  differences  all  the  time,  depending  ou 
their  facilities  or  reputation. 

But,  gentlemen,  the  consumers  of  tin  and  terne  plates  would  not  have 
to  pay  the  extra  duty.  It  is  a  well-known  fact' that  making  tin  and 
terne  plates  for  Americans  is  an  exceptionally  profitable  iron  and  steel 
industry  in  Great  Britain.  We  buy  more  than  than  three-fourths  of  the 
total  British  product. 

They  can  and  will  make  a  reduction  of  prices  when  necessar^^,  and 
will  then  pay  a  part  of  their  profits  now;  pocketed  into  the  United  States 
Treasury,  until  American  makers  deprive  them  of  the  business  by  a 
cheapening  competition  and  the  help  of  our  own  new  inventions,  etc 
Meanwhile,  British  makers  will  also  be  forced  to  furnish  better  qualities, 
with  the  sulphuric  acid  properly  removed  and  heavier  coated,  for  the 
money  they  will  get.  International  and  domestic  competition  will  nec- 
essarily result  in  lower  prices  abroad  and  better  plates.  Tin- ware 
manufacturers  and  canners  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  better  mate- 
rials, made  to  accurate  dimensions  as  wanted,  at  less  cost  during  the 
coming  years,  and  also  by  an  enlarged  home  market  for  themselves. 

They  all  know  their  best  markets  are  where  American  mining  and 
manufacturing  employ  large  bodies  of  consumers. 

The  peo])le  will  get  sweeter  and  cleaner  canned  goods  and  better  tin- 
ware, and  our  roofs  will  be  covered  with  the  products  of  American  labor 
and  ingenuity,  as  they  ought  to  be. 

Why  should  Ainerican  lead  producers  and  iron  and  steel  makers  be 
sacrificed  by  a  non-protective  rate  of  duty  on  lead-coated  iron  roofing 
sheets  f  They  are  called  "  terne- plates"  by  the  English  for  ambiguity. 
They  are  simply  lead-coated  sheet-iron  about  the  san^e  thickness  a8 
sheet-iron  used  to  make  stove-pipe,  drip-pans,  etc.,  with  a  very  little  tin 
in  the  lead  coating. 

These  British  makers  of  tinned  and  leaded  sheet-iron  have  been  for 
twenty-five  years  growing  and  thriving  on  what  has  been  practically  a 
subsidy  gi'anted  to  them  by  the  American  Government,  an  exceptional 
favor  in  the  shape  of  a  non-protective  rate  of  duty,  by  which  they  have 
been  kept  absolutely  secure  in  a  monopoly  of  one  of  the  most  important 
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branches  of  iron  and  steel  mannfactnre,  famishing  the  wants  of  indi- 
vidual American  citizens  forced  to  buy  of  thetn. 

It  is  a  shameful  disgrace  to  our  intelligence  as  a  people  that  we 
should  remain  dependent  on  our  worst  commercial  rival  and  enemy  for 
the  materials  we  use  to  make  kitchen  utensils,  have  our  food  carried  in, 
aud  our  houses  roofed  with. 

American  pride  and  manhood  revolt  at  this  needless  folly.  It  is  purely 
a  governmental  outrage,  for  which  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
Congressmen  appear  to  have  been  equally  guilty.  If  this  is  a  '<  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,"  why  are  we 
compelled  to  go  to  Europe  for  those  products  by  a  law  inconsistent 
with  the  general  policy  and  practice  of  the  Government  ?  We  ask  fair- 
ness, justice,  nothing  more.  Let  Uiis  long-standing  abuse  be  removed. 
It  is  as  easy  to  cover  sheet-iron  with  tin  or  lead  as  it  is  to  galvanjze  it 
with  zinc.  Our  customers'  tin  articles  they  make  from  our  black  sheets. 
Axe  we  to  be  insulted  by  our  Government  basing  legislation  upon  the 
false  statements  of  our  enemies  that  we  are  not  able  to  make  tin-plates  T 
Block-tin  is  as  cheap  in  the  United  States  as  in  Great  Britain,  being 
free  of  duty.  This  fact  will,  however,  deter  the  development  of  our 
American  mining  of  tin  ores  discovered  in  Georgia,  Maine,  Dakota,  and 
Arizona,  as  reported.  A  protective  duty  ought  to  be  placed  on  block- 
tin  by  encouraging  and  enabling  a  development  of  tin  pr6duction  in 
the  United  States.  We  use  about  25,000,000  pounds  annually,  and  our 
consumption  would  be  more  than  doubled  by  the  production  here  of  our 
own  tin  and  teme  plates,  5  per  cent,  of  636,000,000  pounds  being  about 
32,000,000  pounds  of  tin  required. 

The  opportunity  is  now  presented  for  members  of  Gongress  to  unite  as 
one  man  to  promote  a  development  of  these  twin  industries  in  the  United 
States,  viz,  tin  mining  and  smelting  and  tin  and  teme  plate  making, 
creating  also  a  home  market  for  lead  now  obtained  in  mining  more  pre- 
cious metals  at  minimum  cost. 

Fernando  Wood  was  fair  and  manly  and  patriotic  enough  to  place 
tin  and  teme  plates  where  they  belong  as  sheet-iron  in  his  defeated 
tariff  bill,  and  Samuel  J.  Bandall  has  been  equally  honorable.  A  very 
large  majority  of  the  American  people  of  both  parties  believe  in  fair  play, 
justify  protective  duties  to  develop  industries,  and  denounce  favoritism 
and  discriminations  in  favor  of  established  industries  which  ask  priv- 
ileges injurious  to  the  common  welfare.  Foreign  trusts  and  syndicates 
are  attempting  to  cx)ntrol  the  world's  supply  of  these  articles,  of  which 
the  American  people  are  the  largest  consumers,  and  prices  will  be  ad- 
vanced if  protection  is  refused.  If  a  home  competition  is  stimulated 
now,  we  will  hereafter  become  independent  and  safe  against  piratical 
attacks  by  foreigners. 
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A  Government  Hn-plate  outrage^Offidal  record  of  BritUh  '*iin^'  and  *'toni«^'  plaU» 
imported  hy  the  United  States  under  **  revenue  only  "  dutiee — Proetratmg  the  Jminoam 
sheet-iron  makers. 


Yean. 


Weight   1 1 
ponods. 


Foreign  val- 
ues. 


Rateofdijty,         id^tT"*"^ 


1864.. 
1865.. 
1866.. 
1867.. 
1868.. 
1869  . 
1870.. 
1871.. 
1872.. 
1873.. 
1873.. 
1874. . 
1875.. 
1875.. 
1876.. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878  . 
1879.. 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1886.. 
1886.. 
1887.. 
1888.. 


73.206,884 
64,419,897 
113, 588, 144 
110, 733, 952 
116. 000, 000 
171. 844, 288 
149, 312, 800 
174, 274,  576 
181. 174. 224 
3, 462,  560 
204,  352, 612 

174. 032. 320 
01, 381. 528 
81,165,646 

1,063,888 
196, 863. 612 
222, 307,  980 
242. 646. 871 
278,544,822 
3H0.435,844 
377,072,728 
439.746.895 
453, 724, 126 

527. 881. 321 
605,559,076 
574,  098. 405 
570, 643, 389 
635, 827. 963 


7, 093, 365, 152 


94,197,706.00 
2, 795, 438. 00 
6, 167, 390. 00 
6, 276, 13a  78 
6.893.072.07 
8, 565, 4.32.  56 
7.628,871.61 
9, 490, 77a  64 
10,736,906.50 
219, 70a  00 
15, 686. 738. 82 
13, 322. 976. 14 
7, 480, 506. 46 
5.077,122.30 
63,434.00 
10, 163. 368. 87 
9, 818, 069. 69 
9, 893, 639. 61 
10, 248, 720. 34 
16. 524.  590. 19 
14.641.057.87 
16. 560, 834. 64 
16, 688, 276. 67 
18,931,072.70 
16  610, 104. 66 
17,719,957.12 
16.883,813.96 
19,033,934.00 


25peroent., 

...do , 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


298,310.655.07 


...do 

...do 

...do 

15per  oent , 

ll!do!i;!!'""'!"* 

1.1  cents  per  pound 

16  percent 

1.1  oentsperponnd. 

...do 

...do , 

...do 

...do... , 

...do..... 

..do 

...do 

1  cent  per  pound ... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


..., 


$1,049. 43&SS 

608,89&25 
1,541. 817. ») 
1«5«3.««.73 
l«723,S6e.«i 
2, 141,358. 14 
1,007. 217.  i« 

5.  372, 694. 67 
2,684,S&« 

54,92T.«& 
S;  353,010.1^ 
I.90B,44«.4S 
1,122, 9881;: 

0,515l1« 
8,165.499.61 
2,445.387.7% 
2, 099,  U&  55 
8. 063. 992.  $t 
4,003.794.22 
4,f47.799.96 
4,837.215.85 
4,900,965.3* 
5^278^813  21 
6.066,S0i.?ii 
5, 740, 984. 95 

6.  706. 433. 87 
6,368,209.00 

76,«36.8e.^ 


At  American  valaes  to  consamers  tiie318,000  tons  imported  last  year 
represent  an  industry  of  over  $30,000,000,  suppresiied  and  forbidd^  by 
*'  revenue  only  ^  duties  on  so-called  "  tin  ^  and  "  teme''  plates. 

This  has  come  to  be  a  question  which  involves  not  only  the  existence 
or  prosperity  of  an  established  industry,  but  also  the  upbuilding  of  a 
new  industry.  Are  we  not  entitled  in  fairness  to  a  protective  duty 
upon  tin-plates  to  develop  this  industry  1 

If  you  consider  sheet-iron  making  as  an  established  industry,  are  we 
not  entitled  to  relief  from  a  piratical  foreign  competition  built  up  by 
American  legislation  by  which  we  are  deprived  of  three-fourths  of  oar 
American  market  f 

The  *' revenue  only"  duty  has  not  permitted  tin-plate  making  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  nou  existence  of  the  indus^  (contrarv  to  the 
ideas  of  George  Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson)  is  now  made  the 
excuse  for  no  duty  at  all  in  the  Mills  bill,  both  being  ruinous  to  Amer- 
ican sheet-iron  makers. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Your  closing  remark  about  the  Mills  bill  and 
leaving  the  duty  as  it  is  led  me  to  think  you  consider  either  equally 
prejudicial  to  your  interest. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  Mills  bill  would  knock  our  sheet-iron  mills  into 
silence.    We  now  have  only  a  remnant  of  the  business  left. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  want  your  opinion. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  hardly  an  opinion.    It  is  a  condition. 

The  Ohaibman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  difference  between  the 
Mills  bill  and  the  present  law  as  regards  tin-plate  is  a  matter  of  no  mo- 
ment? 

Mr.  Williams.  Ko,  sir;  I  said  we  are  only  left  with  a  remnant  of  the 
business.    The  duty  is  1  cent  per  pound,  but  if  you  take  off  that  I  cent 
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a  x>oand,  a  large  part  of  tbe  basiness  we  are  now  able  to  hold  will  be 
taken  away  from  ns. 

Senator  HiscooK.  That  is,  if  tin-plates  are  free  you  would  be  driven 
oat  of  the  market  by  a  product  which  would  interfere  with  your  sheet- 
iron! 

Mr,  Williams.  Not  right  away. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  understood  your  argument  to  be  that  you  would 
be  very  little  worse  off  under  free  trade  than  now.    Is  that  so  f 

Mr.  Williams.  I  say  that  is  not  so.  My  answer  was  ambiguous.  I 
did  not  say  that,  but  what  I  say  is  that  if  the  duty  is  taken  entirely  off, 
the  Mills  bill  would  leave  us  without  the  revenue  duty,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent would  enable  the  foreign  manufacturers  to  take  away  certain  lines 
of  business  which  we  are  now  able  to  hold,  which  would  stop  some  mills, 
aod  cripple  all  seriously. 

The  Gh AIBMAN.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  proportions  between  terne- 
plates  and  tin-plates? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir;  they  are  not  kept  separately. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  subdivided  in  the  trade  f 

Mr.  Williams.  I  don^t  know,  sir.  The.  trade  could  do  so,  but  the 
United  States  Government  does  not,  and  of  course  we  can  not  go  to 
importers,  our  enemies,  to  get  information  of  this  kind. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  is  heavy  roofing 
tin  and  what  is  light  tin-plates f 

Mr.  Williams.  We  have  no  facilities  for  obtaining  that  kind  of  in- 
formation. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  say  this  tin  is  imported  between  22  and  35  wire 
gauge. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes ;  chiefly  between  22  and  32  wire  gauge. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  gauge  of  tiurplate  is  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  those  utensils  which  you  have  presented  to  us  as  exhibits  f 

Mr.  Williams.  For  instance,  here  are  two  bread-pans  which  compete 
with  our  American  iron  bread-pans.  This  heavy  pan  the  retailer  gets 
20  cents  for;  here  is  another  that  he  gets  9  cents  for.  The  heavy  one 
is  about  the  same  as  our  black  pan,  27  or  28  gauge,  I  should  say.  The 
light  pan  is  made  from  about  No.  30  wire  gauge  tin-plate  or  lighter. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  are  those  tin  cans  made  of? 

Mr.  Williams.  Those  are  made  of  30  gauge,  what  they  call  "I.  G.'^ 
Importers  sell  tin-plates  by  figures  and  letters  rather  than  by  gauges. 
That  is  another  one  of  the  confusing  features  of  the  tin-plate  business. 
They  do  not  call  them  gauges,  but  designate  them  <'l.  C."  and  ^^l.  X." 
and  '^l.  XX.,"  so  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter ^or  you  to  tell  what  you 
want. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  that  coffee-pot  f 

Mr.  Williams.  About  28  gauge.  It  is  a  pretty  heavy  gauge.  It  is 
about  "I.  X." 

The  Ghaibman.  You  say  that  all  this  material  comes  in  between  22 
and  35  wire  gauge  f 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  chiefly. 

The  Ghaibman.  Gertainly  somebody  must  know  the  gauge  when  he 
sees  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  We  tell  by  micrometers,  which  measure  it. 

Senator  Albbioh.  Is  there  anybody  here  who  knows  any  thing  about 
the  proportions  of  tin  and  terne  imported  f 
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STATEMENT  OF  W.  C.  CROKEMETEB, 

Chairman  of  the  United  States  Iron  and  Tin  Plate  Company  {limited),  Demmlet,  Pa. 
Office,  626  Liberty  street,  PitUhurgh. 

Mr.  Obonemisteb.  We  coald  hardly  tell  how  much  of  each  of  the 
different  sorts  is  imported  because  the  statistics  do  not  keep  the  items 
separately.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  separately  all  the  dif- 
ferent classes  that  come  in. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  they  use  the  same  wire  gauge  for  roofing  that 
they  use  for  tin  pots  and  pans  f 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  They  do.  For  roofing  they  generally  use  "I.  C/ 
or  •*  I.  X.^    Of  sheet-iron  they  take  27  to  24  gauge. 

The  Ghaibman.  Wbat  amount  of  sheet-iron  now  probably  is  used  in 
roofing? 

Mr.  Gbonemeteb.  I  suppose  about  one-quarter  of  all  the  sheet-iron 
that  is  made  in  the  country,  amounting  to  about  25,000  to  30,000  tons. 
In  this  country  we  are  only  making  100,000  tons  of  fine  sheet,  and  the 
rest,  over  300,000  tons,  is  supplied  by  the  British  (sheet-iron  coated  with 
tin  or  lead),  and  comes  in  under  the  name  of  tin-plates.  We  make 
sheet-iron  of  all  gauges,  from  16  up  to  34.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  34 
sheet-iron  made  in  our  mills.  That  shows  that  we  do  not  lack  facilities 
for  making  anything  that  is  necessary  in  this  country. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  about  34,  is  it ! 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  How  much  of  that  do  you  makef 

Mr.  Gbonemeteb.  We  have  made  this  year,  since  January,  about 
200  tons  of  that,  I  suppose. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  No.  24  wire  gauge  f 

Mr.  Gbonemeteb.  Yes.  We  made  that  for  a  special  purpose  where 
they  could  not  use  the  English  imported  article.  They  came  to  our 
works  to  get  us  to  make  it. 

The  Ghaibman.  This  is  iron  ? 

Mr.  Gbonemeteb.  Iron  that  is  used  in  electrical  machines.  It  is 
used  in  machines  for  making  electric  lights.  They  came  to  us  to  get  us 
to  make  it,  and  having  found  English  iron  less  suitable,  and  because  it 
was  such  a  distance  to  correspond  between  here  and  England,  they 
l)aid  our  price. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  you  make  sheet-steel  f 

M?.  Gbonemeteb.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  gauge! 

Mr.  Gbonemeteb.  All  these  same  gauges  out  of  steel.  We  can 
make  this  light  iron  out  of  ste^l,  but  for  the  purpose  referred  to  it  re- 
quires iron. 

The  Ghaibman.  Which  is  the  more  costly  to  manufacture,  out  of 
steel  or  iron  t 

Mr.  Gbonemeteb.  Of  course  there  are  different  grades  of  iron.  This 
[referring  to  specimen]  would  be  a  little  more  expensive  to  make  of 
steel,  because  steel  does  not  work  as  soft  as  iron.  Ordinary  steel  of  the 
heavier  gauges  would  come  down  almost  to  the  price  of  good  charcoal 
iron.    Generally  charcoal  iron  and  soft  steel  are  about  the  same  price. 

The  Ghaibman.  Tin-plates  are  made  from  steel  as  well  as  iron  t 

Mr.  Gbonemeteb.  Yes.  Goke  tin  and  charcoal  tin-plates  are  now 
mostly  all  made  out  of  soft  steel. 

The  Ghaibman.  Where  are  your  works  f 

Mr.  Gbonemeteb.  Near   Pittsburgh,  at  Demmler,  in  Allegheny 
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County,  Pa.  There  are  eight  works  similar  to  oars.  We  have  tin-plate 
works. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  is  it  made  f 

Mr.  Gbonbmeyeb.  They  use  both  theBessemer  and  the  open-hearth 
process. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  is  it  made  in  Wales  f 

Mr.  Gbonemeteb.  The  same  way.  An  article  frond  which  the  best 
results  are  obtained  is  the  Thomas  Gilchrist  steel,  which  is  made  in  Ger- 
many and  Belgium ;  it  is  the  Bessemer  basic  steel.  In  Alabama  and  in 
these  southern  districts  we  have  the  most  suitable  kind  of  ore  for  the 
basic  process,  and  that  ore  would  make  the  best,  kind  of  tin-plate. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  Do  they  make  tin-plates  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Gbonemeybb.  Oh,  yes;  they  do  not  come  over  here,  though,  I 
have  been  in  Germany  several  times  and  I  have  often  been  disked  tJie 
question,  "Why  can't  we  bring  our  tin-plates  over  to  your  (country  if 
you  do  not  make  them  V  I  told  them  that  I  did  not  know  why^  ag  we 
were  not  protected.  They  thought  it  was  a  most  ridiculous  matter  to 
have  such  a  tremendous  industry  left  unprotected  in  this  country  vvhon 
we  had  all  the  facilities.  They  studied  the  question  very  closely  ovt^r 
there  and  they  know  that  we  have  all  the  facilities,  and  therefore  t  b  n  n^jl  1 1 
it  would  be  only  a  short  time  until  we  had  protection,  and  it  \n  oiilil  not 
pay  them  to  build  up  a  trade  which  would  last  a  short  ])4n  iod  f^nly. 
Otherwise  they  would  have  sent  their  tin-plate  over  here. 

The  Chatbman.  How  much  of  this  plate-iron  and  plate-ste^  1  in  made 
in  this  country  between  22  and  35  wire  gauge?    Give  an  estiraatt^ 

Mr.  Gbonbmeyeb.  Do  you  wish  to  know  how  much  stef  I  or  how 
much  iron? 

The  Ghahiman.  Both. 

Mr.  Gbonemeteb.  About  10(i,000. 

The  Ghaibman.  Between  22  and  35  wire  gauge  ? 

Mr.  Gbonembyeb.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  your  protection  on  such  plates  niider  t\m 
present  law? 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  On  iron  from  1.1  to  1.5  cents  a  pound.  On  stei*l 
45  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  There  is  a  quarter  of  a  cent  differencL*  if  ft  iw 
pickled  and  cold-rolled.  To  prepare  the  plates  for  tinning  thi\v  ai^ 
pickled,  or  scaled  with  acids,  then  it  is  annealed,  coId-ro1Ie<t  ami  nu- 
nealed  again,  and  then  pickled  again.  It  is  a  long  procc^;s  iu\u\  wo 
come  do^n  to  the  tin;  but  if  the  facilities  and  everything  workH  hiuiiiy 
of  course  it  goes  along  smoothly  from  one  process  to  auotLct\  but  ft  m 
rather  difficult  to  describe  the  whole  process  in  a  few  words. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Why  do  you  say  basic  steel  is  better  tiiau  any 
other  with  which  to  make  tin-plate? 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  I  can  not  exactly  say  that  it  is  better;  tint  by 
means  of  a  basic  process  they  can  use  a  cheap  and  phosphorons  aw  :ind 
get  a  good  quality  out  of  it.  It  makes  a  very  pliable,  soft  ste^l  oii  t  o(  t  \w 
commonest  kind  of  ore.  That  is  the  reason  of  their  success  in  ( S  v  j  iumii  y 
in  making  tin-plates  there.  Another  reason  for  their  success  iM  Init,  tbo 
Germans  get  protection  on  their  tin-plate.  Before  they  had  inuus^tioii 
they  got  their  tin-plates  from  England.  Now  they  make  all  th.  ii  tin- 
plates  at  home ;  and  not  only  that,  but  they  send  out  their  tin  phi i  r;^  tit 
Italy,  to  Greece,  to  Russia,  and  supply  those  countries  whioli  rm  i^n^rly 
got  their  tin-plates  from  England.  The  basic  steel  process  han  ulMt  in- 
cidentally developed  another  industry.  The  offal  from  the  l!essi^j»ji*r 
works,  '^  Thomas  slag,"  is  a  high  grade  of  phosphate  of  iron,  uuii  vvht^n 
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imlvorizc^d  becomes  the  very  best  fertilizer  for  the  sugar-beet  fields  hi 
(leirnaiiy. 

JSoiiator  Aldrich.  Wbtit  h  the  t508t  of  the  process  from  the  iroit  or 
steel  to  the  finishing  of  tlie  tiirplate  f 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  1  have  those  ftgare^s  here  io  a  tabular  st^temeot 
that  I  hold  in  my  hand. 

The  tabulated  stateitieut  referred  to  is  aa  follows : 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  COST  AT  WHICH  Tm-PLATES  CAN  BE  MAKU- 
FACTUEED  WITH  THE  ESTABLISHED  PRICES  OF  LABOR  IN  ENGLAND 
AND   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  foUowing  calculation  is  based  on  a  box  of  I.  C.  14  by  20  of  m^ 
dium  quality,  such  as  are  being  quoted  at  preaeut  at  $5*25  per  bos  in 
New  York: 


C^t  &t  Swan 


CoAt  at  Pm^ 


A.-Bar  MOl 

2,240  pounds  soft  steel  billets  at  i^orkn  , . ..,.,.  .^ .., , 

Lobs  by  heat  in  heating  famace.  Tp  p*T  cont ..,,».,,,..,..,.-.._. 

LoH8  on  crop-ends  50  ponnda,  at  t  wo-tenthH  c:ent  -  —  ^ 

Fuel  for  heating  famace,  15  biitihi.]^  coal,  at  4  ctmrn .  *  -  - 

Wages  of  he»ter  and  his  helper    ,  „ , ^ _ . . . . , * ^*^^. 

Wages  of  bar-roller  and  his  crew  

Wages  of  bar-shearers  and  wheeler 

Wt-ar  and  tear  of  furnace  aud  rolls 

2,240  pounds  bars  for  tin-plate  purpose. 

a— Sheet  MiU. 

Clippings  or  shearings,  15  percent 

lioss  available  a8  scrap,  ^iOO  pounds  at  three-tenths  cent  per  pound,  $0.90 

Wages  of  sheet-rollers 

Wages  of  doubler 

Wages  of  heat  er - 

AVagos  of  shearman 

Fuel  for  mill  furnace 

Fuel  for  steam 

Repairs  and  maintenance  of  works  per  ton 

Day  laborers  and  office  expenses 


2.240  pounds  black  plates  for  mill 

One  t«m  contains  twenty  boxes  of  full,  standard  weight,  112  pounds. 
but  th<;  average  tin-plates  imw  sold  only  weigh  105  pounds- 

1  box  I.  C.  black  plate 

Openers 

,  2  percent,  wastajje  in  pickling 

G  pounds  snlnli  uric  acid  for  pickling,  at  one-half  cent 

Wagen  lor  black  and  white  pickling 

Wag.8  for  black  and  while  annealing 

Wages  to  tinman -   ... 

WaiJea  to  washmau 

Wages  Ut  cnwUo-boy 

Wages  to  ,'J  scourers  at  1^  cents  each 

Wagys  to  boxer.s 

2  pounds  palm  oil,  8  cents 

4  poimils  block-tin,  20  cents 

Incidentals,  assorter,  etc 

Box 

The  above  is  the  price  of  a  full- weight  box,  112  pounds. 

105  pounds  would  cost  ai'cordingly 

Manufacturer's  margin  for  pront  and  risks,  8  per  cent 


'  At  three-tenths  cent}*. 

«  At,  one- half  cent  per  pound,  $1. 50. 

•Girls. 


*  Boys. 

^Men  and  woman. 


«20.50 
1.U3 
.10 

.m 

.40 
.25 
.75 


24.03 


3.60 
2.70 
2.40 
1.13 
1.06 
.50 
.60 
1.50 
2.50 
6.00 


42.42 


2.12 
».01 
.04 
.00 
«.03 
.04 
.06 
.05 

.16 
.80 
.121 
.10 


3.70 


3.37 
.26 


3.63 


.55 

.25 


5.12 

5.» 
3.00 
2-56 
2.»l 
.90 

i.ro 

4.00 
10.  ©.J 


3-47 

•©.3 
.06i 
.09 

•.17 
.09 
.12 
.10 
.04 

»-0» 
.03 
16 
.80 
.25 
.10 


&60 


&S5 
.42 


5.67 


«HeiL 

'Three cents  each. 
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The  Chairman.  Before  you  answer  that  I  would  like  to  know  what 
the  tin  costs  after  the  sheet-iron  has  been  pickled  and  cold-rolled. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  is  my  question. 

Mr.  Cbonemeteb.  I  have  got  the  figures  in  this  statement  showing 
from  the  black  sheet. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  mean  is,  after  this  sheet-iron  is  pickled  and 
cold -rolled,  what  does  it  cost  to  tin  it  f 

Senator  Hisoocs:.  To  put  the  tin  on  the  plate. 

Mr.  Cbonemeteb.  $1.98  per  112  pounds,  the  standard  weight  of  a 
box.  That  is  for  the  labor  and  for  the  tinning.  It  takes  4  pounds  of 
tin  at  20  cents  a  pound,  which  is  about  the  lowest  price,  and  that  would 
make  80  cents.    Then  the  labor  involved  in  this  is  about  $1. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  ought  to  have,  according  to  that,  in  order 
to  make  it  here  successfully,  a  duty  equal  to  the  duty  upon  tin  sheets 
pickled  and  cold-rolled,  and  then  $1.98  for  112  pounds  additional. 

Mr.  Obonemeyeb.  No ;  I  beg  your  pardon.  You  must  deduct  from 
that  what  it  cost  the  English  manufacturer  to  make  that  plate. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  thatT 

Mr.  Gronemeyer.  I  can  figure  that  here.  I  have  all  those  figures 
here. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  protection  that  you 
require  after  these  sheets  are  pickled  and  cold-rolle<l. 

Mr.  Cronemeter.  Of  course  tin  costs  there  the  same  as  here.    From 
the  black  sheet,  I  said,  it  is  $1.98.    Over  there  it  would  be  $1.25. 
.  Senator  Aldrtgh.  Then  you  want  0.73  of  a  cent  protection  1 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes }  0.73  more  than  we  get  on  the  black  iron. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  0.7  of  a  cent  in  round  numbers  f 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  0.7  of  a  cent  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  About  0.7  of  a  cent  per  pound;  in  other  words,  what- 
ever duty  we  put  on  pickled  and  cold-rolled  sheet  iron  or  steel,  then 
you  want  0.7  of  a  cent  a  pound  additional  in  order  to  enable  you  to 
make  tin-plate  heref 

iMr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes;  that  is  $2.20,    That  is  what  we  ask^ 

The  Chairman.  That  applies  to  all  sizes? 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  To  all  sizes  on  the  average.  I  would  like  to  have 
you  examine  the  figures  I  have  submitted  here  as  to  the  cost  of  the  dif- 
ferent items  in  Wales  and  Pittsburgh.  When  I  was  in  Wales  last  year 
J  went  to  the  trouble  to  get  each  little  item  which  each  man  or  woman 
was  paid,  so  much  per  ton  or  so  much  per  box,  and  I  brought  it  down  in 
tabular  form  and  here  is  the  result  that  I  can  show.  To-day  105  pounds 
are  generally  sold  for  a  box;  it  ought  to  be  112  pounds,  but  they  only 
put  105  pounds  in.  They  have  reduced  the  weight  in  order  to  reduce  the 
price,  or  rather,  they  sell  their  tin-plate  per  box  at  a  lower  weight  than 
it  ought  to  be.  One  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  is  what  it  ought  to 
weigh,  but  they  only  give  105  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  are  100,000tons  of  this  shee^iron  made 
now  iu  this  country  between  22  and  35  wire  gauget 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes ;  that  is,  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  it.  The  Iron 
and  Steel  Association  classes  all  plate  and  sheet  iron  together,  from 
No.  6  gauge  up  to  those  light  gauges,  and  altogether  about  220,000  tons 
are  produced  per  annum. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  used  for  now! 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  These  heavy  sheets  t 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  heavy  sheet-iron  between  22  and  35  ;  how  k 
that  distributed  iu  commerce  ? 
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Mr.  Cronemeyer.  It  in  u^e<l  for  roofing  and  galvaDizhi^  vessels,  and 
for  cornices,  stoves,  stove-pi  pas,  and  paiin;  and  tbeti,  again,  it  enters  irta 
such  a  wonderful  variety  of  work  that  I  could  not  enumerate  it  all  vt  n 
quickly. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  general  way,  have  we  the  capacity  in  this  country 
now  for  making  more  than  100,000  tons  ! 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes ;  I  think  we  have  double  that  capacity  ;  we 
can  make  200,000  tons  of  sheet-iron. 
The  Chairman.  Now! 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes;  the  mills  that  are  working  now  could  nearly 
all  double  up,  on  the  facilities  that  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  Including  all  the  facilities  for  all  of  the  processes 
down  to  the  tinning  f 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes ;  they  might  have  to  put  up  pickling  vats, 
but  that  is  a  small  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  pickling  vats  difficult  to  make,  or  are  they 
easily  made  I 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  They  are  easily  made;  they  are  made  out  of  oak 
planks  put  together.  It  is  a  simple  thing  to  do.  Jn  England  they  fre- 
quently line  the  vats  with  lead,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  We  can  make 
them  out  of  wood  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  we  must  all  see  that  the  immediate  effect 
of  an  increase  of  duty  on  tin-plates  would  be  an  increase  of  the  revenue  ; 
and  I  ask  these  questions  with  reference  to  ascertaining  how  soon  there 
would  be  a  sufficient  plant  to  enable  you  to  manufacture  the  tin  that  is 
consumed  in  this  country.  Give  us  the  benefit  of  your  judgment  about 
that. 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  I  will  warrant  that  in  three  years  there  will  l>e 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  mills  at  work  in  this  country  on  tin.plates. 

There  is  another  thing,  if  you  will  allow  me.  It  has  always  been  fmd 
that  this  extra  duty  would  be  added  on  to  the  price.  The  figures  I  hare 
given  you  here  will  show  that  that  is  not  the  case.  Even  with  the 
grumbling  and  growling  of  the  English  manufacturers,  who  say  they 
don't  make  money,  yet  it  costs  them  only  $3.37,  and  they  are  selling  on 
an  average  at  about  $5.37,  a  difference  of  $2  a  box  between  the  cost  and 
the  selling  price.  One  dollar  and  five  cents  of  that  goes  into  the  United 
States  Treasury  as  revenue,  at  a  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound ;  95  cents  go&> 
as  [)rofit  to  the  carriers  and  middlemen  and  manufacturers  outeide  of 
this  country. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  between  making  tin  and  teme 
plates  ! 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  process. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  the  cost. 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  There  is  a  difference  of  about  60  to  75  cents  per 
box  of  105  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Terne-plates  are  cheaper  f 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  terne-plates  used  for  ? 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  More  especially  for  roofing,  but  I  have  seen  terne- 
plates  used  for  the  manufacture  of  trinkets  and  toys. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  used  for  making  cans  for  canning  fruit ! 

Mr.  Croneymeyer.  No,  sir;  they  Would  not  be  used  for  that,  because 
terne-plates  are  poisonous.  A  great  deal  of  tin  has  been  sold  contain 
ing  this  lead  mixture,  and  people  have  got  sick  after  using  the  fruit 
that  has  been  canned  in  it.    Investigation  has  tshown  that  it  was  this 
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terne-plate  that  was  nsed.  That  is  a  very  serious  matter,  which  roaily 
oniirhttobe  ander  Goverumentsupervisioii. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  proportion  of  terue- 
plates  and  tin-plates  used  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Gbomemetbb.  Ko,  sir;  I  have  an  idea  that  probably  out  of 
320,000  tons  of  tin  and  terne  plates  imported  there  might  be  76,000  tons 
of  teme  plates,  and  the  rest  of  tin.    Of  course  that  is  only  a  guess. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  the  tin  that  goes  into  buckets,  etc., 
is  as  a  rule  tin  from  Ko.  29  to  No.  30  wire  gauge. 

Mr.  Obonemetbb.  That  is  right.  That  is  the  cheapest  kind  of  coke 
tin. 

The  Chairman.  That  doei^not  go  into  roofing? 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  No,  sir ;  it  is  so  lightly  coated  that  if  you  put  it 
on  a  roof  it  would  rust  in  a  few  weeks.  There  is  hardly  any  tin  of  this 
kind  [referring  to  sample],  that  is  used  for  roofing. 

The  Chaibman.  What  class  of  tin  is  used  for  packing  f 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  No.  28  gauge  is  used  mostly  in  packing  meats, 
etc. — I.  X.  tin.' 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  as  respects  oil-cans  T 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  That  is  the  same,  only  they  make  some  oil-cans 
ont  of  I.  C.  tin.  Export  oil-cans  are  made  out  of  XX  tin,  which  is  equal 
to  No.  26  gauge. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  propose  in  our  bill  to  give  you  a  rate  of  1.5 
cents  a  pound  on  black  iron  thinner  than  No.  29  wire  gauge,  and  we 
propose  to  give  you  an  additional  rate  of  .25  of  a  cent  tbr  iron  which 
has  been  pickled  or  cold-rolled,  making  1.75.  Now  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  it  would  cost  .73  more  to  advance  tbat  from  pickled  or  cold- 
rolled  iron  to  the  finished  tin  in  this  country  than  it  would  cost  in  Great 
Britain.  If  so,  we  have  got  to  give  you  2.5  a  pound,  or  else  you  can  not 
make  it  here,  if  your  statement  is  correct. 

Mr.  CB0N£3fEYEB.  The  rate  has  always  been  2^  cents.  That  was 
the  rate  established  by  the  tariff  of  1864. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  The  rate  on  the  lower  forms  of  sheet-iron  was 
then  a  great  deal  higher  than  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  Not  very  much.  Allow  me  to  say  here  that  in 
making  this  sheet-iron  for  tinned  plates  it  is  cut  in  small  pieces.  If 
you  have  to  make  the  larger  sheets  there  is'more  waste  in  it,  and  if  that 
is  pickled  and  cold-rolled  there  is  more  waste  in  it.  That  makes  a 
large  difference.  If  we  make  small  sheets,  we  can  save  much  wast- 
age, and,  therefore,  we  may  possibly  do  with  a  little  less  duty.  I  will 
confess  that  it  will  leave  mighty  little  profit  in  the  business.  We  can 
form  no  big  monopolies  then.  This  sheet-iron  manufacture  has  been  so 
cut  down  by  the  competition  of  British  tin-plates  that  there  is  very  little, 
if  any,  profit  left.    We  have  been  crowded  out  of  our  business. 

The  Chaibman.  It  would  astonish  the  manufacturers  to  have  a  little 
profit,  would  it  t 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  It  would  be  very  pleasant  to  have  a  little  profit. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  There  is  no  use  in  making  a  rate  that  would  not 
permit  the  industry  to  be  established  here. 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  I  believe  these  figures  I  have  given  you  show  it. 
They  have  been  made  up  very  carefuHy.  We  figure  to  ourselves  a  profit 
of  8  per  cent.,  or,  rather,  a  margin  of  8  percent.,  for  our  risk  and  profit. 

The  Chaibman.  We  have  not  talked  among  ourselves  about  this, 
but  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  we  might  make  some  adjust- 
ment of  this  matter  which  would  enable  these  people  to  establish  their 
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industry  in  some  way.  If  anything  of  that  kind  is  possible  I  think  it 
may  be  well  for  them  to  think  aboat  it 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  might  give  a  low  rate  apon  the  thinner  tin. 

Mr.  Cronemeteb.  I  thought  Senator  Aldrich  said  as  a  oompromise 
we  ought  to  have  2^  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  do  not  want  any  compromise. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  talking  about  a  compromise.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  a  practical  thing. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  have  no.  the  machinery  now  to  make  tbe  tin 
that  is  consumed  here,  and  are  not  likely  to  have  it  for  a  ooaple  of 
years,  but  yon  could  gradually  grow  into  it  Now,  if  there  was  any  wav 
by  which  we  could  separate  the  classes  of  this  tin  so  as  to  ntilize  cer- 
tain importations — I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  practicable,  but  I 
merely  throw  it  out  as  a  suggestion. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  If  we  should  make  a  low  rate  to  apply  to  all  plates 
thinner  than  No.  20  wire  gauge  I  do  not  know  how  much  that  would 
cover. 

Mr.  Cbonemeteb.  It  would  cover  considerable.  Of  course  it  would 
not  establish  the  whole  industry  right  at  once,  but  it  would  be  the  meflffis 
of  showing  to  the  country  what  we  could  do. 

Senator  Jones.  Would  it  cover  60  per  cent,  of  the  industry  f 

Mr.  Cronemeyeb.  Not  quite  50  per  cent. 

Senator  Hisgock.  How  much  do  you  say  is  imported! 

Mr.  Cronemeyeb.  Three  hundred  thousand  tons. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  And  you  say  you  have  a  capacity  to  make  100,000 
tons  here  now  f 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  Yes. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  And  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  There  is  capacity,  and  capacity  is  something  that 
quickly  increases.  It  is  not  only  sheet-iron  manufacturers  that  wiU  go 
into  the  business,  but  there  are  other  capitalists  that  want  to  seek 
investment  for  their  money. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  it  would  develop  1 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  It  would  develop  very  rapidly. 

The  Chairman.  But  still  it  would  take  time  to  develop  that  indastrr 
in  this  country,  would  it  not! 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes;  I  suppose  it  would  take  about  two  or  three 
years. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  How  much  is  this  tin-plate  (referring  to  samp!€) 
worth  per  pound! 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  About  5  to  5^  cents  a  pound  in  this  country. 

Tlie  following  are  some  of  the  testimonials,  which  the  United  States 
Iron  and  Tin-Plate  Company  received  from  their  customers  regarding 
the  quality  of  tin  and  terne  plates  made  at  the  works  of  the  former : 

Saint  Louis,  Juty  13, 1877 

U.  S.  Iron  and  Tin  Plate  Co., 

JPittahurgh,  Pa.  : 

Gents:  The  terao-plates  branded  '*  U.  8."  which  we  have  boaght  of  you  hare 
proved  in  nearly  all  cased  to  be  equal  in  quality  and  finifih  to  most  of  the  goodbraods 
of  terue-plates  of  English  make  which  we  have  sold. 
Very  respeotfuiiyy 

R.  Sellew  &  Co. 
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CiNCTNNATi,  July  16,  1877. 
U.  S.  Iron  and  Tin  Pi-atb  Co.. 

Pittshurgh,  Pa. : 
Okntb:  The  tetne-plates  purchased  from  yoa  gave  good  aatiafaction,  several  parties 
preferring  yonr  make  to  the  imported. 
Yours  truly, 

Sellew  &  Co. 


Cincinnati,  July  13, 1877. 
U.  S.  Iron  and  Tin  Plate  Co., 

Pittsburgh^  Pa.: 

Dear  Sirs:  We  have  sold  several  lots  of  your  U.  S.  teme-platee,  and  find  that  they 
have  given  general  satisfaction,  the  finish  and  quality  being  fully  equal  to  foreign 
plates  of  the  same  grade. 
Yours,  etc., 

T.  H.  Lawson  &  Co. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  July  12, 1877. 
U.  8.  Iron  and  Tin  Plate  Co., 

PitUburyhf  Pa,  : 
Gents  :  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  say  we  have  used  large  lots  of  your  teme-platee.    We 
have  always  found  them  good  and  run  heavier  than  the  imported  plates. 
Respectfully, 

John  C.  Jenett  St  Sons. 

^  Chicago,  III.,  July  13, 1877. 

U.  S.  Iron  and  Tin  Plate  Co., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  : 
Gents:  We  have  sold  several  lots  of  your  roofing  tin-plates;  we  found  them  to  he 
of  good  quality,  and.  they  gave  entire  satisfaction. 
Truly  youiB, 

Miller  Bros.  &  Keep. 


Chicago,  III.,  July  13, 1877. 
U.  8.  Iron  and  Tin  Plate  Co., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  : 

Gents  :  So  fiir  as  our  experience  in  selling  your  manufacture  of  tin-plates  extends 
we  cheerfully  testify  to  its  being  in  every  way  satisfactory. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Seeberger  &  Breakey. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  16, 1877. 
U.  8.  Iron  and  Tin  Plate  Co., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  : 

Gents  :  As  we  have  sold  some  of  your  teme-plates  we  feel  justified  in  saying  that 
they  have  proved  perfectly  satisfactory  both  in  covering  and  in  quality ;  the  metal 
possesses  the  requisite  toughness  for  all  purposes  it  is  used. 
Yours, 

Geo.  Worthington  &  Co. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  17,  1877. 
U.  8.  Iron  and  Tin  1*late  Co., 

PitUburgh,  Pa.  : 
Gentlemen:  The  teme-plates  we  have  received  from  you  have  given  all  of  our 
customers  general  satisfaction,  their  uniformity  and  toughness  making  it  superior  to 
a  large  number  of  imported  brands.  We  have  no  doubt  of  increased  sales  as  your 
hraod  becomes  better  Known,  an<l,  with  correspondent  cost  with  the  imported,  pref- 
erence will  be  given  your  maJce. 

Very  truly  yours,  John  Nazro  &  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  July  16, 1877. 
U.  8.  Iron  and  Tin  Plate  Co., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  : 
Gentlemen  :  The  tin-plates  we  have  purchased  of  you  have  been  entirely  Hatin- 
factory  in  every  respect.    It  is  as  well  covered  and  the  metal  as  malleable  as  any  im- 
ported we  have  used. 

Yours  truly,  Matthas,  Ingram  &  Co. 
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PiTTSBURGHy  S^tember  20, 1877. 
U.  S.  Iron  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  City: 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  been  selliDg  your  United  States  roofing  plates  for  the  pMt 

two  years  to  the  extent  of  several  thousand  boxes,  and  have  always  found  it  to  give 

entire  satisfaction,  many  of  our  ouHtomers  telling  us  that  it  is  superior  to  English 

plates,  and  we  belike  it  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  best  known  brands  of  imported  plates. 

Yours  truly, 

Fleming,  Agnsw  &,  Co. 


Pittsburgh,  November  20, 1877. 
U.  S.  Iron  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  City: 

Gentlemen  :  We  can  testify  best  to  the  merits  of  the  United  States  teme  tin  by 
repeating  the  remarks  of  several  practical  tinners  who  hdve  been  buying  fiom  ns  for 
several  years,  and  who  say  that  tney  find  your  plates  in  every  way  equal  and  in  one 
respect  far  superior,  viz,  it  is  much  less  liable  to  rust  when  expos^  to  the  atinoB- 
phere,  having  purposely  tested  it  side  by  side  on  the  same  roof  with  English  plates. 
We  are,  respectfully,  yours, 

Demmlbr  Bros. 


STATEMENT  OF  ALFRED  MAESHALL, 

Of  Marshall  Bros,  4-  Co,^  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Take  tlie  year  1887,  because  that  was  a  prosperous 
year.  Everything  was  more  or  less  prosperous.  A  great  deal  of  28 
gauge  irou  was  made  into  pails,  coal  hods,  and  buckets.  That  is  as 
Gght  iron  as  we  have  been  making  in  our  section.  Imported  tinned  and 
lead-coated  iron  of  course  are  handicapping  the  sheet-iron  business.  It 
has  been  growing,  and  is  on  the  increase  right  along.  They  get 
special  sizes  and  make  these  pails,  hods,  and  buckets. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  made  of  tin  ! 

Mr.  Marshall.  They  arc  tinned  sheet-iron.  They  come  in  under 
the  tin-plate  duty,  already  tinned.  They  make  it  into  buckets  and 
pans  and  then  galvanize  them,  and  it  is  all  pickled  and  tinned,  and 
when  galvanized  here  can  undersell  the  regular  sheet-iron.  Hods  made 
from  our  American  sheets 

Senator  HiscocK.  They  do  all  that  before  they  are  landed  here. 

Mr.  Marshall.  No,  they  are  only  galvanized  here. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  tinned  abroad,  but  galvanized  here! 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes ;  they  come  in  under  the  lower  duty  on  tin- 
plate.  That  business  is  growing,  and  has  been  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  so  rapidly  that  it  is  gradually  dwarfing  the  sheet-iron  busi- 
ness. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  tin  that  or  teme  it  t 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  tinned. 

The  Chairman.  They  put  the  tin  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Tes;  of  course  they  can  galvanize  it.  The  tin  comes 
off  in  the  bath,  because  the  zinc  takes  a  higher  degree  of  beat. 

The  Chairman.  The  tin  comes  off! 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  comes  off  the  black  iron  because  tin  is  melted  at 
a  lower  degree  of  heat  than  zinc :  then  it  takes  the  zinc.  This  is  get- 
ting all  the  bucket,  pans,  pail,  ana  coal-hod  trade  of  the  country,  ^is 
is  in  light  sheet-iron,  and  is  the  reason  that  the  sheet-iron  mills  are 
standing  idle  to-day — at  least  this  is  one  reason — and  I  think  it  shows 
plainly  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  we  will  not  be  able  to 
run  them  at  all.  We  are  here  to  show  that  the  tin-plate  business  is 
dwarfing  and  engulfing  our  business. 
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The  Chairman.  But  it  will  hot  prevent  joa  from  establishing  the 
tin-plate  industry. 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  is  destroying  our  business  already  established. 
Last  yesir  the  bar-iron  business,  the  foundries  and  machine-shops  were 
all  busy.    The  sheet-iron  mills  are  only  half  running  now. 

Senator  Hisoook.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  this,  that  if  we  made 
the  division  at  29  wire  gauge  it  would  take  care  of  it 

Mr.  Marshall.  Undoubtedly ;  as  I  understand  it,  it  places  us  the 
same  as  zinc  coating,  because  the  tin-plate  is  lighter  than  29 ;  there 
are  some  grades  heavier,  IX,  IXX,  and  IXXX.  That  would  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  zinc  coating,  which  should  have  been  in  the  first 
place. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  we  use  the  phrase  ^Heme  plate '^  at 
all! 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  word  *^teme"  is  ambiguous.  That  is  the  word 
that  has  been  used  by  the  British. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  a  well  understood  and  signiiicant  meaning? 
Does  it  mean  iron  coated  with  -lead  T 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Kow,  are  there  any  iron  plates  coated  with  lead 
thinner  than  No.  29  wire  gauge  T 

Mr.  Cronemeter.  A  very  large  proportion  of  iron  is  I.  C,  which  is 
thinner  than  29  wire  gauge. 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  are  lead  coating  ourselves*  We  are  coating 
heavier  numbers  of  iron.  All  we  can  do  is  to  introduce  them  in  the 
place  of  galvanized  sheet-iron  in  certain  places.  But  we  can  not  com- 
pete with  the  roofing  material,  the  terne  plate.  If  we  could,  we  could 
make  a  large  business  of  it,  a  business  which  is  now  only  a  side  issue. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  They  could  not  use  thinner  than  No.  29  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Crouemeyer  says  they  do. 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  put  a  roof  on  the  other  day  of  26,  and  put  on 
the  standing  seam.  It  is  a  good  roof.  It  would  be  better  if  it  was 
heavier.  But  they  are  making  them  lighter  and  lighter  all  the  time, 
and  pushing  us  out.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  putting  on  a  standing-seam 
roof  of  No.  26  and  27.    That  is  light  enough. 

Another  thing.  We  can  make  sizes  to  suit  the  trade.  As  it  is,  they 
are  all  special  small  sizes,  and  we  could  make  regular  sizes  to  suit  them, 
or  any  size  they  want  for  gutters,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  We  could 
adapt  ourselves  entirely  to  the  trade  and  their  wants. 

The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Cronemeyer).  State  what  you  know  about 
dairy  pans. 

Mr.  Cronemeter.  Those  pans  known  as  iron-clad  milk  pans  for  dairy 
purposes,  for  shipping  milkT 

The  Chairman.  Those  pans  holding  8  to  10  gallons  of  milk. 

Mr.  Cronemeter.  Forty  quarts  of  milk. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  made,  and  how? 

Mr.  Cronemeter.  They  are  manufactured  in  Brooklyn  by  the  Iron- 
clad Manufacturing  Company,  of  New  York,  and  they  buy  their  iron 
from  the  Pennsylvania  mills. 

The  Chairman.  And  tin  the  iron  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Cronemeter.  Tin  the  iron  themselves  by  the  dipping  process. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that  done?  Why  do  they  not  buy  the  tin- 
plate  with  which  to  make  these  cans  ? 

Mr.  Cronemeter.  Because  they  can  not  get  reliable  stock.  So  they 
bay  and  tin  the  iron  themselves. 
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The  Chairman.  The  best  quality  of  iron  f 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  The  best  quality  of  iron  ;  a  good  quality  of  iron  or 
steel;  and  they  tin  it  afterwards  themselves  simply  because  they  then 
know  they  get  it  good. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Marshall,  subsequently  received  by  the 
subcommittee,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  connection  with  his  state- 
ment: 

[  HarahAll  BriM.  6l  Co.,  nuumDkcturerB  of  sheet  and  pUte  iron,  blaok,  gal\  anixed,  and  Ifad,  fw»ted  : 

Philadelphia,  August  22,  188bi. 

Dear  Sir:  On  account  of  your  conmiitlee's  desire  to  get  back  to  the  Senate  Chas- 
ber  I  did  not  quite  finieb  njy  remarks  on  tbe  subject  of' tioned  plates;  I  therefore 
take  the  liberty  of  giving  you  i^bat  1  intended  to  say  in  conclusion. 

Tbese  so-.called  tin-plates,  or  British  sbeet  iron  or  steel,  are  fast  devonring  the  afaeet- 
iron  trade  of  this  country. 

Tbis  assertion  is  easily  proTen  'wben  we  take  tbe  present  capacity  for  making  abeet- 
iron  bere  and  find  tbat  it  falls  sbort  100,000  tons,  and  if  we  take  tbe  year  Iti^,  among 
all^tbe  iron  industries  of  tbe  country  as  being  one  of  tbe  prosperous  years,  it  is  safe 
to  say  tbat  tbe  capacity  of  tbe  sbeet  niilis  during  tbat  year  was  decreased  at  lea^ 
25,000  tons,  making  only  a  total  production  of  75,000  tons;  but  tbe  importations cf 
tbat  year  on  tin  and  teine  platf  b  bad  increased  65,184  tons  over  tbe  preTious  year, 
sbowing  tbe  increased  demand  beiug  supplied  by  foreign  sbeet-iron. 

Therefore  we  venture  tbe  prediction  tbat  witbin  a  very  few  years  the  sheet  iroL 
business  will  be  completely  destroyed  to  tbe  American  manufacturer  if  allowed  to  fo 
unprotected. 

The  great  consumption  of  sbeet-iron  is  in  tinware  and  roofing,  and  Great  Britain  ic^ 
day  controls  more  than  three-fourths  of  tbis  business. 

Buildings  all  over  tbe  country  of  every  style  and  description  are  covered  with  Brit- 
isb  sbeet-iron.  You  go  to  tbe  cellar  and  you  find  tbe  pipes,  drums,  and  portions  of 
tbe  beater  are  '*  British  sheet-iron.''  You  go  into  tbe  kitchen,  and  all  tbe  kitcbes- 
ware  in  shape  of  pots,  kettles,  pans,  pails,  cups,  etc.,  is  of  tbe  same  foreign  materiiU. 
Ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  the  product  is  protected,  but  by  tbe  simple  process  of  tin- 
ning or  lead-coating,  carrying  it  on  to  a  higher  state  or  finish,  tbe  article  beeoanes  a 
non-protective  one  to  tbe  American  market.  How  simply  absurd  and  ridicnloiia  tbia 
appears  when  tbe  facts  are  known  to  tbe  American  people,  and  it  is  certainly  a  buzn- 
^  ing  disgrace  tbat  such  glaring  incousistencies  should  be  allowed  to  exist. 

It  is  on  the  same  principle  tbe  Mills  bill  fixes  cotton- ties,  namely,  pig-iron,  from 
which  the  article  is  made,  is  protected,  while  the  finished  product  is  put  on  the  fire 
list. 

Germany  saw  ber  mistake  a  few  years  ago  and  corrected  the  evil.  Are  ^e  Anoeri- 
cans  in  the  present  day  going  to  allow  this  great  industry  to  be  throttled  and  not  de- 
volo])ed,  when  it  is  only  a  question  of  fair  play  f  Certainly  not,  when  our  people 
understand  this  great  wrong  and  iujury  to  our  commercial  interests. 

You  have  in  this  one  industry  an  opportunity  to  make  a  splendid  record  for  either 
party. 

You  can  not  aflbrd,  as  protectionists,  to  ignore  the  demand  of  the  working  pc-<»ple 
who  are  watching  closely  this  tin-plate  indnstry,  and  as  tbe  Chicago  platform  has 
decided  that  the  Republican  party  will  serve  the  interests  of  America  we  look  *br  tbis 
pledge  to  be  carried  out  by  its  representatives. 
Very  respectfully, 

Alfrbp  Mabshaix. 

Hon.  William  B.  Allison, 

Chairman  of  Sub-Finance  Committee, 

Washington  D.  C. 
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GARDEN  SEEDS. 

Washinoton,  D.  0.,  August  16, 1888. 

STATBKBVT  07  BmUVET  LAlTDBBTH, 

O/JD.  Landreth  f  Sons,  PhiJfldel^lUa,  Pa. 

The  Ohaibm AN.  What  do  joa  produce  T 

Mr.  Lakdreth.  We  produee  almost  every  seed  in  the  garden  vege* 
table  line — esculent-Tegetable  seeds.    We  are  seed  farmers. 

The  Ghaibhan.  For  sale  or  for  the  seed  f 

Mr.  Landbeth.  For  the  seed  exclusively.  We  cultivate  these  upon 
oar  own  lands  of  about  5,000  acres  and  upon  about  5,000  acres  addi- 
tional under  CFOp  contract. 

The  Ohaibman.  The  seeds  are  put  up  by  yon  and  soldf 

Mr.  Landbeth.  The  seeds  are  prepared  by  us  and  sold  all  over  the 
United  States  and  all  over  the  world,  except  in  Europe.  We  send  them 
to  Asia,  Africa,  China,  Japan,  and  South  America. 

The  Ghaibmak.  Why  do  you  not  send  them  to  Europe  f 

Mr.  Lakdbeth.  Europeans  raise  them  cheaper  than  we  can  raise 
them,  except  such  seeds  as  &re  particularly  adapted  to  our  climate,  as 
the  melon  tribe,  Indian  com,  etc.  Only  Southern  Europeans  buy  Ameri- 
can seeds,  and  they  very  little. 

The  Ghaibmak.  The  duty  now  upon  all  seeds  that  you  produce  is  20 
X>er  cent,  ad  valorem  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Ko;  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  upon  a  small  portion  of 
them,  10  per  c^it.  on  others  y  the  larger  portion  free. 

The  Ghaibman.  What,  for  instance  1 

Mr.  Laitdbeth.  Twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  upon  some  of  what  are 
known  as  small  seeds,  oily  seeds,  but  not  on  all.   Turnip  seeds  are  free. 

The  Ghaibhan.  Do  you  produce  such  things  as  peas  and  beans  t 

Mr.  LAimBETH.  Very  largely. 

The  Ghaibman.  Those  things  have  a  specific  duty. 

Mr.  Landbeth.  No,  sir ;  they  have  a  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty. 

The  CHAiBMAN.  What  things  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Peas  and  beans.  Turnip  seed  and  beet  seed  are 
free.  They  were  made  firee  ui>on  the  ground  that  they  were  agricultural 
seeds.  There  has  been  all  kinds  of  trouble  about  the  classification. 
One  month  peas  would  pay  20  per  cent,  and  the  next  month  10  per  cent. ; 
one  lot  of  turnip  seed  would  pay  20  per  cent,  and  another  10  per  cent, 
and  another  lot  would  be  allowed  free  entry.  We  have  had  all  sorts  of 
trouble.  Finally  the  matter  was  fixed  as  I  have  stated,  at  10  per  cent, 
for  peas  and  beans,  with  turnip  and  beet  seed  free. 

The  Ghaibman.  Are  turnip  and  beet  seed  the  only  seeds  that  are  fireel 

Mr.  Landbeth.  No  ;  all  flower  seeds  and  grass  seed  and  Dutch  bulbs 
are  free.  An  American  seed  farmer  can  not  possibly  raise  turnip  seed 
and  make  a  fair  agricultural  profit  at  less  than  12  or  13  cents  a  pound. 
Now,  under  free  entry,  turnip  seed  is  imported  and  put  down  in  New 
York  at  9  cents  a  pound. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  you  raise  sugar-beet  seed  T 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Every  year  we  raise  about  100  bushels  of  sugar-beet 
seed,  but  as  a  rale  it  is  grown  in  France  and  Germany.  The  Galifornia 
seed  farmers  raise  sugar-beet  seed  very  successfully,  but  under  the 
07  TAB 
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coDditions  of  free  entry  can  not  compete  with  the  Frenchmen,  It  was 
put  upon  the  free  list  with  the  idea  of  forwarding  the  project  of  making 
sugar  from  the  beet.  That  was  vit.v  well  theoretically,  but  the  expen- 
ence  of  all  persons  familiar  with  tbis  subject  leads  tbem  to  believe  that 
sugar  never  will  be  profitably  ma  e  from  the  beet  in  this  country.  I 
have  entered  into  that  matter  thoroughly  and  made  a  study  of  the  beet- 
sugar  question,  i  have  visited  Euroi  can  sugar  faittories  and  beet  farms, 
*  and  am  perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  procesNCS  of  cultivation,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  I  have  spent  some;  years  in  investigating  the  sabject, 
and  in  the  analysis  of  beet  roots  grown  on  our  several  farms  in  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  Virginia  and  Wisconsin.  One  of  the  difficolties 
is  wit^h  our  climate,  our  midsummer  droughts  arresting  the  development 
of  the  root  and  the  increase  of  sugar.  From  this  check  the  root^  never 
recover  so  as  to  be  rich  in  sugar. 

Senator  Hisgook.  What  do  you  say  about  California! 

Mr.  LAI4DRKTH.  It  can  not  be  done  there.  We  will  in  time  make  sugar 
out  of  sorghum,  and  the  prairie  States  be  able  to  supply  the  whole  world, 
but  not  out  of  beet  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  trouble  with  California — so  far  as  the 
sugar  beet  is  concerned ! 

Mr.  Landbeth.  I  don't  know  what  the  trouble  is  there,  but  proba- 
bly with  the  soil  constituents.  What  1  do  know  is  that  their  efforts 
there  have  never  been  successful  practically. 

Senator  HiscocK.  They  have  published  a  statementand  sent  it  to  the 
world  showing  the  greatest  success  imaginable; 

Mr.  Landbeih.  They  have  not  enlarged  their  factories  in  number  or 
capacity.    They  have  not  shown  us  an  article  of  profit. 

The  Chaibman.  They  are  enlarging  them  now,  they  tell  us,  very  ma- 
terially. What  is  the  trouble  with  the  California  beet  when  grown  t 
Is  there  not  sugar  in  it  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  sugar  in  it;  bat  it  has  foreign  mat- 
ter in  it,  too,  to  a  very  large  extent,  preventing  its  satisfactory  working. 
The  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  California  root  is  not  as  high  as  it  is  in 
Germany.  In  Germany  they  have  been  improving  the  root  seventy 
years,  and  for  the  last  thirty  years  they  have  increased  the  percentage 
of  sugar  from  9  and  10  per  cent,  up  to  19  per  cent,  by  the  polarization 
test.  At  the  German  factories  they  get  an  actual  result  of  from  12  to 
13  tons  to  the  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  Why  can  they  not  do  so  here! 

Mr.  Lanbreth.  They  never  have  done  it.  Our  climate  and  soQs  are 
not  aila[)ted. 

'i'be  Chairman.  Have  we  not  practically  the  same  soil  as  thej  haxe 
in  Germany  f 

Mr.  Landbeth.  No,  sir.  American  experimenters  have  never  found 
such  a  soil  or  climate.  Yon  might  as  well  ask  me  why  we  can't  make 
first-class  chami)agne  vine  here. 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  ask  you  that.  I  ask  you  what  there  ia  in 
our  soil  in  California,  for  illustration,  that  prevents  the  crj^stallizatioQ 
of  sugar!    Do  you  know  what  the  refractory  elements  aref 

Mr.  Lanbbeth.  No,  sir ;  I  would  not  undertake  to  name  them  in 
California. 

The  Chaibman.  They  claim  that  California  is  specially  adapted  to 
the  sugar  beet,  just  because  it  does  not  have  those  refractory  elements. 
You  think  the  bugar  beet  ought  to  be  on  the  dutiable  list,  do  yon  f 

Mr.  Lanobeth.  ^o;  I  would  just  as  soon  have  it  fit^e,  except  that 
it  opens  the  4oor  for  fraudalent  entry  of  otber  beet  seed  ^  spgar  beet. 
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The  Ohaibman.  What  would  yoa  do  with  regard  to  tarmp  seed  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Turoip  seeds  have  free  entry.  Tarnip  seeds  are  pro- 
duced in  this  country  to  the  extent  of  probably  1,000,000  pounds  anna- 
ally.    Turnip  seed  shonld  be  protected  by  a  40  per  cent  duty. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  impoited  t 

Mr.  DuBFEE.  Turnip  seed  is  not  enumerated  ^  but  the  imports  of 
dutiable  garden  seeds,  excluding  the  sugar  beet,  in  1887,  amounted  to 
149,876. 

Mr.  Landbeth.  You  ask  me  how  much  turnip  seed  is  imported.  I 
can  not  answer  that  question,  but  I  should  suppose  350,000  pounds 
annually.  The  imports  are  growing  very  rapidly  under  the  new  de- 
cision putting  turnip  seed  on  the  free  list.  I  declare  if  free  entry  is 
continued  the  American  production  of  turnip  seed  will  be-  wiped  out 
entirely.  My  firms  cultivate  every  year  on  our  own  farms  about  500 
acres  of  turnip  seed.  We  can  not  possibly  raise  it  for  less  than  12  cents 
per  pound.    There  will  be  only  one  thing  for  us  to  do,  buy  it  in  France. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  is  the  decision  of  which  you  speak  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Putting  it  upon  the  free  list,  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  an  agricultural  seed. 

Thtt  Ohaibman.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  it  is  on  the  free  list  nowl  . 

Mr.  Landbeth.  It  is. 

The  Ohaibman.  When  was  it  put  on  the  free  list  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Last  winter.  We  imported  25,000  pounds  last  week 
and  got  it  through  without  duty.  The  revenue  department  changed 
the  ruling,  making  it  free. 

Mr.  DuBFEE.  It  must  come  in  under  the  basket  clause,  ^^all  othei; 
seeds  except  medicinal  seeds^  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided 
for." 

The  Ohaibman.  Do  you  produce  anise  seed! 

Mr.  Landbeth.  No,  sir. 

The  Ohaibman.  Or  canary  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  No,  sir. 

The  Ohaibman.  Or  caraway  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  No,  sir. 

The  Ohaibman.  Or  cardamom! 

Mr.  Landbeth.  No,  sir. 

The  Ohaibman.  Or  coriander  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  No,  sir. 

The  Ohaibman.  Or  cotton  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  A  little. 

The  Ohaibman.  Or  cumin  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  No. 

The  Ohaibman.  Or  fennel  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  None  of  the  herb  seeds.  They  are  nearly  all  pro- 
duced in  the  soutfi  of  France  and  Italy. 

The  Ohaibman.  None  of  those  are  produced  in  this  country  f 

Mr.  Landbeth.  No,  sir;  very  limited  supplies. 

The  Ohaibman.  How  about  mustard  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  That  is  grown  very  largely  in  the  Southern  States 
and  in  the  Southwest,  and  especially  in  Oalifornia,  where  it  is  produced 
of  rare  excellence. 

The  Ohaibman.  How  about  poppy  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  That  is  grown  in  the  West,  but  not  to  any  very  grei^t 
extent. 

The  Ohatrbian.  How  ^bout  squash  T 
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Mr.  Lakdbbth.  The  sqaash,  eaoamber,  and  melons  an  not  grown 
any whefe  except  in  semi-tropical  countries  like  oar  aim.  That  is  not 
grown  in  Northern  Europe  at  all. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  grow  squash  t 

Mr.  Landreth.  Very  largely,  indeed. 

Senator  Hiscook.  And  melon  seeds! 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Oh,  yes;  immense  qnantities. 

The  Chairman.  And  pumpkin  seeds  t 

Mr.  Lanbbeth.  Yes ;  all  the  seeds  of  that  general  olass-^the  cneur- 
bitaceae. 
-  Senator  HiscocK.  You  do  not  need  protection  on  any  of  them  f 

Mr.  Landreth.  No  ;  we  do  not  need  protection  on  any  of  thmn. 

Senator  HiscocK.  On  no  seeds  that  are  indigenous  to  our  country  t 

Mr.  Lanbreth.  No  protection  needed  on  these,  nor  on  someotheraaol 
indigeuoas,  but  which  our  climate  8x>ecially  favor.  No  one  can  compete 
with  us  on  those  except  the  Canadians  on  peas  and  beans. 

Senator  HiscocK.  But  turnip  seed,  you  think,  ought  not  to  be  on  the 
free  list  f 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Precisely.  I  think  turnip  seed  ought  to  haveiOptf 
^nt.  of  protection.  I  think  all  garden  seeds  ought  to  have  40  per  cent 
of  protection,  also  flower  seeds. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  all  garden  seeds  and  agricultaral  seeds 
which  now  pay  20  per  cent,  should  pay  40 1 

Mr.  Landreth.  I  do;  including  turnip  and  beet  seeds,  excepting, 
perhaps,  the  snp^ar  beet.  There  are  probably  30  different  kiiuls  of  beet 
seeds  which  are  imported.  Sngar-beet  seed  is  only  one  kind.  The  other 
kinds  are  used  for  eating — for  table  use. 

Senator  HiscocK.  How  about  mangle- wurzel  beet  f 

Mr.  Landreth.  That  ought  to  be  on  the  dutiable  list.  Anybody  eaa 
grow  it.  It  is  grown  in  Connecticut  and  California.  We  believe  much 
of  it  has  been  run  through  the  custom-houses  fraudulently  as  sugar 
beet. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  grow  hetnp  seed  f 

Mr.  Landreth.  Very  true,  indeed.  It  is  grown  in  Missoari  very 
largely  and  in  Kentucky. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  grow  it  f 

Mr.  Landreth.  No,  sir. 

The  improvement  of  the  beet  is  a  very  interesting  subjeet,  and  if  yon 
will  give  me  one  moment  1  will  tell  you  how  it  is  done. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  for  sugar  purposes  f 

Mr.  LANDRETH;  Yes,  sir.  The  system  is  to  take  the  best  developed 
roots  that  can  be  found  in  a  selected  crop.  Take  one  hundred  roots, 
say,  and  plug  each  root  with  an  instrument  something  like  an  apple- 
corer,  taking  out  a  plug  from  the  interior  of  the  beet,  probably  an  iDch 
in  diameter  and  IJ  inches  deep.  Then  label  each  plug,  and  label  the 
root  from  which  it  was  taken  with  a  corresponding  label.  The  plugged 
roots  have  some  earthy  matter  or  paste  filled  into  the  cavities,  and  tSej 
are  put  away  carefully  and  preserved  during  the  winter  for  use  in  the 
spring  if  needed.  These  [)lngs,  each  bearing  its  own  label,  are  tested 
by  polarization  to  see  the  percentage  of  sugar  they  contain.  Those 
plugs  having  the  highest  percentage  are  kept.  The  lower  ones  are 
thrown  away.  A  record  is  made  of  the  highest  percentage,  and  at  the 
proper  season — the  spring  of  the  year — the  beets  with  the  highest  per- 
centage are  planted  and  the  others  are  thrown  away.  The  seed  from 
those  beets  are  saved,  and  the  same  thing  is  repeated  year  after  year. 
This  and  other  systems  of  selection  has  resulted  in  bringing  the  per- 
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oentage  of  sagat  £rom  7  or  8  or  9,  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  up  to  18  and 
19  per  cent.  This  is  tbe  work  of  the  seed  grower ;  the  ordinary  farmei 
is  DOt  capable. 

The  (Jhaibman.  I  suppose  the  sugar-beet  seed  that  comes  into  thin 
coantry  comes  from  the  higher  grade  of  beet  t 

Mr.  Land  BETH.  Not  at  ail ;  that  higher  grade  of  beet  seeds  brings 
five  prices.  The  bulk  of  the  sugar-beet  seed  coming  to  this  country  is 
tbe  cheapest  that  can  be  bought  iu  the  cheaf^est  market;  way  down, 
iDneh  of  it,  iu  percentage  of  sagar  as  low  as  the  bett  root  of  years  ago — 
tra^. 

The  CaAiRlM^N.  I  ehooid  think  there  would  he  no  difficulty  in  raising 
seeds  to  any  extent  from  those  fine  beets. 

Mr.  LANDBETfl.  Yes;  bat  it  is  technical  work.  It  can  be  done  only 
by  a  race  of  seedmeu  who  are  well  advanced  iu  their  business.  The 
ordinary  farmer  is  not  up  to  that  He  never  will  work  up  to  it  unless 
encouraged.    He  does  not  understand  the  work. 

Tbe  OfiAnocAN.  And  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  all  tbe  seeds 
that  now  bear  20  per  cent,  and  10  per  cent,  duty  should  be  increased  to 
40  per  cent. ;  is  that  your  idea  I 

Mr.  Landb£TH.  Precisely;  iooliMling  flower  seeds,  which  are  now 
finee. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Is  not  20  per  cent,  a  pretty  large  protection  on, 
an  agricultural  product,  in  view  of  the  £»ct  that  the  land  is  cheaper  here 
than  it  is  in  Europe  t 

Mr.  Landreth.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  they  beat  us  every  time 
m  iNices.  In  Europe  labw  is  cheap,  and  the  European  seed  farms  are  not 
alwA^  high  priced.  I  do  not  bcd^ve  the  average  value  of  German  seed 
farms  is  over  $150  an  acre.  I  have  seen  300  Italians  raising  garden 
seeds,  all  working  on  one  plantation,  where  wages  were  13  cents  a  day, 
and  they  worked  from  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  half  past  8  at  night. 

Seaator  Hisoook.  I  kuow ;  but  take  the  labor  of  one  man,  for  instance ; 
what  area  of  land  can  one  man  take  care  of  if  it  is  planted  with  ordinary 
agricultural  seed  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Well,  on  our  Pennsylvania  garden-seed  farm,  which 
is  550  acres,  in  the  summer  time  we  employ  200  hands. 

Senator  Hisgock.  Tbat  is  2^  acres  to  each  man. 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Yes ;  2^  acres  to  each  man.  If  it  were  a  grain  farm 
we  would  employ  about  one  man  to  each  50  acres. 

Senator  Hisgock.  How  many  pounds  of  seed  do  you  produce  to  an 
acre! 

Mr.  Landbeth.  That  is  a  very  hard  question.  We  can  produce  an 
average  of  750  |)onnds  of  turnip  seed  to  the  acre ;  500  pounds  of  cab- 
bage, 20  bushels  of  [)eas,  and  so  on.  Some  seeds  are  measured  by  the 
poood  and  some  by  the  bushi'l. 

Seaator  Hiscogk.  Take  it  on  any  of  those  seeds,  and  the  point  I 
waot  to  make  is  that  really  the  labor  bears  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  cost. 

Mr.  Lakdbeth.  No;  it  is  the  main  cost.  Our  wuge  bills  on  the  seed 
fiurm  of  550  acres  are  $20,000  a  .vear.  That  is  ten  times  the  wages  on 
any  ordinary  farm  of  the  same  acreage. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Of  course,  because  your  farm  is  more  highly  and 
more  critically  cultivated. 

Mr.  Lai^dbeth.  We  have  spent  $20,000  i'or  fertilizers  annually. 

fieoator  Hisgogk.  That  is  the  point.  On  seed  products  the  cost  is 
▼er^  Largdy  in  the  land  and  fertilization  rather  than  the  labor.  I  was 
tggmg  to  make  it  appear  that  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  was  sufficient 
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protection,  and  more  than  compensated  for  all  the  differences.  In  odier 
words,  coming  right  down  to  the  point,  I  have  never  yet,  on  principle  or 
theory,  although  I  am  an  agricultnrist  .and  a  &rmer,  seen  any  reason 
why  any  agricultaral  prodnct  in  the  UDited  States  that  is  natural  to 
our  soil  should  be  protected.  I  think  our  cheap  lands  shoald  more 
than  com{>en8ate  for  the  labor.  That  is  the  position  I  have  always 
taken  on  that  question. 

Mr.  Landbeth.  It  is  the  labor  in  seed  growing  that  costs;  the  wages 
rates  paid  by  us  being  three  times  as  higli  as  the  wages  paid  the  ai^ri- 
cultural  laborer  on  the  seed  farms  of  Europe.  These  high-grade  aeeds 
are  not  grown  upon  ciheap  land.  The  men  who  work  the  cheap  land 
are  found  out  on  the  borders,  and  their  operations  are  very  cmde. 

Senator  Hisgook.  Take  yoar  garden  land  in  its  normal  condition 
before  you  put  it  into  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  how  much  would 
it  be  worth  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  We  paid  $300  an  acre  for  some  of  it. 

Senator  HiscooK.  I  suppose,  so  far  as  the  seed  business  is  conoemed, 
land  would  be  just  as  valuable  in  Iowa  at  %^  an  acre,  would  it  not  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Yes;  for  some  crops.  But  the  seed  grower  in  the 
West  can  not  command  labor.  Our  Wisconsin  farm  cost  us  $79  an 
acre— a  seed  farm — but  labor  there  can  hardly  be  had  at  any  price  at 
some  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  Chaieman.  Do  you  grow  seeds  there  1 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  is  it! 

Mr.  Landbeth.  At  Manitowoc.  We  grow  peas  there.  We  grow 
nearly  a  thousand  acres  of  peas  a  year.  Manitowoc  is  north  of  Mil> 
wankee,  on  the  lake  shore. 

The  Chaieman.  Why  did  you  select  that  placet 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Because  it  has  a  cold  winter  climate,  that  is  preja- 
dicial  to  the  increase  of  the  pea  bug  which  infests  the  pea-vine  in  tiie 
warmer  States. 

The  Chaieman.  What  kind  of  peas  are  grown  there  f 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Garden  peas. 

Senator  HiscocK.  Are  you  in  the  nursery  business  at  allt 

Mr.  Landbeth.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaieman.  You  raise  garden  peas  for  seed  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Yes,  sir ;  we  sell  about  30,000  bushels  a  year  of 
them. 

The  Chaieman.  Where  do  you  make  them  up;  out  there t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Ko,  sir ;  we  bring  them  to  Pennsylvania. 

The  Chaieman.  And  put  them  into  papers  in  Pennsylvania  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Papers  and  bags ;  2  bushels,  1  bushel,  and  qnu-ter 
bushel,  etc.  Then  we  grow  beans  in  Virginia,  New  York,  Michigan, 
and  Illinois.  We  grow  sugar  com  in  New  York,  Vermont,  Oonnectieat, 
and  New  Hampshire.  We  grow  turnip  seed,  tomato  seed,  parsnip,  leek, 
parsley  seed  in  Virginia;  also  watermelon,  squash,  and  pumpkin  seed, 
and  Lima  beans.  We  have  5,000  acres  of  land  in  Virginia  on  the  Bappa- 
hannock.  We  have  grown  for  us  on  contract  all  sorts  of  vine  crops  in 
Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Florida ;  there  is  hardly  a  State  in  the  Union 
from  which  we  do  not  draw  supplies  of  garden  seeds.  We  draw  veiy 
large  supplies  from  California  every  year.    Even  fo)m  Washington. 

The  Chaieman.  Do  you  work  the  gardens  there  yourself! 

Mr.  Landbeth.  No,  sir ;  we  operate  on  contract.  •  We  contract  for 
so  many  acres,  and  we  furnish  the  stock  seed,  high-class  pedigee  seed 
raised  in  Pennsylvaniay  and  send  it  to  these  parties,  and  tell  them  to 
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plant  it  and  we  will  take  the  prodact.  We  do  not  trunt  them  to  Ttiraiou 
as  the  planting  stock,  but  every  year  give  them  stock  which  we  Know  tv 
b^  pure.  We  would  not  trust  it  in  their  hands  for  over  a  season,  be- 
cause the  seeds  might  deteriorate  through  accident,  design,  or  igno- 
rauce.  tSeed  growing  is  an  art  as  it  is  pursued  now.  It  can  not  be  done 
by  an  ordinary  farmer.  The  seed  grower  is  head  and  shoulders  above 
the  ordinary  farmer.  He  must  know  something  of  vegetable  physiology 
aud  the  wants  of  distant  markets,  so  as  to  be  aUe  to  seize  upon  the  sports 
of  accident  or  variation  which  are  better  than  the  parent,  or  on  the 
other  hand  to  discaird  deteriorated  forms.  He  is  in  advance  of  any  other 
farmer,  wherever  you  find  him,  whether  in  Connecticut,  Florida,  or  Cali- 
fornia. He  is  above  all  his  fellows  in  his  neighborhood.  He  is  a  pub- 
lic benefactor. 

Senator  Hiscock.  What  is  the  aggregate  of  the  enumerated  seeds 
that  are  imported  and  come  in  as  garden  seed  f 

Mr.  DuBFEE.  The  aggregate  of  dutiable  garden  seed  is  $149,876. 

The  Chairman.  Wheie  do  those  garden  seeds  come  from  chiefly  f 

Mr.  Landbkth.  France,6ermany,  Holland,  and  England.  The  sum 
of  $149^000  only  represents  the  dutiable  portion — the  importation  of 
seeds  upon  the  free  list  sums  up  $1,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  None  from  Canada  t 

Mr.  Landbeth  :  Tes,  sir;  large  quantities  of  seed  come  from  Can- 
ada. It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  garden  seedH  and 
agricultural  seeds.  I  should  say  garden  seeds  are  seeds  of  all  edible 
vegetables  grown  for  domestic  consumption,  whether  grown  in  a  private 
garden  or  on  broad  fields  by  market  gardeners.  Agricultural  seeds  are 
seeds  of  plants  either  not  ediide  by  man,  as  grass  or  sorghum,  or  .such 
others  as  require  manufacture,  as  wheat,  tobacco. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  without  manipulation  of  some  kind  f 

Mr.  Lanbreth.  No,  sir,  not  nsed  at  all;  such  as  grass  seed,  sor- 
ghum, etc. 

Senator  HisoooK.  The  Treasury  Department  permitted  turnip  seed 
to  come  in  free  because  they  ruled  it  to  be  an  agricultural  seed  t 

The  Chairman.  No;  because  it  was  not  enumerated  at  all. 

Mr.  DUBJPEE.  It  was  a  seed  not  medicinal  aud  not  especially  enumer- 
a  ted,  and  so  they  brought  it  in  free. 

Mr.  Landreth.  There  can  hardly  be  any  objection  to  an  increase  of 
duty  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  an  injustice  to  the  farmer.  Take  turnip 
seed,  for  instance.  Only  a  pound  is  required  to  sow  an  acre.  A  pound 
costs  20  cents  at  retail,  and  whether  it  has  20  per  cent,  or  40  per  cent. 
duty  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  farmer  who  sows  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  a  pound  of  turnip  seed  will  sow  an  acre  f 

Mr.  Landreth.  A  pound  of  turnip  seed  will  sow  an  acre.  It  can  be 
imported  into  the  United  States  for  9  cents  a  pound ;  and  whether  it 
has  20  per  cent,  dnty  or  40  per  cent,  duty  or  100  per  cent,  duty  it  makes 
no  difference  to  the  farmer,  who  is  about  to  sow  his  land,  but  it  makes 
a  vast  difference  to  the  seed  grower  who  is  going  to  raise  25,000  or 
50,000  poun<l8  of  the  seed. 

Thi^  Chairman.  You  have  no  competition  in  this  country,  I  suppose, 
have  you  I 

Mr.  Landreth.  Oh,  yes;  very  great 

The  Chairman.  Whei-e  is  it! 

Mr.  Landre'jh.  All  over  the  country.  I  estimate  there  are  over 
50«00U acres  devoted  to  seed  culture  in  the  United  Scates. 

The  Chairman.  Of  which  you  have  5,000 1 
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Mr.  Landbeth.  Of  which  we  have  5,000,  not  inoladingr  »  very  Itt^ 
area  nnder  contract  crops.  There  are  half  a  dozen  seed  men^aQts  in 
every  large  city. 

The  Ohaibhak.  Do  yoa  have  your  store  or  place  of  distribation  in 
Philadelphia  f 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Yes,  sir;  Philadelphia  and  Bristol,  Pa. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Do  yon  think  yonr  price  here  does  not  depend  on 
domestic  competition  f 

Mr.  Lanbbeth.  No,  sir;  onr  price  depends  a  great  deal  npon  the  rate 
at  which  the  other  seedsmen  who  are  not  seed  growers  can  bay  their  seed. 
It  so  happens  that  the  seed  merchants  as  a  rale  are  not  seed  prodaoera. 
We  are  principally  producers,  and  so  are  some  others,  bat  the  majority 
of  dealers  in  seeds  are  merchants  who'bay  in  the  cheapest  markets,  who 
bny  in  Europe  and  compete  against  American  prodact«,  selling  foreign 
seed  as  American  with  as. 

The  Ohaibman.  Do  yon  s^U  to  merchants  f 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  HisoocK.  And  they  foree  yoa  down  to  the  finreigii  price  f 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  HisoooK.  A  point  I  have  in  mind  was  whether  the  50,000 
aores  of  land  in  seed  in  this  country  woald  not  force  the  price  down  in- 
dependent of  the  foreign  market. 
.    Mr.  Landbeth.  Not  at  all. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  suppose  it  certainly  would  down  to  a  given  iK>int; 
down  to  the  point  of  the  cost  of  production  and  a  small  profit. 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Yes,  sir ;  but  if  there  were  less  foreign  seeds  im- 
ported the  50,000  acres  would  swell  to  75,000  or  more. 

Senator  HisoooK.  What  in  value  will  the  50,000  acres  in  this  coonky 
produce  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  I  ceald  not  say. 

Senator  HisoooK.  State  as  near  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Landbeth.  I  should  say  seven  or  eight  million  dollars'  worth. 

Senator  Hisgock.  And  against  that  seven  or  eight  million  dollars' 
worth  there  are  only  imported  into  this  country  $149,000  worth.  Do  yoa 
think  that  $149,000  worth  of  seed  has  the  slightest  effect  on  the  price 
of  the  seven  or  eight  million  dollars'  worth  raised  in  the  United  Staves  T 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Yes ;  I  think  it  has  a  great  deal  of  effect,  as  it  bears 
upon  a  limited  number  of  varieties  of  seeds. 

The  Ghaibhan.  I  am  afi*aid  Senator  Hiscock's  question  is  mialead- 
ing.    The  $149,000  refers  to  enumerated  seeds. 

Mr.  DuBFEE.  The  seeds  that  come  in  as  dutiable.  Then  there  are 
$1,000,000  worth  that  come  in  ftee. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  to  say,  according  to  Mr.  Landretii,  the 
$149,000  worth  imported  interferes  with  the  proper  and  tair  enumera- 
tion that  he  thinks  he  is  entitled  to  for  his  production  here  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Precisely.  Bear  in  mind  this  point :  The  imports 
of  dutiable  seeds  are  concentrated  open  a  few  varieties  of  seeds.  One 
million  dollars'  worth  has  free  entry. 

The  GHAUtMAN.  Such  as  what  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Such  as  turnip,  beet,  flower  seeds,  which  comeinfkee. 

Senator  HisooOK.  Supposing  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  was  put  on  turnip 
s^edt 

Mr.  Landbeth.  And  peas. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  There  is  a  dnty  of  20  per  cent,  on  peas  now. 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Ko,  10  per  cent.  now. 
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Tbe  Ohaibhak.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  name  the  yarious  seedd 
and  the  duties  paid  by  them. 

Mr.  Lakbrsth.  Onkm  seed,  20  per  cent. ;  carrot,  20  per  cent ;  let- 
tnce,  20  per  cent. ;  cabbage,  20  per  cent. ;  beets,  20  per  cent.,  except 
tUe  sngar  beet,  which  is  free;  radishes,  20  per  cent. ;  spinach,  20  per 
cent.;  beans,  10  per  cent.;  peas,  10  percent.,  and  several  other  arti- 
clee,  a  doaen  in  aJl,  going  to  make  up  this  $150,000  in  roun  1  numbers. 
Those  are  the  seeds  whi^  we  have  to  meet.  We  have  for^gn  competi- 
tioii  on  watermelon  «nd  eanteloupe  seeds,  squash,  pumpkin,  encumber^ 
cam.    But  under  the  Mills  bill  all  seeds  are  on  the  free  list. 

The  GHAiBMAif.  Take  onions  for  illustration.  Do  you  grow  onion 
seed! 

Mr.  Landsbth.  Yes,  sir.  This  year  we  had  ui>on  our  Pennsylvania 
farm  75  acres  of  onion  seed. 

Senator  Hi0OOOK.  How  rauA  onion  seed  is  produced  in  the  United 
Btatest 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Perhaps  300,000  pounds. 

Hie  Ghahexak.  If  you  devote  an  acre  wholly  to  onion  seed  how  many 
pounds  can  you  grow  t 

Mr.  Landitbth.  In  Pennsylvania  about  an  average  of  250  pounds  to 
an  acre ;  in  GonnoeticBt;,  whiidi  is  a  still  better  district  for  onion  grow- 
ing, an  average  of 350  pounds;  in  Califonria,  where  onion  seed  is  very 
largely  produced,  an  average  of  400  to  600  pounds  to  the  acre. 

The  Ghaibmak.  How  about  the  price  t 

Mr.  Lakdbbth.  The  price  varies ;  the  price  is  sometimes  76  cents  a 
pound  and  sometimes  as  low  as  40  cents. 

The  CHAiBjttAN.  Do  you  mean  the  same  class  of  seed ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  onion  seed  equally  good  sells  ior  40  cents  a  pound  and  then  again 
for  76! 

Mr.  Landbbth.  Yes,  sir;  according  to  the  stock  in  the  market. 

The  Ghaibhan.  With  a  variation  of  from  30  to  75  cents  a  pound  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  the  tariff  can  fix  the  price,  no  matter  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Landbbth.  But  the  foreign^  can  send  his  seed  in  at  about  30 
cents. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  does  it  ever  get  up  to  75  cents  under  that  situ- 
ation f 

Mr.  Landbeth.  At  times  of  short  crops  at  home  and  abroad  Ameri- 
can seed  is  prefevred  and  |dant«rs  buy  it  if  they  know  it,  but  the 
trouble  is  the  importers  import  the  foreign  article  and  sell  it  as  Ameri- 
can, underbidding  the  American  article  while  making  a  larger  profit 
than  the  producer.  Oarden  seed  for  many  years  paid  40  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  then  the  duty  was  reduced  to  30  and  then  to  20. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  many  kinds  of  sorghum  seed  do  you  produce  f 

Mr.  Landbeth.  This  season  wo  have  in  our  experimental  grounds  sam- 
ples of  sorghum  from  all  the  sorghum  growing  districtsof  the  world — one 
hundred  and  seventy *eight  difterent  kinds.  Some  are  thick  and  short } 
others  are  tall  and  slim;  someare  striped,  some  green,  some  red,  and  some 
are  plain.  Borne  are  rich  in  sugar;  others  are  valuable  only  as  fodder. 
There  is  every  variation.  In  some  countries  sorghum  seed  is  used  for 
food.  The  Ghinese  in  the  interior  live  almostexclnsively  upon  sorghum 
seed.  There  is  an  impression  that  the  Ghinese  live  on  rice.  That  is 
true  of  the  people  who  live  on  the  seacoast,  but  in  the  interior  they 
live  on  sorghum  seed.  It  is  three  times  as  productive  in  seed  as  wheat. 
There  is  an  immense  amount  produced.  Its  introduction  is  the  only 
good  thing  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  done  since  its  estab- 
Ushment.     ^ 
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The  Chaibman.  I  suppose  your  view  about  sorgham  is  tttattrelun^ 
an  immense  acreage,  and  therefore  can  produce  it  very  well. 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Yes^  sir.  Our  praiiie  farmers  want  somethinf  etee 
to  do,  and  they  will  do  it  ultimately  if  they  have  a  chance.  The  piem- 
en t  chemical  and  mechanical  difficulties  will  be  removed. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  regard  to  the  bug  that  infeste 
the  pea  vine.  The  history  of  that  bug  is  interesting.  One  hundred 
years  ago  we  raised  peas  only  in  Pennsylvania.  The  bng  appeared, 
and  we  mov^d  to  !New  York,  and  the  bug  followed  ns.  We  went  to 
Vermont,  then  to  Lower  Canada,  then  to  Upper  Canada^  and  tlie  hagh 
followed  ns  there.  We  went  to  Michigan,  and  now  we  are  in  Wi6ooA> 
sin.  In  two  or  three  years  1  presume  we  will  have  to  move  oat  to 
Dakota. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  produce  tomatoes  for  seed  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Forty  thousand  bushels  of  fruit  annually. 

The  Chairman.  Be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  just  how  you  extraet  the 
seed  from  the  tomatoes  and  when  t 

.  Mr.  Lanbbeth.  The  tomatoes  are  gathered  into  wagons  in  tlie  field 
and  assembled  in  close  proximity  to  a  steam-engine  and  washing  ma- 
chinery. At  the  appropriate  time  the  tomatoes  are  discharged  into  the 
hopper  of  a  large  machine  similar  to  a  thrashing-machine.  From  this 
they  pass  out  in  the  form  of  watery  pulp  and  are  discharged  apon  a 
wire  screen  working  alternately  in  and  out  of  a  vat  of  water.  The  seed 
passes  through  the  meshes  of  the  wire  screen  into  the  bottom  of  the 
vat.  The  skins,  leaves,  and  stems  pass  over  the  end  of  the  screen  and 
into  the  river.  After  the  vat  is  nearly  full  of  seed  it  is  emptied.  The 
screen  is  changed  and  one  of  smaller  mesh  is  substituted  in  its  plac4e. 
The  seed  is  put  over  this  second  and  smaller  screen,  which  takes  from 
the  seed  the  mateiiai  smaller  than  the  seed  itself.  The  seed  is  then 
pnt  into  bags  and  put  under  presses,  in  order  that  the  water  may  be 
diiven  out  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  then  sometimes  dried  apon  sheets 
in  the  open  nir,  almost  always  by  a  hot-air  draught  in  an  appropriate 
chamber.  Forty  bushels  of  fruit  are  required  to  produce  a  bushel  of 
seed.  The  seed  costs  us  about  60  cents  a  pound  in  the  field.  We  are 
offered  seed  to-day  from  Italy,  from  the  Italian  canning  factories,  for  13 
cents,  and  have  had  it  ofiered  to  us  for  7  cents— one  lot  of  three  tons  at 
7  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  HisooGK.  Bight  in  that  connection  I  wish  you  would  tell  us 
how  the  seeds  are  separated  in  Italy. 

Mr.  Landbeth.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  HiscooK.  Have  you  any  idea  f 

Mr.  Lanbbeth.  I  can  say  that  we  have  tested  the  samples  of  the 
Italian  seeds  and  they  are  all  sorts  mixed  together. 

Senator  HiSGOOK.  Have  you  not  any  ideaas  to  how  the  work  is  done  f 
Do  they  work  by  machinery  I 

Mr.  Lanbbeth.  I  presume  they  are  separated  there  the  same  as  they 
are  in  this  country  at  the  canning  factories.  A  good  deal  of  tomato  seed 
is  saved  at  the  American  canning  factories.  The  tomatoes  are  brought 
into  the  factories  and  plunged  into  a  vat  of  boiling  water  and  kept 
there  a  minute  and  a  half,  which  loosens  the  skins.  They  are  then 
taken  out  and  thrown  on  tables,  where  girls  with  dull  knives  take  off 
the  skins.  During  the  operation  of  peeling  many  of  the  tomatoes  burst 
and  the  seed  and  pulp  run  out.  This  runs  down  grooves  on  the  table 
and  out  into  troughs.  A  large  portion  of  seed  is  saved  in  all  these  can- 
ning factories.  Sometimes  it  is  pure  and  sometimes  it  is  a  dozen  kindd 
mixed  together.    When  it  is  gathered  in  that  way  it  is  unreliable. 
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Senator  Hisoook.  So  far  as  this  Italian  seed  is  concerned  your  no- 
tion is  that  it  is  a  waste  prodact  there  f   * 

Mr.  Landreth.  My  idea  is  that  the  Italian  seed  is  a  waste  product ; 
at  least  it  ought  to  be,  but  it  is  sold  in  this  country  nevertheless. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  in  making  up  your  seed — for  example, 
tomato  seed — ^your  work  is  dOne  with  very  great  care,  and  you  produce 
a  perfectly  pure  and  excellent  article. 

Mr.  Landb£TH.  We  try  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  that  fact  make  your  seed  sell  for  pretty 
much  what  you  ask  for  it,  because  you  are  known  to  have,  as  distin- 
guished from  others,  a  perfectly  good  seed  t 

Mr.  Landreth.  No.  These  other  seeds — French,  Gtermto,  and 
Italian — have  been  brought  in  here  for  years,  and  they  are  passed  off  for 
American  seed. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Fraudulently  t 

Mr.  Landreth.  Yes,  positively  so— fraudulently  passed  off  as 
American  seed.  The  purchaser  cannot  tell  the  difference,  and  in 
many  localities  one  man's  word  is  as  good  as  another's.  A  merchant 
will  say  ^^  These  seeds  are  American,  and  are  as  good  as  Jjandreth's. 

The  Chairman.  Do  yon  sell  the  Agricultural  Department  any  seed, 
at  all  t 

Mr.  Landreth.  I^o,  sir ;  we  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  apply  to  yon  for  seedt 

Mr.  Landreth.  They  ask  us,  as  they  do  everybody  else,  for  quota- 
tions, but  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  give  them  quotations.  We  quoted 
them  turnip  seed  at  14  cents  a  pound  ;  Thorburn  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
quoted  them  turnip  seed  at  13  cents  a  pound,  and  Henderson  &  Co. 
quoted  them  turnip  seed  at  13  cents  a  pound.  The  Commissioner 
bought  other  seed  at  28  cents.  This  turnip  seed  was  sold  at  Bochester, 
N.  Y.,  by  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  to  a  seed  merchant  who  furnished  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Sibley  did  not  hesitate 
to  say  it  was  nearly  dead,  and  that  for  this  reason  he  sold  it  for  4  cents 
per  pound.    The  Department  paid  28  for  it.    See  the  records. 

The  seed-distributing  section  of  the  Department  is  a  sink  of  cor- 
ruption. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  would  like  to  make.  In  the  matter  of  the 
free  entry  of  all  flower  seeds,  our  low  postage  gives  a  dealer  in  seeds  in 
France,  Germany,  England,  Holland,  Italy,  or  any  other  country,  an 
equal  opportunity  to  distribute  seed  to  the  consumer  with  American 
seeds  men.  Under  free  entry  for  flower  seeds  foreign  dealers  are  at  lib- 
erty to  send  these  seeds  as  merchandise  through  the  mails  free  of  charge. 
There  is  no  duty  on  them.  Consequently  all  dealers  in  foreign  flower 
seeds  are  on  precisely  the  same  basis  with  respect  to  doing  business 
through  the  mails  as  Americans. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  understand  that.  You  say  flower  seeds  come 
free  through  the  mails  f 

Mr.  Landreth.  Yes,  sir,  free  of  dnty  or  scrutiny,  and  much  dutiable 
seed  is  run  in  also. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  true  of  a 'seed  that  starts  from  France! 
Does  it  start  free  or  does  it  pay  the  French  postage  I 

Mr.  Landreth.  The  postage  must  be  paid.  The  international  postage 
of  course  must  be  paid,  but  when  it  gets  here  it  does  not  have  to  go 
through  the  custom  house. 

The  Chairman.  Being  free  t 

Mr.  Landreth.  Being  free.    Merchandise,  as  articles  of  value,  la 
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Erobibited  £rom  passing  Qirongfa  the  mail,  only  samples  being  i^^mittjed, 
at  flower  seeds,  as  nndutiable  merchaDdise,  can  go  throagh  free. 

Senator  HisoooiL  What  would  yon  think  of  10  cents  a  boAel  on 
pease  instead  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  I  would  prefer  20  per  cent,  duty. 

Senator  HiscooK.  Twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  f 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Tes,  sir ;  although  we  ourselves  buy  in  Canada  every 
year  probably  16,000  bushels  of  peas. 

Senator  HiscooK.  The  j>resent  duty  on  peas  is  10  per  cent,  is  it  not  I 

Mr.  Laio>reth.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  HiscocK.  Ten  cents  a  bushel  is  about  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
is  it  nott 

Mr.  Lanbreth.  No,  sir;  not  over  7  per  cent,  on  the  coetly  aorta, 
and  only  3  per  cent,  on  the  cheap  kinds. 

Senator  HiscooK.  It  is  on  the  unit  of  value. 

Mr.  Landbeth.  The  unit  is  not  fair,  it  is  based  on  the  valae  of  aoap 
peas  and  beans.  They  are  not  garden  peas.  You  can  not  bay  pore 
garden  peas  for  less  than  $1.50,  while  they  run  up  to  $3  and  $4,  accord^ 
ing  to  species,  while  grocery  peas  sell  for  90  cents  to  $1.  Oatra^eons 
frauds  have  been  i)erp^trated,  and,  I  think  yet  are,  by  running  in  valu- 
able garden  peas  as  grocery  peas. 

Senator  Hisoook.  There  is  no  just  distiction  made  between  tfaem  in 
valuation.  The  duty  on  peas  now  is  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  You 
would  rather  have  10  cents  a  bushel  than  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  T 

Mn  Landbeth.  On  ^avy  peas  or  Army  peas ;  grocery  peas  as  tliey 
aie  termed.  There  is  nobody  interested  in  split  peas  in  our  business ; 
nobody  except  this  party  who  sold  the  turnip  seed  to  the  Agricuitoral 
Department. 

Senator.  Hisoook.  Oh  yes;  there  are  a  dozen  men  manufactaring 
split  peas  in  my  State. 

Mr.  Landbeth.  The  party  I  refer  to  in  the  seed  business  is  a  large 
importer  of  split  peas  from  Canada. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  What  do  you  say  to  10  cents  a  bushel  on  peas  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  If  you  make  it  15  cents  I  think  it  will  meet  the  views 
of  American  seed  merchants. 

Senator  HiscooK.  Would  not  that  be  rather  high  on  grocery  peas  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  it  would.  It  would  simply 
stimulate  the  growth  in  New  York,  Vermont,  Michigan,  WisconsiOy  and 
Minnesota,  which  are  States  just  as  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  peas 
as  Canada,  and  it  will  put  a  stop  to  all  this  fraudulent  entry  of  garden 
peas  as  grocery  peas. 

Mr.  Landreth  submitted  to  the  committee  the  following  papers  pre- 
pared in  1882: 

OASDSir  SEEDS. 

Philadelphia,  Augtt  1ft,  ISSS. 
lb  IheCkmmiatkmm  Tariff  Bevidan: 

The  andersigned  respectfully  represc^nt  that  they  are  growers  or  prodnoen  of  mod 
dealers  in  seeds  of  garden  vegetables,  and  in  the  production  of  whicfa  many  persons 
are  engaged. 

The  competition  in  the  sale  of  seeds  induces  many  who  are  not  prodacers,  bnt 
dealers  merely,  to  cheapen  prices,  which  they  are  enabled  to  do  by  importations  from 
Korope  at  much  leas  oost,  the  20  per  cent,  duty  of  the  present  tarin  being  added, 
than  the  article  can  be  produced  for  in  the  United  States. 

We  beg  leave  to  request  by  the  commission  a  cousideraiion  oi  the  sul^eot  in  the 
light  of  these  facts : 

First.  The  industry  in  this  country  requires  the  nse  probably  of  30,000  acres  of 
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l^sid,  and  gives  employment  to  tl^ousands  of  people  both  in  the  fields  and  in  vork- 
al&ope  and  offlcee. 

Second.  That  the  panper  labor  of  Europe  comes  in  direct  competition  with  a  home 
ixiidastTy  capable  of  supplying,  in  a  saperior  form,  all  the  wants  of  the  country,  with 
t*bie  exception  of  a  few  unimportant  articles. 

Third.  That  the  humid  climate  of  the  seed-growing  section  of  Europe,  by  enabling 
t;lie  prodaetfon  of  a  larger  yield  per  aore  than  can  be  grown  here  (at  the  same  time, 
lio  werer,  producing  seed  of  less  vital  power),  is  an  additional  factor  to  that  of  wages 
izi  cheapening  the*  cost  of  the  foreign  article. 

l«^ourtn.  That  American-grown  seeds,  by  reason  of  their  acolimatation,  are  better 
a<lapted  to  the  American  cumate  than  the  foreign,  and  are  preferred  by  all  cnltiva- 
'toTs  of  experience ;  they  are  also  purer  in  quality,  being  grown  by  more  intelligent 
I>eople. 

Fifth.  It  is  impossible  to  detect  any  diference  by  inspection  in  the  qualify  of  the 
seeds  of  the  foreign  and! American  grown  article,  which  fact  permits  the  sale  of  the 
foreign  as  American,  and  which  can  be  and  »  done  at  a  less  price  than  the  latter  can 
l>e  prodneed. 

And  we  therefore  urge  that  the  rate  of  doty  of  the  present  tariff  is  inadequate  as 
a  protection  to  an  impoi^ant  American  industry,  and  that  the  commission  recommend 
an  increase  to  a  rate  of  100  per  cent. 

D.  Landbbth  it  Bom, 


JTo  ike  Ckm^missum  on  Tariff  Revition : 

We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of County,  State  of ,  seed  merchants  and 

KTowers  of  g^arden  seeds,  respectfully  bee  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  on 
Tariff  Revision  to  the  necessity  of  a  further  protection  to  our  business  interests  be- 
yond the  present  duty  of  20  pe^  cent.  Enropean  seedsmen  establishing  agencies  here, 
tbe  precursors  of  an  innumerable  host,  and  launching  upon  ns  cheap  and  inferior 
seeds,  will,  in  a  very  few  years,  utterly  destroy  the  prodnctiou  in  this  country  of  such 
varieties  of  seeds  as  cabbage,  turnip,  radish,  onion,  beet,  carrot,  lettuce,  and  others. 
The  hnmid  atmosphere  of  Western  Europe,  combined  with  cheap  labor,  gives  ad- 
vantages in  cost  of  production  which  American  growers  do  not  possess.  But  a  low 
cost  of  production  does  not  guaranty  good  seed !  To  the  contrary. 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  European  garden  seed  is  grown  in  small  quantities  by 
unskilled  ana  ignorant  persons ;  these  selfto  collectors,  who  in  turn  dispose  of  their 
etock  to  merchants  for  export.  What  with  ignorance  in  the  selection  of  the  tme 
types  to  breed  from,  leading  to  production  of  hybridized  strains,  and  what  with  the 
adulteration  of  such  seed  when  new  with  dead  $eed  to  cheapen  it,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  declare  that  European  seeds  are  both  of  poor  quality  and  poor  vitality. 

8o  great,  so  well  recognized  are  the  impositions  in  the  Enropean  seed  trade  that 
many  of  the  continental  Gtovemments  are  considering  the  establishment  of  seed-test- 
ing stations. 

The  garden-seed  growers  of  the  United  States  have  spent  years  of  labor  and  study 
in  the  development  of  their  pursuit,  and  feel  that  they  should  not  be  run  ont  of  the 
business  b^  the  cheap  seeds  of  Europe.  American  farmers  and  gardeners,  aside  from 
being  furnished  with  seeds  un acclimated,  impnre,  and  an  average  of  30  per  cent, 
nn vital,  do  not  profit  by  the  low  prices  at  which  the  seed  is  landed,  but  are  made  to 
pay  withiu  a  fraction  of  the  American  prices,  the  entire  profits  being  to  the  importer 
or  foreign  agent  [the  seeds  being  sold  generally  cm  American'], 

The  bnsiness  of  garden-seed  growing  is  pursued  on  quite  30,000  acres,  and  is  a  spe- 
cialty distinct  from  other  agricultural  operations,  requiring  experience  to  resiBt  the 
natural  inclination  of  all  vegetables  to  revert  towards  a  state  of  nature,  and  an  eye  to 
peroeive  and  intelligence  to  seize  all  sports  of  more  advanced  development. 
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BRUSHES. 
Washington,  D.  O.,  August  30, 1888. 

8TATEKEHT  OF  WILEIAM  C.  ROWABD, 

Of  the  firm  of  Howard  Brothers  f  Comptmy,  Now  York. 

Mr.  HoT^ABD  (produciog  samples  of  brushes).  Here  are  mj  samples. 
Tbe  value  of  the  bone  is  about  one-fifth  of  a  cent  in  each  brush. 

Senator  Bi£GK.  Where  do  3^ou  get  the  bone  I 

Mr.  Howard.  In  Kansas  City  or  Chicago,  from  the  slaughter-houses. 

Senator  Hisgock.  What  is  the  bone  ! 

Mr.  Howard.  The  thigh-bone  of  an  ox. 

Senator  J0N£S.  And  the  cost  of  the  bone  is  whatt 

Mr.  Howard.  One-fifth  of  a  cent  in  value  for  each  brush.  The  bris- 
tles come  from  France. 

Senator  Beck.  Why  do  you  not  get  the  bristles  from  Kansaa  City, 
too! 

Mr.  Howard.  The  hogs  of  this  country  are  fed  on  swills  because  they 
are  more  anxious  to  make  pork  than  to  make  bristles,  and  the  bristles 
are  not  stiff  enough  to  be  used  in  tooth-brushes.  The  Frenchman 
dresses  his  bristles  better  than  we  do  in  this  country. 

The  value  of  the  bristles  is  about  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  gross. 

Senator  Jones.  It  makes  the  material  cost  about  a  cent  a  bruah. 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A  cent  a  piece  for  the  raw  material  in  tbe  brushes  t 

Mr.  Howard.  Tes,  sir.  This  brush  (exhibiting  sample)  costs  ua  $18 
to  make.    Most  of  the  value  is  in  the  hand  labor. 

Senator  Jones.  The  raw  material  costs  a  cent  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Howard.  A  cent  and  a  fifth. 

Senator  Jones.  And  a  little  over  a  cent  is  for  the  bristles  t 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  A  cent  and  a  fourth!     .* 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir ;  a  cent  and  a  fourth  or  a  cent  and  a  fifth. 

Senator  Jones.  For  all  the  material  t 

Mr.  Howard  Yes,  sir.  The  balance  of  the  value,  $16,  is  in  labor 
principally.  It  is  all  hand  labor.  From  the  nature  of  tbe  materials  we 
use  we  can  not  use  machinery  to  any  extent. 

Senator  Jones.  Fourteen  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  in  labor  and 
$1.25  in  material. 

Mr.  Howard.  On  this  particular  brush. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  grievance! 

Mr.  Howard.  It  is  this:  There  are  many  articles  sold  in  this  coun- 
try that  are  made  entirely  by  machinery  and  are  protected  by  twice  or 
three  times  as  much  duty  as  brushes  are. 

Senator  Beck.  What  is* the  duty  at  present! 

Mr.  Howard.  It  is  at  present  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  is  i»o- 
posed  to  make  it  20. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Mills  bill! 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir.  The  Lansingburgh  industry  of  hair-brushes 
was  almost  completely  ruined  under  the  last  tariff  when  a  change  was 
made  from  40  to  30  per  cent. 

Tbe  Chaxrma?!.  The  tariff  of  1883  T 
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Mr.  HoWABD.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  brash  indastry  in  this  coantry  of  hair, 
tooth,  nail,  and  cloth  brashes  will  be  completely  wiped  oat  if  the  Mills 
bill  goesthroagh.  I  think  the  daty  has  been  fixed  where  it  is  simply 
because  gentlemen  in  Washington  need  to  have  some  people  who  know 
the  facts  state  them.  After  the  last  tariff  bill  was  passed  a  prominent 
importer  in  New  York  told  me  that  if  I  had  taken  enongh  interest  iu 
the  American  indastry  to  come  here  and  state  the  facts  the  bill  would  not 
have  been  changed  as  it  was  by  the  aathorities.  I  am  known  as  a  Yankee 
notion  man  and  have  been  in  the  business  fifteen  years.  I  import,  make, 
and  sell.  If  I  can  make  anything  cheaper  than  I  can  import  it,  I  make 
it*     If  it  is  cheaper  to  import,  I  import  it. 

The  Ohaibman.  Yoa  say  the  20  per  cent,  proposed  by  the  Mills  bill 
woald  wipe  oat  entirely  the  mMinfactare  of  these  articles  in  this  coan- 
try. 

Mr.  HowABD.  Yes,  sir;  it  woald. 

The  Ohaibman.  It  would  be  better  then  to  pat  the  articles  on  the  free 
list  than  to  provide  20  per  cent,  daty  t 

Mr.  HowABB.'  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  the  people  of  the  coantry  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  jast  let  the  industry  go  t 

Mr.  HowABD.  Yes,  as  far  as  the  people  of  the  coantry  are  concerned. 
It  will  rain  the  indastry  entirely. 

Senator  HisooOK.  What  is  the  value  of  the  brashes  made  in  this 
coantry  now  I 

Mr.  HowABD.  The  value  of  aU  the  brushes,  hair,  cloth,  tooth,  nail, 
etc.,  I  should  calculate  ran  close  to  three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Do  you  remember  how  many  are  imported  f 

Mr.  HowABD.  There  is  one  man  iu  Sew  York  who  imports  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  French  goods,  tooth,  hair,  and  nail 
brushes. 

Senator  Jokrb.  You  say  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  in  1883  injured  the 
business. 

Mr.  HowABD.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jomcs.  Did  that  iiguiy  show  itself  in  increased  im  porta- 
tionst 

Mr.  HowABD.  Yes,  sir.  Our  business  in  imported  merchandise  and 
brushes  jumped  fhlly  50  per  cent,  in  1884  over  what  it  was  in  1883 :  .and 
in  1885  there  was  the  same  steady  increase.  We  should  have  contmaed 
the  brush  business  and  the  importing  of  brashes  if  we  had  not  found 
that  we  could  not  compete  with  people  who  had  not  as  much  money  as 
we  had. 

Senator  HisoooK.  What  is  the  value  of  brashes  imported  f 

Mr.  BowABD.  I  do  not  know  the  value  of  all  the  brushes  imported; 
but  there  is  o^e  man  I  know  who  imports  about  $750,000  worth. 

Senator  HisoooK.  The  valuation  at  the  custom-houses  of  the  coantry 
is,  according  to  the  statistics,  $557,347.54. 

Mr.  HowABD.  Of  course  I  can  not  say  with  regard  to  other  people's 
business  without  getting  at  their  books.  I  have  only  to  take  their  word 
as  to  the  amount  of  business  they  claim  to  do.  I  am  informed  that  the 
gentleman  who  has  charge  of  the  ot&ce  here  receives  a  salary  of  $20,000. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Now  there  is  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on 
the  hair,  I  believe. 

Mr.  HowABD.  Fifteen  cents  a  pound  on  bristles. 

Senator  Hiboook.  How  much  would  that  be  equivalent  to  in  proteQ 
tion,  provided  it  was  made  free  t 

Mr.  9owABPf  AbQut'  25  p^r  owU 
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Senator  Aldeioh^  What  peieMtage  is  that  of  the  Wit  ot  tbe  tnuiied 

brushes? 

Mr.  HowABP.  That  is  a  pretty  diffioolt  questioii  to  answer.  I  do  not 
think  I  could  answer  that  without  flgoriag. 

Senator  A1.DBICH.  If  we  should  make  bristles  firee,  what  peromtage 
(»f  projection  do  you  want  on  brushes  t 

Mr.  IIowABD.  I  simply  make  the  statemeot  that  the  value  of  the 
bristles  in  the  brushes  will  range  from  |I^  to  |2  x>er  groas. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  proportion  is  that  of  the  cost  t 

Mr.  How  ABB.  1  should  not  think  it  was  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the 
foreign  cost  of  the  average  brush.  We  could  not  make  here  any  brush 
l)e)ow  $9  a  gross.  We  can  not  use  our  waste.  We  haye  to  throw  our 
waste  away.  The  women  in  France  who  draw  brushes  receive  wages 
amounting  to  about  15  cents  a  day  for  their  work.  We  have  to  pay 
here  for  similar  work  from  60  cents  to  $1.20,  according  to  the  character 
of  t  be  work  done.  Some  women  earn  $1.25  a  day  drawing  brushes.  It 
is  a  work  that  is  done  entirely  by  women.  It  is  simply  a  honoe  indostiy. 
We  deliver  to  the  girls  a  grow  of  handles  and  so  many  poonds  of 
bristles  and  so  much  wire,  aim  they  take  it  home  and  bring  the  brashes 
back  to  us  all  drawn.  It  is  work  that  perhaps  you  might  say  they  get 
pin  money  for  doing,  but  it  helps  to  keep  a  good  many  small  families 
goinjg;.  In  most  of  the  brush  factories  I  think  a  similar  plan  is  oanifld 
out. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  the  cost  abroad  of  a  brush  that  costs  you 
$9  a  gross  t 

Mr.  HowABD.  A  brush  that  costs  us  $9  a  gross  to  make  here  would 
cost  about  $5.50  to  $6  abroad. 

The  Ghaibman.  Now,  of  that  brush  that  costs  you  $9,  what  is  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material — the  bristlest 

Mr.  HowABD.  About  $1.50. 

Tbe  Ghaibman.  So  that  if  yon  had  those  bristles  free  from  duty  the 
difierence  would  be  whatt 

Mr.  H9WABD.  All  it  would  be  on  that  brush  would  be  abont  15  eents. 

Tbe  Ghaibman.  So  that  free  bristles  would  help  yon  a  Uttle,  bat  not 
very  much  t 

Mr.  HowABD.  On  that  quality  of  goods  it  would  not  be  worth  speak- 
ing of.  The  reason  is  because  it  is  almost  ail  hand  labor.  Ther«  is 
hardly  any  article  imported  into  which  hand  lab(Mr  enters  so  largely,  so 
far  as  tbe  value  of  the  finished  product  is  concerned.  There  is  one 
thing  1  noticed  in  reading  the  biU  as  it  came  to  the  Senate  frooi  the 
House.  That  the  per  cent,  of  the  old  bill  aiid  the  new  one  in  the  printed 
copy  do  not  agree.  There  is  one  seetion  left  out  entirely  in  the  Senate 
copy. 

Senator  HisooOK.  To  what  does  it  relate  t 

Mr.  HowABD.  It  relates  to  the  india-rubber  fabrics.  It  was  left  out 
of  the  original  entirely.  That  is  one  discrepancy  to  whi^  I  wish  to 
call  attention. 

Senator  Alpbioh.  So  far  as  the  india-rubber  fabrics  are  eoDeemed, 
we  go  back  to  the  old  law.  They  cut  it  out  so  £ar  as  the  Mills  Mil  k 
coucerued.  There  was  a  provision  for  india-rubber  £Bii>ries  in  the  Mills 
bill  originally  and  it  was  cut  out,  and  so  those  fabrics  remained  as  they 
were  in  the  old  law.    What  do  you  want  to  say  about  that! 

Mr.  HowABD.  Simply  that  the  Mills  bill  provides  for  webbing  com- 
posed of  wool,  etc.,  at  50  per  cent.,  and  cotton  and  jBax  at  80  per  oent, 
and  if  this  india-rubber  fabric  was  included  it  would  provide  for  silk. 
elastic  15  per  cent.,  whereas  almost  all  other  articles  composed  of  silk 
come  in  at  35,  40,  and  50  per  cent.;  50  I  think  is  the  highest  now  on 
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silk.  If  the  Mills  bill  passed  with  that  section  in  it  about  articles  com- 
posed of  india  rubber  it  would  throw  silk  elastic  to  15  per  cent. 

Senator  ALDRictc.  The  Mills  bill  as  it  finally  passed  would  make  the 
4iiit  J  on  silk  elastic  30  per  cent,  under  the  rulings  of  the  Department. 

Mr.  HowABD.  If  this  is  a  copy  of  it,  it  would  throw  it  into  the  silk 
schedule,  I  think. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Under  the  rulings  of  the  Department  it  would  be 
30  per  cent.    That  bill  does  not  repeal  existing  law. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  sufficient  protection,  I  think,  for  American  man- 
ufacturers, having  the  raw  silk  free. 

Senator  Hisooojbc  flow  much  duty  do  you  think  you  ought  to  have  on 
brashest. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  no  less  than  the  present  duty — 30 
per  cent.  I  think  those  of  us  who  have  a  reasonable  capital  and  a 
reasonable  plant  could  manage  to  exist  under  that  law. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  mean  with  free  bristlest 

Mr.  Howard.  With  free  bristles. 

Senator  HisoocK.  Do  you  use  any  imported  handles  t 

Mr.  Howard.  We  can  not  use  any  imported  handles,  because  all  the 
best  bone  is  produced  here  in  America  and  shipped"  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  unfortunate  part  of  it  now  is  that  the  French  factories,  who 
use  the  largest  quantity  of  bone,  have  running  contracts  for  the  articles 
here  with  our  large  slaughterers.  They  get  all  the  b^t  bones  theie 
are,  and  therefore  we  can  not  get  the  very  best  bones  in  this  country. 
They  are  all  shipped  abroad.  The  value  of  the  bone,  as  you  can  see, 
is  so  small  that  it  is  unwise  for  anybody  who  enters  the  business  to 
buy  a  second  quality  of  bone,  because  the  waste  is  so  much  larger  in 
proportion  to  the  finished  product. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  How  do- you  bleach  the  bone  t 

Mr.'  Howard.  It  isbleached  by  a  compound  which  we  make  ourselves, 
and  which  is  similar  in  all  its  properties  to  pyroxide  of  hydrogen.  We 
aeed  to  bleach  our  bones  by  letting  them  lie  out  in  the  sun.  We  used 
to  leave  them  in  the  sun  two  or  three  days  to  bleach  on  one  side,  and 
then  a  man  would  go  out  and  turn  them  over  and  let  them  bleach  on 
the  other  side  two  or  three  days.  But  now  we  bleach  them  quickly 
with  the  compound  and  get  a  better  result,  without  any  injury  to  the 
oone. 


BURLAPS  AND  JUTE. 

I>KAB  Snt :  I  bee  herewith  to  prefix  to  the  heArlng  your  honorable  committee  gftve 
writer  on  jnte  and  its  prodaote  (the  27th  day  of  Angast),  and  reepectfnlly  submit  the 
following  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee  in  forming  yonr  tariff  bill,  namely : 
Raw  Jute  and  jnte  butts  and  rejections,  duty  free;  burlap  cloth  under  60  incbes,  1 
cent  per  pound ;  bags  made  of  Jnte  cloth  and  like  material,  If  cents  per  pound ;  and 
I  give  this  only  as  my  personal  report,  withdrawing  any  claim  I  assumed  at  the  hear- 
ing as  speaking  for  other  people,  as  I  fear  I  might  not  represent  them  to  their  satis- 
faction. 

The  subcommittee  will  notice  that  I  have  materially  raised  my  Yiews  from  those 
bioaj^ht  out  in  the  hearinff  as  to  the  rate  of  specific  duty  required  on  bags  to  retain  the 
making  of  these  bags  in  tms  country.  As  the  hearing  brought  up  the  matter  in  a  new 
light  and  my  not  applying  the  rates  named  (one-fourth  to  three-eighths  cent  per 
poand)  to  figures  and  results,  I  find  I  miscalculated  the  result  by  Just  about  half  each 
time. ' 

To  Senator  Harris's  question,  will  6  to  10  per  cent,  be  ample  protection,  my  reply 
was,  yes ;  and  to  this  i  still  adhere,  and  only  desire  the  specific  dnty  ^if  specific  is 
adopted)  to  equal  the  8  to  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem.    The  specific  rate  required  to  equal 
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tbtH  iM  ti  ve-f*i)rhtfaB  af  a  oent  per  ponnd  over  and  above  the  cost  of  iKOods  in  thteeoaoTTy. 

If  \hv  ad  valorem  eyatem  is  still  eoDtinoed,  knd  your  honorable  oommittoe  should 
concinde  to  pnt  burlaps  on  the  free  list,  we  should  require  8  or  JO  per  cent,  on  the  Uagi, 
and  if  the  burlaps  aie  reduced  to  15  per  cent,  then  we  should  require  93  or  :25  per 
oent.  on  bags  (8  or  10  per  cent,  over  and  above  thedoth). 

But  we  trust  the  committee  will  decide  in  favor  of  specific  doties  on  joto  BtQiTiiod 
at  about  the  rates  named  therein. 

The  reason  lor  specific  instead  of  ad  valorem,  not  brotight  ont  at  the  hearing,  ^ire 
simply  thoHe,  namely :  Meet  all  of  the  orders  are  sent  abroad  for  future  delivery.  For 
instance :  An  order  placed  in  Dundee  to-day  at  1^  pence  for  8  onacea  for  shipmoDt  in 
November,  and  the  market  value  in  Dandee  on  the  day  of  ahipineat  is  Ifg  peooe— a 
consular  certificate  follows  the  goods  here  stating  market  value  on  day  of  snipmeoc, 
ai)d  t  he  prici*  or  invoice  for  assessing  duties  must  be  marked  np  to  market  value  on 
day  of  shipment. 

Now,  taking  same  purchase  as  above,  l^f ,  and  if  price  declines  after  pupebaae  jud 
day  of  shipment  to  l^f ,  then  duties  must  be  aasessed  at  lU,  or  invoice  price,  and  do 
deduction  made  to  market  value. 

This,  like  a  handle  on  a  jug,  is  all  one  side.  This  law  works  against  the  AmericaB 
merchant  and  in  favor  of  ibie^gn  houses  having  branehee  in  this  country,  invoieii^ 
goods  to  themselves  and  always  sA,  the  market  value  (if  honest). 

In  case  the  advance  after  purchase  and  day  of  shipment  is  10  per  cant,  or  over  and 
the  merchant  here  fails  to  mark  up  his  invoice  by  iccnorance,  neglect,  or  attempt  to 
swin<Ut*,  then  he  is  liable  to  a  doom  and  to  pay  double  rate  of  duties,  and  in  ca«e  of 
an  attempt  to  swindle  the  law  is  Just,  other  .vim  bard. 

We  alM)  beg  herewith  to  submit  sheet  marked  A,  showing  the  aver^f^  priee  in 
Dundee  for  8-ounce  burlaps  during  the  time  mentioned  on  said  sheet,  and*l  nnd  it  ^ 
trifle  higher  than  Avriter  stated  at  the  hearing,  which  was  only  from  memory. 

The  price,  lit  P«Dce,  is  probably  the  lowest  for  an  equal  length  of  time  in  our  his- 
tory (history  oi  th>*  couatry). 

1  he  heavier  weights  baseid  upon  the  above  would  be  thus :  6  ounces,  IJf ;  8|  ounces, 
1^1 ;  9  ounces.  If | ;  9^  ounces,  1ft ;  10  ounces.  If} ;  10^  ounces,  If (,  and  so  on. 

The  present  prices  are  as  follows:  8  ounces,  1}};  8i  ounces,  Iff;  9  ounoea,  Iff;  9^ 
ounces,  If  ^ ;  10  ounces,  lf| ;  10|  oonoes,  Ifl,  and  so  on. 

The  average  price  as  above  for  8  ounces  is  lH  pence,  say  1^  penee,  erSf  cents;  at 
present  rate  of  duty  is,  say,  eighty  one-hnndredths  of  a  cent  per  yard :  at  a  ^aeitic 
rate  of  duty  as  herein  suggested  of  1  cent  per  pound,  is  fifty  one-hundiedtha  of  a  cf  ct 
per  yard. 

The  present  price  as  above  stated,  8  ounces,  Iff,  or  say  If  pence,  or  3f  eents,  at 
present  rate  of  duty  is  1  cent  per  yard. 

The  specitic  duty  as  herein  suggested  of  1  cent  per  pound  is  onfr-half  cent  per  yard. 

I  have  figured  thus  plainly  so  that  the  honorable  committee  can  see  at  a  gunce  tke 
reduction  in  duties  that  would  follow  a  specific  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  burlaps 
as  herein  petitioned.  I  have  taken  8  ounces  as  a  basis  for  convenience  only,  and  be- 
cause as  a  guess  two  fifths  of  all  used  in  this  country  are  8  oaneea,  but  10|  ounces  ii 
Xfie  standard  in  Dundee  as  the  basis  for  all  prices. 

The  average  price  for  10|  ounces  for  four  years  in  Dundee,  during  the  four  years 
heretofore  mentioned.  If  i,  or  say  3.28  cents,  at  present  rate  of  duty  thia  would  be 
about  ninety-eight  one  hundredths  of  a  cent  per  yard.  Specific  at  1  cent  per  pound 
would  be  about  sixty-five  one  hundredths  of  a  cent  per  yard.  Atpreaent  price  1(H 
ounces.  If  {d,  or  say  3.94  cents  at  30  per  cent,  duty,  1.18  per  yard.  Specific  duty 
of  1  cent  per  pound,  sixty-five  one  hundredths  of  a  oent  per  yard. 

So  the  honorable  committee  will  see  that  a  specific  rate  of  duty  of  1  cent  perponod 
is  a  reduction  of  nearly  one-half  from  present  duty,  as  8  to  10|  ounces  comprise  the 
great  bulk  of  burlaps  used  here ;  so  we  beg  to  ask  for  the  intelligent  consideration 
of  your  committee  a  specific  rate  of  duty  on  burlap  cloth  of  1  cent  per  ponnd ;  spe- 
cific rat43  on  bags  of  If  cents  per  pound,  or  if  burlaps  are  carried  to  the  free  list^  thein 
we  ank  for  a  duty  on  bags  of  five-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  ^ 

If  the  ad  v.ilorem  system  is  retained  and  burlaps  marked  down  to  15  per  cent.,  then 
me  usk  that  the  rate  on  bags  be  made  25 per  cent.,  and  if  burlaps  be  carried  to  the  free 
list  then  we  ask  the  rate  on  bags  be  made  8  or  10  per  cent.  All  of  which  we  respect- 
fully submit.   • 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  "Boob. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Alusox, 

Chairman  SuboommUtee  ^mJ^moMop,  U.  A  Smatt^ 
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A. 

Boston,  September  1,  1888. 
Sib:  Below  And  average  price  of  40-iiioh  8-oaiice  bnrlaps,  at  Dundee  from  Septem- 
ber 1,  ld84,  to  September  1.  1888,  made  up  from  actual  invokes,  purchased  in  both 
Dundee  and  New  York  by  Bemis  Brothers  Bag  Company : 

Ptoceper^ard 

1884.—  4  months,  average Hf 

ltJ86. —  9  months,  average lil 

18^.— 10  months,  average H^ 

1887. — 10  months,  average lii 

188a—  8  months,  average 1|J 

41  months,  average HI 

The  standard  width  of  burlaps  is  40  inches,  and  they  rise  three  forty-eighths  of  a 
penny  for  each  half  ounce. 

During  months  not  inoladed  in  above,  we  were  buying  in  Calcutta,  at  prices  whi^h 
would  not  change  this  average  materially.  If  any  onange,  it  woiild  be  lower,  rather 
than  higher. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

BsMis  Brothers  Bxd  Company, 
Wm.  H.  Ford,  Asent. 
Hon.  W.  B.  Alusok, 

Jetmg  ekairwuM  tubeommittee  CammiUee  an  Finance,  United  States  Senate, 


Monday,  August  27, 1888. 

8TATEHENT  OF  J.  M.  BEMIS, 

Of  Bemia  Brotkere  Bag  Company^  Boston  ]  factories  at  Saint  Louie,  Mo,,  Minneapolis 

Minn,,  and  Omaha,  Nebr, 

The  Ghaibman.  Yoa  wanted  to  speak  to  as  a  little  aboat  jatet 

Mr.  Bbmis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  else? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Aboat  the  bag  part  of  it  particalarly,  the  bag  part  being 
Uie  part  that  I  am  specially  interested  in. 

The  Ghaibman.  In  what  is  called  bnrlaps  ? 

Mr.  Beuis.  Jast  burlaps,  not  what  they  call  cotton  bagging;  bnrlaps 
and  jute  bags.     Making  bags  out  of  the  cloth  is  my  special  business. 

The  GHAmMAN.  That  is,  you  make  bagging  for  what,  for  cotton? 

Mr.  BEMI8.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.    That  is  out  of  our  line  entirely. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  do  you  make  bags  fort 

Mr.  Bemis   Grain  and  flour.    All  our  flour  is  exported  in  jute  bags. 

The  Ghaibman.  Yon  make  the  bags  from  burlaps  ? 

Mr.  Bemis.  From  the  burlap  cloth.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  cloth 
which  I  brought  with  me,  for  two  or  three  reasons.  One  was  to  en* 
deavor  to  show  yon  why  we  should  have  a  specific  duty  instead  of  an 
ad  valorem. 

gir.  Bemis  produces  three  specimens  of  burlap  cloth.) 
r.  Bemis.  These  specimens  will  show  you  how  difUcult  it  is  for  even 
our  expert  custom-house  appraisers  to  tell  the  one  from  the  other;  tliey 
are  very  much  bothered  to-do  it  sometimes. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  think  that  these  gqpds   should  come  in  by 
weight  and  not  ad  valorem  t 
Mr.  Bemis.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  mean  a  specific  duty,  which  would  have  to  be  by 
weight,  of  course. 
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Mr.  Bemis.  That  is  it  exactly ;  that  is  just  the  point  I  would  like  to 
make. 

The  Chairman^.  Tell  me  what  any  one  of  these  specimens  would  be 
worth  per  pound  abroad. 

Mr.  Bemis.  Very  well ;  I  will  tell  you  exactly.  The  8 J,  which  is  tiie 
one-notch  piece,  would  be  worth  to-day  If  |  penc9. 

The  Chairman.  Sample  No.  2  is  what  t 

Mr.  Bemis.  Eight  and  one-half. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  8Jt 

Mr.  Bemis.  Eight  and  one-half  ounces  to  the  yard  of  40  inches.  I 
suppose  you  only  want  the  comparative  market.  I  will  give  it  at  1} 
pence  for  8  ounces. 

The  Chairman.  Give  me  the  value  per  pound,  on  the  other  aide,  for 
each  of  these  three  specimens  which  you  have  shown  me. 

Mr.  Bemis.  The  value  of  the  8^  is  about  1^  pence. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  that  be  in'  cents  f 

Mr.  BEms.  It  would  be  about  2.66  cents.  The  next  quality  is  worth 
three  forty-eighths  more,  which  would  be  1||  pence.  The  grades  go  by 
three  forty-eighths  of  a  penny  every  half  ounce.  The  7^  would  be  l^. 
I  simply  say  that  these  prices  are  lower  than  the  present  market;  they 
have  advanced. 

The  Chairman.  The  highest  of  these,  1^  pence,  is  only  about  3 
cents  a  pound. 

Mi*.  Bemis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  samples  of  the  goods  from  which  grain 
bags  and  other  bags  are  maae  t 

•   Mr.  Bemis.  Yes;  those  are  used  for  grain,  mostly  oats;  I  wiU  show 
you  our  flour-bag  material  later. 

The  Chairman.  For  oats  and  wheat? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Oats  and  bran. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  include  hops,  for  example? 

Mr.  Bemis.  For  hops  we  would  use  a  heavier  article.  Here  is  the 
article  we  use  for  the  flour.  You  may  mark  the  fine  sample  11  ounces. 
Those  goods  to-day  would  be  worth  in  Dundee  2^  pence. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  how  much  in  our  money? 

Mr.  BE>ns.  Four  and  one-ei^bth  cents.  On  this  there  is  a  doty  of 
30  per  cent.  All  these  goods  I  have  shown  you  are  30  per  cent,  under 
the  present  tarift*.  There  is  no  dilference  as  to  quality  in  the  rate  of 
duty.  I  have  given  you  a  grain  burlap  and  a  flour  burlap.  Of  course 
there  are  intermediate  grades.  They  run  from  7^  ounces  up  to  1  iK>and 
weight  per  yard.  There  are  other  weights,  but  those  are  sufficient  to 
cover  the  whole  ground.  , 

The  Chairman.  You  say,  "per  yard  of  40  inches 5"  what  do  you 
mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Bemis.  They  are  all  40  inches  wide.    That  is  the  standard. 

Tiie  (Chairman.'  What  is  the  60  iifches  in  width! 

Mr.  Bemis.  That  would  come  in  under  what  we  usually  call  floor- 
cloth foundations,  and  which  you  will  find  in  the  present  tariff  at  a 
higher  rate  of  duty  than  the  burlaps.  I  think  all  under  60  inches  in 
width  are  called  burlaps. 

Mr.  DuRFEE.  Burlaps  are  graded  with  a  limit  of  60.  This  is  the 
present  law: 

Burlaps,  not  exceeding  60  inches  In  width,  of  flax,  jute,  or  hemp,  or  of  which  fl«x« 
jute,  or  iierap,  or  either  of  them,  shall  be  the  component  material  of  chief  yalae  (ex- 
cept such  as  may  be  suitable  for  bagging  for  cotton),  30  per  centum  ad  valbrem. 
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Then  the  next  provision  yon  come  to  is : 

Oil-doth  foundations  or  floor-cloth  canYU8,4)T  bnrlaps,  exceeding  60  inches  in  width. 
made  of  flax,  jHt«,  or  hemp,  or  of  ^hicb  flax,  jute,  or  hemp,  or  either  of  them,  shall 
l>e  the  component  material  of  chief  yalne,  40  per  centam  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  Mills  bill  ? 

Mr.  DuRFEE.  No ;  that  is  the  old  law. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  should  be  a  specific  duty  upon  those! 

Mr.  Bemis.  That  is  what  we  should  claim.  We  should  like  to  have 
a  specific  duty  upon  all  jute  goods. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  an  equivalent  of  the  specific  dnty  of 
30  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  have  yon  figui*ed  that  out  on  these  samples 
li^hich  you  have  exhibited  f 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dubfee.  This  specimen  is  beaten  down  so  as  to  fill  up,  just  as 
yea  beat  down  flax. 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes;  to  give  a  better  idea  of  just  how  the  specific  would 
figure  up  with  the  ad  valorem,  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  take  the 
average  price  for  the  past  four  years,  would  it  not  t 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Bemis.  The  average  price  per  ounce  for  the  last  four  years  has 
been  about  1^  pence  in  Dundee.  I  take  8-ounce,  because  that  figures 
easily.  That  is  equal  to  2^  cents.  A  duty  of  15  per  cent,  on  that,  which 
is  the  half  of  this  present  duty,  would  be  equal  to  37.50  a  yard. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  37.50  a  yard  f 

Mr.  Bemis.  The  price  is  2.50  cents,  and  15  per  cent,  of  2.50  is  three- 
eighths.  So,  instead  of  30  per  cent.,  as  now,  you  mark  the  duty  down 
to  15  per  cent.,  and  you  have  three-eighths  of  a  cent  a  yard.  Now,  in 
the  letter  which  I  sent  to  you  through  Senator  Farwell,  we  advocated 
five-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  but  I  think,  perhaps,  we  had  better  call 
it  three-fourths,  because  that  figures  better.  Three-eighths  of  a  cent  a 
pound  would  be  just  the  same  thing.  I  want  these  goods  at  15  instead 
of  30.  There  is  no  use  for  30  per  cent,  duty,  and  when  1  get  through 
it  may  be  that  you  will  say  there  is  no  use  for  any  duty  on  jute  goods 
at  aU. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  equivalent  duty  on  that  class  of  bur- 
laps of  15  per  cent,  is  three-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound  f 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes ;  in  either  case. 

The  Chairman.  That  equals  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  f 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes;  that  is  what  1  want  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  And  that,  you  think,  would  be  an  average  of  all 
these  goods  ? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes;  an  average  of  all  these  goods.  That  would  apply 
to  all  as  well  as  to  one. 

The  Chairman.  Some  would  be  11,  some  9,  some  8,  and  some  8^  ounce. 

Mr.  Bemis.  For  your  own  information  you  might  put  it  down  that 
the  weight,  per  each  half  ounce,  raises  three  forty-eighths  of  a  penny  ; 
that  is,  it  is  an  advance  of  three  forty-eighths  of  a  penny  for  eacb  half 
ounce. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  present  standard  price? 

Mr.  Bemis.  That  is  the  standard  price  now,  and  has  been  ever  since 
I  have  been  in  the  business,  three  forty-eighths  of  a  penny  for  every  half 
ounce. 

The  Chairman.  Where  ar^  these  burlaps  made  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Bemis.  That  question  is  easily  answered,  1  suppose.  They  are 
not  made  at  all,  practically.  As  I  understand  it,  there  is  only  one  mill 
making  these  goodSj  and  they  make  most  of  them  direct  into  seamless 
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bags,  right  from  the  raw  jnte.  There  ^as.a  little  mill  in  New  Jersev; 
I  do  uot  kDOw  whether  that  19  rnnDiDg  now  or  not ;  yoo  may  knov. 
<Bat  I  can  not  say  that  there  is  a  yard  of  burlap  cloth  made  in  the  VmUA 
States  today,  althoagh  this  mill  in  New  York  is,  of  coarse,  the  same 
thing  practically. 

The  Chairman.  They  make  these  seamless  bags  t 

Mr.  BuMis.  Yes ;  it  is  called  The  Chelsea  Jnte  Company. 

Mr.  DuBFEE.  What  do  the  Mnncie  people  make  f 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  do  not  know  that ;  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  such 
a  company. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chelsea  Jute  Company  take  raw  jnte  and  make 
seamless  bags  ? 

Mr.  Bemis.  They  do.  I  do  not  think  they  make  what  we  call  bur- 
laps }.  they  may  do  so,  bat  I  have  not  seen  any  of  their  goods,  and  they 
have  offered  to  sell  us  their  bags. 

The  Chairman.  Is  40  inches  in  width  a  standard  and  neoessaiy 
width  for  bags  f 

Mr.  Bemis.  It  is  not  the  necessary  width,  bat  it  is  the  standard. 
The  standard  width  is  40  inches.    All  the  prices  are  based  on  that 
width. 
'  The  Chairman.  Yoa  mannfactare  these  bags  in  Boston  f 

Mr.  Bemis.  Not  in  Boston ;  in  Saint  Loais,  Minneapolis,  and  Omaha. 
I  do  not  make  anything  in  Boston  myself.    My  factories  are  all  in  the 
'  West.    The  distinction  in  the  tariff  should  be  as  to  baling  staff  and 
bagging  stuff'. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  call  it  baling  for  cotton  instead  of 
bagging  for  cotton? 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  would.  This  coarse  fabric,  with  threads  almost  as  thi<^ 
as  your  tinger,  only  3  or  4  threads  to  the  iuch  and  45  inches  in  width 
(as  against  12  to  15  threads  in  the  burlaps,  and  which  measores  40  inches 
to  the  yard  in  width),  that  is  baling  staff,  and  that  is  all  made  in  this 
country,  and  the  manufacture  of  which  in  this  country  the  Mills  bill 
will  entirely  kill,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  put  that  in. 

Senator  Harris.  That  is  made  of  what? 

Mr.  Bemis.  That  is  made  of  jute  butts  and  refuse  flax. 

Senator  Harris.  Cotton  baling  and  potton  bagging  are  made  of  the 
same  material? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes;  only  the  baleing  is  made  of  coarser  materiaL 

The  ('hairman.  Is  this  burlap  cloth,  so  called,  made  firom  jote  botts 
or  from  jute  wholly  ? 

Mr.  Bemis.  It  is  made  from  jute  wholly. 

The  Chairman.  Not  from  jute  butts?   ' 

Mr.  Bemis.  Not  from  jute  butts. 

The  Chairman.  And  cotton  balinf^  is  made  from  jute  battsf 

Mr.  Bemis.  Entirely;  or  sometimes  flax  is  mixed  with  it,  and  some- 
times it  is  jute  butts  alone.  Seven-eighths  of  the  bagging  is  made  from 
jute  butts.  These  are  the  jute  butts  and  rejections.  They  are  wmth, 
say,  from  IJ  to  2^  cents  a  pound,  that  is,  the  jute  butts  that  this  cotton 
baling  is  made  of. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  raw  material  by  the  pound? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes.  The  jute  that  makes  these  goods,  or  jaie  botts 
from  which  cotton  baling  is  made,  ranges  from  1^  to  2^  cents  a  pound 

Senator  Harris.  Is  that  the  value  of  th^  material? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes;  the  raw  material. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  market  price,  daty  paid,  of  coniset 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now  go  to  jute. 
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Mr,  Bemis.  That  ranges  from  2}  to  ^i  cents  a  pound. 

Tbe  Chairman.  And  that  is  also  dnty  paidf    > 

Mr.  Bemis.  And  that  is  also  d|ity  paid.  It  has  steadily  declined  from 
1877  to  the  present  time.    It  is  new  a  little  on  the  advance  again. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  ns  a  copy  of  the  price-list  to  which 
yoo  are  now  referring? 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  will  give  yon  this  price-list. 

The  price  list  referred  to  is  as  follows: 


[Office  of  Aaron  D.  Weld's  Soois  127  State  atreet] 
SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF  HEMPS  AND  JUTE. 

MA27ILLA  HEMP. 

Bales. 

Jannftry  1,1888: 

8tock  of  i  in  porters  and  specniators  ID  the  United  States 6,500 

Imported  from  Manilla  from  Jan.  I,  ISr^,  to  Jnly  1,  lH8d.  159, 561 
Imported  from  Europe  from  Jan.  1, 188d,  to  July  1, 18d8.     49, 527 

-^09,088 

Exported  to  Europe  and  Canada  from  Jan.  1, 1888,  to  date 7, 5:30 

201,558 

Total  supply  for  the  six  months  ending  Jnly  1, 1888 208, 058 

July  1, 1888: 

Stock  of  importers  and  speculators  in  New  York /  None. 

Stock  of  importers  and  speculators  in  Boston None. 

None. 

Deliyered  for  oonsnmption  during  the  six  months  ending  July  1, 1888  ..  208, 058 

On  the  way  from  Manilla,  by  mail,  May  4,  1888. 


Tesaels. 

Sailing. 

Port. 

Balee. 

J.  D.  Brewer* 

May  27 

Apr.  19 
Apr.  21 
Apr.  23 
Apr.  29 

Boston  ..,.. 

3,600 
7  040 

Miniater  of  Marine - 

New  York 

...do 

Grandee* 

^4fi0 
7.525 
7,200 

Xeni* 

Boston 

Wildwood 

New  York 

Total 

80,715 

*  From  Ceba. 


Bales. 


On  the  way,  by  telegram,  July  2, 1888 , 21,000 

Loading,  by  telegram,  Jnly  2,  1886 8,000 

LaUBt  telegraph  advioee,  Manilla,  July  2, 1888.— Hemp  per  picnl,  $8.50 ;  freight,  |5.50  ,* 
exchange.  3«.  ^d.  Receipts,  all  ports,  301,000  bales.  Sailed  for  United  States,  91,000 
bales ;  sailed  for  Great  Britain,  178,000  bales. 


Imp 

Drtedfttm 

Jaooaryto 
JoIyV 

Bats*. 

1888. 

..  209. OKH 

18H7. 

..  131,894 

1886. 

..  103.951 

1HM5. 

..  133,934 

1884. 

..  105.858 

1888. 

..  114.861 

1882- 

..  129.310 

1881. 

..  118,712 

1880 

..    87,381 

1879. 

..    95.403 

1878 

..    90.864 

1877 

..     90,074 

Consumed  ftmm  January 
to  July. 


BoUm. 
1888(deliTeriea).  208,0  >8 

1887 actaal.  111,345 

1M(6 **        ai.«l5 

1888 "       104,178 

1884 "       10.1,376 

18H3 "         93.303 

1K82 "       111.172 

1881 "       111,936 

18H0 "         82,458 

1879 ••         73.640 

1878 "         64.558 

1877 "        73,606 


Stock  Jnly  1. 


Bal$. 
1888  (importers)  Mom> 

lfr<7 totHl.  76,643 

1886 ••      55.0.^7 

1885 "      57.974 

1884 •*      33.239 

1883 "      6\608 

1882 •'      50,929 

1881 ••      4K,016 

1880    •'      61,219 

1879 "      69.577 

1878 ••      79.802 

1877 ••      73,587 


Prices  on  Jann- 
ary  1  (gold). 


Prices  on  Jnly 
1  (gold). 


1888 
1887 
1886 
1885 
1884 


1881 
1880 
1879 
1878 
1877 


Cenff. 
9   tu   i^ 
8   to   8} 
8    lo  — 
9i^l~ 
lOi  to  lii| 
llf  tollS 
1)1  to  — 
8}  to   9 
9|to   9^ 
4to  — 
6   to  — 
8ito  — 


18F8. 
18h7. 
lt<86 
1885. 
1884. 
1883. 
1882. 
1881. 
1880 
1879. 
1878. 
18n. 


Onrt. 
9    t..— 
7^10   7( 
7ito   7| 
9   to  — 
9   to  — 
101  to  11 
llitol2 
11    loll| 

7  tt)  - 
74  to   7| 
6|  to  — 

8  to  8| 
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^  SISAL  HSMP. 

January  1,  1888: 

Stock  of  importers  and  specalators  in  the  United  States 7,60Ci 

Imported  from  Mexico  from  January  1, 1888,  to  July  1,  1888  . ..  103,006 
Exported  to  Europe  and  Canada,  January,  1888,  to  July,  1888.      6, 000 

97,006 1 

Total  supply  for  the  six  months  endin g  July  1, 1888 104, 6K  | 

July  1,1888: 

Stock  of  Importers  and  speculators  in  the  Unibed  States •       8,3CK^ 

Delivered  for  consumption  daring  the  six  months  ending  July  1, 1888..      96, 406 1 


Imported  Arom 

Janoftry  to 

July. 


Conanmed  ftom  January 
to  July. 


Stock  July  1. 


Pricea  on  Jana- 
ary  1  (gold). 


Pricea  oBJii7 
KgDid). 


1S88.. 
1887.. 
1886.. 
1886.. 
1884... 
I8K3... 
1882... 
)881... 
1880... 
1879.. 
1878... 
1877... 


Balea. 
.103,006 
.101.564 
.  97.800 
.119,541 
.104.718 
.  75.341 
.  56.236 
.  70,549 
.  49.007 
.  34.687 
.  27.652 
.  83,166 


Bale*.    I  Balet. 

lH88(deliveriw) .  96. 406  i  1888  (Importers) .  8. 200 

1887 actual .  124. 785     lh87 total.  16»  928 

1886 •*        111,709  '  1K86 "  87,616 

18«5 "        101,977,1883 "  54,454 

1884 "         81,947     1884 "  45.150 

1883 ••         55,940,1883 "  40,861 

18H2 "         61,813  11882 "  19,259 

1881 "         42.636     1881 *•  36,300 

1880 "          30,693.1880 "  27,798 

1879 "          29.428     1879 *•  14,970 

1878 "          23,095,1878 "  9,000 

1877 "         23.687     1877 '*  8,666 


CenU. 
1888  ...8  to8| 
1887...6Ato6| 
1886..  8Hto4 
1885..  4^to  — 
1884  ...4|  to  — 
1883  ...5{  to  — 
1882. ..6{  to  — 
1881  ...61  to6| 
1880  ...7i  to 71 
1879  ...A  to  — 
1878. ..51  to  — 
18n...5{  to6 


JUTE  AND  JUTB  LASHBS. 

January  1, 1888 : 

Stock  of  importers  and  speculators  in  the  United  States ..•..  900 

Imported  from  Calcutta  firom  January  1,  1H88,  to  July  1,  1888 93,073 

Imported  from  Europe  from  January  1,  1888,  to  July  1, 1888 1,883 

Total  supply  for  the  six  months  ending  July  1,  1888 9S,la6 

July  1,1888:  Balea. 

Stock  of  importers  and  speculators  in  New  York 9, 800 

Stock  of  importers  and  speculators  in  Boston None. 

9,800 

Delivered  for  consumption  during  the  six  months  ending  July  1, 1888...    85,356 


Tn^'r    ConsumedfromJanuary 

July.  ^  J^^y- 


1887... 
1886.., 
1885... 
1884... 
1883... 
1882  .. 
1881... 
1880  .. 
1879... 
1878... 
1877... 


Bale*. 

.  94,956 

.  59,095 

.  63,677 

.  64,372 

29,988 

35.011 

26,232 

,  31,428 

4^810 

26,846 

24,041 

.  19,666 


BdU9. 
1888.(deUveHe8).  85,356 

1887 actual.  41,714 

1886 •'        37,933 

1885 "        86,753 

1884 "         31.160* 

1883 "        30,192 

1882 *•         26,834 

1881 "        32,883 

1880 ••        28,817 

1879. ••        24,063 

1878 ••         18,324 

1877 "         14,897 


Stock  July  1. 


BaU». 
1888  (importers)    9,800 


1887 
1886 
1885 
1884 
1883 
1882 
1881 
1880 
1879 
1878, 
1877. 


total.  49,426 
34,624 
27,329 
13.764 
23.034 
17,600 
18,736 
38,217 
16,816 
15.909 


Prices  on  Janu- 
ary L 


1887. 
U86. 
1885. 
1884. 
1883. 
1882. 
1881. 
1880. 
1879. 
1878. 


CenU. 

2|to3 
2|to4 
aito4 
4   to6 

4    to5 


22,986  I  1877. 


Pr!eea«BJaly 
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JUTK  BUTTS  Ain>  REJECTIONS. 

B4e8. 
Jan  nary  1,  1888: 

Stock  of  importers  aod  speculators  in  the  UDited  States 2, 500 

Imported  from  Calontta  nom  January  1, 18<^8t  to  Jaly 

1,1888 404,e76 

Imported  from  Europe  from  January  1  1888,  to  July  1, 

lo88 874 

405.570 

Exported  to  Europe  from  January  1, 1888,  to  July  1, 1888 None. 

405,570 

Total  supply  for  the  six  months  ending  July  1, 1888 408, 070 

July  1,  1888: 

Stook  of  importers  and  speculators 'in  New  York 82,400 

Btook  of  importers  and  speculators  in  Boston None. 

82,400 

Deliyered  for  consumption  during  the  six  months  ending  July  1, 
1888 325,670 


Iiupoirted  froin 
Janiotfy  to  Jnly. 


Deliyeriea  from 
January  to  Jnly. 


Importora*  atock, 
Jnly  1. 


Prioea  on  January  1. 


Prioea  on  July  1. 


Solea. 

1888 405,570 

1887 262,428 

18S8 285,370 

1B8S 810.428 

1884 158,318 

1883 351,437 

1882 200,402 

1881 178,010 

1880 283,529 

1879 181,492 

1878 08,805 

ISn 140,202 


BdU$. 

1888 825,870 

1887 268,778 

1888 290,459 

1885 811,180 

1884 183,200 

1888 277.971 

1882 188,467 

1881 182,205 

1880 192.809 

1879 170.804 

1878 90,358 

1877 127^661 


Bales. 

1888 82.4U0 

1887 14,050 

1886 52,154 

1885 66.490 

1884 72,854 

1888 92,419 

1882 40,880 

1881 88,283 

1880 64,223 

1879 27,158 

1878 17,478 

1877 14^680 


OenU. 

1888 2|  to2| 

1887 l|  to2i 

1886 1|  to  2] 

1885 1|  to2f 

1884 2}  to2} 

1883 24  to2f 

1F82 2f  to8 

1881 2Ato2| 

1880 8  to8i 

1870 24  to  21 

1878 21  to2{ 

1877 34 


CenU. 

1888 1{    to'2i 

1887 2      to2i 

1886 lA.to2| 

1885 li    to  24 

1884 2      to2{ 

1883 ]{    to2f 

1882 24    to2| 

188L 2}    toSi 

1880 2^    to*)  . 

1879 2A  to2| 

1878 2Jito2| 

1877 3^   to3i 


Oil  ihe  way  from  Caloutia  hy  mail.  May  26,  18e8. 


TeMela. 

Daatinatton. 

SaUed. 

Jate. 

Butte. 

Laahea. 

RcsJections. 

Marian* 

New  York.. 
....do 

Maroh    4 
March  11 
March  19 
March  81 
April      1 
April    18 
April    26 
May        1 
May      12 

1.000 
9,030 

8.641 
8.214 
6,197 

Falla  of  Halladalo 

2.440 
396 
2,150 
650 
3,142 
8,650 
1,100 
2,121 

248 

497 

Georse  Skolfleld 

....do 

Glendon 

....do 

250 

499 

Sam  Skolfleld 

....do 

Paramito 

....do 

Conqneror 

....do 

400 

L.j?l«So ::;;::::::::::: 

....do 

Ban  Joaqnin 

...  do 

3,312 

15,640 

89,461 

898 

996 

'From  Chittaf^ong. 

Xoodiii^.— Vessels  CkarUa  Dmnia  and  Vigilant,  for  New  York. 
Boston,  July  1, 1888. 

Mr.  Bemis.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  jate  grown  in  this  country. 

The  Ohaibman.  You  have  given  the  prices  of  jute  and  jute  butts. 
Are  there  many  of  these  bags  imported  now  t 

Mr.  Bbmis.  No,  sir ;  the  duty  is  prohibitory  except  as  regards  a  few 
that  come  into  California  direct  from  India,  made  by  India  cheap  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Ton  mean  the  duty  on  the  made-up  bag  f 

Mr.  Bemis.  That  is  prohibitory. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  thatt 
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Mr.  BEMtS.  t  mestn  to  say  that  tbe  doty  on  the  cloth  is  30  per  cent 
'  and  liieduty  oo  tbe  bags  is  40  per  cent.  There  is  what  prifveuts  the 
bag:  niaiiufacturers  of  other  countries  from  making  all  these  floar  and 
grain  bags.  That  is  what  benefits  oar  laboring  people.  Some  people 
a  few  weeks  ago  very  pertinently  asked  why  jute  bags  should  b^  sab- 
ject  to  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  and  burlap  cloth  should  only  be  snbject 
to  a  duty  of  30  per  cent.  That  was  a  very  pertinent  question,  aud  I 
answered  it  in  this  way:  The  burlap  bag  to-day  pay^  the  doty  on  the 
burlap,  which  is  30  per  cent.,  and  it  pays  2  per  cent,  additional,  which 
protects  us  in  the  labor  that  we  pay  over  and  above  the  Dandee  labor, 
and  tbe  duty  of  40  per  cent,  on  bags  and  the  30  per  cent,  on  the  cloth 
does  not  cut  any  figure  at  all.    Do  yon  get  the  ideaf 

The  Chairman.  I  do.  In  other  words,  if  the  doty  on  jste  bags 
manufactured  from  burlaps  was  30  per  cent,  you  would  still  make  them. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that? 

Mr.  Bbmis.  No,  sir.  I  still  say  we  roust  have  protection  ;  we  ought 
to  have  protection  of,  say,  from  8  to  10  per  cent.,  and  I  do  say  that  we 
only  use  a  fraction  of  2  per  cent,  at  times  under  Htn>ug  competition  here. 
Let  me  make  that  plain  :  Here  is  a  little  article  that  i  out  jfrom  the  Bos- 
ton Herald,  and  which  I  made  them  copy  because  they  had  come  out 
so  Htrongly  in  favor  of  the  Mills  bill,  saying  that  it  could  not  be  found 
fault  with.    1  will  read  this  as  my  evidence  here : 

THE  DUTY  ON  JUTB  BAQ0— AM  IMJUBTICS  THAT  18  SAID  TO  BB  DOMB  BT  THB  BOLLS 

BILL. 

To  THE  Editor  of  thb  HbbaLd  :  Ton  cannot  be  oonversant  with  »U  of  the  pro- 
yiaidns  of  the  Mills  bill,  or  yon  ooold  not  in  Justioe  to  vouvBelf  speftk  in  sneh  unqaeli- 
fied  terms  of  that  measure.  We  ask  space  in  your  valuable  j^aper  to  hold  up  to  the 
light  and  sho^  the  injustice  of  that  bill  in  one  line  of  business. 

We  will  not  question  the  Justice  of  putting  raw  jute  on  the  free  list,  neither  will 
we  question  the  policy  of  putting  burlap  oloUi  on  the  tree  list,  but  what  we  do  wish 
to  show  is  the  injustice  of  putting  bags  made  of  bnrlap  cloth  on  the  free  li«t,  and  thus 
transferrlDg  the  making  of  those  bags  from  our  laborerp  to  those  of  England  and 
India. 

Tbe  duty  on  bnrlap  cloth  is  30  per  cent.,  and  on  burlap  bags  40  per  cent.  If  the 
agricultural  interest  had  to  pay  tbe  difference,  10  per  cent.,  between  the  duty  on  tbe 
cloth  aud  that  on  the  bags,  there  would  be  some  reason  for  patting  baj^  on  the  firw 
list ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  ba^  imported  into 
California  from  Calcutta.  The  reduction  of  the  surplus  can  not  be  given  as  a  reason 
for  free  bags,  as  no  duty  is  collected,  exeept  a  trifle  at  San  Francisco.  The  daty  can 
not  be  styled  a  tax  to  our  agricultural  interest,  as  the  tax  is  nothing  more  than  the 
3c  per  cent,  collected  on  the  cloth,  plus  a  poesible  2  per  cent,  to  pay  the  differenoe  in 
the  price  of  labor  between  this  country  and  Dandee.  This  per  cenL,  small  as  it  is, 
we  need  to  keep  this  work  in  this  country.  Our  agrionltnral  interest,  therefore,  is 
taxed  the  duty  on  burlaps,  30  per  cent.,  pins  difference  in  labor,  2  per  cent.;  iniJl,  32 
per  cent.;  and  bags,  on  which  there  is  a  duty  of  40  per  cent.,  are  kept  oat.  Ftee 
burlaps  will  not  reduce  the  tax  by  the  amount  of  the  present  duty,  as  the  foreign 
price  would  go  up,  and  this  country  would  receive  little  benefit  from  the  redaction. 
The  women  who  sew  the  bags  earn  on  an  average  $1.10  per  day.  In  Dandee  they 
would  earn  48  ceuts  for  the  same  work. 

The  bag  men  petitioned  Chairman  Mills  for  a  duty  of  5  or  10  per  cent,  on  bags,  or 
a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  over  and  above  the  duty  on  cloth,  bat  he  would  allow  nouing. 
Chairman  Mills  says  all  the  West  wants  free  bags,  but  does  not  all  the  West  and 
East  want  free  sugar f  Does  not  every  man  want  a  tariff  which  places  no  duty  on 
tbe  article  he  is  specially  interested  in,  aud  one  which  raises  the  necessary  revenue 
on  other  ^oodsf  Is  not  every  man  willing  to  sacrifice  all  his  wife's  relations,  bnt  not 
his  wife,  111  this  tariff  matt«rf  There  is  no  trust  in  bags,  and  the  oapital  Invested 
iiskH  for  no  protection,  although  one-third  of  all  the  machines  making  these  bags  have 
failed  in  tbe  past  two  years,  so  close  is  the  competition.  Why  is  snoh  a  blow  atrnck 
at  this  industry  f 

The  Chairman.  If  1  understand  yoor  statement  there  tbe  MiUa  bill 
makes  burlaps  free  ? 
Mr.  Bemis.  Yes ;  that  is,  under  60  inches. 
The  Chairman.  Which  covers  your  manufacture  t 
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Mr.  BsMis.  Everything.    We  never  use  a  cloth  over  that 

The  GhaibmAn.  Were  the  bags  to  be  free  also  f 

Mr.  Bemis.  Free  also. 

The  €h AIRMAN.  They  make  the  bags  free  t 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes. 

Senator  Haebis.  Do  yon  buy  your  jate  or  manafactare  these  cloths 
yourselff 

Mr.  Behxs.  We  only  bay  the  cloth;  the  cloth  is  not  made  in  this 
country. 

Senator  Habbis.  Then  your  manufacture  simply  consists  in  making 
tbe  cloth  into  bags  t 

Mr.  Bemis.  Just  that  and  nothing  else. 

The  Ghaibman.  As  I  understand  the  Mills  bill  as  it  comes  to  us,  it 
places  what  is  your  raw  material  on  the  free  list  f 

Mr.  Bemis.  That  is  exactly  the  poiht 

The  Ghaibman.  And  it  also  places  on  the  firee  list  what  you  make  in 
this  country,  namely,  the  bags? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Exactly. 

The  Ghaibman.  Now,  if  I  understand  your  argument,  it  is  that  if  that 
was  to  remain  and  become  a  law,  instead  of  the  bags  being  made  here 
they  would  all  be  made  abroad  and  be  imported  here,  instead  of  the 
burlaps  ? 

Mr.  Bemis.  They  would ;  and  I  will  gi^e  yon  an  unsolicited  remark,  if 
you  will  excuse  me  for  doing  so,  from  one  df  the  largest  manufacturera 
in  the  world,  which  was  written  to  me  without  any  solicitation  on  my 
part  whatever,  simply  because  I  buy  a  great  many  goods  of  him. 

BURLAP  BAGS— WHY  A  DUTY  SHOULD  BS  MAINTAINED  ON  THEM. 

A  Boston  merchant,  speaking  of  the  patting  of  burlap  cloth  and  bags  on  the  free 
list  by  the  Mills  bill,  says : 

"Heretofore  raw  Jute  has  been  dntiable  at  20  per  cent.,  burlaps  or  jute  cloth  at  30 
per  cent.,  and  baj^s  made. of  the  cloth  at  40  per  cent.  There  are  not  many  mills  in 
this  country  making  burlaps,  but  must  these  few  be  killed?  Now,  as  to  the  bags, 
nearly  all  used  in  this  country  are  made  here  and  all  by  women.  Many  thoosands 
of  women  get  their  living  by  sewing  bags.  Now,  if  bags  most  co  on  the  free  list, 
then  all  this  work  must  be  transferred  to  Dundee  and  Calcutta,  and  these  poor  women 
set  adrift. 

'*So  we  mast  discharge  and  set  adrift,  as  it  were,  our  own  children,  and  employ 
people  of  other  nations  because  they  offer  to  work  for  lower  wages.  When  surround- 
ing our  father's  table  we  were  told  that  charity  begins  at  home,  but  our  legislators 
aeem  to  have  forgotten  this  lesson. 

"  Here  is  a  paragraph  from  our  Dundee,  Scotland,  letter  received  yesterday,  re- 
ferring to  the  proposed  Mills  bill : 

''  *  We  suppose  there  is  no  question  but  that  we  could  turn  out  bags  cheaper  than 
yon  can,  as  our  labor  is  much  cheaper.  A  girl  working  a  sewing  machine  here  gets 
from  10  shillings  to  12  shillings  a  week  if  she  is  a  good  worker,  but  a  great  many 
only  get  9  shillings.  So  the  removal  of  duty  on  bags  would  start  a  great  many  new 
people  in  bnsiness  here,  and  ruin  bag-making  in  your  country.' 

''8o  here  is  the  whole  situation  in  a  nutshell :  The  bag-makers  in  this  country  a«k 
no  protection  except  to  cover  difference  of  labor  cost,  and  a  duty  of  8  to  10  per  cent. 
on  the  bags  over  whatever  the  cloth  may  be  will  do  this,  and  save  all  our  bag-mak- 
ers from  ruin  and  keep  our  women  at  work.  These  bag-makers  are  scattered  from 
California  to  Boston  and  New  Orleans  to  Minneapolis.  The  Morrison  horizontal  re- 
duction tariff  bill  we  could  stand,  but  the  Mills  bill  kills,  at  one  fell  swoop,  many  of 
our  important  industries.'' 

Senator  Jones.  In  your  view  you  think  the  Mills  bill  is  about  half 
Tight  and  half  wron^  ? 

Mr.  Bemis.  It  is  wrong  in  putting  bags  on  the  free  list.  I  will  say, 
what  1  told  Senator  Farwell  before  you  members  of  the  committee 
came  in,  that  I  am  not  here  to  uphold  a  duty  to-day  on  burlaps  on  ac- 
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count  of  any  personal  interest,  bat  I  recommend  a  daty  below  ti^ 
present  rate  because  I  can't  do  anything  else. 

Senator  Jones.  Why  should  there  be  a  duty  on  burlaps  f 

Mr.  Bemis.   I  can  not  answer. 

Senator  Jones.  With  what  does  it  come  in  competition  f 

Mr.  Bemis.  With  nothing,  except  free  burlaps  would  cut  off  oar  coarse 
cotton  goods  to  quite  a  large  extent.  The  sample  I  have  marked  "fine'' 
will  give  you  the  idea.  Fre^e  burlaps  would  cut  off  a  great  deal  of  our 
sputhern  coarse  sheetiugs  of  this  kiod  used  for  bags,  and  which  was  en- 
tirely used  for  bags  prior  to  1861.  I  was  in  the  bag  business  in  1859, 
and  until  1861  I  do  not  suppose  we  made  5,000  burlap  bags  in  that 
time.  But  during  that  time  1  made  bags  out  of  coarse  heavy  osnaborgs, 
so-called. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  follow  that  up  a  little.  In  other  words, 
coarse  cotton  sheeting  comes  in  competition  with  burlaps  f 

Mr.  Bemis.  With  flue  goods.  . 

The  Chairman.  With  the  fiuer  burlaps  ! 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes,  that  is  the  point. 

The  Chairman.  Aud  those  cotton  bags  are  manufactured  where t 

Mr.  Bemis.  The  heavy  cotton  goods  are  made  mostly  in  the  Sooth, 
almost  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  thing  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  would  protect 
these  people  who  are  making  cotton  bagging f 

Mr.  Bemis.  That  is  quite  a  point.  I  do  not  say  it  would  actually  pro- 
hibit; I  do  not  say  that  at  all.  A  great  many  ot  my  Democratic  friends 
do  not  agree  with  me  on  this.  They  are  almost  afraid  to  get  free  bur- 
laps for  fear  they  will  get  free  bags  with  it.  If  you  give  burlaps  three- 
fourths  of  accent  a  pound,  I  think  that  will  allow  burlaps  to  be  made  in 
this  country,  if  jute  is  free.  Mr.  David  Nevins,  of  Boston,  was  one  of 
the  smartest  manufacturers  that  the  United  States  ever  saw.  In  1873 
he  put  up  two  mills,  importing  his  machinery  from  Dundeejjust  for 
making  burlaps.  He  ran  those  machines  just  about  a  year.  The  duty 
then  was  the  same  as  now,  20  per  cent,  on  the  jute  and  30  on  the  cloth. 
He  told  me:  "I  have  got  to  stop  it;  I  can't  do  it;  if  I  could  get  the 
duty  of  15  per  cent,  difference  between  raw  jute  and  the* cloth  (viz,  20 
per  cent,  on  jute,  35  per  cent,  on  cloth)  I  could  run  the  mills  at  a  profit^ 
Therefore  he  stopped  making  burlaps,  and  put  both  mills  to  work  on 
coarse  cotton  baling  stuff,  and  they  are  running  on  that  to-day,  I  think 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  idea  is  that  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  with 
free  raw  jute,  is  a  sufiScient  protection  to  enable  burlaps  suitable  for 
grain  bags  to  be  manufactured  in  this  counti^y  t 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  take  Mr.  Nevins's  authority  for  that  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  manufacturing  raw  jute  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  were  to  conclude,  in  making  op  this 
bill,  to  allow  the  duty  of  30  per  centum,  either  arrange^l  specifically  or, 
as  now,  to  remain  on  the  burlaps,  what  should  be  then  the  duty  on 
your  product? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Do  you  mean  to  allow  the  duty  to  remain  on  burlaps  as 
now — 30  per  cent  I 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bemis.  Then  why  not  leave  the  duty  on' the  bag  now  at  40  9 

Senator  Harris.  Thirty-two  would  pay  you  for  the  labor  you  put 
into  the  bag? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes. 

Senator  Harris.  And  you  want  35,  so  as  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure  that  no  bagging  will  come  in  here? 
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Mr.  Behis;  Two  per  cent,  would  not  make  any  real  protection,  al-  ' 
though  we  only  use  1.  Competition  is  so  great  that  we  only  use  1  jSer 
ceut.,  although  if  it  was  only  1  of  course  a  great  many  bags  would 
come.  Before  this  duty  was  put  on  bags  made  from  burlaps  thwe  was 
one  man  named  Pollock  in  New  York,  who  imported  bags  containing 
1,500  and  called  it  1,200.  He  continued  that  for  about  a  year  and  a  half 
l^fore  it  was  discovered  and  the  Government  got  after  him  and  broke 
him  up.  I  think  that  wad  the  reason  of  putting  bags  where  they  are 
now.  One  or  two  others  with  myself  moved  in  the  matter  and  had  the 
duty  put^on  at  40  per  cent* 

The  Chaibhan.  In  what  respect  do  these  jute  burlaps  compete  with 
these  flax  products  t  You  have  shown  how  they  compete  with  coarse 
cotton. 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  will  tell  you.  The  raw  jute  is  so  much  more  suitable 
for  manipulation  into*  cloth  that  practically  the  flax  has  no  chance  at 
all.  The  labor  on  the  flax  in  this  country  is  so  much  more  to  prepare 
it  that  really  we  make  no  flax  goods  in  this  country  at  all;  flax  goods 
are  only  made  where  they  have  cheap  labor. 

Senator  Harris.  Flax  is  so  much  finer  for  fabrics  that  it  cpold 
hardly  come  in  competition  at  all  with  jute. 

Mr.  Bemis.  It  requires  very  much  more  manipulation  to  get  it  ready 
to  spin. 

Senator  Jones.  Would  it  not  be  used  entirely  for  the  higher  forms 
of  goods? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes ;  it  is  only  the  rough,  coarse  flax  that  goes  into  this 
cotton  baling  stuff. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  relation  of  jute  to  sisal  t 

Mr.  Bemis.  Sisal  grass  has  a  long  fiber,  and  I  have  never  known  any 
of  it  being  used  for  any  purpose  except  to  make  rope. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  used  for  making  bagging  f 

Mr.  Bemis.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  seen  bagging  made  of  it  at  all.  I 
have  seen  ropes  made  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  were  to  make  the  duty  15  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem on  burlsips,  then  what  should  be  the  duty  on  bags  t 

Mr.  Bemis.  Call  it  23,  call  it  20,  but  23  would  be  better.  Home  com- 
petition regulates  that,  anyway,  there  is  so  much  competition  here. 
One-third  of  the  bag  makers  in  this  country  have  failed  in  the  last  two 
yearS; 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  this  competition  ! 

Mr.  Bemis.  It  is  in  New  York  and  all  over  the  country.  One  of  the 
largest  concerns  in  the  country  failed  last  winter.  The  next  largest 
one  was  a  Dundee  house ;  they  thought  they  could  come  over  here  and 
make  bags  here.  The  owner  tried  it  at  Minneapolis  and  Chicago,  but 
he  died  six  months  ago,  and  his  estate  settled  up  at  only  25  cents  on 
the  dollar.  Another  concern  in  Baltimore,  one  of  the  largest,  failed 
lately,  a  little  over  eighteen  months  ago. 

The  Chairman.  The  low  price  of  bags,  as  compared  with  the  price 
of  burlaps,  results  from  home  competition  ! 

Mr.  Bemis.  That  is  just  the  point  I  wish  to  make.  If  the  duty  on 
bags  were  1  or  2  per  cent.,  a  great  many  would  be  fraudulently  entered, 
and  that  would  bother  us  and  cut  down  the  price  of  labor ;  but  a  duty  of 
25  or  30  per  cent,  would  absolutely  make  bags  prohibitory,  as  they  are 
to-day  in  this  country.  Understand,  I  have  never  been  a  manufacturer 
of  burlaps,  but  I  always  have  been  a  manufacturer  of  bags,  and  there- 
fore I,  being  one  of  the  parties  interested,  of  course  do  not  want  to  have 
tiiat  interest  destroyed. 
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The  Chaibvan.  Why  is  ^t  that  these  people  that  make  the  seamless 
bags  have  uot  been  able  to  drive  yoa  oat  of  existence  f    - 

Hr.  Bemis.  I  will  tell  yoa  the  reason  why.  There  is  that  same  point 
that  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr.  Nevine.  They  claim  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  daty  on  the  cloth  and  the  du^  on  the  bag,  whidi  is 
10  per  cent.,  is  not  quite  enoagh  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  that  10  per  cent,  additional  duty  is 
not  enough. 

Mr.  Bemis.  That  is  so.    It  is  not  10  per  cent.,  it  is  25  per  cent 

The  Ohaibman.  It  is  26  per  cent  more  than  the  duty  on  burlaps, 
but  it  is  10  per  cent,  more  than  on  the  cloth  f 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes.  These  parties  in  Kew  York  have  increased  their 
product  quite  materially  in  seamless  bags.  They  claim  that  they  hare 
saved  a  certain  quantity  or  amount  of  labor  in  the  sewing.  I  do  not 
know  why  a  duty  of  40  i)er  cent,  is  not  a  sufficiency.  We  only  make  a 
small  part  of  the  number  that  are  made. 

The  Chairman.  Are  not  a  great  number  of  bags  imported  for  the 
Minneapolis  peoplet 

Mr.  Bemis.  Not  a  bag. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  get  drawbacks  on  tfaem  f  Do  they  not 
have  an  arrangement  of  some  kind  t 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Explain  how  that  is. 

Mr.  Bemis.  We  collect  the  drawback  for  them.  All  this  fabric  that 
comes  into  this  country  that  has  paid  a  duty,  if  it  is  made  up  here  aud 
it  is  exported  again,  whether  it  is  tin  or  anything  else.  Yoa  know  about 
that. 

The  Chairmajt.  I  do. 

Mr.  Bemis,  I  do  not  know  about  the  tin,  but  burlap  gets  a  drawback 
of  90  per  cent,  of  the  duty  paid.  Very  well;  for  instance,  we  get  an 
invoice  to-day ;  we  find  out  the  ship  that  the  goods  came  by,  the  price 
of  the  goods,  the  numbers,  and  marks,  and  everything.  We  take  the 
goods  and  make  them  into  bags,  and  turn  them  over  to  Washburn, 
Crosby  &  Co..  or  to  Pillsbury,  and  all  those  flour  dealers.  When  they 
get  ready  to  snip  the  flour,  they  send  to  our  office  with  that  bill  of  lading 
for  the  ilour,  and  we  send  the  import  numbers,  etc.,  right  back  to  the 
custom-house  in  New  York,  where  the  goods  were  imported,  and  there 
a  comparison  is  made  with  the  numbers  of  our  importation,  and  if  the 
numbers  and  prices  and  marks  agree,  they  simply  allow  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  get  the  drawback  of  90  per  cent,  on  the  30 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  that  you  pay! 

Mr.  Bemis.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Senator  Harris.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  whole  doty  paidf 

Mr.  Bemis.  That  is  it.  It  is  only  on  the  goods  used  in  this  country, 
understand,  that  the  30  per  cent,  full  duty  comes  in.  The  millers  are  the 
least  interested  of  anybody  in  the  country.  The  shippers  of  burlaps 
should  be  more  interested  in  this  drawback  than  the  millers,  although 
the  millers  say  that  they  want  to  get  rid  of  that  extra  trouble.  We  do 
it  all  for  them ;  1  don't  know  why  they  need  to  complain. 
-    The  Chairman.  What  else  do  you  want  to  say  to  enlighten  ust 

Mr.  Bemis.  While  I  wanted  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
free  burlaps  might  supersede  the  niaimfacture  of  our  cotton  goods,  and 
to  bring  that  to  your  attention  particularly,  yet  the  main  reason  why 
we  should  like  the  bill  formulated  as  I  have  suggested,  and  a  specific 
duty  made,  is  to  avoid  the  fraud  that  is  committed  on  us  by  an  ad  va- 
lorem duty.  I  want  to  put  that  to  you  so  plainly  that  you  will  see  the 
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poiDt  that  I  make*  There  is  no  reason  why  these  coarse  goods  like  this 
exhibit  should  not  be  specific  Secretary  Fairchilu  will  recomineDd  it 
if  you  ask  bitn ;  at  least  be  has  recommended  it ;  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  will  recommend  it  again ;  he  has  recomniended  it  to  tbe  custom-house 
ofiBcials,  and  to  everybody  else  who  has  asked  his  opinion,  I  think.  Our 
Boston  customhouse  officials  will  sign  a  strong  petition,  simply  because 
you  can  not  tell,  nor  cah  any  expert  tell,  what  these  goods  afe.  If  the 
duty  is  levied  by  weight  that  tells  the  story. 

The  Oh AiBMAN.  Therefore  you  want  the  duty  made  specific  ? 

Mr.  Bbmis.  I  do. 

The  Ohaibhan.  A  specific  duty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  pound 
would  be  equivalent  to  15  per  cent,  f 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes,  on  the  average  price  of  the  past  four  years. 

The  Chaieman.  What  would  be  the  specific  duty  upon  the  bags  that 
you  make,  assuming  that  you  make  threefourths  of  a  cent  a  pound  on' 
the  material  that  you  use  t 

Mr.  Bekib.  I  said  in  this  letter  that  I  wrote  to  Senator  Farwell  that 
we  would  like  five-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound  oil  burlaps  and  1  cent  on 
the  iNigs.  1  have  a  very  strong  letter  from  California  in  which  I  wrote 
that  all  we  asked  was  n  per  cent,  protection.  They  say  it  will  not  do, 
and  as  i  represent  some  of  the  bag  manufacturers  in  this  country  to-di^ 
by  proxy  I  want  to  do  it  fairly  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  California  people. 

Mr.  Bbmis.  Here  is  the  letter  that  I  refer  to.    I  will  leave  it  with  yon. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  25  per  cent,  added  to  three-fourths  of  a  cent. 

Mr.  Bbmis.  They  want  equal  to  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  1  cent  a  pound  on  the  bags. 

Mr.  Bbmis.  That  is  it;  half  a  cent  a  pound  would  satisfy  me,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  am  here  in  the  interest  of  nearly  half  the  bag  manu- 
facturers of  this  country,  two  of  whom  I  expected  to  meet  here,  but 
one  of  them  was  called  away.  One  of  them  was  State  Senator  Arkell, 
of  New  York.  He  told  me  he  would  come  to  Washington  any  time  I 
would  telegraph  him.  He  is  not  so  much  interested  in  this  question  as 
I  am,  but  he  makes  some  jute  goods.  He  is  a  large  paper  manufacturer 
in  New  York;  the  largest  in  the  world,  I  suppose.  I  have  a  dispatch 
here  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  show. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  letter  you  refer  tof 

Mr.  Bemis.  From  the  largest  manufacturer  in  San  Francisco.  He 
refers  to  Senator  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  and  Senator  Stewart  says  he 
will  advocate  just  what  the  writer  of  this  letter  says  there — ^25  per 
cent,  on  the  bag  over  and  above  the  doth,  which  is  just  the  same  as 
t^e  present  duty,  as  yon  know.  The  difference  between  thirty  and  forty 
is  what  Uiey  require.  I  simply  say  now  that  I  recommend  five-eighths 
cent  a  pound  on  borlaps  and  1  cent  a  pound  on  bags,  because  I  am  rep- 
resenting parties  who  are  in  this  business  with  me. 

Tbe  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  the  letter  as  you  do.  This  let- 
ter reads  as  follows : 

Ban  Francisco  July  31, 1888. 

Dbar  Sirs:  Tonre  of  tbe  24tb  instant  received  and  noted,  and  in  reply  beg  to  say 
we  bave  already  fore«taUed  your  snggedtion.  Ir'  yon  will  notice  tbe  debate  in  the 
Honae  Ton  will  find  our  Ititter  in  tbe  Coui^reBsioual  Record  in  full,  and  it  states  our 
Tie  Wilfully.  Si  nee  the  bill  lias  passed  tbe  House  we  have  written  to  our  Senator,  Will- 
iam M.  Stewart,  and  yotican  use  our  name  with  him  in  Washington,  and  yon  will  find 
bito  an  able  and  willing  assistant  to  your  Senators  in  formnlating  an  equitable  tarifi^bilU 
Yuur  idea  of  « to  10  per  cent,  protecticin  is  entirely  too  low ;  it  will  require  20  to  ^5  per 
cent,  to  enable  us  lo  compete  successfully  with  the  4  to  8  cent  labor  of  Calcutta.  Of 
oouxseit  wonld  serve  our  individual  interests  best  to  have  free  burlaps  and  25  per 
eent  oa  Jiuiuafactnred  bags^  bat  that  would  close  overy  Juto-miU  in  tbe  United  States, 
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ADd  we  think  it  wonld  serve  the  best  interest  of  all  to  pnt  enongh  dnty  on  hnxlaps  to 
enable  the  mills  to  manufacture  here,  and  enonsh  on  manufactured  bags  to  enable 
the  importation  of  burlaps  and  the  manufacture  oibags  in  our  own  territory.  Then  ve 
could  be  a  check'  on  excessive  charges  from  the  home  mills,  and  Calcutta  and  Dundee 
be  a  check  on  us,  both  preventing  the  possibility  of  the  mills,  and  bag  mannfscton^n 
forming  a  combination  tQ  advance  prices  beyond  the  cost  of  importation  from  Csl- 
eutta  or  Dundee.  We  think  this  plan  would  protect  the.maiiafactuier9  importer,  and 
consumer,  and  insure  fair  living  prioes  to  all  oonoemed. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Amss  &,  Dbtbick. 

BEMIfi  9R0THERS  BaG  COMPANY, 

Boston, 

That  is  a  very  good  letter. 

Senator  Habbis.  If  I  anderstand  you,  yoa  bay  your  burlaps,  whether 
free  or  dutiable. 

Mr.  Bemis.  We  buy  them.  The  bags  are  made  in  this  oonntryi  ex- 
cept to  a  small  extent. 

Senator  Harris.  You  have  already  stated  substantially  the  facts, 
but  I  prefer  you  stating  it  directly  and  tersely :  What  percentage  of  the 
cost  of  bags  is  labor  f 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  am  glad  you  asked  me  that  question.  As  I  stated 
here,  I  have  an  unsolicited  letter  from  one  of  the  houses  we  bay  from  in 
Dundee,  one  of  the  largest  mills  in  the  world,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
their  labor  over  there  is  from  36  to  48  cents  a  day.  In  fact  I  know  that, 
because  a  year  ago  to-day  I  was  over  there  myself,  and  I  saw  their  labor- 
ers come  out  of  their  mills  with  hardly  rags  enough  on  them  to  cover 
their  nakedness. 

Senator  Harris.  You  do  not  quite  understand  my  question. 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  am  getting  at  it. 

Senator  Harris.  Go  on  and  make  the  whole  speech  if  you  want  to. 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  will  get  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  getting  to  it  very  well,  I  think. 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  stated  that  the  maximum  price  that  the  Dundee  i>eople 
pay  for  the  same  class  of  work  is  48  cents  a  day,  and  that  it  runs  down 
from  that  to  36  cents  a  day.  Our  maximum  price  is  $1.10  a  day.  Oar 
girls  come  out  of  the  factory  at  the  end  of  the  week  having  earned 
about  $1.10  a  day. 

Senator  Harris.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me,  so  that  it  may 
go  into  the  record,  what  portion  of  the  whole  cost  of  the  bags  that  yoa 
manufacture  is  labor,  and  what  is  material  t  That  is  my  question,  and 
I  am  even  willing  to  take  it  with  your  argumentative  answer  if  I  can 
not  get  it  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  am  going  to  answer  so  plainly  that  you  can  not  mison- 
derstand.  For  instance,  a  girl  may  make — ^I  will  state  it  low  for  year 
purposes — a  thousand  6-bushel  bags,  we  will  say,  in  a  day,  and  those 
thousand  bags- to-day  are  worth  $80.    Do  you  get  the  idea. 

Senator  Harris.  I  get  it  that  far;  yes. 

Mr.  Bemis.  Very  well.    One  per  cent,  of  $80  is  80  cents,  is  it  not  1 

Senator  Harris.  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  Beisiis.  Very  well.  The  Dundee  folks  would  pay  that  same  giri 
48  cents.    We  pay  that  same  girl  $1.10. 

Senator  Harris.  Cjjin  you  tell  me  what  percentage 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  was  giving  you  the  point  you  asked  first* 

Senator  Harris.  I  want  to  know  what  percentage  of  the  whole  cost 
of  the  bag  that  you  manufacture  is  labor,  and  what  percentage  is  ma- 
terial. 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  am  giving  it  to  you.    I  am  giving  you  the  difference. 

Senator  Habbis.  Do  you  manufacture  in  Dundee! 
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Mr.  Bemis.  fro«  sir;  not  a  bag. 

Senator  Harris.  When  you  get  to  my  question  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  an  answer. 

Mr.  Bbmis.  I  will  try  to  answer.    What  is  your  question  ! 

Senator  Harris.  What  percentage  of  the  whole  cost  of  the  bag  you 
'manufacture  in  this  country  is  labor,  and  what  percentage  is  material  t 
That  is  my  question. 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  will  give  it  to  you  very  plainly  in  just  one  second. 

Senator  Harris.  The  Senators  can  make  the  argument  on  this  sub- 
ject quite  as  well  as  yon.  and  perhaps  a  little  better. 

Mr.  Bemis.  About  1 J  per  cent,  is  labor.  On  reflection  I  do  not  know 
but  that  I  have  got  that  estimate  a  little  too  close.  Still,  I  think  1^ 
per  cent,  will  cover  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  rest  is  the  raw  material  which  you  buy  and 
represents, the  burlaps? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes ;  that  is  it  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Now  what  percentage  of  your  manufacture  is  mate- 
rial Y    One  and  one-half  per  cent,  is  labor;  what  part  of  it  is  material  t 

Mr.  Bemis.  Enough  to  make  up  the  100 ;  call  it  98^. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  it  is  all  labor  and  material  f 

Mr.  Bemis.  It  is  all  labor  and  material.  Of  course  we  have  to  have 
a  little  profit,  understand. 

Senator  Harris.  My  question  was  about  the  cost  of  manufacture. 
Of  course  the  selling  price  would  be  a  different  thing,  because  the  man- 
ufacturer would  have  to  have  his  profit. 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  see  I  will  have  to  correct  that,  because  I  have  only 
given  what  we  pay  the  sewers;  that  is  not  what  you  wanted,  is  it! 

Senator  Harris.  I  wanted  the  cost  of  the  labor. 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  must  give  you  the  whole  thing.  I  have  given  you  only 
what  we  pay  the  sewers. 

Senator  Harris.  The  cost  of  the  labor  necessary  to  produce  the  bag 
is  what  I  called  for. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  necessary  to  carry  on  that  business.  He 
has  to  pay  rent  where  the  girls  work,  and  each  item  amounts  to  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  Bemis.  A  thousand  bags  to-day,  for  instance,  worth  $80.  It  costs 
us  $5  per  thousand  including  all  our  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  Labor  and  all! 

Mr.  Bemis  Yes,  sir ;  $5  a  thousand.  Before  I  only  gave  the  sewing. 
I  see  now  what  Senator  Harris  wants.  Five  dollars  a  thousand  is  what 
we  call  the  expense  of  making  our  burlaps  into  bags. 

The  Chairman.  Eighty  dollars  is  your  selling  price,  is  itt 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes,  to-day,  on  this  one  standard  size. 

The  Chairman.  And  $5  of  that  is  what  it  costs  you  ! 

Mr.  Bemis.  The  actual  expense  that  we  ]>ay  out. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  remainder  is  the  cost  of  the  material ! 

Mr.  Bemis.  The  remainder  is  the  cost  of  the  material.  I  have  given 
it  a  little  low,  but  1  wanted  to  do  that. 

Senator  Harris.  Then  93^  per  cent,  would  be  material,  5  per  cent 
for  contingencies,  making  98^  per  cent.,  and  sewing  the  bags  1^  per 
cent.,  which  make  the  100. 

Mr.  Bemis.  That  is  about  it. 

Senator  Harris.  Then  at  what  price  do  yon  sell  those  bags  t 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  will  have  to  get  my  price  list.  I  did  not  bring  that 
with  me.  We  aim  to  make  about  2^  to  3  per  cent,  on  our  sales;  that  is 
what  we  aim.    Iij  other  words,  we  ma^  tQ  w»H©  *  olwn  10  pef*  ceo5, 
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dividend ;  that  is  what  we  try  to  do.'  Sometimes  we  make  a  little 
more  and  sometimes  a  little  less.  *My  company  is  an  incorporates!  com- 
pany, I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying.  Our  capital  stock  is  8350,000, 
and  sometimes  we  make  10  per  cent,  and  sometimes  a  little  under.  We 
have  never  yet  paid  over  6  per  cent,  oti  regular  dividend  days ;  but 
sometimes  we  make  extra  dividends,  enough  to  make  the  full  10  per 
cent.    Three  per  cent,  on  sales  is  all  we  ask. 

The  Chaibman.  In  that  connection  let  me  ask  you,  is  there  any  com- 
bination among  manufacturers  to  control  prices  f 

Mr.  Bemis.  As  I  stated  in  the  article  I  wrote,  there  is  no  trust  in  our 
work. 

The  Ohaibman.  Competition  is  sharp  T 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes;  there  is  no  trust. 

Senator  Habkis.  And  never  has  beenf 

Mr.  Bemis.  Never  has  been. 

Senator  Habbis.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business! 

Mr.  Bemis.  Ever  since  1859.  I  do  not  wish  to  flatter  myself  before 
you  gentlemen,  but  I  believe  to-day  four  parties  [holding  up  four  fiuffer^l 
could  make  a  combination  in  the  West.  Within  a  week  I  bavebeen 
asked  to  join  one,  but  I  join  no  combination  or  trust 

[In  explanation  of  this  remark  I  desire  simply  to  say:  If  I  nsed  the  lanffoage  me  I 
am  reported  I  wish  emphatically  to  retract  it,  and  hnmbly  to  retract  it,  uia  beg  par- 
don of  the  honorable  subcommittee,  and  also  ot*  the  honorable  gentlemen  who  an  in 
the  same  line  of  business  with  myself,  some  of  the  largest  being  located  in  the  £ji5t 
and  some  in  California,  and  some  of  these  gentlemen  I  have  never  seen.  I  was  speak- 
ing, or  intended  to,  only  of  the  territory  in  the  West  where  onr  company  has  direct 
competition  and  help  to  make  the  prices,  and  speaking  of  combines,  not  of  tmsl^ 
A  trust,  to  be  successful,  must  comprise  all  the  bag  manufacturers  in  the  country, 
not  four,  as  spoken  of  by  me.    No  danger  of  either  trusts  or  combines  in  bags.] 

Senator  Harris.  If  a  trust  should  be  formed  by  others  so  as  to  relieve 
you  from  competition  with  rates  which  are  higher  than  yours 

Mr.  Bemis.  They  can  not  do  it  without  the  co-operation  Of  the  Bemis 
Brothers  Bag  Company,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so. 

Senator  Harris.  But  suppose  others  should 

Mr.  Bemis.  1  do  not  care  whether  they  do  or  not. 

Senator  Harris.  Let  me  finish  my  question. 

Mr.  Bemis.  Of  course  I  will  do  so. 

Senator  Harris.  But  do  not  answer  it  until  it  is  finished. 

Mr.  Bemis.  All  right. 

Senator  Harris.  My  qudstion  is  this :  Suppose  every  other  bag  man- 
ufacturing company  except  your  company  should  enter  into  a  trust  or 
combination  and  fix  prices  at  which  they  would  sell  from  10  to  25  per 
cent,  higher  than  the  prices  of  to-day,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
could  still  stand  at  your  present  3  per  cent,  profit  on  sales? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Allow  me  to  answer  that  in  this  way. 

Senator  Harris.  Any  way  you  choose. 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  will  answer  ii  as  I  answered  Senator  Parwell  before 
you  came  in.  Of  the  two  concerns  in  Minneapolis  one  was  a  Scotcb 
concern  that  failed  last  March.  My  concern  is  the  only  other  one.  As 
soon  as  they  failed  I  wrote  my  Minneapolis  partner,  "  You  will  sell  ba^a 
until  somebody  else  starts  in  Minneapolis  at  a  less  margin  than  you  ever 
sold  before."  I  put  myself  on  record,  and  you  can  write  to  Messrs.  PilKs- 
bury  &  Co.,  or  to  Washburn  &  Crosby,  and  get  the  proof  if  you  desire. 
I  stated  that  to  one  gentleman  within  three  weeks,  and  he  said,  "  1  be- 
lieve you  are  correct,  beciinse  we  know  what  advance  has  been  made 
in  the  goods^  and  we  see  that  you  have  not  charged  us  a  correspoading 
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advance  on  the  baga"    I  give  you  full  liberty  to  write  to  either  one  of 
those  parties. 

The  Ghaxbmak.  How  many  of  these  manufacturers  are  there  in  the 
United  States  t 

Mr.  Bemis.  About  twenty-five. 

The  Chaibhan.  Scattered  all  over  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  a  question  in  the  line  of  Senator  Har- 
ris's questions. 

Mr.  Bemis.  Very  well. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  these  other  gentlemeu  shonld  make  a  com- 
bination and  put  up  the  price  of  bags,  as  he  suggestM,  from  15  to  20 
per  cent. ;  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  a  man  who  is  manufacturing 
bags  in  Dundee  t 

Mr.  Bemis.  Under  the  present  duty  he  could  not  do  anything. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  duty  you  propose,  though,  he  would  come 
in  at  once,  would  he  nott 

Mr,  Bemis.  Not  under  the  duty  of  five-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound  on 
burlaps  and  1  cent  a  pound  ^n  bags,  but  under  the.  smaller  duty  he 
wonld.  I  do  not  want  any  more  than  three-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound 
protection,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  one  further  question  about  a  detail : 
Would  you  make  all  these  rates  of  duty  of  which  you  speak  apply 
first  to  burlaps  not  more  than  40  inches  in  width  t 

Mr.  Bemis.  Forty  inches  would  not  do ;  we  use  a  great  many  45. 
'    The  Chairman.  You  want  60  inchest 

Mr.  Bemis.  Fifty  inches  would  do. 

The  Chairman.  Then  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  leave  that  as  it 
is,  60  inches. 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes;  although  we  never  use  over  50. 

Senator  Jones.  What  did  you  say  you  recommend  as  duty  on  bur- 
laps f 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  recommend  a  specific  duty  equal  to  half  of  the  present 
duty,  which  is  three-fourths  of  1  cent  a  pound. 

Sienator  Jones.  Do  you  believe  that  would  be  sufficient  to  stimulate 
the  manufacture  in  this  country  f 

Mr.  Bemis.  They  have  only  had  25. 

Senator  Jones.  And  they  have  not  done  much  at  it,  then.  If  you 
pat  it  down  to  15,  why  anything  at  all? 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  am  not  here  to  advocate  any  duty  on  burlaps  for  my- 
self pecuniarily,  although  I  am  a  protectionist  from  the  crown  of  my 
head  to  the  soles  of  my  feet. 

Senator  Harris.  If  I  understand  your  position,  it  is  this :  the  whole 
cost  of  the  labor  entering  into  the  production  of  these  bags  is  1^  per 
cent.,  or  thereabouts. 

Mr.  Bemis.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon.  That  was  simply  the  cost  of 
sewing;  it  is  $5  on  $80.    What  is  the  percentage  of  that  f 

Senator  Jones.  A  little  over  6  per  cent. 

Mr.  DURFEE.  Six  and  one-quarter  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bemis.  That  includes  rent  and  clerk  hire,  turners,  bailers,  and 
everything  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Harris.  Includes  everything  of  labor  t 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes. 

Senator  Harris.  And  it  is  about  6  per  cent,  t 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes. 

Senator  Harris.  To  cover  the  entire  cost  of  labor  t 
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Mr.  Bemis.  Yes;  the  entire  cost. 

Senator  Li  abbis.  That  being  true,  you  are  here  asking  this  committee 
to  impose  an  import  duty  of  25  per  cent,  on  these  bags  ? 

Mr.  Bemts.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  am  willing  to  reduce  the  present 
tariflf. 

Senator  Habbis.  Did  I  misunderstand  you  when  I  understood  yoa 
to  say  that  your  recommendation,  desire,  and  request  to  this  committee 
are  that  they  impose  a  tax  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent! 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  have  simply  said  that  my  recommendation  was  to  con- 
form to  the  wishes  of  three  or  four  men  who  arc  desirous  that  you 
should  make  it  |  cent  per  pound  on  burlaps  and  1  cent  per  pound  on 
bags.  If  you  want  me  to  put  myself  on  record,  I  will  simply  say  that 
my  maximum  duty  asked  is  10  per  cent.^  or  specific  duty  equal  to  that. 

Senator  Harris.  Then  I  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  you  recom- 
mended to  the^ committee  the  imposition  of  a  duty  of  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bemis.  1  recommended,  as  a  representative  of  about  half  the  bag 
manufafjturers  of  this  country,  who  have  asked  me  to  represent  their 
interests  in  Washington  in  connection  with  two  or  three  other  gentle- 
men, five-eighths  ofacentapound  on  burlaps  and  1  cent  a  pound  on  bags. 

Senator  Harris.  Then  when  you  express  your  own  in/Iit^idt/a^opinion 
you  say  a  duty  of  8  or  10  per  cent,  will  be  ample? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes. 

Senator  Harris.  But  as  the  representative  of  others  you  ask  25! 

Mr.  Bemis.  You  have  got  it  exactly.  That  is  just  the  point ;  1  am 
very  glad  you  put  it  that  way. 

Senator  Jones.  Eight  or  10  per  cent,  on  what! 

Mr.  Bemis.  On  bags  over  and  above  the  cloth. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is*  sufficient  protection  for  the  manufacturer  of 
bags,  is  it! 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes ;  that  is  sufficient  protection.  Eight  or  10  per  cent 
is  all  I  ask. 

The  Chairman.  He  wants  that  in  addition  to  what  he  pays  for  the 
cloth. 

Mr.  Bemis.  That  is  it.  If  burlaps  are  free,  8  or  10  per  cent,  is  all  I 
ask. 

Senator  Harris.  It  does  not  matter  to  him  whether  burlaps  are  free 
or  not,  or  whether  the  duty  is  high,  because  he  buys  his  burlaps ;  but 
if  there  is  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  on  the  material  it  costs  him  30  per  cent, 
more  than  it  otherwise  would. 

Mr.  Bemis.  There  is  the  point.  It  is  my  opinion  if  burlaps  were  pot 
on  the  free  list  the  foreign  price  would  advance  equal  to  one-half  the  pres- 
ent duty. 

The  Chairman.  Burlaps  are  not  made  in  this  country.  If  they 
could  be  made  in  this  country  it  would  reduce  the  cost,  according  to 
our  theory. 

Senator  Harris.  But  according  to  the  truth  it  would  not. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  point  about  wages  that  I  think  I  did  not 
get  quite  clearly.  You  said  the  highest  wages  paid  in  Dundee  were  48 
cents  a  day  to  these  girls. 

Mr.  Bemis.  That  is  my  information. 
.    The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  lowest! 

Mr.  Bemis.  Thirty  six  cents. 

Senator  Jones.  What  do  you  pay  ! 

Mr.  Bemis.  On  the  average  I  know  we  pay  all  our  help  between  $5.50 
and  $6  per  week. 

The  Chairman,  What  sort  of  help  do  you  have  to  make  up  these 
bags! 
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Mr.  BemiS.  I  would  like  to' see  you  staud  in  my  doorway  some  Satur- 
day night  and  see  the  girls  go  out  of  my  place,  and  then  I  should  wish 
to  see  yon  transferred  to  Dundee  and  there  see  their  help  coming  out, 
and  then  you  could  see  the  difference. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  employ  girls  at  Minneapolis  T 

Mr.  Bbmis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  girls  have  you  there  f 

Mr.  Bemis.  Our  employes,  including  girls,  boys,  and  men,  number 
about  110  lo  115. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  say  you  would  like  us  to  see  the  diHerence 
between  your  employes  and  those  in  Dundee.  State  what  the  difier- 
ence  is. 

Mr.  Bbmis.  I  am  not  very  often  there  when  tfae  girls  are  paid  off,  but 
I  was  in  Minneapolis  three  weeks  ago  when  they  were  paid  off,  and  I 
saw  the  girls  file  out  with  $5.50  to  $8  of  wages  for  their  week's  work  in 
their  pockets,  and  I  wish  you  coufd  see  those  girls ;  you  might  almost 
call  them  ladies ;  they  come  out  looking  very  respectable. 

Senator  Jones.  Tastily  dressed  ? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes ;  tastefully  dressed.  They  come  into  the  mill  in  the 
morning  and  take  off  the  dress  that  they  have  worn  on  the  street,  and 
put  on  another ;  and  then  in  the  evening  before  they  leave  they  put  on 
th^ir  street  dress  again.  They  are  welidressed  and  happy  and  con- 
tented.   • 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  a  week's  work  f 

Mr.  Bemis.  What  do  yon  mean  f 

Senator  Jones.  You  say  by  the  week  ? 

Mr.  Bemis.  We  pay  them  by  the  piece. 

Senator  Jones.  They  work  by  the  day  alsof 

Mr.  Bemis.  Those  who  work  by  the  week  work  so  many  hours  a  day; 
those  who  work  by  the  piece  come  in  late  sometimes,  but  unless  we  are 
busy  we  do  not  care  about  it.  If  we  are  busy,  however,  we  do  not  like 
them  to  be  late,  and  require  them  to  be  there  promptly.  Ordinarily,  if 
they  are  late  it  does  not  make  any  difference,  as  they  are  paid  by  the 
piece.  We  have  some  sewers  who  never  make  less  than  $8  per  week 
(but  these  are  confined  to  very  few)  when  they  make  a  full  week. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  of  anything  else  you  want  to  state  T 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  do  not  think  of  anything  special,  except  one  point,  and 
that  is  as  to  the  reason  why  I  personally  recommend  a  duty  on  burlap 
cloth.  In  case  your  bill  should  come  out,  and  there  should  be  a  con- 
flict eventually  between  that  and  the  Mills  bill,  there  might  be  a  com- 
promise or  an  attempt  at  compromise;  the  advocates  of  the  Mills  bill 
would  say,  "  Very  well,  we  want  both  free,"  and  if  you  give  free  burlaps 
and  put  a  duty  on  the  bags  there  is  nothing  to  compromise.  On  the 
contrary,  they  will  make  a  great  point  on  no  goods  being  made  in  this 
country.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  briefly  that  of  course  we  must 
have  this  duty  or  we  lose  this  work  here.  I  want  you  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  compromise  on  that  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Why  conld  they  not  be  made  heret 

Mr.  Bemis.  They  can  not ;  there  is  not  duty  enough,  and  if  you  go 
to  raising  the  duty  on  burlap  cloth  you  will  get  questions  from  all  over 
the  West  that  will  puzzle  you  as  they  puzzle  me,  that  will  raise  a 
rumpus. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  your  theory  there  is  no  necessity  for 
putting  it  np  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  make  it  here  if  we  make 
jute  free! 

Mr.  Bemis.  That  is  so.    One  is  20  and  the  other  is  30. 
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Senator  Jones.  I  do  net  think  there  is.  any  sense  in  havin£^  a  tariff 
on  jute. 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  do  not  think  there  is,  either.  I  never  could  under- 
stand it. 

The  Ohaibman.  I  think  we  all  agree  that  jnte  should  be  made  free. 

Senator  Harris.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Bemis.  The  wood-pulp  paper  people  will  objeot  to  free  j ate  butts 
because  they  would  make  it  cheaper  than  wood.  I  know  a  papermano- 
facturer  who  says  be  can  not  afford  free  jute  butts.  But  that  is  not  my 
business.  Jute  is  not  grown  in  this  country,  and  I  say  it  ought  to  be 
free.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  free.  I  do  not  know  any 
reason  why  burlaps  should  not  be  free  except  to  stimulate  manofiACture 
here. 

The  Chairman.  Butf  if  we  are  not  to  manufacture  heret 

Mr.  Bemis.  Then  of  course  have  it  free  right  ofT.  But  the  bags  have 
always  been  made  here,  and  why  destroy  an  industry  already  estab- 
lished f  I  think  now  I  have  put  myself  plainly  on  record  in  regard  to 
that. 

The  Ohairman.  If  wo  put  a  duty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  pound 
on  burlaps,  then  you  want  a  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  bags  t 

Mr.  Bemis.  I  have  said  1  cent. 

The  Chairman.  One  centt  , 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  we  put  a  duty  of  1^  cents  on  burlaps,  then 
you  want  a  duty  of  2  cents  on  bags! 

Mr.  Bemis.  Yes,  or  IJ.  Three-eighths  of  a  cent  on  the  pound  will 
protect  us,  I  claim.  Other  manufacturers  do  not  agree  with  me.  One 
cent  a  pound  is  all  any  reasonable  man  ought  to  ask. 


SOAP. 

Fbidat,  September  7, 188& 
8TATEME9T  OF  CHARLES  S.  HlOOnrS. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Yon  reside  in  Brooklyn  f 

Mr.  HiGaiNS.  Yes. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  And  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  whatf 

Mr.  UiOGiNS.  Laundry  and  toilet  soaps. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  How  large  is  your  industry;  that  is,  how  much  do 
you  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  UiGGiNS.  Our  industry  will  amount  to  about  $1^000,000  a  ^ear 
in  both  departments. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  How  is  it  divided  between  the  two  departments f 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Weil,  about  equally ;  about  half  and  half. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  About  one  hundred  and  twenty-five. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  What  are  the  wages  that  you  pay  t 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  On  the  average  we  pay  about  910.60  a  week;  that  is, 
excepting  the  foremen,  we  pay  on  an  average  about  $10.50  a  week  to 
our  laboring  classes. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  What  are  the  two  extremes  1 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Do  you  mean  including  the  foremen  t 
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Senator  Hisoock.  No  ;  exclude  the  foremen. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  From  $7  to  $8  a  week  for  laborers,  and  for  experts 
$15  to  $20  H  week. 

Senator  BiSGOCK.  Where  do  you  obtain  your  raw  material  f 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  We  obtain  our  raw  material  from  the  home  market, 
excepting  caustic  soda.  ^ 

Senator  Hiscoge.  With  the  exception  of  caustic  soda  your  raw  ma- 
terial is  airobtained  from  the  home  market  f 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Yes. 

Senator  Hisgock.  From  what  sources! 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  From  the  Produce  Exchange,  through  open  purchase 
in  the  market.  It  comes  from  different  sections  of  the  country  and  is 
sold  by  the  Produce  Exchange. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Is  any  portion  imported  ! 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Nothing  is  imported  except  caustic  soda,  sal  soda,  and 
the  essential  oils  for  the  toilet  soap. 

Senator  Eisgogk.  State,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  the  division  between 
the  raw  material  as  you  purchase  it,  a^  it  comes  into  your  factory,  and 
the  product  which  goes  out.  What  proportion  of  your  product  is  labor 
expended  by  you  upon  it? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Probably  the  labor  would  average  20  per  cent. 

Senator  Hisgoge.  And  the  rest  is  raw  material! 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  And  the  rest  is  raw  material. 

Senator  Eisgogk.  What  is  that  raw  material! 

Mr.  Hjggins.  The  raw  material  is  tallow,  cocoanut  oil,  caustic  soda, 
sal-soda,  and  I  su])pose  we  would  call  the  essential  oil  raw  material, 
because  we  use  it  in  the  manafacture  of  our  soap. 

Senator  Hisgock.  Have  yon  ever  imported  any  soap! 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  We  never  have  imported  any  soap. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Do  you  know  about  the  comparison  of  prices! 
Give  a  comparison  of  prices  between  soap  on  this  side  and  in  England 
or  in  foreign  markets. 

Mr.  HiGGiKS.  I  will  have  to  base  my  answer  to  that  question  upon 
the  value  of  raw  material  in  the  two  countries  and  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  labor.  It  will  cost  us  to  produce  the  same  article  of  soap,  as 
regards  labor  alone,  55  per  cent,  more  than  it  will  in  Liverpool. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  That  is  your  labor  here! 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Our  labor  here  will  cost  us  55  per  cent,  more  than  in 
Liverpool  on  the  same  work.  On  caustic  soda,  the  present  duty  is 
about  30  per  cent,  against  us;  that  is,  the  Liverpool  manufacturer  pur- 
chases his  caustic  soda  30  per  cent,  cheaper  than  we  can  purchase  it 
here.  There  is  a  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  tallow,  which  excludes  us 
from  purchasing  tallow  either  in  Canada  or  in  South  America,  both 
countries  being  large  producers  of  tallow.  The  Liverpool  man  can*go 
to  Montreal,  and  he  can  pay  the  price  which  we  are  prevented  from 
paying  on  account  of  the  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound.  He  also  has  an  ad- 
vantage when  it  comes  to  freight.  It  will  cost  a  Brooklyn  or  New  York 
manu&cturer  at  least  10  cents  a  box  to  deliver  his  soap  to  his  customers 
by  trucks,  while  the  average  freight  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  is  $1 
a  ton.  A  box  of  soap  contains  80  pounds,  so  there  would  be  twenty- 
five  boxes  to  the  ton.  So  that  you  see  the  Englishman  would  only 
have  10  pay  about  6  cents  a  box  for  his  freight  from  Liverpool  to  New 
York,  which  would  give  him  a  great  advantage  on  the  question  of  de- 
livery alone  over  this  market. 

I  have  just  made  a  little  calculation  to  show  the  committee  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  a  boil  of  soap.    A  drum  of  caustic  soda  weighs, 
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say^  600  poanda,  and  tB  wortli  in  tlie  New  York  market  about  2 J  eeuU 
a  poaud,  making  a  drum  cost  $lo.  The  duty  per  dram  is  about  $6. 
The  freight,  commissions^  f  tc,  would  cost  about  o<*  cents  per  drum,  m 
that  the  Liverpool  merchant  buys  his  caustic  *soda  for  88,60  for  tiOft 
pounds  while  we  would  pay  $15  for  the  same.  To  illu^stnite:  Take  a 
boil  of  soap — 100,000  pounds  of  raw  material,  which  rneao^  tallow  ur 
grease.  That  requires  about  33  drums  of  caustic  soda^  costiDg  in  New 
York  $15  a  drum,  $495.  The  cost  of  the  same  quantity  in  Liirerpool 
to  a  soap  manufacturer  would  be  $280,  making  a  diflerenee  against  th^ 
home  manufacturer  of  $1*15  on  a  boil  of  soap  Tlie  duty  on  10tP,(>0li 
pounds  of  tallow  at  1  cent  a  pr>uud  would  make  a  difference  against 
the  home  manufacturer  of  $1,<KH).  That  added  to  $Jt5,  the  difference 
of  cost  against  the  home  manufacturer,  would  make  a  total  di tlereace 
against  the  home  manufai^turer  of  $1,215.  Now,  take  the  difteretice  in 
labor,  which  is  about  55  iH^r  cent,  on  the  cost  of  making  a  boil  of  &oii[ii, 
$400,  and  you  would  have  $200  mpre^  or  over  $1,U0U  iu  all  for  one 
boiling  of  soap. 

This  question  was' agitated  iu  18S0.  I  was  before  the  committee  aud 
succeeded  iu  having  the  duty  on  caustic  soda  reduced  half  a  ceuta 
pound.  For  tallow  for  a  long  time  we  were  handicapped  from  com- 
peting in  any  of  the  foreign  markets^  but  the  home  demand  La8  been 
so  great  that  we  have  up  to  within  a  yeartir  two  had  our  capacity 
called  on  for  all  we  could  produce,  utttil  we  feel  that  we  should  have  au 
opportunity  to  compete  with  Liverpool  and  other  places,  MjllioQ^uf 
tons  of  a  good  quality  of  tallow  are  produced  iti  South  America  aaEm- 
ally,  and  the  question  arises  with  m  every  day  as  to  the  sale  of  a  thou* 
sand  or  two  thousand  boxes  of  soap  to  some  South  American  mprehnQt, 
He  says,  however,  *'l  can  do  belter  in  Liverpool."  Well,  so  he  can. 
Caustic  soda  is  one  element,  labor  is  another;  and  the  Liverpot>l  iner* 
chant  sends  his  cargo  of  soap  lo  Hio  ami  brings  back  a  cargo  of  tallow. 
He  can  buy  the  tallow  in  South  America  at  his  own  price,  because  he 
has  no  competitor.  We  ciin  not  compete  with  him,  because  iu  order  to 
load  a  vessel  to  bring  to  New  York  we  are  obliged  ro  pay  1  cent  a 
pound  duty.  Our  impioved  machinery  and  facilities  for  mauufactariiig 
soap  would  enable  us  to  compete  with  them  if  we  could  get  the  rav 
material  as  cheaply  aa  the  Liverpool  manofacturer  receives  it* 

On  the  question  of  toilet  soaps,  there  is  ar  present  a  duty  ot  15  t'^tits 
per  pound,  which  is  iniwl equate  to  prntect  tlie  manufacturerif*  of  tbe 
fine  toilet  soaps  in  this  country  especially,  for  this  reasoji :  There  are 
many  toilet  soaps  sold  as  high  as  $1  a  puund,  Mr.  Pears'  soap  f^ir 
illustration.  That  soap  averages  about  3  ounces  to  the  cake,  which 
is  about  27  pounds  to  the  gross.  That  cost  him  about  6  to  7  cents  a 
pound,  which  would  be  about  $2  a  gross.  Fifteen  cents  a  pound  added 
would  bring  it  up  to  a  little  over  $5  or  $6  a  gross.  He  sells  that  soap 
for  $25  a  gross  in  New  York  to  wholesale  trade,  which  is  about  $1  a 
pound.  Deduct  the  cost  of  making  the  soap,  6  cents,  and  the  duty,  15 
cents,  together  21  cents,  from  the  $1  a  pound  which  he  gets  for  it  ou 
this  side,  and  the  difference  is  almost  80  cent^  a  pound  in  his  favor. 
Mr.  Pears  makes  his  boasts  that  he  ^an  sell  his  soap  in  New  Y'^ork  for 
$1  a  pound  that  only  costs  him  6  cents  a  pound  to  make,  because  with 
his  immense  capital  he  can  afford  to  expend  in  one  year  $500,000  iu 
advertising.  The  soap  industry  of  this  country  is  young  compared 
with  that  abroad,  and  there  is  no  manufacturer  in  this  country  who 
feels  warranted  in  trying  to  compete  with  Mr.  Pears  by  spending 
$500,000  a  year  to  put  upon  a  niaiket  a  soap  that  sells  for  only  25  cents 
a  cake.    There  are  soaps  in  this  country  that  cost  more  to  make  here 
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than  Peara^  on  account  of  the  finer  quality  of  perfumery,  etc.  Mr. 
Pears  spends  almost  nothing  for  perfumery.  His  perfumery  costs  him 
only  40  cents  a  pound,  while  the  perfumery  we  use  costs  us  $2  a  pound. 
We  can  not  afford  to  spend  $500,000  a  year  in  advertising,  but  with  his 
immense  capital  he  can  afford  to  do  it,  as  you  will  see  by  his  adver- 
tisements in  all  the  magazines. 

I  think  I  but  indorse  the  sentiment  of  every  soap  manufacturer  in 
this  country  when  I  say  that  the  duty  on  essential  oils  should  be  re- 
moved entirely,  for  that  would  int/erfere  with  no  industry  whatever  in 
this  country.  On  toilet  soap  we  should^be  protected  at  least  $1  a  pound, 
thus  compelling  the  foreign  manufacturer  who  proposes  to  come  to  this 
country  and  interfere  with  our  home  industry  to  sell  his  soap  at  50  to 
70  cents  a  cake,  when  the  American  public  can  get  a  better  quality  of 
home  manufacture  for  25  cents,  and  then  if  he  desires  to  spend  his 
money  in  advertising  in  our  American  newspapers,  let  him  do  so. 

Senator  Harris.  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you.  What  does  it 
cost  in  this  country  to  produce  a  pound  of  toilet  soap  Y 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  To  produce  a  pound  of  toilet  soap  in  this  country  of 
the  same  quality  made  by  Mr.  Pears  would  cost  about  6^  cents  a  pound, 
with  additional  cost  of  alcohol.  He  can  produce  it  for  6  cents  a  pound, 
because  he  gets  his  essential  oils  free.  All  his  essential  oils  coming  from 
France  to  England  are  free.  We  have  to  pay  a  duty  of  26  per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

Senator  Harris.  I  do  not  care  for  the  details.  I  only  want  to  put 
to  you  the  simple  question  as  to  what  it  costs  to  produce  a  pound  of 
toilet  soap  in  this  country,  in  order  to  see  if  1  misunderstood  you  when 
you  said  the  duty  should  be  $1  a  pound. 

Mr.  HiOGiNS.  I  say  it  should  be  $1  a  pound  in  order  to  exclude  this 
unfair  competition  of  soap  that  can  be  brought  to  this  market  by  a  for- 
eign manufacturer  who  makes  his  boasts  that  he  can  afford  to  spend 
a  half  million  of  dollars  to  force  upon  our  market  that  which  costs  him 
only  6  cents  a  pound  to  make  and  compel  the  public  to  pay  25  cents 
for  it. 

Senator  Harris.  What  is  the  present  duty  on  foreign  soap? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Fifteen  cents. 

Senator  Harris.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  produce  toilet  soapf 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  We  make  different  grades.  For  the  same  grade  that 
Mr.  Pears  produces  it  costs  us  about  6J  to  7  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Harris.  And  you  want  a  duty  of  $11 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  I  want  a  duty  of  $1  a  pound  in  order  to  prevent  Mr. 
Pears  from  coming  to  this  market  and  with  his  immense  capital  and 
his  long-esfablished  success  forcing  our  people  to  buy  his  soap. 

Senator  Harris.  What  I  want  is  the  exact  fact,  and  you  can  put  in 
any  amount  of  argumentation  you  'choose  after  you  answer. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  That  is  the  fact.  Soap  costs  us  from  6^  to  7  cents  a 
pound  to  make.  On  the  essential  oils  that  we  use  we  have  to  pay  a 
duty  of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  besides  that  there  is  a  profit  to 
the  importer. 

Senator  Harris.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  you  pay  for 
such  material  as  you  import,  and  it  still  costs  you  from  6^  to  7  cents 
a  pound  to  produce  toilet  soapf 

Mr.  HiGGiNB.  It  would  cost  us  half  a  cent  a  pound  more  on  account 
of  the  duty  on  perfumery. 

Senator  Harris.  When  you  hav«  paid  the  duty  on  the  imported 
material  and  put  your  labor  into  it,  what  does  it  cost  you  to  produce  a 
pound  of  toilet  soap  ? 


.1 
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Mr.  HiGGiNS.  I  say,  because  of  the  increased  duty  on  eesential  oils 
the  soup  would  cost  us  half  a  cent  a  pound  more  to  make  tban  it  would 
cost  Mr.  Pears. 

Senator  Habbis.  And  when  you  add  that  percentage  what  does  the 
same  grade  cost  you  f 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  About  6^  to  7  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Habbis.  Very  well;  that  is  the  fact;  and  that  is  what  I 
wanted. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  That  is  the  case. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  What  is  the  wholesale  price  in  this  country  of  soap 
that  costs  Mr.  L^ears  6  cents  and  costs  you  6^  cents  to  makef 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Mr.  Pears  gets  nearly  $  I  a  pound ;  it  will  average  from 
80  cents  to  $1  a  pound. 

Senator  Habbis.  At  what  price  do  you  sell  the  same  character  of 
soapt 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  We  do  not  make  that  grade  of  soap  at  all.  We  make 
a  different  style  of  soap  that  we  are  obliged  to  sell  at.  20  cents  a  cake, 
and  we  have  only  a  limited  demand  for  it,  because  we  can  not  afford  to 
advertise  at  the  rate  of  half  a  niillion  of  dollars  a  year.  There  is  a 
difference  in  the  weights  of  different  cakes  of  soap. 

Senator  Habbis.  Tell^me  what  you  sell  your  best  soap  at  per  pound. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  The  best  soap  we  make  we  sell  at  about  80  cents  a 
pound.  The  perfumery  that  we  use  in  our  best  kinds  of  soap  costs  us 
about  $2.40  a  pound,  on  which  we  have  to  pay  a  duty  of  25  per  cent, 
ad  valorem. 

Senator  Habbis.  But  when  you  have  added  all  the  elements  of  cost, 
you  produce  a  pound  of  that  soap,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  for 
6J  cents! 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  I  did  not  say  so.  I  said  we  could  make  the  same  grade 
of  soap  that  is  made  by  Mr.  Pears  at  6^  cents  a  pound.  The  soap  that 
we  sell  for  about  80  cents  a  pound  costs  us  at  least  60  to  65  cents  a 
pound  to  make.    That  is  a  very  superior  soap. 

Senator  Habbis.  And  it  costs  you  about  60  to  65  cents  f 

Mr.  Higgins.  That  grade  of  soap  does. 

Senator  Habbis.  That  is  a  superior  soap  to  toilet  soapf 

Mr.  Higgins.  No,  it  is  what  we  call  La  Belle  Boquet 

Sena^^or  Habbis.  Did  you  not  say  that  you  produced  a  toilet aoap  for 
6 J  to  7  cents  a  pound! 

Mr.  Higgins.  We  do  produce  a  toilet  soap,  but  I  am  now  speaking 
of  a  soap  that  we  sell  in  competition  with  his  and  which  is  of  a  grade 
similar  to  Pearl's  soap.  Mr.  Pears  sells  a  kind  of  soap  at  from  80  cents 
to  $1  a  pound  that  is  similar  to  a  soap  that  costs  us  from  60  to  65  cento 
a  pound  to  make.  The  soap  that  Mr.  Pears  makes  and  sells  costs  him 
from  0^  to  7  cents  a  pound.  Add  the  duty  of  15  cents  and  that  brings 
it  up  to  22  cents.  But  the  whole  cost  of  it  is  from  60  to  65  cents  ft 
pound,  owing  to  the  expense  of  the  perfumery  that  is  used  in  its  man- 
ufacture. 

Senator  Habbis.  What  would  it  cost  you  to  produce  the  same  kind 
of  soap  Mr.  Pears  produces! 

Mr.  Higgins.  About  6^  to  7  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Habbis.  Paying  the  duty? 

Mr.  Higgins.  No;  I 'said  the  duties  would  be  additional. 

Senator  Habbis.  Include  the  duties,  for  I  want  to  get  at  what  it 
would  cost  you  to  produce  a  pound  of  the  same  kind  of  soap. 

Mr.  HiaaiNS.  About  9  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Habbis.  I  did  not  hear  the  beginning  of  your  statement,  but 
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« 
when  I  came  in  you  were  talking  about  the  immeuse  quantities  of  tal- 
low  produced  iu  somecouutriea,  and  which  could  be  bought  at  the  pur- 
chaser's own  price.    Did  I  understand  you  as  asking  that  that  i^ticle 
be  made  freet 

Mr.  HIGGINS.  Yes. 

Senator  Habris.  You  think  that  tallow,  being  one  of  the  elements 
that  enters  into  the  composition  of  soap,  should  i^  made  freet 

Mr.  HiaGiNS.  Yes. 

Senator  Habbis.  And  that  the  duty  on  toilet  soap  should  be  in- 
creased to  $1  a  pound  T 

Mr.  HiGK^iNS.  On  toilet  soap  to  $1  a  pound,  and  on  common  soap  the 
duty  should  be  30  cents  instead  of  20,  becaube  of  the  diilerence  in  freight 
in  favor  of  the  Liverpool  manufacturer.  You  did  not  hear  my  argument 
on  thatt 

Senator  Harris.  No,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  HiaGiNS.  That  it  would  cost  to  deliver  1,000  boxes  of  soap  from 
any  factory  in  New  York  or  Brooklyn  to  customers  in  any  part  of  New 
York  an  average  of  10  cents  a  box. 

Senator  Habbis.  A  box  is  how  many  pounds  f 

Mr.  EUgKjMNS.  About  80  pounds  to  the  box;  25  boxes  would  be  2,000 
pounds.  To  send  the  same  amount  of  soap  from  Liverpool  to  New 
York  it  would  cost  an  average  of  $1  a  ton ;  so  that  the  Liverpool  man- 
ufacturer has  60  cents  a  box  in  his  favor  over  the  home  manufacturer 
in  New  York.  That  is  the  result  of  careful  calculation  that  has  been 
»ade,  taking  into  account  everything. 

Senator  Ha&bis.  The  Liverpool  man  can  transport  his  soap  3,000 
miles  more  cheaply  than  the  New  York  manufacturer  can  transport  from 
his  factory  to  his  customers  in  New  York. 

Mr.  HiG^aiNS.  Yes:  I  have  stated  those  facts  before  the  committee. 

Senator  Habbis.  I  understand  yon  to  have  stated  that  the  ocean 
transportation  of  3,000  miles  is  cheaper  than  the  local  transportation  in 
New  York  from  the  factory  to  the  customers. 

Mr.  HiaoiNS.  I  will  explain  how  that  is. 

Senator  Harris.  State  how  many  people  are  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soap^in  this  country.  Approximate  the  number  as  nearly  as 
you  can. 

Mr.  HiaaiNS.  The  working  people? 

Senator  Harris.  Yes;  I  mean,  the  people  engaged  in  the  production 
of  that  article  in  this  country. 

Mr.  HiGK^ms.  I  should  think  the  number  must  be  at  least  from  thirty 
to  forty  thousand ;  say  thirty  thousand ;  I  think  that  would  be  about 
right. 

Senator  Harris.  What  is  the  duty  now  on  tallow  t 

Mr.  HiaaiNS.  A  cent  a  pound. 

Senator  Harris.  You  think  that  ought  to  be  abolished  t 

Mr.  HiaaiNS.  Yes;  it  would  lessen  the  price  of  soap  to  the  consumer 
in  New  York  just  that  much. 

Senator  Harris.  Take  a  pound  of  your  different  grades  of  soap,  and 
tell  me  what  proportion  of  the  cost  of  producing  that  soap  in  this  coun- 
try is  material  and  what  proportion  is  labor. 

Mr.  HiaaiNs.  About  20  per  cent,  is  labor  and  about  80  per  cent,  is 
material;  that  is  about  the  average. 

Senator  Harris.  On  the  various  grades  f 

Mr.  HiCMSHNS.  Well,  it  would  be  a  little  more  on  toilet  soap ;  it  would 
be  about  25  or  30  on  the  toilet;  that  is,  to  put  it  on  the  market  and 
place  it  iu  the  customer's  hands. 
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Senator  Harris.  Twenty  per  cent,  would  pay  the  whole  cost  of  labor, 
and  the  rest  of  it  would  be  the  material  used  f 

Mr.  HiaGiNS.  Yes;  that  is  about  the  proportion  on  common  soap. 

Senator  Harris.  And  you  say  you  think  the  duty  ought  to  be  raised 
to30  |>er  cent.? 

Mr.  HiaoiNS.  I  do. 

Senator  Harris.  Then  you  want  protection  to  the  extent,  not  of  pay- 
ing the  difference  between  the  cot^t  of  labor  in  this  and  other  coantrie& 
but  to  the  extent  of  paying  the  whole  cost  of  your  labor  and  10  per 
cent,  in  addition  f 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  No;  you  forget  the  character  of  my  argument  lam 
speaking  about  delivery  also.  I  said  the  Liverpool  man  had  the  ad- 
vantage in  delivery.  After  we  manufacture  our  soap,  then  we  have  to 
deliver  it. 

Senator  Harris.  Yes,  he  can  cross  the  ocean  cheaper  than  yoa  can 
deliver  it. 

Mr.  HiGOiNS.  Yes,  that  is  a  fact.    To  illustrate 

Senator  Harris.  I  have  got  on  record  the  facts  that  I  wanted.  I  do 
not  care  about  any  argument. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  more  you  desire  to  ask,  Mr.  Har- 
ris! 

Senator  Harris.  Nothing  more  that  T  desire  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  Your  product  is  about  $1,000,000  in  value  all  told! 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Yes,  about  $1,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  of  your  plant  t  What  is  your 
plant  worth  f 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  The  plant  stands  me  to-day  $I,5S0,000  and  odd  that 
I  have  expended  on  my  fixtures,  buildings,  and  property,  taking  the 
real  estate  at  a  low  estimate.  Of  course,  the  real  estate  is  appreciating 
in  value  all  the  time ;  it  is  in  one  of  the  most  valuable  iK>rtions  of  the 
city. 

The  Chairman.  In  computing  your  relative  cost  of  material  and  la- 
bor, in  answer  to  Mr.  Harris,  you  did  not  take  any  account  of  plant,  did 
you! 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Oh,  no;  I  was  speaking  about  the  cost  of  producing 
the  soap. 

The  Chairman.  The  mere  labor  ? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  The  mere  labor ;  that  is  what  he  asked  me. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  mere  cost  of  the  raw  material  used  f 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Do  you  know  wl^at  the  average  cost  of  imported 
toilet  soap  is! 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Do  yon  mean  the  average  quantity? 

Senator  Aldrich.  No,  the  average  foreign  cost  of  toilet  soaps  that 
are  imported,  per  pound. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  I  have  analyzed  several  of  these  foreign  soaps. 

Senator  Aldrich.  No,  I  do  not  mean  that.  I  am  talking  about  the 
cost  at  this  time.  I  do  not  mean  the  cost  of  production^  but  what  the 
selling  price  is. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Lubin's  sells  at  over  $1  a  pound,  and  Pears'  from  90 
cents  to  $1  a  pound.  I  suppose  the  average  selling  price  of  those  soaps 
would  be  about  from  50  to  GO  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Aldrich.  The  foreign  price  ? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Yes,  the  foreign  selling  price. 

Senator  Aldrich.  So  that  the  present  duty  of  15  cents  a  pound  would 
amount  to  about  26  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  soap  t 
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Mr.  HiGOiNS;  Tes,  about. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  If  we  ahoold  put  caustic  soda  upon  the  free  list, 
and  also  put  soap  upon  the  free  list,  what  would  the  effect  be  upon  your 
business  f 

Mr.  HiGK^iNS.  We  could  not  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturers, 
because  of  the  difference  in  labor  between  here  and  abroad. 

Senator  Aldeioh.  Where  would  your  competition  come  from,  Liver- 
pool or  Canada  t 

Mr.  HiGGms.  It  would  come  from  Canada,  and  also  from  Liverpool; 
it  would  be  more  especially  from  Canada,  because  that  is  nearer  the 
borders  of  our  country,  and  they  would  start  large  factories  there,  and 
the  goods  could  be  transported  as  cheaply  from  Canada  to  New  York 
as  from  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  suppose  that  you  are  aware  that  if  you  should 
maoufacture  soap  from  imported  tallow  and  imported  caustic  soda,  using 
no  materials  except  what  were  imported,  you  would  receive  a  drawback 
equal  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  duties  paid  f 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  I  am  aware  of  that. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Have  you  ever  manufactured  goods  for  export  in 
bond  in  that  way  f 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  No,  we  have  not. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  The  freeing  of  caustic  8oda  from  duty  of  itself 
would  not  be  of  sufficient  advantage  to  you  to  allow  you  to  make  soap 
in  competition  with  foreign  makers,  would  itf 

Mr.  HiGGms.  It  would  not  because  of  the  excessive  cost  of  labor 
and  freight. 

Senator  Audbigh.  Suppose,  in  addition  to  caustic  soda  being  put  on 
the  free  list,  tallow  was  also  put  on  the  free  list;  how  would  that  affect 
yoal 

Mr.  HiGG'NS.  That  would  enable  us  to  compete  in  any  market  in  the 
world  with  the  foreign  manufacturers,  any  of  them. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  by  that,  that  if  tallow  was 
free  you  could  make  soap  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  made  in  Canada  or 
Liverpool! 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Yes;  because  of  the  great  advantage  we  have  in  im- 
proved machinery,  etc.  I  will  illustrate  that  by  saying  that  almost 
every  manufacturer  in  this  country  has  improvements  of  his  own  inven- 
tion. So*I  think  that  we  could  compete  very  well  if  we  had  raw  ma- 
terial. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Would  you  not  be  compelled  to  meet  that  kind  of 
machinery  abroad  very  soon  f 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  from  actual  calculations  that 
we  have  figured  out  that  with  raw  caustic  soda  free,  and  essential  oils 
free,  and  tallow  free,  I  will  meet  them  in  any  market  in  competition. 
To  illustrate.  Senator  Aldricb,  you  will  remember  that  Brazil  is  1,00J 
miles  nearer  to  New  York  than  it  is  to  Liverpool,  and  consequently  I 
can  seud  a  sailing  vessel  loaded  with  soap  to  Brazil  cheaper  than  it  can 
be  sent  from  Liverpool  to  Brazil,  if  I  can  have  a  load  to  bring  back 
again — for  instance,  a  load  of  tallow,  as  the  English  can  have.  So  if  I 
have  my  raw  material  as  cheap  as  they  have  theirs  I  can  beat  them 
every  time.  I  can  send  from  New  York  to  Rio  a  thousand  boxes  of 
soap  cheaper  than  they  can  send  it  from  Liverpool  to  Rio.  But  then  I 
am  met  at  this  point:  that  lean  not  bring  back  a  cargo  of  tallow, 
which  they  do.  They  get  their  tallow  free,  and  consequently  can  get  it 
1  cent  a  pound  cheaper  than  we  can.  The  saving  in  one  boiling  of  soap, 
as  I  illustrated  awhile  ago^  amounts  to  a  very  considerable  sum. 
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Senator  HisooOK.  In  connection  with  that,  take  your  home  market; 
what  about  holding  thati 

Mr.  HiG^iNS.  Our  home  market  would  be  benefited  just  to  that  ex 
tent  by  a  reduction  in  tallow  and  caustic  soda.  We  are  satisfied  with 
the  present  percentage  of  returns.  My  experience  has  been  that  the 
cheaper  the  soap  is  at  home  the  more  it  is  consumed  here.  Doriiig  the 
war  soap  sold  as  high  as  20  cents  a  pound,  and  the  consumption  di- 
minished to  certainly  one-fifth  what  it  was  in  preceding  years.  Nov 
that  the  price  is  somewhat  lower,  the  consumption  has  increased,  and 
It  we  uuuld  reduce  the  prices  to-morrow  on  our  best  soaps  prot)ortioii* 
ately  with  the  deduction  on  tallow  and  caustic  soda,  the  poorer  classes 
would  consume  just  so  much  more  pure  soap. 

Senator  Htsgog^.  Nevertheless,  taking  into  consideration  the  ques- 
tion that  you  stated  a  moment  ago,  with  reference  to  freights  again^ 
you  and  in  favor  of  the  foreign  soap,  suppose  you  were  put  on  an  equal 
basis  otherwise,  but  with  labor  rates  and  freights  against  you,  as  they 
are,  how  would  it  be  with  you  in  the  New  York  market  as  against  for- 
eign soap  f 

Mr.  HiOGms.  Senator,  I  can  explain  that  in  this  way :  There  is  na 
article  of  soap  that  6an  be  placed  on  the  market  without  a  large  outlay 
in  the  way  of  advertising  expense.  The  mere  fact  that  he  coold  send 
soap  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  would  not  sell  it  unless  the  manu- 
facturer could  advertise  it.  But  with  the  heavy  duty  on  essential  oils, 
and  also  on  caustic  soda  and  tallow,  the  manufacturer  is  able  to  ex* 
I)end  the  difiference  between  the  cost  and  the  protection  given  him  on 
raw  material  in  advertising  his  goods;  otherwise  his  goods  would  not 
be  known.  I  suppose  there  is  no  business  in  the  country  in  which 
there  has  been  so  many  million  dollars  expended  as.  there  has  been  in 
the  advertising  of  soap. 

Senator  Hisoock.  Take  the  case  of  Pears's  soap,  which  is  now  on  the 
market  and  has  been  advertised,  and  is  in  high  repute.  Suppose  joa 
made  the  same  article,  with  free  raw  material  and  labor  against  you, 
how  would  that  affect  yon  f 

Mr.  HiGK^iNS.  We  could  not  compete  with  Mr.  Pears  on  a  high  priced 
toilet  soap  worth  20  to  25  cents  a  cake,  because  of  his  immense  ex- 
penditure of  money  in  advertising.  The  public  will  pay  25  cents  a  cake 
for  good  toilet  soap.  But  if  the  price  of  soap  is  put  up  to  50  cents  a 
cake  they  will  not  buy  it.  Consequently  the  makers  of  fine  toilet  soaps 
are  excluded  from  those  markets  because  of  the  advantage  given  by 
the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of  money  by  Mr.  Pears  in  placing  his 
soap  before  the  public. 

Senator  Hisoock.  That  would  be  so  if  you  had  free  raw  material  T 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Free  raw  material  in  the  production  of  toilet  soaps  of 
a  higher  grade. 

Senator  Albbioh.  I  was  talking  about  free  soap  as  well  as  free  ma- 
terial. 

Mr.  HiaoiNS.  I  say  no. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  was  my  question  to  you. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  I  answered  that.  I  said  that  we  could  not  compete  on 
free  soap. 

Senator  Auxbioh.  Then  you  misunderstood  my  question,  because 
your  answer  was  that  yon  could  compete. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  No,  not  with  free  soap. 

Senator  HiscocK.  That  is  what  I  meant. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  I  think  you  will  find  that  I  answered  that  we  could  not 

Senator  Aldbich.  No,  you  answered  that  you  could  comi)ete  with 
anybody  in  the  world,    That  is  what  surprised  me. 
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Mr.  HiGGiKS.  No,  I  said  with  free  raw  material  we  could  compete 
ygvith  them  in  South  America  and  Canada  and  sell  goods  there,  but  we 
oould  not  compete  here.    I  must  have  misunderstood  jou. 

Senator  HiscooK.  With  free  soap  you  could  not  hold  the  American 
market  T 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  No.  air;  we  could  not,  on  account  of  the  difference  in 
freight.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  think  you  will  fiod  that  I  answered 
sks  I  have  said. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  I  could  not  understand  it  as  I  understood  your 
answer. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  Suppose  you  have  free  raw  material,  what  protec- 
tion would  you  want  on  soap  theni 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  On  common  soap  we  should  have  30  per  cent  instead 
of  20. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Even  if  you  have  free  raw  material  f 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Even  if  we  had  free  raw  material.  1  think  30  per 
cent,  would  be  about  right. 

Senator  Hiscock.  How  much  on  toilet  soap  f 

Mr.  UiGGiNS.  About  $1  a  pound. 

Senator  Hiscock.  If  you  have  free  raw  material  T 

Mr.  HiGGms.  Yes,  and  also  free  essential  oils ;  to  prevent  these  old 
firms,  who  boast  of  their  millions  and  spending  money  by  the  half  mil- 
lion selling  soap  that  costs  them  only  6^  to  7  cents  a  pound,  at  a  dol- 
lar a  pound. 

Senator  HiscocK.  So  that  you  would  be  unable  to  hold  the  Ameri- 
can market,  no  matter  how  free  your  raw  material  is;  you  would  have 
to  have  protection  to  hold  the  American  market  f 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Yes. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Then  I  assume  that  you  see  that  it  is  necessary 
that  other  interests  should  be  protected  as  well  as  yours. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  That  is  why  I  intend  to  vots  the  Republican  ticket.  I 
am  a  clear  protectionist.  I  believe  in  protecting  American  industries 
for  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  whole  country.  I  am  not  taking 
any  selfish  view  of  it  at  all.  I  believe  in  protecting  the  manufacturers 
of  the  country.  The  protection  of  my  business  means  the  protection  of 
other  people's  business.  I  can  not  sell  soap  to  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island  unless  the  people  there  are  paid  wages  with  which  to  buy  it. 

Senator  Albrich.  Have  you  sold  any  soap  to  Canada  f 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Yes,  we  have;  we  have  sold  some  toilet  soap,  but  did 
not  get  our  money  for  it. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Do  you  know  anything  about  some  recent  re- 
strictive legislation  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  American  soap 
into  Canada  f 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Can  you  tell  us  what  it  was! 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Yes.  They  have  placed  a  duty  of  15  per  cent,  on  toilet 
soap  and  about  12  per  cent,  on  common  soap.  To  illustrate  the  soap 
question :  Seven  years  ago,  on  every  steamer  that  left  New  York  for 
Bremen  and  Havre  we  would  send  500  boxes  of  soap.  We  had  an 
agent  at  both  those  places,  but  there  was  a  duty  of  Go  per  cent,  on 
common  soap  and  a  prohibitory  duty  on  toilet  soap ;  so  that  if  we  sent 
an  invoice  to  Qermany  it  remained  in  the  customhouse  so  long  that 
we  forgot  that  we  had  ever  shipped  it.  They  would  not  allow  it  to 
pass  the  custom  house  at  any  rate  of  duty. 

Tb^  Cbairma:n,  Are  ypu  not  mistal^eu  about  the  tallow  question  f 
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Mr.  HiOGiNS.  In  what  respect  I 

The  Chairman.  I  see  that  we  export  63,000,000  pounds  of  tallow  to 
France,  England,  Scotland,  and  the  Netherlands,  chiefly. 

Mr.  IfiGGiNS.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  the  Liverpool  man  of  whom  yon  speak  be 
very  apt  to  buy  some  of  this  tallow  from  us  ? 

Mr.  UiGGiNS.  Yes;  he  takes  what  he  can  get  at  his  own  price  in 
Canada  and  South  America,  and  the  deficiency,  what  he  wants  to  make 
up  his  <]uaiH:ity,  he  comes  to  our  market  for.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  you  will  not  tiud  that  he  is  buying  here,  because  this  is  not  the 
marketing  season.  He  comes  here  and  buys  a  few  million  pounds  of 
tallow,  bu  he  buys  all  he  can  in  South  America  and  Canada,  and  then 
purchases  ♦he  deficiency  in  our  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  it  seems  to  me  if  we  export  63,000,000 
pounds  of  tallow  there  can  not  be  such  a  gi*eat  difference  in  price  be- 
tween the  tallow  of  Canada  and  South  America  and  that  of  oar  own 
country ;  in  other  words,  we  import  no  tallow. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  We  can  not  import  it. 

TheCH  AIRMAN.  We  are  large  producers  of  every  sort  of  meat  prodacts. 
We  export  everything  in  the  shape  of  meats. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  may  be  wrong  about  it,  but  it  does  not  stiike  roe 
that  the  cent  a  pound  that  you  would  pay  on  tallow  if  you  imported  it  is 
very  much  of  an  element  in  the  cost  of  your  soap  as  compared  with  the 
cost  of  the  Liverpool  soap,  because  if  the  Liverpool  man  must  come  to 
our  country  to  get  it  he  cortaiuly  has  got  to  pay  about  as  much  for  it  ss 
you  do. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  I  was  going  to  ask  whether  the  Liverpool  man 
bought  the  same  grade  of  tallow  ? 

Mr.  HiGGiNa.  The  South  American  tallow  is  better  made  tallow.  I 
want  to  explain  one  thing  to  you,*  and  that  is,  how  far  do  you  suppose 
63,000,000  pounds  of  tallow  would  go  to  make  soap  In  this  country  f 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  suppose  it  would  go  very  far.  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  how  much  tallow  there  is  in  a  pound  of  soap.  That  will  help 
me  a  little. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  A  pound  of  tallow  will  make  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
soap.  There  is  one  factory  in  this  countrjp  that  prodnces  40,000,000 
pounds  of  soap  annually.  Consequently  they  use  over  20,000,000  pounds 
of  tallow,  which  is  one-third  of  the  whole  amount  of  tallow  exported,  and 
that  is  only  one  factory. 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  That  is  Kirk,  of  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  production  of  soap  in  the  United 
States,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  1  suppose  it  must  be  something  like  10,000,000.000 
pounds.  1  spoke  of  one  factory  using  20,000,000.  Babbitt  consumes  at 
least  20,000,000  pounds  more,  and  Colgate  consumes  the  balance.  That 
is  not  taking  any  account  of  Proctor  &  Gamble,  of  Cincinnati,  a  firm  of 
great  soap  makers  there.  Mr.  Gamble  1  look  for  here  in  a  lew  moments; 
he  telegraphed  that  he  would  meet  me  here.  So  you  see  there  are  four 
firms  that  consume  more  than  we  export. 

Senator  BiscoCK.  Admit  that  to  be  true;  nevertheless  we  export 
63,000,000  pounds,  and  there  is  none  imported. 

Senator  At^drich.  If  tallow  should  be  mad^  free  would  there  not  be 
an  equalizing  of  prices  all  over  the  world! 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  YeS;  that  is  what  we  want. 
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Senator  Aldbigh.  How  is  it  going  to  be  any  advantage  to  you  unless 
you  can  exclude  foreign  soap  1 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  I  will  tell  you  how.  If  Mr.  Liverpool  Manufacturer 
lias  to  pay  as  much  in  South  America  as  we  are  compelled  to  pay,  then 
ive  will  be  ou  au  equal  footing  with  hiui  in  the  South  American  market. 
Xu  other  words,  as  X  explained  a  few  moments  ago,  he  can  send  a  cargo 
of  soap  there,  and  everybody  knows  that  in  that  market  tallow  can  be 
l>iircha8ed  at  almost  any  price.  But  if  we  have  to  purchase  it  at  3 
cents  a  pound  and  pay  a  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  more  we  can  not  sell 
the  soap  as  cheap  as  he  can. 

The  Chaibisian.  According  to  your  argument  the  duty  of  a  cent  a 
ppund  on  tallow  adds  a  cent  a  pound  to  the  price  of  all  the  tallow  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Ko. 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  quite  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  No. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  how  that  is. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  I  do  not  say  that. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  Except  at  some  time  when  perhaps  the  supply  of 
tallow  is  exhausted  and  you  have  to  get  some  from  South  America,  I 
do  not  see,  for  the  life  of  me,  if  we  export  tallow  how  the  duty  on  tallow 
can  affect  tbe  price  of  it. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  I  will  try  to  explain.  For  instance,  you  are  a  merchant 
in  South  America  and  purpose  buying  from  me  a  thousand  boxes  of 
soap.  I  oft'er  you  that  soap  at  a  price.  You  say,  '*!  can  do.  better  in 
Liverpool."  I  inquire,  and  I  discovier  the  fact  that  the  Liverpool  soap 
manufacturer  sends  a  cargo  of  soap  to  Kio  Janeiro  and  brings  back  a 
cargo  of  tallow.  My  vessel  goes  there  with  a  cargo  of  soap,  and  tele- 
^aphs  that  they  can  buy  tallow  at  a  certain  price,  but  I  can  not  pur- 
chase it,  because  the  tallow  would  cost  me  a  cent  a  pound  to  land  in 
New  York.  Consequently  Mr.  Liverpool  Manufacturer  has  the  advan- 
tage of  I  cent  a  pound  over  me  on  purchases  in  South  America.  As  to 
Canada,  I  have  been  over  there  and  looked  up  the  .tallow  market  Tal- 
low was  selling  in  New  York  at  G  cents  at  the  same  time  it  could  be 
bought  in  Montreal  for  5J.  But  I  could  not  purchase  in  Canada,  be- 
cause if  X  did  I  would  be  obliged  to  pay  a  cent  a  pound  additional  the 
moment  it  came  over  the  border,  in  addition  to  a  freight  of  one-fourth 
of  a  cent  a  pound,  which  would  make  it  cost  me  a  half  a  cent  a  pound 
more  than  in  New  York.  But  Mr.  Liverpool  Merchant  does  not  have 
to  pay  that  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound,  so  he  has  the  advantage* of  me  to 
that  extent  at  least. 

The  Chaibman.  He  may  have  an  advantage  over  you  from  the  fact 
that  he  sends  his  soap  to  liio  Janerio  and  then  buys  his  tallow  there; 
but  I  imagine  that  the  price  of  tallow  in  Liverpool  is  the  same  whether 
it  comes  from  Rio  or  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BiGGms.  Not  to  this  manufacturer^ 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  an  entirely  different  business  from  soap- 
making.  That  is  trade,  that  is  commerce,  that  is  exchanging  products 
in  which  he  makes  a  i)rofit  both  ways. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  And  our  Government  enables  him  to  do  it.  It  protects 
him.  Our  Government  protects  the  Liverpool  manufacturer  against  the 
New  York  manufacturer.  The  question  comes  up  in  my  office  almost 
every  day  in  regard  to  the  price  of  soap  for  the  Kio  market  as  compared 
with  Liverpool,  and  we  can  not  compete.  I  can  bring  from  Bio  Janerio 
500  casks  of  tallow  for  less  freight  than  the  Liverpool  man  can  take  it 
to  Liverpool  from  Bio,  and  yet  I  can  not  bring  it  into  this  country  as 
70  TAB 
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cheaply  as  he  can  take  it  into  England,  because  I  have  this  additional 
1  cent  a  poand  to  pay. 

The  Chairman.  1  know,  but  suppose  the  price  is  the  same  in  Bio  as 
in  New  York  City,  and  tallow  was  freej  what  would  be  your  advantage 
then! 

Mr.  HiaaiNS.  My  advantage  would  be  this,  that  I  could  send  my 
soap  there  in  competition  with  the  Liverpool  man  and  get  my  raw  ma- 
terial from  South  America  as  cheap  as  he  could,  and  bring  back  freight 
which  would  reduce  the  average  freght.  Of  course  a  vessel  could  come 
back  loaded  much  more  cheaply  than  it  could  come  back  empty. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Suppose  we  should  give  you  a  drawback  equal  to 
the  full  amount  of  the  duty  paid? 

Mr.  HiaGiNS.  On  tallow  imported  1 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Yes;  on  all  imported  articles. 

Mr.  HiOGiNS.  That  would  do. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  would  give  you  the  same  benefit. 

Mr.  HieaiNS.  Certainly  j  that  would  give  us  all  the  benefit  we  de- 
sire. 

Senator  Axdbigh.  On  goods  that  are  imported  which  go  Into  con- 
sumption or  are  exported. 

Mr.  HiaaiNS.  The  cheaper  we  could  get  raw  material  the  cheaper  the 
people  would  get  goods  in  this  country.   . 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Does  Mr.  Pears  in  the  manufacture  of  his  soap 
use  alcohol? 

Mr.  HiaaiNS.  Yes ;  he  doies. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  you  use  any  alcohol  f 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Yes ;  we  do. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  How  much  benefit  would  it  be  to  you  to  have  alco- 
hol free  to  use  in  the  industrial  arts? 

Mr.  HiaeiNS.  It  would  help  us  considerably.  We  could  use  it  more 
extensively  than  we  do. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  it  would  not  en- 
able you  to  make  some  kinds  of  soap  that  you  do  not  now  make. 

Mr.  Hi(}GiNS.  It  would  enable  us  to  produce  some  kiuds  of  soap  which 
we  can  not  now  because  of  the  tax  on  alcohol. 

The  Chaibman.  Could  you  use  methylated  spirits  in  the  manufiBM^ture 
of  soap? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  No ;  we  could  not. 

The  Chaibman.  You  would  have  to  use  the  pure  alcohol t 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  We  would  have  to  use  the  pure  alcohol. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  alcohol  do  you  use  now  ? 

Mr.  HiOGiNS.  A  limited  quantity,  because  of  its  cost.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Pears  has  his  free  of  duty. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  As  1  understand,  alcohol  is  used  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  all  soaps  called  transparent  soaps. 

Mr.  HioaiNS.  All  transparent  soaps,  yes;  and  we  also  use  it  in  onr 
other  soaps,  and  could  use  it  to  a  larger  extent  if  it  was  not  so  costly. 
It  would  improve  the  quality  of  our  toilet  soap  if  we  could  afford  to 
use  it. 

The  Chaibman.  What  effect  would  the  so-called  Mills  bill  have  upon 
your  business  t  It  makes  soap  free,  but  retains  the  duty  on  caustic 
soda  and  essential  oils. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  It  retains  the  duty  on  essential  oils  and  caustic  soda, 
and  I  think  puts  tallow  on  the  free  list. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  wbat  effect  has  that  upon  your  businessf 

Mr.  HiaaiNs.  It  would  drive  us  out  of  the  business.    Here  is  a  di3- 
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patch  I  received  from  Laatz  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  country : 

(The  Wostern  Union  Telegraph  Company.] 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  September  6,  1888. 
Cha3.  S.  Hiqgins, 

ArlingtOH  HoteHf  Waehington : 
Expected  to  meet  von,  but  were  detained  and  can  not  leave.  According  to  our  views 
the  abolishment  of  the  tariff  on  Hoap  as  contemplated  by  the  Mills  bill  would  amount 
to  notbinff  lees  serious  than  the  niination  of  the  soap  industry  of  this  country.  We 
fiincerely  nope  year  delegation  will  succeed  in  their  mission  to  prevent  the  calamity. 
The  tariff  on  soap  should  remain  unchanged. 

Lautz  Bros.  &  Co. 

Seqator  Aldbich.  Did  you  state  as  to  the  number  of  employes  en- 
gaged in  the  soap  industry  of  this  country! 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  I  said  there  were  about  thirty  thonsaiKl. 

The  Ghaibman.  In  some  part  of  your  statement  I  think  you  used  the 
word  "grease"? 

Mr.  HiGOiNS.  Yes. 

The  Chairman   Do  you  use  that  as  synouomous  with  tallow  ? 

Mr.  Hiaams  Tallow  or  grease.  What  we  call  grease  is  a  product 
that  is  worth  about  a  half  a  cent  a  pound  less  than  tallow.  It  is  hotel 
grease,  the  stuff  that  accumulates  in  hotels. 

The  Chairman.  Soap  stock.  It  is  just  as  good  for  common  soap  as 
anything  else? 

Mr.  HiGOiNS.  Mixed  with  tallow  it  is  pretty  fair.  Soap  stock  is  free 
now,  I  think.  I  always  wondered  why  they  discriminated  between  soap 
stock  and  tallow  unless  it  was  in  the  interest  of  foreigners. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Do  yon  say  farmers  ? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  No;  I  said  foreigners.  I  will  tell  you  one  thing:  It 
will  not  afiect  the  price  of  tallow  one  bit  in  this  country,  but  it  will 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  show  Mr.  Liverpool  Manufacturer  what  we 
know  about  soap  making  in  this  country.  We  can  compete  with  him 
whenever  we  have  vessels  to  send  there  that  can  bring  back  cargoes  of 
tallow.  I  will  guaranty  that  the  price  of  tallow  will  not  vary  1  cent  a 
hundred  on  account  of  this  duty.  It  does  not  benefit  this  country  at 
all  to  have  that  duty  there.  It  is  only  an  injury  to  the  soap  manufact- 
urer, because  it  tends  to  send  the  raw  material  to  other  markets: 

The  Chairman.  If  we  give  you  a  drawback  equal  to  the  foreign  tal- 
low you  use  would  it  enable  you  to  handle  the  South  American  market? 

Mr.  fiiGGiNS.  Yes,  and  to  quicken  the  prices.  Before  sending  a 
cargo  of  soap  down  there  on  a  venture  I  should  prefer  to  see  tallow  put 
on  the  free  list,  because  it  will  affect  nothing  in  this  country.  Let  us 
send  a  cargo  of  soap  down  there  and  say  we  will  pay  as  much  as  Johnny 
Bull.  The  Leibig  Manufacturing  Company,  one  of  the  largest  and 
grandest  concerns  in  the  world  producing  beef  extract,  wastes  more 
tallow  every  year,  and  they  have  told  me  so,  than  would  keep  my  fac- 
tory running.  Why?  Because  the  Atnerican  manufacturer  can  not  ^o 
there  and  compete  with  the  Englishman  for  it  If  I  had  time  I  could 
show  you  a  letter  from  Leibig's  agent  where  he  says  that,  "if  you  could 
send  your  soap  to  this  market  we  could  furnish  you  with  tallow  enough 
that  goes  to  waste  to  keep  j'our  factory  running. "  It  is  because  we 
can  not  take  advantage  of  such  cases  as  that  that  we  can  not  compete 
with  LiverfKK)!.  I  believe  that  I  can  send  my  vessel  with  soap  to  Eio. 
»nd  bf^ve  my  man  load  bis  vessel  with  t«iUow  again,  aud  pay  the  same 
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price  that  Johnn}*  Ball  does,  and  in  that  way  we  can  teach  him  what 
we  know  about  making  soap. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kindness  and  at- 
tention to  me. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  I  wanted  to  ask  yon  one  further  question.  How 
does  the  price  of  soap  to-day  compare  with  the  price  of  1880  f 

Mr.  HiGOiNS.  It  is  lower. 

Senator  HiscoCK.  What  percentage  lower? 

Mr.  HiGOiNS.  It  would  be  pretty  hard  to  tell. 

Senator  HiscooK.  I  want  to  know  whether  there  has  been  a  decline 
in  the  price  of  soap  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  f 

Mr.  HiOGiKS.  There  has  been  on  common  soap;  yes^  and  on  toilet 
soaps  too,  owing  to  competition. 

Senator  HiscocK.  The  competition,  I  suppose,  which  has  forced  down 
the  price,  is  very  largely  owing  to  our  own  domestic  competition?* 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  No,  8ir.  A  member  of  the  produce  exchange,  repre- 
senting one  of  the  largest  soap  manufacturers  in  Liverpool,  stated  to 
me  that  he  had  been  taking  orders  from  merchants  in  New  York  for 
soap  to  be  delivered  in  New  York  in  case  the  Mills  bill  became  a  law; 
that  the  fraction  of  difference  was  so  small  now  that  it  would  not  {lay 
them  to  advertise  or  to  have  agents  here  to  sell  their  soap;  that  if  the 
Mills  bill  became  a  law  they  were  ready  to  deliver  soap  in  New  York 
at  a  figure  cheaper  than  the  New  York  man  could  produce  it  The 
man  who  told  me  that  was  a  friend  of  mine  atid  a  man  of  character. 
He  says  that  he  has  been  authorized  to  take  those  orders. 


SOAP,  GLYCERINE,  AND  CANDLES. 

Saturday,  September  8,  1888. 
STATEHEirr  OF  DAVIS  B.  GAMBLK 

The  Ghaibman.  State  your  name,  place  of  business,  and  occupation. 

Mr.  Gamble.  lam  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Proctor  &  Gamble,  Cin- 
cinnati, manufacturers  of  soap,  candles,  and  glycerine. 

The  Cuaikman.  What  sort  of  candles! 

Mr.  Gamble.  Star  and  stearic  acid  candles. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  your  plant! 

Mr.  Gamble.  About  a  million  and  a  quarter. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  many  people  do  you  employ  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  About  four  hundred  and  thirty-four,  besides  our  office 
employes  and  traveling  salesmen;  that  includes  men,  boys,  and  girls. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  industry  a  prosperous  one  now! 

Mr.  Gamble.  Fairly  so;  this  year  is  not  so  prosperous  as  it  has  been ; 
competition  has  been  very  brisk. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  competition! 

Mr.  Gamble.  Competition  here  at  home;  cutting  of  prices. 

Tlie  Chairman.  The  cutting  of  prices  among  your  own  people! 

Mr.  Gamble.  Among  onr  own  people,  and  running  up  the  prices  of 
raw  material.  Raw  material,  tallow,  is  worth  6  cents  a  pound,  having 
been  run  up  from  3:f. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  account  for  that! 
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Mr.  Gamble.  On  account  of  the  scarcity ;  there  is  very  little  tallow 
being  made  now;  we  take  it  in  the  way  of  lard  nowadays. 

The  Chairman.    They  mix  it! 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes.  One  packer  in  Chicago  selling  tallow  altogether 
started  a  pork-packing  establishment  so  as  to  nse  up  the  tallow,  the 
same  as  others  do.  * 

The  Chairman.  Can  he  sell  that  better  as  lard  than  as  tallow  t 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  use  lard  in  your  own  workt 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes,  we  can,  but  it  is  too  expensive ;  it  is  higher  priced 
than  tallow. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  raw  material  has  advanced  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  That  is  the  principal  one ;  the  others  have  not  ad- 
vanced so  much.    Vegetable  oils  have  advanced  a  little. 

The  Chairman.  What  portion  of  your  raw  material  is  tallow  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  I  should  say  about  five-sixths. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  soap  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  For  soap. 

The  Chairman.  What  charactor  of  soap  do  you  make  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  Laundry  soap  and  the  ivory,  which  is  used  as  a  toilet 
soap. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  call  it  ivory  soap  f 

'Mr.  Gamble.  It  is  white  colored. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  nse  alcohol  at  all  t 

Mr.  Gamble.  Ko,  sir;  we  could  use  it  if  we  could  afford  to. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  use  it  1 

Mr.  Gamble.  In  making  toilet  soaps.  Pears's  soap  is  made  prin- 
cipally with  alcohol.  The  reason  he  can  bring  that  in  here  is  on  account 
of  the  difference  in  the  price  of  alcohol  between  here  and  England. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  on  soap  is  20  per  centi 

Mr.  Gamble.  Twenty  per  cent,  on  common  soaps. 

The  Chairman,  That  is  laundry  soap  t 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  No  foreign  soaps  to  any  considerable  amount  come  in 
here? 

Mr.  Gamble.  A  very  small  amount. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  I  suppose  20  per  cent,  is  a  fair  measure  of 
protection  to  you,  is  it  not  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  Just  about  a  fi^ir  measure  of  protection  on  common 
soaps. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  manufacturers  of  soaps  are  there  now 
in  the  United  States!    Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Gamble.  I  do  not  know.  Nearly  every  large  city  has  two  or 
three  small  ones.    There  was  one  burnt  out  here  last  night. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  city  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes,  over  in  Georgetown.  There  was  a  large  fire  there 
last  night. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  soap  industry 
generally  if  soap  were  made  free  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  It  would  be  detrimental.  These  English  soap  makers 
could  then  lay  their  soaps  down  here  at  a  very  low  rate,  and  it  would 
cut  into  all  of  our  trade  a  very  great  deal. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  interior  of  our  country  do  they  compete  with 
you? 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  market  chiefly  for  your  soapf 
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Mr.  Gamble.  It  is  all  over  the  country,  from  one  side  to  the  otber. 

The  Ohaibman.  Do  you  sell  eastf 

Mr.  Gamble.  We  sell  as  far  east  as  Portland,  Me.,  and  as  far  west  as 
Portland,  Oregon. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  sell  at  Portland,  Me.  f  Is  there  some 
peculiar  brand  that  indicates  that  that  kindof  soap  is  something  that 
the  people  want  T 

Mr.  Gamble.  We  have  a  specialty  of  our  ivory  soap,  and  it  carries 
with  it  other  brands. 
«    The  Chaibman.  Ivory  soap  is  a  toilet  soapl 

Mr.  Gamble.  It  is  a  laundry  and  toilet  soap,  good  for  fine  laandry 
work. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price  do  you  sell  that  per  pound  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  It  retails  at  a  rate  of  about  10  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  Pears's  soap  retail  fort    Do  you  knowt 

Mr.  Gamble.  At  the  rate  of  about  $1  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  purely  a  toilet  soap  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  A  toilet  soap  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Pears  does  not  compete  with  you  except  on  toilet 
soapT 

Mr.  Gamble.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  the  principal  importer  1 

Mr.  Gamble.  He  is  the  principal  importer.  He  has  spent  about  half 
a  million  of  dollars  in  this  country  in  advertising. 

The  Chairman.  That  he  considers  a  good  thing  to  do  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  He  considers  that  a  good  thing  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  simply  to  advertise  his  brand? 

Mr.  Gamble.  His  brand  of  soap.  As  I  said  before,  the  makers  here 
could  compete  with  him  if  it  were  not  for  the  high  price  of  alcohol. 
Formerly  we  made  a  soap  of  the  same  grade  as  Pears's  soap,  bat  when 
the  tax  was  put  on  alcohol  we  had  to  drop  it  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  If  ordinary  laundry  soap  was  made  firee  do  yoa  oot 
think  you  could  compete  T 

Mr.  Gamble.  1  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  would  destroy  the  soap  industry  t 

Mr.  Gamble.  To  a  great  extent.  Of  course  in  the  far  West  we  would 
have  an  advantage  in  regard  to  freights ;  but  freights  from  New  ITork 
are  in  a  great  many  cases  as  low  as  from  Cincinnati. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  West! 

Mr.  Gamble.  To  the  West-— on  account  of  water  competition. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  present  tariff  on  soi^  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Could  it  be  reduced  without  ii^uring  your  business  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  I  think  not;  I  think  it  is  as  low  now  as  it  ought  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  price  of  tallow  this  year  is  6  cents  a 
pound f 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes ;  it  has  been  going  up  right  along. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  this  time  last  year! 

Mr.  Gamble.  From  3f  to  4  cents. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  the  year  before,  1886.  Do  you  remem- 
ber? 

Mr.  Gamble.  I  don't  remember ;  I  can  not  say  positively,  but  I  think 
it  was  about  4  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  buy  your  tallow  f 
Mr.  Gamble.  From  ^ew  York,  Philadelphia.  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
and  Saint  Louis. 
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The  Chairman.  You  do  not  import  any  t 

Mr.  Gamble.  No.    The  duty  on  that  brings  it  up  a  cent  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  The  probability  is  that  tallow  has  advanced  else- 
TVhere,  has  it  nott 

Mr.  Gamble.  It  has  in  England^  but  not,  comparatively,  as  much  as 
it  has  here. 

The  Chairman.  Not  so  much! 

Mr.  Gamble.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  consider  this  advance  the  result  of  adultera- 
tion! 

Mr.  Gamble.  That  is,  using  the  tallow  ? 

The  Chairman.  Using  it  as  an  adulterant. 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  call  our  atten- 
tion tof 

Mr.  Gamble.  I  have  something  to  say  on  glycerine. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  large  manufacturers  of  glycerine  T 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes,  sir;  glycerine  is  a  by-product  in  our  manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  A  by-product  of  soap? 

Mr.  Gamble.  A  by-product  of  soap  and  candles. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  about  it! 

Mr.  Gamble.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  see  it  stay  at  the  old  figures, 
2  cents  on  the  crude  and  5  cents  on  the  refined.  We  are  producers  of 
both  crude  and  refined. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  market  for  it! 

Mr.  Gamble.  It  is  all  through  the  North,  from  east  to  west. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  j^our  product  of  soap. and  candles! 

Mr.  Gamble.  About  seven  hundred  thousand  boxes  of  soap  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  pounds  in  a  box! 

Mr.  Gamble.  On  an  average  about  60. 

The  Chairman.  Your  product,  then,  was  about  4,000,000  pounds  ! 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Bow  many  candles  ! 

Mr.  Gamble.  Our  output  of  candles  last  year  was  very  small.  We 
just  got  started  at  our  new  works.  We  had  been  burned  out  in  the  city, 
and  did  very  little  in  the  candle  business  last  year,  and  have  not  done 
very  much  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  both  crude  and  refined  glycerine  T 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  distinction  between  crude  and  refined 
glycerine  ! 

Mr.  Gamble.  Crude  glycerine  is  as  it  comes  from  the  saponification 
of  the  stock ;  it  is  dark  colored  and  of  heavy  gravity ;  and  then  it  has  to 
be  evaporated  and  distilled  to  refine  it ;  it  goes  through  a  process  of 
distillation. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  specific  gravity  of  unrefined  glycerine, 
as  a  rule  ! 

Mr.  Gamble.  I  do  not  know  positively.  It  is  about  25  degrees  Baum^ ; 
I  don't  know  what  that  is  of  specific  gravity. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  any  other  refined  glycerine! 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes,  at  times. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  used  for! 

Mr.  Gamble.  It  is  used  for  making  dynamite-glycerine. 

The  Chairman.  They  use  the  refined  for  the  same  purpose,  do  they 
not! 

Mr,  Gamble.  The  straw-colored  is  what  they  use  now. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  refined  glycerine  used  for  chiefly  t 

Mr.  Qamble.  For  medicinal  purposes  and  iu  tobacco. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  of  nnreflned  glycerine  at  your 
works  at  the  present  time  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  1  think  it  is  worth  aboat  10  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chaibman.  What  was  it  worth  this  time  last  yearf 

Mr.  Gamble.  It  was  higher:  about  12  cents,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  refined  glycerine  worth  per  pound  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  About  from  15  to  17  cents. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  worth  last  yearf 

Mr.  Gamble.  About  17  to  19  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Is  glycerine  a  bi-product  of  all  soap  manu&ctaresf 

Mr.  Gamble.  Ko,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not » 

Mr.  Gamble.  They  do  not  all  handle  their  stocks  in  the  same  way; 
a  great  deal  of  it  goes  away  in  spent  lyes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  profitable  thing  to  do  as  an  incident  of 
soap-making  Y 

Mr.  Gamble.  In  certain  stocks  it  is ;  others  it  is  not.    Taking  out 
their  glycerine  discolors  their  stock  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Does  foreign  glycerine  come  in  competition  with  yon 
much  t 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes,  a  great  deal. 

The  Chairman.  Where  t 

Mr.  Gamble.  In  the  New  York  market,  and  all  through  the  East. 

The  Chairman.  What  further  do  you  wish  to  add  respecting  glyce- 
rine t 

Mr.  Gamble.  That  we  would  rather  see  it  left  as  it  is  than  that  it 
should  be  changed  to  a  lower  rate  of  duty. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  it  is  used  in  this  country  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  That  is  more  than  I  can  say. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  manufacture  last  year  t 

Mr.  Gamble.  I  haven't  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  In  round  numbers  how  many  pounds  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  About  100,000  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  All  crude,  or  refined  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  All  crude;  we  sold  some  of  that,  and  refined  some. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  pounds  of  crude  does  it  take  to  make  a 
pound  of  refined  t 

Mr.  Gamble.  I  think  about  65  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  100  pounds  of  crude  makes  65  of  refined  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes,  that  is  my  impression. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  residuum  has  no  value  1 

Mr.  Gamble.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  per  pound  to  convert  it? 

Mr.  Gamble.  About  3  cents  a  pouud. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  the  refined  were  3  cents  higher  than  the 
crude,  what  would  be  the  effect? 

Mr.  Gamble.  It  would  just  about  cover  the  cost  of  conversion. 

The  Chairman.  There  would  be  a  loss  of  35  to  the  100,  would  there 
not! 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes ;  I  moan  pound  for  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  in  the  con  vervsion  all  that  is  not  made  into 
refined  glycerine  is  waste  I 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes;  a  good  deal  of  it  goes  oif  as  water* 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  you  could  gel  along  with  1  cent 
a  pound  on  the  crude,  it  being  a  bi-product  of  your  other  manufacture  T 

Mr.  Oahble.  Well,  I  suppose  we  could  if  we  had  to,  but  it  would 
cut  into  us  pretty  close. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  it  be,  say,  at  4  cents  a  pound  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  That  would  be  better. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  relatively  that  would  be  more  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  1^  cents  on  the  crude  and  4  on  the  re- 
fined, how  would  that  protect  yon  ! 

Mr.  Gamble.  I  would  a  good  deal  rather  see  it  5  on  refined  and  IJ 
on  crude.    In  that  way  it  would  pay  us  to  refine. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  consumption  of 
glycerine  in  the  United  States  1 

Mr.  Gamble.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  more  you  want  to  state  to  us  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  How  about  the  duty  on  tallow f  1  think  if  the  duty 
were  taken  oflt'  of  tallow  we  could  get  tallow  from  South  America.  We 
would  not  get  it  from  England,  of  course,  but  we  might  under  present 
circumstances  get  tallow  from  South  America. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  price  of  tallow 
there  as  compared  with  the  price  heref 

Mr.  Gamble.  No;  I  haven't  any  i>ositive  information.  There  are 
immense  quantities  of  it  in  Brazil. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  opinion  of  the  tallow  makers  on 
that  subject,  do  you  think  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  I  look  at  it  only  from  my  stand-point;  I  do  not  know 
how  they  would  look  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  you  had  cheaper  tallow  you  could 
make  cheaper  soap  and  cheaper  candles  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  where  tallow  fluctuates  2  cents  a  pound  in  our 
country,  which,  as  you  say,  was  the  diflfer^uce  between  now  and  last 
year,  it  does  not  seem  that  half  a  cent  a  pound  makes. much  diiference 
to  you! 

Mr.  Gamble.  There  is  going  to  be  a  shorter  supply  of  tallow  all  the 
time  here  in  our  country ;  it  is  going  to  be  used  up  for  lard. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  know  about  the  manufacture  of  glycerine 
from  cotton-seed  oill 

Mr.  Gamble.  We  make  a  high  grade  of  refined  vegetable  glycerine 
from  cotton-seed  oil. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  using  the  cotton-seed  oil  only  ? 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  vegetable  oil  you  usef 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  cotton-seed  oil  in  the  manufacture  of  any 
of  your  soaps  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  soaps  T 

Mr.  Gamble.  Laundry  soaps  of  some  of  the  lower  grades. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  cotton-seed  oil  instead  of  tallow  T 

Mr.  Gamble.  We  can  use  it  altogether,  and  we  do  use  it  to  some  ex- 
tent.   Cotton-seed  oil  is  used  now  to  a  great  extent  in  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  For  all  those  things  ? 

Mr.  Gamble.  Oocoannt  oil  is  used  immensely. 

The  Chairman.  For  laundry  soaps  t 
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Mr.  Gamble.  For  laundry  soaps. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  yon  pay  for  it  per  gallon  t 

Mr.  Gamble.  It  ranges  from  4^  to  5  cents  a  ponnd.  We  buy  it  in 
Sew  York. 

The  Chairman.  You  buy  it  by  the  pound  I 

Mr.  Gamble.  By  the  ]K)und,  solid.  It  comes  in  large  pipes,  casks, 
and  puncheons. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  cocoa  butter  T 

Mr.  Gamble.  Cocoa  butter  is  made  from  cocoanut  oil,  I  think.  We 
do  not  use  it,  and  I  do  not  know  much  about  it  in  our  line.  They  use 
it  principally,  I  think,  for  a  kind  of  salve  for  chapped  hands,  etc 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  it  costs  you  ? 

Mr.  Gamble.  From  4^  to  5  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  it  come  from  principally  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  From  Ceylon,  principally.' 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  come  in  large  barrels? 

Mr.  Gamble.  In  pipes  nearly  as  long  as  this  table;  they  are  made 
long  and  narrow,  so  as  to  fit  the  vessels ;  they  have  puncheons  and  dif- 
ferent hogsheads  to  put  them  in. 

The  Chairman.  All  soap  stock  is  free  nowt 

Mr.  Gamble.  So-called  soap  stock. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Gamble.  I  don't  know  what  they  would  class  under  that  head, 
unless  it  would  be  vegetable  oils  of  any  kind.  But  I  see  in  the  Mills 
bill  they  have  put  olive  oil,  salad  oil,  neat's-foot  oil,  etc.,  on  the  free  list 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  use  olive  oil  in  making  soap. 

Mr.  Gamble,  No. 

The  Chairman.  Or  salad  oil  t 

Mr.  Gamble.  About  nine-tenths  of  it  comes  to  this  country  first. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  castile  soap  here  t 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  make  it  off 

Mr.  Gamble.  Cocoanut  oil. 

The  Chairman.  And  tallow  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  A  small  percentage. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  manufacturers  of  soaps  have  little  arts  of 
their  own  ? 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  have  little  inventions  of  their  own  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes ;  in  the  way  of  handling  stocks,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  they  do  not  disclose  to  their  competitors  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  No.  There  are  eighteen  different  imitations  of  ivory 
soap  on  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  yours  the  genuine! 

Mr.  Gamble.  Ours  is  the  genuine ;  we  started  in  first. 

The  Chairman.  These  imitations  are  very  good  ones,  I  suppose  t 

Mr.  Gamble.  Some  are  very  good,  but  none  of  them  have  hit  it 
exactly  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  j^atents  on  these  things  ! 

Mr.  Gamble.  We  can  not  patent  them  very  well.  If  you  would  pat 
this  information  in  the  Patent  OflBce  everybody  would  have  it.  They 
even  go  to  work  and  claim  that  they  have  our  soap-maker,  the  man 
who  first  made  ivory  soap,  working  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Take  ivory  soap,  for  instiuice;  do  you  not  have  a 
large  market  for  that  simply  because  after  actual  test  it  is  regarded  as 
a  good  soap  T 
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Mr.  Gamble.  Yes.  We  advertise  it  largely.  This  gentleman  sitting 
here  says  he  uses  it  altogether  at  home.  It  floats  in  the  bath  tub;  that 
is  one  recommendation. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  pretty  light  then  1 

Mr.  Gamble.  There  is  full  weight  there. 

The  Chairman.  Still,  it  is  lighter  than  water  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  suppose  that  in  specialties  of  that  kind  jon 
would  have  a  large  market  simply  because  it  was  well  understood  m  a 
good  article. 

Mr.  Gamble.  That  is  the  main  reason.  It  is  a  good  artieli%  a  purc^ 
article ;  and  then  the  firm  of  Proctor  &  Gamble  having  been  established 
over  fi^y  years  gives  it  a  kind  of  backing. 

The  Chairman.  Your  soap  is  all  put  up  in  60-pound  boxes  t 

Mr.  Gamble.  From  60  to  62J. 

The  Chairman.  You  of  course  sell  by  the  box  f 

Mr.  Gamble.  We  sell  by  the  box ;  some  of  the  manufacturers  sell  by 
the  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  wooden  boxes  1 

Mr.  Gamble.  Wooden  boxes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  these  soaps  that  come  from  abroarl  come  in 
boxes  Y 

Mr.  Gamble.  In  very  rough  boxes.  They  do  not  make  them  ovtr 
there  so  well  as  we  do.  I  was  over  there  in  1875,  and  told  tliem  in 
London  that  we  nailed  boxes  by  steam,  and  they  told  me,  ^'  You  Yiiiikees 
tell  some  big  stories." 


CIGARS. 

Monday,  September  10,  iSSB. 
STATEHEirr  OF  GEORGE  McGVIEE. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  residence  and  occupation. 

Mr.  McGuiRE.  I  reside  at  Boston,  Mass. ;  I  am  a  cigar-ma  kir  mid  am 
a  member  of  the  Gigar-makers'  International  Union ;  that  i^  what  1  am 
here  for. 

The  Chairman.  You  represent  them  t 

Mr.  McGuiRE.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  wish  to  talk  to  us  about  cigars  ! 

Mr.  MgGuire.  Exactly ;  cigars  and  cheroots ;  that  is  my  abject  in 
appearing  here. 

The  Chairman.  State  what  information  you  can  give  us  and  what 
you  think  we  ought  to  do  in  regard  to  cigars  and  cheroots,  it'  we  ought 
to  do  anything. 

Mr.  McGuiRB.  There  is  a  feeling  in  the  country  that  this  Senate 
Committee  is  to  produce  another  tariff  bill,  and  it  was  naturally  ex- 
pected that  it  might  change  some  of  the  internal  revenue  features  of  the 
law.  Our  International  Union  holds  a  convention  every  two  years,  and 
the  last  one  was  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  At  that  convention  there  were 
present  133  delegates,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right.  Theque.stion  oame 
up  in  that  convention  in  regard  to  whether  Congress  would  eliauge 
the  internal  revenue  features  of  the  law  in  some  way.    That  subject  wa^ 
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discassed,  and  after  a  while  there  was  a  committee  of  five  appointed  to 
go  oat  and  draw  np  resolations  to  bring  in  to  the  convention.  The  com- 
mittee of  five  went  out  ^nd  draughted  resolntions,  and  those  reada- 
tions  favored  the  keeping  up  of  the  present -intemaJ  revenue  system, 
holding  that  it  was  an  advantage  to  the  trade,  a  protection  to  the  trade 
in  fact. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  to  the  cigar-makers  f 

Mr.  MgGuibs.  To  the  cigar-makers  outside  of  manufacturers;  I  am 
speaking  entirely  from  a  wage  stand-point.  Out  of  the  133  delegates 
X^resent  in  tiiat  convention  only  15  voted  against  the  resolution,  and  the 
reason  of  that  was  because  most  of  them  were  inclined  to  be  socialists, 
and  inclined  to  think  that  all  laws  ought  to  be  abolished  as  being 
against  the  interests  of  the  working  people.  You  might  say  that  the 
vote  was  practically  unanimous  in  favor  of  keeping  the  present  inter- 
nal revenue  system.  Our  organization  was  at  that  time  composed  of 
35^000  members.  Our  organization  is  composed  of  cigar-makers  and 
packers,  no  manufacturers  being  allowed  in  membership.  It  was  con- 
sidered that  the  present  internal  revenue  system,  so  far  as  it  affects 
cigars  and  cheroots,  ought  to  be  continued,  for  these  reasons :  For  one 
reason  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  protect  the  public  against  the  cigars 
and  cheroots  made  by  the  Chinese,  particularly  upon  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  they  are  made  and  then  sent  East  and  repacked. 

Another  object  of  the  organization  is  to  protect  ourselves  and  the 
public  against  the  tenement-house  system,  as  it  is  worked  in  New  York. 
Under  both  those  systems,  the  Chinese  and  the  tenement^house  system, 
the  manner  of  making,  cigars  is  very  filthy,  and  disease  is  liable  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  smokers.  But  under  the  present  internal  revenue 
system  each  district  has  to  have  the  number  or  name  of  the  district 
stamped  on  the  bottom  of  the  box  of  cigars  to  show  where  the  cigars  are 
made ;  so  that  the  smoker  can  now  tell,  so  far  as  cigars  and  cheroots 
are  concerned,  where  they  were  made.  If  that  internal  revenue  stamp 
or  brand  was  taken  ofi',  the  cigars  could  be  manufactured  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  instance,  and  shipped  to  Boston  or  New  York,  or  anywhere  else 
and  repacked  without  the  consumers  knowing  anything  about  how  they 
were  made.  We  consider  that  S3\stem  of  making  cigars  by  the  Chinese 
and  in  tenement-houses  in  New  York  both  injurious  to  health  and  mor. 
als;  so  much  so,  especially  as  regards  New  York,  that  the  board  of 
health  of  that  city  condemned  the  system,  and  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  passed  an  act  abolishing  the  tenement-house  system 
of  manufacturing  cigars.  That  law  was  taken  before  the  court  of  ap- 
peals of  the  State  of  New  York  and  declared  unconstitutional.  Those 
who  are  employed  to  make  cigars  in  tenement-houses  get  so  much  to- 
bacco, with  which  they  are  charged,  and  from  which  they  are  expected 
to  make  and  return  so  many  cigars.  Our  organization  has  been  opposed 
to  that  system  from  the  very  beginning.  The  agitation  against  that 
method  which  we  have  i)ut  in  force  has  cost  us,  I  suppose,  fh)m  $5,000 
to  $10,000.  Our  organization  has  a  label,  known  as  the  blue  label, 
which  is  to  be  used  on  all  cigars  made  by  the  union  for  their  protection. 
The  union  works  eight  hours  a  day,  and  in  that  way  the  other  labor  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  country  have  been  of  great  assistance  to  as. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  label  on  every  box  1 

Mr.  McGuiRE.  Yes,  sir;  that  blue  label  is  put  on  eveiy  box  of  cigars 
that  is  msKle  by  members  of  the  union. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  show  to  everybody  that  they  were  made 
by  members  of  the  union  f 

Mr.  MoGuiRE.  Yes,  sir;  so  the  public  need  have  no  fear  that  they 
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are  Ghinese-made  goods  or  were  made  in  tenemect  nouses.  Of  course 
we  do  not  allow  any  Chinese  or  coolie  labor  in  our  union. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  a  label  is  it ! 

Mr.  MoGuiRE.  It  is  called  the  blue  label,  and  I  now  show  you  a  speci- 
men of  it. 

The  label  submitted  is  printed  in  blue,  and  reads  as  follows : 


• 
September,  1880. 

I9$ued  by  authority  of  the  Cigar-fnakerB*  Inter m^Honut  Union  nfAmcri^. 

UNION-MADE  Ch^AR.S. 

iX>CAI. 

This  certifies  tbat  the  c\'X\ixn  i!mttiuni?<i  In  this  box 

have  been  made  by  a  Or^it-rhih^  wnrkmnrj,  n  iTif*m- 

r        Seal  of       ^ 

ber  of  the  Cigar-niaktiW  Ihtwriiiittiuiul  Ifniuu  of 

International 

America,  an  organ  izatiin  .i|4Kii<r<i  Ui  jnfi^rior  lat- 

i 

Cigar-makers' 
Union  of 

*    shop,  coolie,  prison, or  Itliliy  tt^nmiinit-biMiM^wnrk- 
manship.     Tnercfore  w*^  rtH*\iiiuu'tid  tluw  tiigsi'm 

America. 

to  all  smokers  through- m  t  iht^  wnrlcL 

6TAMP 

All  infringements  upon  tin fl  label  will  Ihi  imijifebwl 

according  to  law. 

A,  STKAfiRKRj 

Pr€9idrnt  (\  M.  /.  U.  of  Amffka. 

Mr.  MoGuiRE.  Our  organization  ha^  lii^eu  in  worUitig  coudition  for 
the  last  eight  years.  We  are  in  favor  of  whort  hours  c^f  Iitbor  and  in^ 
creased  wages,  and  it  is  held  by  all  tli:it  rlie  organization  lias  been  the 
means  of  securing  many  alterations  in  tlie  law  ht  tavi^r  of  wortinginen. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  cigars  by  the  tliongand  f 

Mr.  McGuiBB.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  talkiii  j^  last  tsummer  with  Mr.  Wright 
here  In  the  city 

The  Chaibman.  Carroll  D.  Wright  i 

Mr.  McGuiBE.  Yes,  sir.  He  made  tlie  f^tat*'ment  hen?  that  we  had 
the  best  trades  union  in  the  world.  I  told  hiio  at  tlmt  time  that  I 
thought  that  a  strong  statement  to  malu*.  lit*  .sairl :  '*  No, yon  have  all 
the  good  features  of  the  English  trades- miioit  sy^sti^ra  adapted  to  Amer- 
ican  wants.^ 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  uniform  priees  for  making  cigars  by  the 
union  f 

Mr.  McGuiRE.  We  have  two  hundred]  and  fifty  local  unions  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  and  each  local  unhni  n'^tiiaies  its  <iwn  pHces, 
It  is  considered  that  they  have  the  pow*  r  tn  do  tbat^  although  we  have 
the  power  to  regulate  prices  to  a  great  dei^rec. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  make  cigar  xi  ten  ? 

Mr.  McGuiBE.  No,  we  do  not  mak«^  tliern  j  only  oi^iu^  and  cheroots. 

The  Chairman.  Your  principal  idea,  tln*i^,  in  iriaitjin^'  the  tax  npon 
cigifirs  and  cheroots  is  to  maintain  the  existiui?  regulations  respecting 
their  manufacture  f 

Mr.  McGuiBE.  Exactly ;  that  is  a  ^reat  lielp. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  The  existing  regulatioua  could  be  retained  with- 
out the  tax. 

Mr.  McGuiBE.  If  that  can  be  donf*  we  Imivc*  oo  great  desire  to  pay 
the  tax,  but  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  (hnie. 

The  Chaibman.  The  tax  on  cigars  is  ^:\  i^v  tlioiisand  t 

Mr.  McGuiBE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  feel  that  that  lax  Kb  on  Id  be  inaiDtaJued,  or 
are  you  only  desirous  that  there  should  be  a  tax  I 
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Mr.  McGuiBB.  I  will  tell  yoa  how  that  is.  Any  change  in  the  inter- 
nal revenue  laws  canses  depression  in  trade.  When  the  change  of  1883 
was  made,  the  last  tariff  act,  it  threw  out  of  employment  thousands  of 
our  people.  For  that  reason,  as  a  trades-union,  we  are  opposed  to  any 
change.  Of  course  all  these  things'  would  regulate  themselves  in  time, 
but  it  would  be  pretty  hard  on  us  people  to  wait. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  reduce  the  tax  to  $1  a  thousand,  and 
provide  that  every  man  who  pays  $3  a  thousand  shall  be  entitled  to 
recover  back  the  difference  f 

Mr.  McGuiBE.  So  far  as  manufacturers  are  concerned  that  would  be 
all  right,  but  you  must  remember  that  I  am  speaking  from  the  cigar- 
makers'  stand-point  only. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  see  how  that  would  affect  yon. 

Mr.  MoGiriBE.  It  would  affect  us  for  the  time  being.  The  trade 
would  not  buy  until  they  had  used  up  the  surplus  on  hand,  and  that  is 
where  the  trouble  would  come.  I  am  speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  re- 
duction of  1883. 

The  Chairman.  A  temporary  effect  1 

Mr.  McGuiRE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  does  that  regulate  itself  f 

Mr.  MoGuiRE.  In  our  trade  it  takes  somewhere  about  six  montlis. 
In  1885  there  was  an  increase  of  tax  on  cigars.  -At  that  time  the  tax 
had  been  $5  a  thousand,  and  it  was  increased  to  $6.  At  that  time  there 
was  no  labor  organization  in  the  country  to  amount  to  anything.  If  it 
had  been  increased  to  $10  the  trade  would  have  had  to  abide  by  it. 
Wages  were  very  low  at  that  time.  They  had  been  reduced  to  $1 
a  thousand,  and  if  they  had  been  reduced  another  dollar  on  top  of 
that  it  would  have  been  pretty  tough,  I  assure  you.  There  is  another 
thing,  so  far  as  internal  revenue  is  concerned,  and  that  is,  if  you  take 
off  that  tax  there  would  be  a  great  many  men  who  would  use  their 
wives  and  children  to  manufacture  cigars  at  home.  But  u6  man  can 
carry  on  business,  to  be  successful,  without  money,  although  he  might 
go  out  and  buy  $10  worth  of  tobacco  on  credit.  But  eveiy  one  who 
knows  anything  about  business  knows  that  it  is  founded  upon  confi- 
dence. A  man  may  go  to  work  and  manufacture  cigars  until  the  pub- 
lic has  confidence  in  his  goods,  and  then  he  gets  the  trade.  Many 
people  say  that  our  eight-hour  law  is  a  bad  feature.  It  is  not.  When 
the  men  work  only  eight  hours  they  work  steadier,  they  earn  more 
money  than  they  do  where  they  are^bliged  to  work  ten  hours  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  You  work  eight  hours  steadily  ! 

Mr.  McGuiRB.  We  work  eight  hours  steadily. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  cigars  do  you  cigar-makers  make  in 
eight  hours. 

Mr.  McGuiRB.  That  varies.  There  is  just  as  much  variation  in 
that  as  there  is  in  the  price  of  cigars,  which  vary  from  $6  a  tiioasand 
to  $40  a  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  to  the  cigar-maker  ! 

Mr.  McOuiRE.  To  the  cigar-makers ;  those  who  make  them.  Some 
men  are  actually  capable  of  sitting  down  and  making  a  hundred  cigars 
more  than  another.  For  instance,  one  will  make  200  a  day,  another 
300  or  350  of  the  same  cigars. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  great  body  of  cigars  made  in  this  conntxy 
&om  American  tobacco  f 

Mr.  McGuiRE.  Yes,  most  assuredly ;  but  the  higher-priced  cigars, 
such  as  you  are  smoking  now,  are  ma<le  from  Havana  tobacco. 
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The  Ghaiehan.  I  asied  tbat  qaestion  rather  incidcDtally  forthe  sake 
of  getting  information  about  another  matter. 

Mr.  McGuiBE.  So  far  as  leaf  tobacco  is  concerned  f 

The  Chatrtvtan.  Tes.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  whether  yon  knew  in  re* 
gard  to  the  importation  of  leaf  tobacco  from  Havana. 

Mr.  McGuiBB.  No,  8i^.^ 

The  Ghaibman.  The  leaf  tobacco  does  not  come  from  Havana  f 

Mr.  McGuiBE.  All  the  finer  kinds  of  smoking  tobacco  come  from  Ha- 
vana. 

The  Ghaibman.  Does  the  wrapper  come  from  Havana  also  ? 

Mr.  McOuiBE.  To  a  very  small  extent.  The  most  of  the  wrappers 
iffied  are  American  tobacco.  It  is  grown  in  Connecticut,  Wisconsin, 
and  Ohio  principally.  That  is  a  fine  tobacco  for  cigars.  Then  outside 
of  that  they  use  some  Sumatra  tobacco. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  tobacco  is  what  is  generally  used  for  wrap- 
persf 

Mr.  McOuiBE.  For  the  finer  grade  of  goods.  It  adds  a  little  color 
and  strength  to  it,  and  does  not  affect  the  taste  of  the  Havana. 

The  Ghaibman.  Is  it  easily  worked  f 

Mr.  MoGuiBE.  Yes,  sir.  The  tax  is  so  high  at  the  present  time  that 
it  pinches  the  workingmen. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  you  think  it  is  too  high  ? 

Mr.  McGuiBE.  I  suppose  the  farmer  in  Gonnecticut  would  say  that 
it  was  not  high  enough,  but  I  as  a  cigar-maker  would  like  to  see  it  free. 
So  with  Havana  tobacco.  I  think  if  we  had  that  coming  in  free  to-day 
we  would  export  millions  and  millions  of  cigars  annually. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  harm  in  reducing 
somewhat  the  duty  on  Havana  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  MoGmBE.  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  trade. 

The  Ghaibman.  Beducing  the  duty? 

Mr.  McGuiBE.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  know  what  the  farmer  would  think 
of  it,  though. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  am  speaking  of  the  tobacco  that  enters  intc  the 
cigar^  not  the  wrapper. 

Mr.  MoGuiBE.  X  es,  I  know  what  yon  have  reference  to ;  the  Havana 
filler. 

The  Ghaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoGuiBE.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  any  harm  to  reduce  it ;  in 
fact  I  think  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  trade. 

Senator  Habbis.  How  would  it  do  to  reduce  the  duty  on  cigars. 

Mr.  MoGuiBE.  Ah,  that  is  another  thing.    So  far  as  the  manufact- 
ured cigar  is  concerned  it  would  be  an  injury  to  the  cigar  trade. 
Senator  Hisgook.  Why,  if  you  could  export  them  f 

Mr.  McGuiBE.  That  is  a  manufactured  cigar.  If  the  raw  material 
was  brought  in  here  we  would  export  all,  foreign  and  domestic  together, 
Havana  tobacco  and  Gonnecticut  filler. 
Senator  Axdbioh'.  Where  would  you  send  them  ? 
Mr.  McGuiBE.  To  different  parts  of  the  world.  One  firm  has  sent 
thousands  and  thousands  to  Belgium ;  so  much  so,  that  Belgium  passed 
a  law  increasing  the  duties  upon  imported  cigars.  We  could  make 
them  cheaper  than  ihey  could  be  made  in  Belgium,  for  instance.   . 

The  Ghaibman.  They  did  that  so  as  to  protect  their  own  people  1 

Mr.  McGuiBE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  do  not  see  why  the  import  duty  on  tobacco  is 
higher  in  every  other  country  than  in  our  own  unless  it  is  Switzerland. 

Hr,  McGuiBE.  Yes^  but  they  have  no  import  duty  upon  manufactured 
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cigars.     After  the  tobacco  is  ]iai(l  fur  they  inanttfacture  withoat  any 
ioternal  tax. 

The  Chaibman.  1  do  not  spiak  of  internal  tax.  1«  there  no  dnly  on 
cigars  abroad! 

Mr.  McGuiRB.  There  is  a  duty  on  cigars  of  so  niueli  a  f^uud  j  ttii 
regulated  by  the  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  our  people  who  import  the  cigars  bare  to 
pay  that  duty. 

Senator  Hiscock.  That  brings  up  the  rjuestion  where  we  conld  sell 
cigars. 

Mr.  McGuiRE.  It  seems  wo  could  send  a  great  many  to  South 
America. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  do  not  see  why  you  need  the  duty  on  imported 
cigars. 

Mr.  McGuiBE.  I  don't  know  as  we  do»  iti  one  sense,  because  we  can 
compete  with  the  world  at  present.  We  can  buy  cigars  in  this  coaotry 
for  $7  and  pay  a  tax  of  $3  a  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  Good  cigars  1 

Mr.  McGuiRK.  Good!  They  would  drive  a  dog  out  of  a  tan-yard^ 
so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  They  enable  a  man  to  smoke  if  he  can  not  get  better 
ones. 

Mr.  McGuiRE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  while  this  tax  remains  on  cigars,  jast  as 
the  tax  on  manufactured  tobacco  has  on  both  cigars  and  tobacco,  it  has  a 
tendency  to  throw  the  manufacture  of  cigars  into  what  would  be  called 
large  hands,  men  of  capital. 

Mr.  McGuiRB.  At  the  present  timet 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  is  not  that  the  tendency  1 

Mr.  McGuiRE.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  you  are  a  maker  of  cigars;  .with  your 
knowledge,  skill,  and  so  on,  if  there  was  no  internal-revenue  tax  woald 
not  you  be  likely,  and  would  not  a  great  many  of  your  people  be  likely, 
to  become  proprietors  yourselves  f 

Mr.  McGuiRE.  No,  I  don't  see  why  we  should,  because  cigars  are 
sold  on  credit.  The  credit  system  is  used  very  largely  in  selling  cigars. 
Cigars  are  sold  on  from  GO  to  90  days'  time  to  men  that  stiind  well,  and 
they  need  not  pay  for  them  until  aiter  they  have  sold  the  cigars. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  credit  system  of  course  requires  capital  to 
carry  it  on. 

Mr.  McGuiRE.  Most  assureilly.  But  we  are  satisfied,  so  far  as  oar 
trade  is  concerned,  that  taking  off  the  tax  would  increase  the  tenement- 
house  system  of  manufacturing  cigars. 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  i>eople  consider  the  present  rate  on  cigars 
as  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  your  union! 

Mr.McCiujRE.  No;  not  necessarily  the  present  rate,  but  the  present 
system.  Without  this  system  I  think  it  would  bo  the  cause,  to  a  great 
degree,  of  breaking  up  the  union. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  what  is  called 
the  special  tax  on  cigar  sellers  ! 

Mr.  McGuiRE.  No ;  not  particularly. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  now  there  is  a  small  tax  upon  every 
man  who  is  selling  cigars. 

Mr.  McGuiRE.  Five  or  six  dollars,  I  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  No,  I  think  it  is  $3. 

Mr.  McGuiRE.  Three  dollars  j  jes. 
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The  Ohaibman.  It  is  a  small  tax,  anyway.  Is  there  any  danger  to 
the  cigar-makers'  nniou  In  taking  off  that  taxf 

Mr.  McOuiBB.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Ohaibman.  It  has  been  represented  by  somebody,  I  do  not  know 
whom,  or  where,  or  how,  that  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  that  special 
tax,  80  called.    Yon  know  what  I  meant 

Mr.  MgGuibe.  The  special  tax  to  the  retailer  f 

The  Chairman.  To  the  retailer.  If  that  was  not  maintained,  it  was 
said  there  woald  be  a  good  many  retailers  that  would  buy  of  these  peo- 
ple and  refill  the  boxes,  and  in  that  way  give  you  trouble. 

Mr.  MoGuiBE.  It  would  be  just  as  liable  to  give  us  trouble  with  it 
off  as  with  it  on,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  because  the  stamp  has  got 
to  be  destroyed ;  they  can  not  use  the  box  again. 

The  Chaibman.  So  that  you  do  not  agree,  so  far  as  your  trade  is  con- 
<3erned,  about  what  would  be  called  the  special  tax  as  against  retail 
dealers. 

Mr.  MoGiTiBE.  Not  a  particle. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  you  want,  and  the  only  thing  you  ask  for,  as 
I  anderstand  it,  is  thi^t  the  present  internal  tax  upon  manufactured 
cigars  shall  be  retained. 

Mr.  MoGuibb.  Exactly.  We  consider,  as  I  said  before,  that  it  would 
benefit  our  union.  Our  union  has  a  sick  benefit,  and  a  death  benefit, 
and  a  traveling  benefit.  So  far  as  travel  is  concerned,  if  a  man  gets 
oat  of  employment  and  has  been  a  member  of  our  union  for  six  months, 
he  is  entitled  to  the  loan  of  actual  car  fare  and  half  a  dollar  besides,  so 
that  he  can  live  over  night,  and  it  is  so  arranged  that  he  has  to  pay 
that  back  by  returning  10  per  cent,  of  his  wages  as  soon  as  he  is  em- 
ployed. The  death  benefit  ranges  from  $50  to  $500,  and  the  sick  bene- 
fit is  $5  a  week.  Anybody  is  eligible  to  membership  in  our  union  prq- 
vided  he  is  a  practical  cigar-maker. 

The  Ohaibman.  Are  most  of  the  cigar-makers  members  of  your  union  f 

Mr.  McOxTiBE.  Yes.  I  think  we  have  a  majority  of  them  throughout 
the  country. 

The  Ohaibman.  Are  there  any  cigar-makers  coming  from  Ouba  and 
making  cigars  in  New  York  f 

Mr.  MoQuiBB.  Oh,  yes ;  lots  of  them. 

The  Ohaibman.  Are  they  members  of  yoxir  union  t 

Mr.  MgOuibb.  Some  are  and  some  are  not. 

Senator  Habbis.  Let  him  state  in  this  connection  about  what  is  the 
membership  of  his  union. 

Mr.  MoGciBE.  In  the  neighborhood  of  35,000 ;  sometimes  it  has  been 
less  than  that.  The  membership  has  been  as  low  as  12,000  in  the  last 
fllTe  years. 

The  Ohaibman.  Does  your  union  extend  to  the  Pacific  coast  at  all  f 

Mr.  McOuiBE.  They  have  a  union  in  San  Francisco,  and  one  at 
Seattle,  in  Washington  Territory.  There  are  four  unions  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 

The  Ohaibman.  Do  the  Ohinese  compete  with  those  unions  f 
'  Mr.  MgOuibe.  Yes,  sir;  they  make  cigars  cheaper;  they  make  them 
for  $1.50  a  thousand  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  Ohinatown,  San  Francisco. 
The  union  makes  a  better  class  of  goods,  as  a  rule. 

The  Ohaibman.  A  better  ci^ar! 

Mr.  MoOniBE.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  of  late  years,  through  agitation, 
etc.,  there  has  been  a  demand  for  white-labor  goods. 

The  Ohaibman.  There  are  several  of  those  uaious  in  my  State.  Iowa. 
Me  there  nott 
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Mr.  MoOuiBE.  Ob,  yes.  Iowa,  so  far  as  that  is  oonoeme^^  is  well  or- 
ganized, and  they  receive  fair  prices  for  labor. .  So  far  as  the  object  of 
oar  union  is  concerned  it  has  been  to  distribute  trade  and  take  it  away 
from  large  centers.  We  hold  that  by  having  a  number  of  small  oon- 
cerns  we  can  control  them  better  from  a  wage  stand-point.  The  oi^^ani- 
zation  has  been  increasing  in  numbers  all  over  the  country.  In  Boston 
four  years  ago  there  were  four  hundred  cigar  makers;  in  Boston  and 
vicinity  today  there  are  one  thousand.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  ava- 
riciousness  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  manufacturers  we  ought  to  have 
had  fifteen  hundred  this  spring,  but  some  of  the  manufacturer^  have 
been  a  little  hoggish. 

The  (>HAIEMAN.  You  represent  the  cigar-makers  t 

Mr.  MgGuibe.  I  represent  the  Cigar-makers'  International  TTaion. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  come  here  and  given  us  your  views 
as  their  representative  t 

Mr.  McGiTiEB.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  not  heretofore  had  any  gentleman 
before  us  to  represent  the  Cigar-makers'  International  Union. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  No;  we  have  had  some  of  the  manufacturers. 

Mr.  McGuiEB.  The  manufacturers  in  my  State  are  unanimous 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  feeling  of  the  cigar-makers  who  are  not 
members  of  your  union? 

Mr.  MoGuiRE.  It  would  be  hard  to  tell.  Some  came  in  last  winter 
during  a  lockout,  but  some  of  them  are  red-hot  socialists. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  they  come  from! 

Mr.  McGuire.  New  York.  There  is  an  element  working  in  our  trade 
that  are  inclined  rather  strongly  to  socialism,  opposed  to  all  laws. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  understand  by  socialism  f 

Mr.  McGuiRE.  To  bring  the  whole  of  the  manufacturing  interests  and 
distribution  of  everything  under  the  power  of  the  State,  and  have  it 
run  the  whole  machine,  knocking  out  the  individual  entirely. 

Senator  HiscocK.  Do  you  know  whether,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Wash- 
ington some  time  ago,  propositions  were  ibrmulated,  saying  that  they 
wanted  the  law  changed  t  I  think  it  was  a  meeting  of  cigar  men,  per> 
haps  manufacturers. 

Mr.  MgGuirb.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  don't  know  of  any  meeting 
ever  being  held  here. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  I  thought  there  was  a  meeting  of  that  kind  held 
here  last  winter. 

Mr.  MgGuirk.  I  know  tliere  was  a  meeting  here  of  a  committee  of 
manufacturers  from  New  York.  They  stopped  at  Willard's  Hotel  three 
days,  and  got  into  a  growl,  and  went  home. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  No,  as  I  understand  it,  there  was  a  meeting  hera 
of  both  cigar  men  and  tobacco  manufacturers,  and  they  considered  this 
subject  ot  removing  the  internal-revenue  tax  from  cigars. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  tobacco  men  here;  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  cigar  meu  were  with  them  or  not. 

Mr.  MgGuire.  There  were  no  cigar  men  with  them,  I  assare  joa  of 
that.  I  know  the  tobacco  manufacturers  favor  the  keeping  up  of  the 
internal  revenue. 

The  Chairman.  They  wanted  a  small  tax  on  little  packages  to  pie- 
serve  the  brand. 

Mr.  MgGitirb.  So  far  as  manufacturers  of  cigars  are  concerned,  they 
look  upon  it  in  the  same  way  that  we  do,  there  is  no  question  about  that* 

The  Chairman.  And  you  hope  to  be  a  manufacturer  yourself  soioe- 
timet 
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Mr.  MpQuib;b,  I  hope  to  be  io  time,  yea. 

The  Ohajeiun.  I  hope  yoa  will  be.    I  am  with  yoa  in  sympathy. 

Mr.  MoUuiBE.  If  a  man  gets  to  manafacturing  cigars  and  works 
tiard,  apd  makes  a  good  braud  of  cigars,  the  present  internal-re  venae 
^yst09i  protects  that  ptian,  because  they  aUow  nobody  to  use  that  brand 
but  t;be  r^al  owner  of  it. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  Then  yon  believe  in  protection  t 

Mr.  MgGuibe.  I  do,  most  assuredly.  I  look  to  the  labor  organisa- 
tions for  protection.    I  am  a  believer  in  trades  unions. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  labor  ought  to  be  done  in  this  eouiitry 
whenever  it  can  bet 

Mr.  McGuiBE.  Most  assuredly ;  I  think  this  is  just  the  place  for  it. 
There  is  s^  lot  of  fellows  come  over  here  and  make  a  few  dollars,  and 
expect  to  go  back;  that  ought  to  be  stopped.  But  that  has  nothiag 
to  do  with  the  eigar  question.  ^ 

TheCHAiEHAN.  Then  you  think  what  we  can  do  here  we  ought  to 
dot 

Mr.  MqGuiBE.  I  think  so. 

The  Chaibm  AN.  I  believe  we  all  agree  with  you  about  that. 

Senator  Harris.  Iiet  me  see  if  I  understand  you.  The  name  of  your 
organiaeation  is  the  Cigar-makers'  International  Union,  I  believe i    . 

Mr.  MoGuiRE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  If  I  understand  you,  Mr.  McGuire,  the  desire  of 
that  union  is  that  the  present  internal-revenue  tax  on  cigars  and 
cheroots  be  continued  as  it  is  f 

Mr.  MoGuiRE.  Exactly. 

Senator  Harris.  It  desires  that  the  tax  upon  such  tobaccos  as  are 
imported  for  the  purpose  of  making  cigars  should  be  reduced  or  abol- 
ished, 

Mr.  MoGuiRE.  Allow  me.  So  far  as  our  union  is  concerned,  we 
have  not  taken  any  vote,  but  I  have  expressed  my  individual  opinion. 

Senator  Harris.  Your  individual  opinion  is  that  you  would  be  gla4 
to  have  that  abolished  t 

Mr.  MoGuiRB,  I  think  so  far  as  the  cigar-makers  are  concerqed 
that  is  their  view,  but  I  think  perhaps  the  farmers  would  object 

Senator  Harris.  How  many  cigar-makers  are  there  in  the  TTnited 
States,  in  your  judgment! 

Mr.  MqGuiRB.  I  should  think  perhaps  60,000. 

Senator  Harris,  Have  you  any  accurate  or  approximate  informatioa 
as  to  the  uumbeF  of  people  engaged  in  this  country  in  the  production  of 
tobaoool 

Mr.  MqGuirb.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Harris.  Do  you  not  suppose  that  there  are  a  good  many 
more  than  60,000 1 

Mr.  MpGuiRB^  No,  I  do  not  think  so,  I  am  only  speaking  of  eigar 
tobacco;  I  am  not  speaking  of  making  plug  tobacco. 

Senator  Harris.  I  am  speaking  of  the  producers  of  tobacco,  not  the 
manufacturers  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  MoGuiRB.  Exactly.  I  don't  think  there  are  that  many  that  pro- 
duce or  raise  tobacco  that  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  cigars.  I  am 
not  speaking  of  plug  and  chewing  tobacco. 

alienator  Harris.  You  are  only  speaking  of  cigars,  leaf  and  filling  1 

Mr.  McGuiRB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  u^derstmd  you  to  say  that  you  think  the  farmers 
would  object  to  it  f 

Mr*  MoQxTpw,  Yes,  sir, 
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The  Chairman.  And  for  that  reason  I  suppose  yoa  are  willing  t^t 
the  farmers  shall  have  the  same  protection  in  oar  country  that  yoa 
havef 

Mr.  McOuiBE.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  farmers  having  protection. 

1  aiu  satisfied.  The  feeling  in  our  trade  is  that  if  this  tax  were  taken 
off  the  consumer  would  get  no  benefit  whatever  from  it,  bcGaase  yoa 
might  say  it  is  only  about  3  mills  ou  each  cigar. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  think  that  if  we  take  off  the 
entire  revenue  tax  any  cigar  that  sells  now  for  5  cents  would  then  sell 
for  5  cents  f 

Mr.  McGuiRE.  Would  still  continue  to  sell  for  5  cents,  and  a  lO^seot 
cigar  would  still  sell  for  10  cents,  and  a  2-cent  cigar  would  still  sell  for 

2  cents.   It  would  not  make  a  particle  of  difference,  I  am  sure. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  You  do  not  think  that  you  would  be  able  to  reg- 
ulate the  matter  which  you  have  spoken  to  us  about— the  preservation 
of  biands  and  trademarks  by  your  international  trade  union  stamp! 

Mr.  MoGuiRE.  No,  sir ;  it  is  impossible  to  do  that  There  are  some 
of  these  fellows  now  claiming  to  be  honorable  manufacturers  who  go  to 
work  and  get  up  counterfeit  labels.  We  have  injunctions  passed  upon 
them  to  restrain  them  from  it,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  of 
them  in  the  penitentiary  yet,  though  we  hope  to  have  some  of  tbem 
there  some  time. 

The  Chairman.  They  counterfeit  your  label! 

Mr.  MoGuiBE.  They  counterfeit  our  label. 

The  Chairman.  You  ought  to  get  it  engraved  so  that  it  could  not  be 
counterfeited. 

Mr.  MgGuire.  They  do  pretty  well  on  bank'  not^s  sometiliie^  yoa 
know. 

Senator  Harris.  Have  it  engraved  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art. 

Mr.  MgGuire.  They  come  pretty  near  counterfeiting  bank  Dotc«,  so 
that  it  would  be  very  hard  to  get  a  label  that  they  could  not  ooanter- 
feit. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say  to  us  I 

Mr.  MgGuire.  Only  one  thing.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  duty  as  it  is 
now,  and  I  think  agitation  would  cause  trouble,  especially  when  oold 
weather  comes.    Our  wages  are  not  so  very  great,  you  know. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  How  does  the  Mills  bill  affect  rates! 

Mr.  MgGuire.  I  beheve  the  Mills  bill  leaves  it  as  it  is  so  far  as  rates 
are  concerned.  I  believe  there  is  a  change  made  in  .the  bond  system. 
I  believe  all  the  change  made  is  in  the  matter  of  the  bond.  Under  the 
present  law  a  bond  is  required  of  so  much,  and  $100  more  for  each  addi- 
tional man  employed,  while  the  Mills  bill  makes  the  bond  $100  for  man- 
ufacturing cigars,  and  $10  |or  each  additional  man.  So  it  gives  a  man 
who  is  now  working  journey  work  an  opportunity  to  get  a  bondsman, 
perhaps,  when  he  might  not  have  it  under  the  present  law.  That  is  all 
the  change,  1  believe.    That  is  a  diflSculty  that  could  be  easily  i  emedicd. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  agree  to  that  provision  in  the  Mills  bill  T 

Mr.  MgGuire.  Yes,  most  assuredly  I  do.  We  have  no  obiectiou  in 
the  world  to  reducing  amount  of  the  bond  to  be  given  ;  would  rather 
favor  it,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned.  At  the  time  that  law  was  pass^ 
in  regard  to  bonds  it  was  during  war  times,  and  that  feature  of  it  has 
not  been  changed  since.  There  was  no  great  objection  to  it,  but  some- 
times  it  troubles  a  man  to  give  bond* 
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CARPET  WOOL. 

WAsmNOTON,  D.  0.,  S^tember  IS,  1888. 

Votes  of  a  heazing  of  JOEV  L.  HOUSTOH,  preiident  of  Hartfoid  Carpet 
Company,  Hartford;  JOHH  BLOAHE,  of  the  Alex.  Smith  ft  Son  Oacpet 
Company,  Hew  Tork;  JAHES  DOBSOH,  of  John  ft  James  Dobson,  Phila- 
del^ia;  7.  B.  SIMPSOH,  president  of  the  Bozbury  Carpet  Company, 
JBoston,  Hass.;  CHARLES  F.  FAIBBAHK8,  treasurer  of  Bigelow  Carpet 
Company,  Boston,  Hass.;  WILLIAH  B.  KEHDALL,  of  the  Bigelow  Car- 
pet Company,  Hew  Tork;  B.  T.  MASOH,  of  Seofield  ft  Mason,  Philadel- 
phia; S.  B.  STIH80H,  of  Stinson  Bros,  ft  Knrlbanm,  Philadelphia;  HOB- 
BBT  DOBHAH,  of  Soman  Bros.,  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman  (Senator  Allison)  :  (Gentlemen,  yon  represent  the 
carpet  indastry  of  the  country.  The  wool-growers  have  suggested  cer- 
tain amendments,  on  which  we  desire  to  ask  your  opinion. 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  We  are  represented  here  in  number  to  show  our  in- 
terest. Mr.  Dobson  and  Mr.  Houston  will  answei'  any  questions  put^  and 
their  statements  will  cover  the  widest  range  necessary. 
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-  The  Chairman.  There  are  two  matters  we  want  to  inquire  about 
especially.    If  you  will  look  on  page  2  of  the  schedule,  lines  24  and  25^ 

?oa  will  see  the  following  words,  which  the  wool-growers  ask  shaU  be 
iserted: 

Exolading  snch  wools,  when  improved  by  the  introdnction  of  Merino  or  English 
blood; 

So  as  to  make  the  paragraph  read: 

CUu$  3. — Caroet  wools  and  other  similar  wools:  Such  as  Donskoi,  native  South 
American,  Cordova,  Valparaiso,  native  Smyrna,  and  inoludinff  aU  such  wools  of  like 
obaracter  as  have  been  heretofore  usually  imported  into  the  United  States  firom  Tur- 
key, Greece,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  elsewhere,  excluding  such  wools  when  improved  1^ 
the  introduction  of  Merino  or  English  blood. 

What  have  you  to  say  on  that  proposition  t 

Mr.  Dobson.  The  words  "improved  by  the  introdnction  of  Merino 
or  English  blood"  wonld  lead  to  considerable  confasion  and  endless 
litigation  on  the  part  of  the  importers  of  the  wool.  There  is  scarcely 
a  fleece  of  carpet  wool  that  is  now  grpwn  in  which  you  can  not  fiud 
some  trace  of  the  Euglish  blood.  Carpet  wool,  so  called,  is  well  known. 
The  samples  of  all  the  various  grades  are  now  in  the  custom-house,  and 
have  been  ever  since  the  tariff  act  of  1867.  I  can  see  no  good  reason 
why  those  words  should  be  placed  in  the  act.  In  the  first  place  they 
woc^ld  take  from  the  American  carpet  manufacturer  that  class  of  wool 
in  which  there  is  a  trace  of  the  English  blood  and  always  has  been  a 
trace  of  the  English  blood;  take  it  entirely  away  from  him,  and  he 
could  not  use  it.  That  would  be  the  best  class  of  East  India  or  Egyp- 
tian wool.  We  import  these  wools  into  the  United  States  I  should  sup- 
IK)8e  to  the  extent  of  ebout  60,000  bales  a  year  of  an  average  weight  of 
350  pounds.  They  are  used  chiefly  for  the  best  classes  of  carpet,  such  as 
the  Aubussou  and  Axmiuster.    Without  that  class  of  wool  these  goods 
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conM  not  be  made.  That  is  why  I  woald  object  to  the  words  *«excliid- 
ing  such  wools  when  improved  by  the  introdaction  of  Merino  or  Bn- 
glish  blood.'' 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  tinderstaud  yon  to  tey  that  there  has  always 
been  an  admixture  of  English  blood  in  these  wools  f 

Mr.  DoBBON.  There  is  net  a  fleece  of  carpet  wool  grown,  scarcely, 
that  will  not  show  a  trace  of  the  English  blood. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  that  been  irnei 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Ever  since  1  was  a  boy. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  cover  over  20  jears,  I  should  siippdaet 

Mr.  DoBsoN.  Yes,  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  clause  about  which  we  have  had  some 
troubleis  the  clause  to  be  found  in  lines  31  to  34  iuclasivei  on  the  same 
page: 

All  woola  which,  wUea  imported,  shall  contain  less  than  fifteen  per  centnm  of  the 
weieht  thereof  of  dirt,  grease,  or  other  foreign  matter,  shall  be  classified  as  aconred 
wool,  and  pay  duty  accordingly. 

Save  you  any  objection  to  that  clause  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Decidedly. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  oltjection  ! 

Mr.  DoBsoN.  In  the  first  place  it  will  take  from  ns  what  we  have  been 
getting  ever  since  this  law  was  passed — ^90  per  cent*  of  the  Donskoi  or 
Russian  wools.  Those  wools  shrink  all  the  way  from  lo  to  12  and  25 
per  cent,  and  come  in  as  washed  wool.  Put  a  limit  on  them  and  the 
appraiser  will  take  a  little  lot  of  wool  and  test  that  little  lot  of  wool  to 
see  how  much  animal  matter  there  may  be  contained  therein.  He  may 
take  it  out  of  one  bale  and  the  next  bale  may  be  worse,  or  it  may  be 
better.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  an  appraiser  to  get  a  correct  eati- 
thate  of  the  shripkage  unless  he  took  5,000,  6,000,  or  7,000  poonda  and 
Scoured  it  carefully.  It  would  lead  to  endless  litigations  so  fkr  aa  Ihe 
Donskoi  wool  is  concerned.  Then  it  would  strike  at  all  oar  shorter  or 
spinning  wools  which  aro  used  for  the  manufacture  of  out  ingrain  car- 
pets, such  as  the  low  East  India  wool,  the  washed  East  India  wool,  coat- 
ing probably  4  pence  to  5  pence  halfpenny  a  pound,  nearly'  aU  bt  wbich 
come  in  washed.  It  would  pat  them  into  the  scoured  class,  and  to  that 
extent  it  would  increase  the  cost  of  the  carpets  and  indrease  the  ooat  of 
the  duty,  which  is  now  2^,  while  on  the  scotlred  basis  it  would  be  7}. 
It  would  make  a  difference  in  every  yard  of  ingrain  carpet  of  10  eenta. 
The  wools  to  day  are  no  different  from  what  they  have  always  been. 
The  condition  has  been  the  same  during  my  entire  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  As  respecting  the  per  centum  of  dirt,  etc.! 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  no  change  in  th^  character  of  the 
importations  in  that  respect  for  some  years  T 

Mr.  DoBsoN.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  years  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Since  1857.    My  recollection  catries  me  back  to  then. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  should  conclude,  after  looking  this  mat- 
ter over,  that  this  change  should  be  made.  What  effi^Ct  woidd  it  have 
apon  the  carpel  industry  as  it  is  now  carried  on  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  As  I  said  beibre,  it  would  simply  increase  the  cost  of 
the  ingrain  carpet  10  ceht«  per  yard.  That  would  be  the  first  eifiect.  It 
would  have  the  same  effect  upon  Brussels  carpet,  becanse  it  would  apply 
to  the  Donskoi  wools  of  that  kind.  You  might  say  it  would  increase 
the  cost  of  carpets  15  per  cent.    I  think  it  would  be  about  tihat  Mioant» 

Mr.  Houston.  I  think  you  understate  it. 
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Mr.  D0B8ON.  I  do  Dot  wish  to  understate  it.    I  want  to  be  fair. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  last  provision 
merely  1 

Mr.  DoBBON.  The  provision  that  all  wools  imported  which  contain 
less  than  15  per  cent,  of  the  weight  thereof  of  dirt,  grease,  or  other  for- 
eign matter,  shall  be  classified  as  scoured  wool  and  pay  duty  accord- 
ingly; 

Senator  Albrigh;  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  first  provision : 

Exoluding  such  wools  when  improved  by  the  lotroduction  of  merino  or  English 
blood. 

Mr.  boBSOK.  There  would  be  few  importations  of  wool  that  would 
not  be  stopped.  There  would  be  questioning  and  caviling  as  to  how 
much  merino  blood  was  in  it. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  But  suppose  it  had  to  pay  duty  at  10  or  II  cents 
a  pound  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  We  could  not  use  it.  It  would  simply  ruin  the  carpet 
industry. 

The  Chaibman.  Yon  could  not  pay  10  or  II  cents  a  pound  for  it  and 
manufacture  carpet  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  No,  sir:  we  should  not  buy  that  class  of  wool  if  we 
had  to  pay  10  cents.  We  would  sooner  buy  the  English  wool.  It  would 
be  cheaper  than  the  carpet  wool,  because  we  could  get  a  better  result 
but  of  the  English  wool.  It  would  simply  prohibit  the  use  of  the  pres- 
ent carpet  wool  by  the  American  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Houston.  It  would  make  carpets  cheaper  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
^orld  and  dearer  here. 

Senator  Sherman.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  some  points  made 
by  the  wool-growers  and  hear  what  you  have  to  say.  They  claim  that 
the  classification  of  these  wools  is  based  upon  classification  by  blood, 
80  that  class  2,  that  is  to  say,  Leicester,  Cottswold,  Lincolnshire  down 
combing  wool,  and  other  wools,  being  wools  of  English  blood,  should  pay 
a  tax  of  10  cents  a  pound;  and  that  class  3,  carpet  wools,  and  other  simi- 
lar wools,  have  always  expressly  been  defined  as  excluding  such  wools 
when  improved  by  the  introduction  of  merino  or  English  blood;  but  by 
the  use  of  the  words  ''  English  blood,"  defining  class  2,  they  say  the 
carpet  men  are  scouring  the  world  over  for  carpet  of  wools  of  English 
blood  precisely  like  the  wools  described  in  class  2  in  order  to  avoid 
duty,  and  that  that  is  a  violation  of  their  understanding  Of  the  contract 
made  in  1867  between  the  wool-growers  and  the  wool  manufacturers. 
What  have  you  to  say  to  that! 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  false;  that  there  is  no  truth  in 
it.  It  is  possible  sometimes  that  people  might  pass  a  few  bales  of  sam- 
ples of  wool  that  they  were  not  used  to  importing,  and  claim  it  ought 
to  be  passed  as  number  2;  but  it  could  not  continue.  I  do  not  think 
the  carpet  manufacturers  as  a  class  have  ever  attempted  any  such 
thing.  Under  the  law  as  it  now  stands  and  under  the  classification  of 
the  wools  it  would  be  impracticable  to  do  it. 

Senator  Shbbman.  I  suppose  the  charge  is  made  not  that  the  car- 
pet manufacturers  do  this,  but  that  the  manufacturers  of  clothing 
buy  these  wools,  called  carpet  wools,  for  manufacturing  clothing.  I 
will  read  a  single  paragraph  of  the  statement  made  by  one  of  these  gen- 
tlemen : 

It  is  ft  weU  known  fact  that  mannfiiotnienare  seeking  all  the  corners  of  the  world 
for  sach  carpet  wools  as  are  improved  with  a  cross  of  merino  or  English  blood  to 
mantifacthre  into  clothing. 
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What  do  you  say  to  that  t  Are  yoa  engaged  in  the  manafactitre  of 
cloth  iu^f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  We  are  enpfaged  in  making  almost  all  kinds  of  woolen 
goods.  Gar^iets  are  merely  one  branch  of  our  business;  probably  one- 
third  of  it. 

Senator  Sherman.  What  do  you  say  to  that? 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  say  this:  That  there  has  always  been  more  or  leas 
carpet  wool  manufactured  into  the  coarser  fabrics  of  woolen  goods  ever 
since  my  time;  and  there  is  no  more  to-day  than  there  always  has  been. 
Duriner'the  past  two  or  three  years  of  the  depressed  condition  of  our 
worsted  industries  luany  manufacturers  of  cheviot  goods  have  attempted 
to  use  carpet  wool  for  the  manufacture  of  cheviot. 

Mr.  Houston.  Merely  a  mixture. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  will  come  to  that  directly.  They  have  attempted  to 
do  it.  For  instance,  it  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  Bagdad  wools,  wools 
grown  in  the  Levant,  75  per  cent,  of  which  are  colored  and  25  per  cent. 
of  which  are  white.  The  Riverside  Mills  I  believe  have  attempted  it. 
I  believe  they  got  a  number  of  these  wools  and  selected  the  finest  por- 
tions out.  They  probably  got  about  60  per  cent,  out  of  the  wools  tbat 
they  could  use  with  the  admixture  and  40  per  cent  that  they  woold 
cast  away.  They  attempted  it,  but  I  think  it  proved  a  failure.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  can  make  a  success  in  trying  to  manufacture  carpet 
wools  into  clothing.  The  characteristics  of  the  wools  are  so  different 
and  the  workings  of  the  wool  are  so  different  that  you  cannot  otje  them 
for  the  same  purposes.  A  carpet  wool  has  a  coarse  fiber.  It  has  not 
the  soft  and  pliable  feeling  that  the  clothing  wool  has.  There  is  anotber 
concern  besides  the  Riverside  Mill  that  has  tried  it.  They  have  all 
made  failures.  They  made  the  goods  up,  but  they  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  a  market.  1  think  that  the  first  time  I  have  known  them  to 
use  carpet  wool  for  purposes  of  that  sort;  but  for  other  manufactares, 
such  Bs  coarse  horse  blankets  and  the  common  blankets  used  by  the 
miners  and  a  great  many  of  the  poor  people,  a  certain  proportion  of  car- 
pet wools  are  used  and  always  have  been  used. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  And  were  used  in  18671 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes,  sir;  for  instance.  East  India  wools  having  a  trace 
of  the  English  blood  are  nsed  exclusively  in  England  for  the  manafact- 
ure  of  blankets.  The  blanket  that  Colonel  McKinley  had,  that  was 
bought  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  had  at  least  two-thirds  carpet  wool 
in  it. 

The  Chairman.  Blankets  bought  for  the  Army  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Blankets  bought  for  the  hospitals,  I  think.  Two-thirds 
of  the  wool  in  that  blanket  was  carpet  wool.  We  submitted  samples 
of  domestic  manufacture  made  of  American  wool,  worth  20  or  :-*0  per 
cent,  more  than  that  blanket  possibly  could  be  worth,  and  they  took  the 
English  blanket,  because  they  saved  the  duty. 

Senator  Sherman.  That  was  made  of  carpet  wool! 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Two-thirds  of  it. 

Senator  Sherman.  Another  inquiry.  I  want  to  bring  you  closely  to 
the  complaint  of  these  people.  They  say  that  the  whole  classification 
made  here  between  the  wool  growers  and  the  woolen  'manufacturers 
is  based  upon  the  idea  that  it  requires  2  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  to 
make  1  pound  of  washed  wool,  and  it  requires  3  pounds  of  unwashed 
wool  to  make  I  of  scoured  wool,  and  3|  to  4  pounds  of  unwashed 
wool  to  make  a  pound  of  cloth. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  That  applies  more  to  broadcloth  than  to  carpets,  doea  it 
not! 
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Senator  Sherman.  Yon  say  yon  represent  all  of  those.  I  want  to 
get  at  the  whole  matter.  These  gentlemen  do  not  complain  so  far  as 
the  wools  are  nsed  in  carpet,  bat  say  the  use  of  the  wools  for  other 
porposes  defeats  the  law,  and  defeats  the  equality  of  the  protection. 
I  wUl  read  from  their  letter : 

In  the  second  and  third  olaases  washed  wools,  shrinking  from  10  to  15  per  oentb  only, 
are  imported  that  now  pay  only  the  dnty  of  nnwashed,  whioh  are  ^o  clean  that 
they  are  practically  scoured. 

They  also  claim  when  a  wool  contains  but  15  per  cent,  it  is  scoured 
wooL 

They  are  so  clean,  that  they  are  manufactured  into  goods  in  many  cases  withont 
Ihrther  washing,  being  worked  by  machinery  in  the  condition  in  whioh  they  are  im- 
ported. This  is  a  great  hurt  to  the  wool-growers,  and  is  one  of  the  abuses  of  the 
present  tariff  law  which  they  want  corrected.  It  is  extremely  important  \o  them  that 
scoured  wool  should  be  deHned  by  some  limitation  as  to  shriliKage,  so  that  wools 
praoticaUy  scoured  shaU  not  be  admitted  at  the  dnty  of  unwashed,  as  now  practiced. 

The  wool-growers  of  the  United  States  suffer  more  firom  the  competition  of  these 
improved  wool^  imported  under  Class  3  as  carpet  wools  than  from  any  other  cause. 
In  CordoTa,  and  other  South  American  provinces,  so-called  carpet  wools  are  being 
improved  by  the  use  of  Merino  blood,  and  in  East  India,  Northern  AJfHca,  and  else- 
where by  the  use  of  English  blood,  and  where  so  improved  by  a  remote  cross  of 
English  or  Merino  blood  are  sought  by  American  manufacturers  for  clothing  -pur- 
posee.  At  the  late  wool  conference  in  Washington  a  prominent  New  England  mann* 
facturer  stated  that  he  could  use  and  was  using  75  per  cent,  of  Salonica  wools  (carpet 
wools,  Class  number  3)  for  manufacturing  in:o  cheap  cheviots.  It  is  estimated  that 
eO  per  cent,  of  the  finer  grades  of  Class  3,  carpet  wools,  are  nsed  for  clothing  purposes. 
We  find  them  being  used  in  a  large  number  of  clothing  mills  here  and  ul  over  th^ 
country.    These  are  the  wools  which  have  a  remote  English  or  Merino  cross. 

That  is  the  complaint  they  make.  What  do  yon  say  to  that  f  By 
bringing  in  these  wools  and  nsing  them  for  making  clothing  they  say 
you  have  substantially  defeated  the  protection  which  they  thought  they 
enjoyed  under  the  law. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  The  true  definition  of  a  scoured  article  is  that  which  is 
clean.  If  wool  is  not  thoroughly  clean  it  can  not  be  used  for  man- 
ufacturing purposes.  We  can  not  dye  it.  The  color  will  not  go  into 
an  article  that  is  not  clean ;  that  is,  as  far  as  the  scouring  process  is 
concerned. 

Senator  Sherman.  Why  should  it  take  more  than  a  pound  of  scoured 
wool  to  make  a  pound  of  cloth  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  For  this  reason  :  Take  a  pound  of  wool  and  make  it 
into  cloth,  such  as  you  are  wearing  today.  It  is  first  spun  into  yarn; 
in  the  process  of  spinning  more  or  less  of  the  substance  flies  away  from 
the  wool ;  then  it  is  woven,  and  there  is  still  more  waste.  After  it  is 
woven  it  goes  to  the  fulling-mill,  which  cleans  the  fiber,  etc.  Then  it 
goes  to  what  we  call  a  gig  or  teasel,  that  teases  the  fibers  and  puts  a 
face  on  the  cloth.  Without  the  teasel  you  could  not  make  a  piece  of 
broadcloth.  It  pulls  the  fibers  out.  My  experience  in  making  woolen 
goods  for  over  twenty  years  is  that  a  pound  of  scoured  wool  will  shrink 
from  27  to  32^  per  cent,  in  cloth.    That  is  my  experience. 

Senator  Sherman.  Scoured  woolf 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Which  is  made  into  finished  cloth :  and  we  will  scour  it 
so  that  not  a  particle  of  dirt  or  animal  matter  shall  remain  in  it 

Senator  Sherman.  Scoured  wool  has  about  how  much  dirt  in  itt 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Scoured  wool  ought  not  to  have  any  dirt  in  it.  It  ought 
all  to  be  taken  out.  The  washed  wool  will  have  all  the  way  from  16  to 
56  per  cent  of  dirt  in  it. 

Senator  Sherman.  After  the  wool  is  scoured  you  say  there  is  still  a 
wastage  of  27  per  cent,  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  In  the  process  of  manufacture. 
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Mr.  flousjTON.  A  wastage  of  fiber, 

Mt.  DoBSON.  Wheu  you  get  it  into  the  ftillingmill  that  wastage 
ooines  Out  and  is  sold  as  flocks,  or  is  taken  into  the  mauare  pile.  Tbe 
teasel  is  a  large  machiue  7  feet  wide  and  circular.  It  is  something  like 
a  heavy  bur.  It  goes  around  and  keeps  palling  but  the  material  every 
time  it  revolves.  With  every  revolution  it  diminishes  so  much  irf  the 
weight  of  the  wool  and  takes  it  away. 

Senator  Shbbman.  Where  does  it  go  t 

Mr.  l>OBBON.  It  either  is  saved  in  the  fulling-mill  or  the  gig.  The  gig 
flocks  is  sold.  It  is  sold  very  largely  around  Philadelphia  to  fill  beds  in 
place  of  feathers.  The  fulling  flocks  is  used  for  stuffing  mattresses,  or 
anything  it  can  be  used  for.    It  can  not  be  used  over  again  for  wooh 

The  Ghaibman.  Not  for  manufacturing  cloth  t 

Mr.  t)oBSON.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Shebman.  To  what  extent  is  carpet  wool  or  any  portioii  of 
it  ased  for  clothing  purposes  or  any  other  purpose  than  carpet  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  should  Judge  fh>m  8  to  10  per  cent,  would  be  the  qawi 

Senator  ^hebman.  About  how  many  pounds  of  wool  in  the  condittoa 
here  described  enters  into  an  average  yard  of  carpet  f 

Mr.  DoBsoN.  It  would  take  2^  pounds  of  the  average  carpet  wool 
washed  to  make  a  pound  of  worsted  yarn. 

Senator  Shebmai^.  You  use  a  good  deal  of  oth^  material  in  carpets. 
Take  the  average  carpet. 

Mr.  DOBSON.  There  are  so  many  varieties.  I  will  take  an  average 
ingrain  carpet     That  weighs  about  21  ounces. 

Senator  Shebman;  You  have  other  material  in  an  ingrain  carpet  f 

Mr.  DoBSONi  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Shebman.  How  much  wool  have  you  in  an  ordinary  carpet  f 

Mr;  DoBSON.  In  an  ordinary  iugrain  carpet  there  are  abetlt  6  onnces 
ef  warp;  It  will  take  1  pound  of  wool  that  is  imported  now  in  the  onii- 
ilarj'  condition  to  make  6  ounces  of  wor6te<l  for  an  ingrain  carpet 

Senator  8hebma.n.  That  would  make  enough  for  a  yard  T 

Mr.  DOBSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Houston.  For  the  warp! 

Mr.  DoBSON.  The  filling  is  made  up  in  some  cases  of  a  little  bit  of 
everything;  anything  to  cheapen  it.  We  have  got  to  hate  at  least  one- 
third  of  pure  wool  to  make  a  decent  carpet  It  will  take  1  ponnd  of 
filling  and  6  ounces  of  worsted,  which  gives  us  22  ounces  and  there  will 
be  a  wastage  of  5  or  G  per  cent  in  working  it  up.  That  makes  a  yard 
Of  carpet  20  to  21  ounces.  To  make  that  yard  of  carpet  it  will  tAke  15 
ounces  of  the  worsted  and  2  pounds  of  wool.  That  iHlows  for  the  adul- 
teranti  I  am  talking  about  wool  of  the  condition  in  which  it  is  imported; 
not  scoured  wool. 

Senator  Sheuman.  Do  you  apply  that  alotie  to  ingrain  carpets) 

Mr.  DoBSON;  Yea,  sir. 

Senator  Shebman.  What  do  you  say  about  the  others ;  (wiU  it  take 
more  or  less  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  It  is  a  different  class  of  wool  that  enters  into  the  work. 
It  is  all  long  wool  that  enters  into  Brussels  carpet.  A  standard  Bras- 
feels  carpet  ought  to  have  20  to  21  ounces  of  worsted.  It  will  take  2^ 
pounds  of  wool  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  imported  to  make  a  pound 
of  worsted.    You  can  make  the  calculation. 

Senator  Shebman.  What  is  the  proportion  of  ingrain  carpets  te  all 
other  carpets  combined  in  this  countr-^f 
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Itr.  Do^SDN.  The  ingrain  carpets  are  the  popalar  carpets,  iftnd  1 
Bboiild  sappoee  there  are  quite  as  many  of  them  made  as  of  aHy  oth^r. 

Senator  BhebmAn.  As  of  all  others  ! 

Mr.  DoBSON.  As  of  all  others,  I  should  judge.  I  should  think  m. 
That  would  be  my  judgment    What  do  you  thiuk,  Mr.  Sloane  f 

Mr.  Bloake.  I  agree  With  you. 

The  Chaibman.  The  largest  demand  is  for  cheap  carpet  t 

Mi^.  DoBSON.  Yes ;  they  are  now  selling  too  cheap,  in  fact. 

Senator  Shebman.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  any  mor6  qu^tibns.  I 
aimply  wanted  to  show  you  the  representations  of  the  wool  men.  they 
olftim  that  by  protection  the  domestic  industry  is  enisouraged,  and  that 
you  by  changiug  your  prices  and  changing  your  markets,  and  by  t^e 
tricks  of  trade,  as  they  call  them,  have  introduced  into  competition  with 
them  eighty  to  one  hundred  million  pounds  of  other  wools  at  2^  cents 
a  pound,  and  they  think  that  is  an  injustice  to  them. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  It  would  be  a  great  injustice  if  it  was  true.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  importation  of  carpet  wools.  Some 
people  have  said  that  at  least  60  per  cent,  of  these  wools  wer^  used  for 
other  purposes  than  carpets.  I  went  over  a  list  of  spinhers  of  worsted 
yarn  for  carpet  purposes  exclusively.  After  1  got  through  with  it  I 
submitted  it  to  Mr.  Houston  and  Mr.  Fairbanks.  We  require  to-uay 
of  the  long  combing  carpet  wools  alone  to  supply  our  industry  over 
50,000,000  pounds.  I  put  Mr.  Houston  down  here  as  producing  5,000 
pounds  of  this  worsted  per  day.  I  submitted  it  to  him.  He  says  they 
are  producing  7,000  pounds  per  day,  so  1  have  uhdfereStimated  his  pro- 
duction nearly  50  per  ceut.  I  put  Mr.  Fairbanks  down  at  5,000,  and 
he  tells  me  the  number  is  6,000  or  7,000.  So  I  say  my  estimates  are 
underestimates  at  least  10  or  15  per  cent.  Of  course  yon  know  there 
ate  seasons  of  dnll  times  when  the  machinery  in  not  running.  There 
is  no  question  but  what  this  qaantity  of  50,000,000  pounds  is  consumed 
annually  for  the  long  worsted  portions  of  the  wool.  We  have  got  to 
have  at  least  20,000,000  to  25,000,000  pounds,  probably  more,  of  shorter 
wool  that  goes  to  make  up  the  filling,  and  does  not  require  the  length  and 
tenacity;  such  wools  as  are  uses  for  Axminster  and  Aubosson  carpets. 
They  dan  not  use  so  long  a  wool  as  we  want  for  the  Brussels  carpets. 
The  combing  wool  is  used  for  the  warp  and  the  flUit^g  wool  is  used  for  the 
web.  So  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  the  consump- 
tion of  carpet  wools  being  any  less  than  75,000,000  to  80,000,000  pounds 
annually.  I  think  I  can  trace  it  and  show  you  where  it  all  goes  and 
where  It  is  used.  Of  course  they  point  to  the  large  increase  of  the 
carpet  wools,  but  they  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  large  increase 
in  machinery  to  make  a  market  for  the  wool. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  machinery  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  An  increase  of  machinery. 

The  Cha](BMAN.  Do  you  use  any  American  wool  in  the  manufacture 
of  carpet  t 

Mr^  DoBSOif.  No,  sir ;  but  we  wish  we  could.  We  could  make  brighter 
colors  if  we  could  nse  American  wool. 

Th6  Ohaiemak.  So  that  you  claim,  from  your  actual  statistics  and 
comparison  of  views,  that  you  use  in  the  manufacture  of  cari)et8  now 
75,000^000  pounds  of  wool  f 

♦    Mr.  DdBSOK.  Prom  76,000,000  to  80,000,000  i)ound8  of  wool,  I  clalnj, 
are  Mntially  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets. 

The  Chairman.  The  importation  of  third-class  carpet  wools  last  yeilr 
was  only  81,000,000  pounds. 

Mr*  XidBSON.  You  must  not  forget  that  there  are  also  our  own  domes- 
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tic  wools.  There  are  the  very  coarse  tag  ends  and  then  there  is  ihe 
very  coarse  Colorado  wool.  They  ase  some  of  that  for  carpet  porpofleB. 
They  have  all  got  to  go  together.  I  suppose  we  nse  of  the  Americaa 
wool  for  the  short  filling  rolls,  mixed  with  East  India  and  other  wools, 
probably  6,000,000  or  7,000,000  pounds. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  find  oat;  how  much  of  the 
American  product  you  use. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Bat  that  is  diminishing  yearly.  It  did  look  a  few  years 
ago  as  if  we  should  have  to-  stop  it.  It  is  impossible  to  get  it.  We 
can't  get  it  because  it  won't  pay  the  growers  to  grow  it  There  is  no 
measure  of  protection  you  can  give  them  that  will  cause  them  to  grow 
carpet  wool. 

The  Ghaibman.  Is  there  any  way  by  which  we  can  disdngnish.  in 
description  or  otherwise,  a  carpet  wool  from  a  clothing  wool,  other  than 
that  in  the  classification  here  now  t    Is  there  any  better  way  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  There  can  be  no  better  way.  That  question  has  been 
passed  upon  by  the  best  wool  judges  in  the  world.  They  have  got  to 
come  down  to  the  first  principle  all  the  time.  It  is  very  rare  we  can  gel 
carpet  wool  that  is  a  pure  white.  There  will  be  a  gray  hair  raiiBiiig 
through  it.  The  characteristics  are  so  distinct  there  can  be  no  possible 
chance  of  making  a  wrong  classification  if  a  person  wants  to  do  his 
duty. 

The  GHAiBiiAN.  What  is  your  view  as  to  the  probability  of  our  being 
able  to  produce  all  our  carpet  wool  here  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  don't  think  it  is  possible  to  do  it,  for  the  reason  that 
these  wools  are  grown  in  semi- barbarous  countries,  many  of  them,  and 
it  woald  require  the  same  amount  of  attention  to  produce  or  attend  a 
herd  or  flock  of  carpet  sheep  as  to  attend  to  a  flock  of  clothing  sheep, 
and  the  clip  of  a  carpet  sheep  will  give  you  probably  3  pounds.  They 
cross  them  with  blood  and  get  the  clips  up  to  7, 8,  and  10  pounds  of  wool 
which  is  of  a  much  superior  quality  and  worth  a  great  deal  more  money. 
Gonseqnently  the  American  farmers,  like  all  other  men  of  business,  go 
into  what  will  pay  them  best.  They  are  not  going  to  prodnoe  a  fleece 
of  carpet  wool  and  get  20  cents  for  it  when  they  can  prodace  a  fleece  of 
a  better  grade  of  wool  and  get  60  or  75  cents  for  it.  That  is  common 
sease.  It  may  be  the  case,  bat  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  see  it,  when 
there  will  be  much  carpet  wool  raised  in  this  country. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Is  there  any  way,  either  by  fixing  adividini^  point 
on  their  value  or  otherwise,  by  which  all  of  the  lower  grades  of  carpet 
wool,  those  which  could  not  be  used  for  blankets  or  for  clothing,  can  be 
put  on  the  free  list  and  the  duty  be  maintained  On  the  higher  gradest 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  don't  know  of  any,  because  the  classification  and  the 
grade  of  the  wools  are  the  same.  The  only  diflerence  in  the  valne  is 
that  one  is  washed  usually  and  the  other  is  unwashed.  That  makes  the 
value  of  the  wool  to  a  very  great  extent.  Of  course  the  grade  of  the 
wool  will  be  the  same  if  washed  as  if  unwashed. 

Senator  Hisgook.  What  you  mean  to  say  is  that  all  this  description 
applies  to  carpet  wool,  but  that  the  only  difierence  there  is  in  it  is  in 
the  care  which  has  been  expended  upon  it  in  washing  and  soonring  it  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Ko ;  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  way,  becanse 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  value  of  the  wool.  There  is  some  wool  where 
the  sheep  have  run  out  and  it  is  really  nothing  but  gimp.  Of  conrse 
that  will  not  apply  to  all  wool.  What  I  meant  in  my  answer  was  this: 
For  instance,  we  are  importing  Mediterranean  Turkey  wools.  They  are 
of  about  the  same  grade  washed  as  they  are  unwashed.  The  quality  of 
the  wool  is  the  same  in  every  case,  only  one  is  deaner  than  Uie  other. 
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r  anderstood  your  qaestion  to  be  whether  there  was  any  difference  in 
valae  between  the  grades  of  carpet  wools  that  come  in ;  in  other  words, 
Is  there  any  grade  of  carpet  wools  that  can  be  distinguished  in  one  class 
and  let  the  others  come  in  another  tilass.     * 

Senator  Hisoogk.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  We  can  get  the  low  East  India  wools,  which  are  simply 
cattle-hair  and  fetch  at  the  Liverpool  auctions  probably  3  cents  per 
pound,  and  all  sach  wools  as  that    Bat  we  do  not  want  that  staff. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  I  mean  the  wools  which  yoa  ase. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  With  the  average  wools  yoa  could  not  do  it.  You  could 
not  do  it  with  the  wools  we  use  and  want  to  use. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Gould  you  put  a  limitation  of  price  that  would 
exclude  the  one  &nd  include  the  other  t 

Mr.  DOBSON.  Yon  have  a  limitation  now  of  12  cents  per  pound  and 
it  leads  to  numerous  difficulties.  If  that  could  be  eliminated  from  our 
statute  books  and  the  law  made  specific  or  an  ad  valorem  rate  includ- 
ing charges,  if  you  please,  I  for  one  would  be  satisfied  to  take  that  view 
of  the  matter.  I  would  be  satisfied  to  take  the  average  duty  that  has 
been  collected  on  all  wools  for  the  last  five  years  since  the  passage  of 
the  last  act,  and  whatever  the  ad  valorem  rate  should  be  let  it  be  ap- 
plied to  all  carpet  wool,  for  this  reason  :  We  are  limited  to  12  cents  a 
pound  at  the  low  rate  of  duty,  and  over  that  it  is  double  the  duty.  It 
is  human  nature  for  us  to  all  try  to  get  the  wool  as  cheap  as  we  can. 
The  English  manufacturers  where  they  get  over  12  cents  a  pound  for 
dnwashed  wools  have  no  competition.  We  can  not  r^ach  it.  If  there 
could  be  any  means  devised  whereby  that  12  cent  line  could  be  stricken 
out  it  would  save  a  great  deal  of  litigation  and  unpleasantness. 

The  Chaibhan.  You  want  an  ad  valorem  rate  on  carpet  wool  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  would  begin  in  1883  and  get  the  quotations  and  the 
average  amount  of  duty  that  was  paid  and  let  that  be  the  ad  valorem 
rate,  if  you  are  going  to  put  a  duty  on  carpet  wools. 

Senator  Hisgook.  You  mean  to  let  the  ad  valorem  rate  govern  in 
fixing  a  specific  ratet 

Mr.  DoBSON.  1  mean  an  ad  valorem  rate,  and  then  we  will  have  ac- 
cess to  all  classes  of  wool. 

The  Chaibhan.  So  much  a  pound  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Whatever  it  might  be.  You  can  make  it  specific,  but 
not  well  unless  it  be  by  the  pound.  When  you  strike  the  very  low  quali- 
ties of  wool  probably  they  would  be  made  to  pay  100  or  150  per  cent, 
duty,  while  the  higher  grades  of  wool  would  only  pay  10  or  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  DoBNAN.  The  average  would  be  the  same. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  But  it  would  not  be  fair.  The  duty  should  be  uniform, 
whatever  it  might  be. 

Senator  Ajlbbigh.  I  find  the  importation  of  carpet  wool  in  1887  was  a 
little  over  85,000,000  pounds,  and  in  1888  it  was  something  over  84,000,- 

000  pounds,  a  falling  off  of  about  1,000,000  pounds  from  1887  to' 1888. 

1  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  made  an  estimate,  which  is 
concurred  in  by  the  other  carpet  manufacturers  present,  that  at  least 
75,000,000  pounds  are  annually  used  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets  by 
American  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Dobson.  We  can  trace  that  directly,  and  then  there  would  be 
quite  a  number  of  people  who  used  carpet  wool,  small  manufacturers, 
that  we  can  not  trace.  I  say  from  75,000,000  to  80,000,000  pounds  an- 
nually. I 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Can  you  gentlemen  make  an  estimate,  or  have 
you  any  data  upon  which  to  \>9^  an  estimate,  of  the  amount  which  ia 
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used  in  the  maDafactureof  blankets,  which  might  be  called  a  leffitimate 
purpose  for  carpet  wool,  because  the  rates  upon  blankets  and  n^^nnels 
were  fixed  by  the  act  of  1867  and  retained  in  the  present  law,  baaed 
upon  the  idea  that  they  were  to  be  made  firom  carpet  wool  t  Have  you 
any  idea  of  the  amount  that  is  used  in  that  wayt 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes;  I  can  give  you  an  approximate  idea.  W|9  make 
all  kinds  of  blankets,  from  the  coarsest  to  the  finest  blankets.  I  was 
going  over  our  books  last  year"  and  found  that  we  used  for  common  ]iorae 
blankets  and  the  very  low  grades  of  blankets  for  which  we  got  25  cents 
per  pound,  to  be  used  very  largely  in  the  West  and  Soutli,  222,000 
IK>unds  of  what  we  call  autumn  Donskoi  wool — ^third-dass  wopL  vf'e 
are  using,  including  our  carpet  wool,  ov^r  40,000  pounds  of  wool  every 
day. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Oan  you  give  me  an  estimate  of  Qie  amoaqt  oaed 
in  the  United  States  for  purposes  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  should  judge  that  at  the  very  outside  i%  would  not  be 
more  than  ttom  7,000,000  to  8,000,000  pounds.  It  Is  used  in  all  cases  in 
small  proportions. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  If  your  estimates  in  both  cases  are  oortect  it 
leaves  but  a  very  small  amount  of  carpet  wools  that  could  possibly  be 
used  for  clothing  purposes  or  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing  other 
than  those  I  have  alluded  to. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  There  is  but  a  very  small  proportion.  It  is  impractical 
to  use  them.  We  can  not  use  them.  You  might  as  well  take  a  fiber  of 
silk  and  a  fiber  of  wool  and  put  them  together.  They  occupy  the  same 
relative  position  as  carpet  wool  and  class  1  and  2  of  wool.  In  inaun- 
factnring  goods  we  have  got  to  have  some  idea  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
wool  that  is  being  used.  You  can  not  take  a  fine  wool  and  a  coarse 
wool  and  mix  them  together,  because  you  lose  all  the  benefit  you  get 
from  the  fine  wool.  You  must  have  fine  wool  to  mix  with  fine  wool  and 
coarse  wool  to  mix  with  coarse  wool. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  So  you  have  reason  to  Wieve  that  the  statement 
that  40  per  cent.,  or  34,000,000  pounds, of  carpet  wool  is  used  in  the  man- 
factnre  of  cloth  is  incorrect! 

Mr.  Dobson.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  so.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  a  particle  of  truth  in  it.  How  could  it  be  t  HerA  are  the  gentlemen 
whose  names  have  been  given.  They  know  where  the  wool  is  uaed. 
They  lire  large  concerns.  They  can  speak  for  themselves.  That  state- 
ment has  simply  beeu  gotten  up  on  account  of  depression  in  the  tnade» 
It  is  the  cry  of  the  wool  dealers.  There  is  a  depression  iu  the  trade,  and 
the  wool  dealers  have  not  a  market  for  wool  because  the  goods  are  oom« 
ing  into  the  country.    They  are  coming  in  to-day. 

The  Ohaibman.  Do  you  mean  manufactured  goods  t 

Mr.  Dobson.  Manufactured  goods  of  low  grades,  such  as  worsted  coat- 
ings Qud  things  of  that  kind.  We  used  to  make  all  we  needed  in  this  coun- 
try prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1883.  Since  that,  everything  has 
changed.  The  market  has  beeu  transferred  from  here  abroad,  and  now 
we  get  the  goods,  instead  of  being  able  to  use  the  wool. 

Senator  Aldbich.  To  come  back  to  the  questions  asked  ia  the  first 
part  of  your  testimony :  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  we  exclude 
from  wool  of  the  third  class  all  which  has  any  trace  of  the  merino  or 
English  blood,  a  very  large  portion  of  the  carpet  wool  would  have  to 
pay  the  higher  rate  of  duty  now  imposed  on  clothing  an^  combing  woolt 

Mr.  Dobson.  By  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  law  two-thirds  of  it 
would. 

Mr.  HoxTSTON.  It  is  a  mere  theoretical  traoot 
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Mr.  DoBSON.  It  is  there  and  they  will  find  it^  ^People  in  baiineas 
like  to  split  straws. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  If  these  words  had  been  inserted  in  the  act  of 
1867,  would  they  have  had  the  same  effect  then  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I'd©  not  know. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  mean  to  ask  if  the  words  now  proposed  to  be 
inserted  in  this  act  under  the  classification  of  the  wools  of  the  third 
class  had  been  inserted  then,  what  would  have  been  the  result! 

Mr.  DoBSON.  I  am  unable  to  answer  a  question  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  1  understood  you  to  say,*  in  your  testimony  befo:^ 
that  these  wools  have  always  had  traces ^of  English  or  merino  blood  ii^ 
them,  since  you  have  had  any  knowledge. of  the  subject! 

Mr.  DOBSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Houston.  The  classification  under  the  law  of  1867  and  the  de- 
cisions that  have  been  rendered  under  it  have  made  a  clear  diecrimina- 
tion  between  all  these  classes  of  wool,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  disturb 
that  would  be  very  unwise  and  lead  to  endless  complication.  I  have 
heard  of  instances  of  wools  being  imported  under  the  third  class  and 
stopped  at  the  appraiser's  office  because  they  contained  wool  w&ich 
belonged  to  the  other  classes — first  and  second.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  litigation  under  such  circumstances.  I  have  imported,  for  in- 
stance, black-faced  wool— third-class  wool — understood  as  such,  and 
known  to  be  such.  I  have  been  notified  by  the  appraisers  in  Boston 
that  there  was  wool  of  the  second  class  in  that  lot ;  but  there  was  no 
fraud  or  corruption  or  anything  of  that  kind  in  the  case.  The  apprais- 
ers stopped  the  wool,  and,  unuer  proper  circumstances,  the  wool  wa^ 
examined,  and  fleeces  were  found  belonging  to  the  third  class  and  others 
belonging  to  the  second  class  in  small  proportion  ;  and  under  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Government  in  such  cases,  where  there  is  no  attempt  to  de- 
fnftud  at  ally  the  high  duty  of  10  cents  has  been  assessed  on  the  second 
class,  while  the  third-class  wool  pays  the  third  class  duty.  Such  casea 
are  rare,  but  at  the  same  time  they  have  been  frequent  enough  to  show 
that  the  classification  of  the  wool  is  insisted  upon  at  the  custom-house^ 
and  it  is  dangerous  for  anybody  to  undertake  to  import  under  the  head 
of  third-class  wool  wool  belonging  to  any  other  class.  I  don't  know  of 
any  man  who  would  dare  to  do  it. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  second  provisioq 
which  we  discussed,  in  regard  to  dirt,  grease,  eto.  t  Would  it  be  p^ac-' 
tically  to  fix  the  duty  on  all  wools  of  the  third  class  at  7^  cents  ins^tead 
of  2^,  and  thus  increase  the  amount  of  American  wools  which  you  woqid 
use  in  your  business  t 

Mr.  DOBSON.  No,  sir:  it  would  not. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  think  it  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  wo^l- 
producers  of  the  Unitod  States  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  No,  sir:  not  at  all. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  The  only  effect  would  be  to  increase  the  revenue  t 

Mr:  DoBSON.  It  would  simply  increase  the  cost  of  carpets  and  increase 
the  revenue  of  the  Government. 

Senator  Shebman.  There  is  one  question  to  which  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  received  an  answer.  The  wool  men  insist  that  the  class  of 
wool  which  only  contains  16  per  cent,  of  dirt  is  really  scoured  wool^ 
that  you  import  that  wool  practically  as  scoured,  although  you  avoid  the 
payment  of  the  duty  imposed  on  carpet  wool  scoured. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  The  wools  which  they  speak  of  are  the  Donskoi  wools. 
Those  wools  are  always  imported  washed  for  this  reason:  They  are  very 
heavfly  loaded  with  dirt  and  grease.    They  have  large  washeriee  for 
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washing  the  wool  ou  the  river  Don,  and  when  the  wool  is  piled  ap  and 
kept  there  from  season  to  season  it  loses  the  whiteness  it  otherwise 
would  have  if  it  was  washed  right  away,  and  becomes  yellow.  To  that 
extent  the  value  of  the  wool  is  depreciated  for  manufacturing  purposes 
or  for  all  the  quite  delicate  shades  of  color  we  wish  to  give.  You  ask 
if  in  some  cases  this  wool  is  taken  and  worked  as  it  is  imported  withoat 
any  further  scouring. 

Senator  Shebhan.  The  point  is  that  it  is  practically  sooored  wool. 

Mr.  DOBSON.  Ic  is  not  scoured  wool. 

Senator  Sherman.  What  is  the  difference ;  define  the  difference  be- 
tweeu  scoured  wool  and  washed  wool. 

Senator  HiSGOCK.  What  is' the  proportion  of  dirt. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  If  scoured  there  would  not  be  more  than  1  or  2  p» 
cent. 

Senator  Hisgook.  How  much  in  washed  wool. 

Mr.  DoBSON.  It  would  run  all  the  way  from  10  to  15  and  30  percent. 
In  the  Donskoi  wool  there  is  what  we  call  the  group  wash.  That  \b 
wool  that  is  washed  on  the  sheep's  back.  The  other  wools  are  washed 
at  the  washeries.  You  stated  it  has  been  claimed  that  many  of  these 
wools  are  taken  and  manufactured  in  the  condition  in  which  they  are 
received.    That  is  a  correct  statement. 

Senator  Shebman.  It  is  correct  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  It  is  correct  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  take  the  Ohio  tub- 
washed  wools.  They  are  just  in  the  relative  position  of  this  wool.  The 
Ohio  tub-washed  wool  is  made  up  by  the  farmers  and  washed  by  tbe 
house- wives.  There  is  about  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  animal  matter  left  in 
the  wool,  and  yet  it  is  supposed  to  be  tub- washed  v^ool.  This  scoured 
Donskoi  wool  is  in  the  same  position  exactly  as  that  wool  is.  They  can 
take  either  the  tub- washed  wool  or  the  Donskoi  wool  and  spin  it  into 
yarn  without  any  further  scouring.  But  when  they  have  got  it  into 
yarn  there  is  so  much  more  to  come  out  of  it.  That  has  to  be  allowed 
for  in  the  manufacture.  It  is  not  profitable  to  take  wool  that  is  full  of 
dirt  or  gum  hud  put  it  on  machinery,  for  the  reason  that  we  can  not  get 
the  production  off  of  the  machinery.  We  lose  in  productive  capacity  at 
least  25  per  cent.  So  that  it  is  policy  for  our  manufacturers  of  woolen 
goods,  I  care  not  what  branch  they  are  in,  to  get  their  material  as  clean 
as  possible. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  You  say  they  do  use  it  without  scouring  itt 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  What  fort 

Mr.  DoBSON.  For  making  yam. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  What  are  the  yams  used  fort 

Mr.  DOBSON.  They  sell  the  yarns  aud  parties  buy  them  and  discount 
the  grease  in  them.    They  are  manufactured  for  sale. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Do  the  yarns  have  to  be  washed  or  scoured  before 
nset 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Always  scoured  to  be  dyed.  They  simply  get  a  larger 
proportion  of  dirt  than  they  otherwise  would. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  The  yam  has  to  go  through  the  process  of  soour- 
ingt 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Shebman.  I  would  like  to  be  informed  what  the  scouring  is. 
What  is  the  process  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  We  get  our  water  warm  and  use  alkali  and  soap,  and 
dean  the  wool  just  the  same  as  the  housewife  cleans  a  shirt.  The 
cleaner  you  get  the  wool  the  better  carpet  yon  can  mf^ke  ftom  It,  and 
tbe  dmrer  and  more  briUiant  we  your  dyes. 
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Senator  Sherman.  It  is  a  more  perfect  wash  t 

Mr.  DOBSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Shebman.  I  did  not  know  but  what  there  was  some  machin- 
ery that  you  manipalated. 

Mr.  DOBSON.  The  washing-machine  is  used.  I  can  remember  the 
time  when  we  did  not  have  any  machinery. 

The  Ghaibman.  One  thing  has  always  troubled  me  a  little  in  looking 
at  these  importations.  Of  the  importations  of  85,000,000  pounds  in 
1887, 63,000,000  pounds,  in  round  numbers,  came  in  at  an  average  of  12 
cents  a  pound  on  the  unit  of  value,  and  therefore,  of  course,  came  in  at  the 
2i  cent  rate  or  less.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  portion  of  that 
63,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  if  you  know,  comes  in  at  a  valuation  of,  say, 
7,  8,  9,  or  10  cents,  or  how  it  is  it  just  happens  to  reach  12  cents  t 

Mr.  DOBSON.  There  is  no  wool  that  will  come  in  under  7  cents  a 
X)onnd,  unless  it  be  what  we  call  the  bed  wool,  that  you  can  buy  for  2  pence 
halfpenny.  That  is  Turkish  wool,  that  is  used  in  beds,  just  as  you  use 
feathers  here,  in  Turkey  and  in  Levante.  It  comes  in  with  millions  of 
fleas  in  it.  You  can  buy  that  for  2  pence  half-penny  a  pound.  It  is 
mixed  with  cotton,  and  yon  can  not  tell  it  from  pure  wool.  Then  you 
get  to  the  very  lowest  East  India  wool,  which  is  not  as  good  even  as 
cow  or  calf's  hair.  It  is  not  as  good  as  that.  That  might  come  in 
under  7  cents  a  ponnd.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible,  under  all  the  cir- 
camstances,  to  get  more  than  6,000,000  or  7,000,000  pounds  of  that  class 
of  wool  at  that  price. 

Senator  Shebman.  You  would  not  advise  it  to  be  encouraged  t 

Mr.  Dobson.  Ko,  sir. 

The  Ghaibmak.  How  much  of  this  63,000,000  pounds  come  in  at  10 
oentst 

Mr.  DoBSON.  At  the  present  time  wools  are  exceptionally  cheap.  I 
have  never  known  carpet  wools  so  low  as  they  are  today,  except  in 
1879  for  a  certain  period.  They  are  very  cheap.  You  can  get,  probably, 
of  those  wools  to-day,  30,000,000  pounds  that  come  in  at  10  cents  a 
pound,  first  cost. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed,  also,  that  of  the  85,000,000  over  20,000,000, 
say  23,000,000,  come  in  at  an  average  valuation  of  18.1  cents  per  pound, 
aqd  they,  of  course,  i>ay  5  cents  duty.  Yon  have  described  a  certain 
kind  of  scoured  wool  coming  in.  Is  that  the  class  of  wool  that  comes 
in  at  this  18oent  valuation  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  That  is  the  class  of  woolt 

The  Ohatbman.  That  comes  in  as  washed  wool  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes,  sir.     . 

The  Ohaibslaic.  Are  the  wools  that  come  in  valued  at  12  cents  a 
pound  and  under  unwashed  or  washed  wools  Y 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Some  are  washed  wools  of  inferior  grade. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  see  if  I  could  account  for  the  difference 
in  valuation ;  why  it  was  that  63,000,000  ponnds  come  in  at  12  cents  or 
lees  and  only  23,000,000  pounds  at  18  cents.  That  higher  valuaticm  rep- 
resents, then,  what  are  known  as  washed  wools  f 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibmax.  The  better  class  of  washed  wools  t 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Yes,  sir ;  such  as  East  India  wool,  Donskoi  wool,  and 
wools  of  similar  character. 

Senator  Shebman.  Are  there  not  some  of  the  third  class  wools  of 
high  valae  equal  to  the  first  and  second  class  Y 

Mr.  DoBSON.  Not  in  a  washed  state. 
72  TAB 
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The  Ghaibman.  Will  you  please  tell  us  what  yoa  think  d  these 
propositions  t 

Mr.  Houston.  I  think  Mr.  Dobson  has  given  the  leaeonB  why  we  ob- 
ject to  the  phraseology: 

Ezolnding  saoh  wools  whioh  are  improved  by  the  introdaotioa  of  merino  or  Bog- 

lish  blood. 

The  classification,  it  seems  to  me,  covers  everything  now  and  covers 
it  very  clearly,  especially  with  all  the  decisions  and  practice  under  it 
lasting  more  than  twenty  years.  As  I  told  you  before  I  rose  to  my  feet, 
the  appraisers,  under  the  operation  of  the  Treasury  Department,  look 
after  wool  of  the  third  class^  and  whenever  they  discover  in  any  wort 
of  the  third  class  wools  of  the  first  or  second  class  they  see  to  it  that 
those  wools  pay  the  additional  duty,  in  case  there  is  no  frand,  collosion, 
or  intention  to  cheat  the  Government. 

Senator  Habbis.  You  mean  by  that  statement  that  if  the  customs 
officer  discovers  that  one- third  of  the  bale  or  package  of  wool  is  of  a 
higher  grade  the  officer  imposes  the  duty  of  the  higher  grade  upon  that 
one-third  and  the  duty  of  the  lower  grade  upon  the  other  two-thirds. 

Mr.  HoXTSTON.  I  so  understand  it.  I  mean  that  if  accidently  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  parties  concerned  there  is  a  amaU  pro- 
portion of  first  or  second  class  wool  found  in  a  lot  of  third-cla^  wool, 
and  all  that  can  be  shown  under  those  circumstances  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  permitted  the  assessing  of  the  high  duty  on  the  pro- 
portion of  first  or  second  class  wool  that  may  be  in  the  package.  Tbe 
appraisers  are  looking  out  for  the  proper  classification  of  these  wools  so 
far  as  I  know,  and  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience.  The  packages 
are  examined  pretty  closely  by  the  appraisers  to  see  that  they  are 
properly  classified.  I  see  no  necessity  for  introducing  this  langoage  in 
this  connection. 

I  now  pass  to  the  next  proposition— 

And  all  wools,  wbioh,  when  imported,  shall  contain  less  than  16  per  oent.  of  the 
wei$rht  thereof  of  dirt,  grease,  or  other  foreign  matter,  shall  be  olassifled  as  scoured  wool 
and  pay  duty  accordingly. 

I  think  that  would  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  confusion,  and  it  would  be 
very  dangerous  to  the  carpet  interests.  It  would  affect  the  carpet  in- 
terests very  seriously.  Donskoi  wool  has  been  known,  commercially, 
for  a  great  many  years.  I  have  had  the  handling  of  Donskoi  wool  for 
thirty  years  or  more;  as  boy  and  man,  I  might  say  covering  a  period 
of  forty  years.  I  know  the  wool  known  commercially  as  washed  Don- 
skoi wool  has  been  imported  into  this  country  for  carpet  purposes  dur- 
ing all  that  time,  and  the  chcCracter  of  the  wool  is  subatantially  the 
same  today  as  it  was  in  tne  beginning.  During  all  that  period  there 
has  heen  no  substantial  change  whatever. 

Senator  OisGOOK.  These  wools  described  as  carpet  wools  are  not  im- 
l)roving  in  character  gradually!  • 

Mr.  Houston.  No;  they  are  not  improving  in  character. 

The  Chaibiean.  Is  that  true  of  the  South  American  carpet  wools 
alsot 

Mr.  Houston.  Tes ;  I  think  the  carpet  wools  have  deteriorated  in- 
stead of  improved.  I  do  not  think  the  Cordova  wool  is  anything  like 
equal  to  what  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Senator  Shebman.  Are  they  not  raising  first  and  second  class  woolf 
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Mr.  Houston.  Very  largely.  The  proportion  of  carpet  wools  in  Soath 
America  is  diminishing. 

Senator  HisoooK.  So  far^as  third-class  wool  is  concerned  at  no  points 
ftom  which  it  is  imported  is  it  improving  in  character  or  quality,  do  you 
sayt 

Mr.  Houston.  That  is  what;  I  mean  to  say.  I  have  noticed  no  change 
in  these  carpet  wools  either  in  quality  or  condition. 

Senator  HnsoooK.  There  has  been  no  improvement  in  the  general 
character  of  the  wool  by  breeding  in  f 

Mr.  Houston.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  tliat  our  imported  carpet  wools 
are  substantially  what  they  have  been  during  all  my  experience. 

On  the  matter  of  washed  wool,  which  it  is  sought  to  make  pay  the 
rate  of  duty  on  scoured  wool,  I  will  say  that  that  wool  is  known  as  washed 
wool.  That  wool  has  been  known,  as  far  as  my  memory  goes  back,  as 
washed  wool,  and  not  scoured  wool.  Scoured  wool  is  a  term  of  commer- 
cial significance  and  so  is  washed  wool.  These  wools  have  been  imported 
daring  this  period  of  years  and  sold  as  washed  wool,  not  scoured  wool. 
The  edSfort  has  been  made  in  hundreds  of  cases,  I  think,  during  the 
present  administration  in  New  York,  to  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  the  Donskoi  wools  were  scoured  wools.  But  I  think  in 
every  case  that  has  come  for  Anal  decision  it  has  been  determined  that 
they  were  not  scoured  wools,  but  were  known  commercially  as  washed 
wools.  I  have  been  before  the  Treasury  Department  twice,  I  think,  to 
testify  just  as  I  am  now  doing,  that  I  do  not  see  any  difference  in  the 
condition  of  these  so-called  washed  wools  or  so  called  scoured  wools 
from  what  it  was  before  the  tariff  act  of  1867  and  during  the  entire 
time  down  to  the  present. 

Fifteen  per  cent,  would  exclude  a  great  amount  of  wool  from  our 
market,  I  think,  if  it  was  imported  in  the  condition  in  which  it  always  has 
been  imported.  It  would  be  very  dangefous  to  import  washed  Donskoi 
wool.  There  have  been  thousands  of  bales  imported  for  carpet  wool 
within  my  recollection,  which  it  wonld  be  dangerous  to  do  if  they  were 
made  to  pay  15  x>er  cent.  As  Mr.  Dobson  says,  the  range  of  shrinkage 
from  these  wools  is  from  10  to  30  per  cent.  Thirty  per  cent,  is  a  great 
extreme,  and  10  per  cent,  is  also  an  extreme  at  the  other  end.  Fifteen 
per  cent,  is  a  fair  average  ol  the  shrinkage.  I  have  imported  thousands 
of  bales  of  Donskoi  wool  and  subjected  them  to  practical  tests,  and  the 
loss  was  about  16  x>6r  cent,  on  some  bales,  14  per  cent,  oo  others,  and 
on  others  as  low  as  13  per  cent.  What  would  we  do  in  importing  that 
wool  with  a  paragraph  like  that  in  the  law  Y  We  would  not  know 
whether  we  would  have  to  pay  5  cents  a  pound  duty  or  7^  cents-^=-50  per 
cent.  more.  That  provision,  it  seems  to  me,  would  exclude  the  entire 
East  India  clips  from  the  American  market,  which  is  a  very  important 
wool. 

Twenty-five  thousand  bales  are  sold  at  Liverpool  every  two  months, 
and  thousands  of  bales  are  sold  for  the  carpet  business  for  this  market. 
I  buy  them  and  my  friends  buy  them.  Those  wools  do  not  shrink  on 
an  average  16  per  cent.  Wools  of  that  character  come  in  and  are  bought 
below  the  12  cent  line,  and  pay  2 J  cents  duty.  Under  this  provision 
a  great  many  of  those  wools  would  be  assessed  at  3  duties,  7^  cents  in- 
stall of  2^,  and  that  would  put  them  out  of  our  reach  for  any  use  we 
could  make  of  them  under  the  present  circumstances  or  any  circum- 
stances I  can  conceive  of.  As  I  said  before,  that  provision  would  make 
carpet  wools  cheap  everywhere  outside  of  the  United  Spates,  and  re- 
duce the  cost  of  carpets  very  much,  and  increase  the  cost  of  carpet 
wools  in  the  United  States,  and  make  the  consumers  of  carpets  pay  a 
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great  doal  more  for  their  carpets ;  or  it  woald  take  away  o«r 
I  actaally  thidk  the  difference  it  would  make  in  the  present  tariff  ou 
carpets  woold  give  the  foreign  carpet  manafocturer  our  market  and  de* 
stroy  our  business. 

Senator  Albbich.  Before  you  leave  that  point  I  want  to  ask  you  a 
question.  If  you  should  buy  of  Mr.  Dobson  lUO,00(^pouiidfl  of  aooued 
wool  to  be  used  in  connection  with  your  business,  would  you  consider, 
if  that  wool  contained  15  per  cent,  of  dirt,  he  had  made  a  good  deliveiy 
under  that  contract  f 

Mr.  Houston.  Certainly  not  If  I  was  to  buy  scoured  wool  of  any 
domestic  manufacturer  or  any  person  engaged  in  the  wool  bnainnss  is 
this  country  I  should  expect  wool  that  was  practically  and  abnolutdy 
clean;  that  is,  wool  that  would  not,  if  scoured,  produce  any  audi 
results.  Perhaps  there  would  be  some  wastage  of  fiber,  iMit  I  meao 
I  would  not  expect  any  more  dirt,  grease,  or  foreign,  matter  from 
the  wool  if  scoured  again.  If  I  was  to  buy  scoured  Douskoi  wool  from 
Mr.  Dobson,  and  he  should  send  it  to  me  in  the  bales  as  we  get  it  bom 
Russia,  I  should  say,  ^<  You  have  not  sent  me  scoured  Donakoi;  yoo 
haie  sent  me  washed  Donskoi."  So  I  say  wool  imported  in  the  eondi- 
tion  in  which  they  have  been  importing  it  from  timeimmemonaliar  the 
use  of  carpet  makers  under  this  provision  would  be  vastly  increased  in 
cost  to  the  manufacturer.  We  should  have  to  make  some  arcaogament 
by  which  every  bale  of  wool  that  was  imxKMrted  came  in  the  nnwashed 
state.  That  would  involve  a  greatly  increased  cost  of  carriage,  to  sa^ 
the  least. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Would  there  be  any  compensation  to  Ameriean 
wool- growers. 

Mr.  Houston.  I  do  not  see  how.  I  bay  annually  about  Q^OM^OM 
pounds  of  wool  for  our  business ;  6,000,000  pounds  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  comes  to  me  in  the  bales.  I  am  solicited  and  offered  paiieels  of 
wool  from  all  the  markets  where  carpet  wools  are  offered  or  quoted. 
Probably  I  have  offered  to  me  double  or  treble  the  amount  of  carpet 
wool  I  buy.  I  think  that  has  been  tlie  ease  during  the  last  twelve 
months.  I  have  no  recollecti(m  of  being  offered  more  than  100  bags  of 
domestic  wooL  We  have  not  been  able  to  buy  any  domestie  wool  that 
was  of  any  use  in  our  business. 

Senator  Shebman.  You  are  speaking  of  carpet  wooL 

Mr.  Houston.  Yes,  sir ;  under  the  presenlf  conditions.  It  does  not 
afford  carpet-makers  all  the  wool  they  need  to  make  their  goods. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Could  it  be  produced  here  profitably  t 

Mr.  Houston.  I  do  not  think  it  could.  I  do  not  answer  from  my  own 
knowledge ;  but  statements  have  been  made  to  me  by  men  whe  knew 
the  business  that  it  would  be  a  very  unprofitable  undertaking  for  any- 
body to  raise  carpet  wool. 

As  to  the  amount  of  third-class  wool  that  is  used  for  other  purposes 
than  carpets,  for  coarse  blankets,  as  it  was  understood  such  wools  were 
to  be  used  for  and  a  low  duty — a  revenue  duty — imposed,  I  take  issue 
with  the  wool  growers  as  to  the  amount  of  wool  that  is  so  used.  I  think 
they  are  laboring  under  wrong  information,  to  say  the  least,  in  regard 
tx>  that.  Mr.  George  W.  Bond,  of  Boston,  who  is  considered  an  author- 
ity in  such  matters,  went  into  an  exhaustive  inquiry  as  to  the  amouotof 
that  wool  he  could  trace  into  car{>et  factories  and  into  earpets.  He 
showed  me  in  detail  the  result  of  his  calculations,  based  on  inquiries  and 
information  he  had  obtained ;  and,  speaking  in  round  numbers,  he  could 
trace  all  wools,  except  8,000,000  pounds,  into  carpets  alone. 

It  is  a  fact,  and  no  one  disputes  it,  that  in  other  branches  of  the  wooleu 
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biMtneM  thiid-dass  wool  has  been  osed  to  cbeapoD  the  manafaetnre, 
UkalS  has  been  done  in  certain  cases,  in  the  case  of  coarse  hosiery  and 
obeviots  and  thiuga  of  that  kindi  You  can  not  stop  that.  Bat  after  all, 
oompared  with  the  American  clip,  what  is  itt  Sappose  it  is  double  Mr, 
Bond's  flgares  of  eight  millions.  Gall  it  sixteen  millions^  That  is  not 
BMMF  than  6  per  oent.  of  the  estimate  of  the  wool  growers'  clip  of  the 
United  States;  and  sixteen  millions,  I  am  satisfied,  very  much  over- 
stolM  tha  quantity  used  for  any  other  purposes  than  carpets  tmd 

I  do  not  think  our  American  wool  growers  are  suffering  at  all  in  eon- 
MQUSBoe  of  the  use  of  third-class  wool  for  other  purposes  than  carpets. 
I  dEi  not  know  of  any  way  they  could  reach  out  and  stop  the  use  of  it 
without  doing  great  injury  to  the  carpet  business. 

▲  single  word  in  regard  to  the  carpet  business.  There  are  more  car* 
pets  made  in  America  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  besides.  There 
ammorB-earpets  used  in  America  than  in  all  of  the  world  besides.  So  it  is 
an  important  matter  to  consumers  of  carpets  in  the  United  States  thai; 
tlHQi  shflNrid  get  them  as  cheaply  as  possible.  The  business  has  been 
built  up  here  and  has  grown  so  that  the  American  market  to  day  has 
efaryttiing  it  needs  in  the  line  of  carpets.  All  the  carpets  that  are 
used  here  and  are  made  here  are  made  fVom  foreign  wool ;  are  made  ft'om 
a  substance  which  is  not  produced,  is  not  in  the  market  to  be  had  here 
•— •  aabatanfce  which  we  have  to  import.  I  think  there  ought  not  to  be 
any  more  limitations  put  around  the  importations  of  those  wodis  than 
exist  at  the  preaent  time.  We  are  hampered  with  that  12  cent  limit. 
It  fixes  a  price  which  we  are  obliged  to  pay  for  low  grades  of  wool.  The 
jtoMigDeir  gets  wool  that  we  could  buy  a  little  above  12  cents  if  it  was 
not  for  that  line.  We  are  confined  to  that.  As  soon  as  we  go  above  that 
Uike  we  have  to  pay  a  hundred  per  cent,  more  duty. 

As  t»  applying  tiie  classification  of  secured  wool,  I  say  that  would  be 
a  very  embarrassing  thing,  and  it  would  work  very  great  injury  to  our 
trade.  I  think  the  wool-growers  will  not  insist  upon  a  provision  which, 
without  benefiting  them  in  any  respect  whatever,  would  work  an  injury 
tavm. 

Shall  I  refer  to  anything  else  in  the  bill  that  I  wish  to  call  atteation 
tot 

The  Ghaibman.  This  is  a  proposition  of*the  wool-growers.  We  have 
not  yet  decided  what  we  'will  da 

Mr.  Houston.  I  see  in  lines  45  and  46  the  following : 

Wools  of  the  third  class  valued  at  10  cents  or  more  per  pound,  6  cents  per  pound. 

That  does  not  contain  the  phraseology  of  the  present  law,  which  is 
very  important  to  us^  *'  excluding  charges  in  said  port."  At  present 
we  can  import  wools  valued  at  12  cents  a  pound  through  the  United 
States,  ^^  excluding  charges  in  said  port." 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  while  to  go  into  that  sub- 
jMt*  This  is  simply  a  plan  presented  to  us  by  the  wool-growers,  who 
want  it  adopted. 

Mr.  Houston.  This  15  percent  limit  will  apply  to  a  very  large  range 
of  what  are  strictly  carpet  wools  and  prohibit  tiieir  importation  as  they 
have  always  heretofore  been  imported. 

May  I  make  use  of  information  which  has  come  to  me,  that  the  com- 
mittee diink  of  increasing  the  duties  on  carpet  wool  f 

The  Chairman.  You  may  speak  of  that* 

Mr.  Houston.  I  think  under  the  circumstances  it  is  unwarranted. 
We  look  upon  the  duty  on  carpet  wool  as  a  purely  revenue  duty,  as 
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mucli  SO  as  Uie  dnty  on  tea  and  cofifee.  It  doas  not  protect  any  inter- 
est. If  you  increase  the  rate  of  duty  on  carpet  wool  you  aimply  in^ 
crease  the  revenue  and  burden  our  industry,  doing  good  to  no  one.  We 
are  willing  to  let  things  remain  as  they  are,  but  we  think  if  we  do  we 
certainly  can  not  be  called  ungenerous,  because  we  are  using  mi  article 
which  we  cannot  get  in  this  country,  and  for  which  we  pay  a  oonBider- 
able  revenue  to  the  Government  for  the  privilege  of  osing  it. 

The  Ghajbman.  I  will  ask  you  a  question  not  directly  on  that  point, 
but  bearing  on  it.  Is  the  carpet  industry  increasing  or  diminialimg  at 
this  moment  in  our  country  ? 

Mr.  Houston.  If  you  had  asked  me  that  question  a  year  ago  I  shoald 
have  said  it  was  increasing.  At  the  present  time  I  do  not  think  it  is 
increrwiug. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  no  large  importations  of  carpets,  are  theiel 

Mr.  Houston.  Not  very  large. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  especially  carpets  such  as  people  fimcy, 
^ suppose  f 

Mr.  Houston.  Yes,  sir ;  carpets  especially  woven  for  rooms ;  rags 
and  things  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  average  since  1883,  Ave  years ;  has  there 
been  a  growth  in  the  cari>et  industry  f 

Mr.  Houston.  Oh,  yea;  very  large. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  does  it  grow  with  the  growth  of  our 
country  f 

Mr.  Houston.  It  grows  with  the  growth  of  our  country. 

The  Chairman.  Does  new  machinery  come  in  T 

Mr.  Houston.  Kew  machinery  comes  in  which  has  more  than  ove^ 
taken  the  consumption,  so  that  now  we  are  paralyzed. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  growth  develop ;  by  the  enlargement 
of  the  different  manufactories  or  by  the  establishment  of  new  onest 

Mr.  Houston.  Both  ways. 

Senator  Sherman.  Have  you  established  a  trust  t 

Mr.  Houston.  No,  sir ;  we  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  or  is  there  not  any  question  of  competllion 
involved  t 

Mr.  Houston.  There  is  exceedingly  great  competition.  We  are  the 
victims  of  home  competition.* 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  apply  to  ingrain  carpets  as  well  as  to 
others  f 

Mr.  Houston.  Yes,  sir ;  to  ingrain  carpets  and  all  carpets  t&at  are 
not  covered  by  patent  monopoly. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  What  carpets  are  covered  by  patents. 

Mr.  Houston.  I  do  not  know  but  one,  and  that  is  the  Moquette  carpet 
That  is  controlled  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  By  a  patent? 

Mr.  Houston.  Yes,  sir;  on  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  Machinery  with  which  they  manufacture  the  carpett 

Mr.  Houston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  those  carpets  manufactured. 

Mr,  Houston.  They  are  manufactured  at  Yonkers;  at  Clinton,  by 
the  Bigelow  Company ;  and  we  manufacture  some. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that  machine  controlled  t 

Mr.  Houston.  The  owner  of  the  patent  receives  a  royalty.  The 
patent  will  soon  expire,  however. 
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CURLED   HAIR. 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  13, 18BB. 
Notes  of  a  hearing  of  Rafus  W.  Powell,  of  Delany  &  Co„  of  Pbila^ 
delphia  and  New  York ;  William  Wilkens,  of  Wilkens  &  Co.,  *»t'  Balti- 
more and  New  York,  and  A.  F.  Brnnier,  of  A.  P.  Brnnier  &  Co,,  of 
Baltimore. 

STATEKEHT  OF  EXTFUS  W.  POWELL. 

GtoDtlemen,  I  represent  the  hoase  of  Delany  &  Co.,  of  Phitadolphia 
and  New  York. 

The  Ghaibman.  State  what  yonr  industry  is. 

Mr.  Powell.  We  are  mannfacturers  of  curled  hair.  Then^  are  pres- 
ent also  Mr.  William'  Wilkens,  of  the  firm  of  William  Wilkeiin  &  Co., 
of  Baltimore  and  New  York,  and  A.  F.  Bruuier,  of  A.  P.  Bnmii'r  & 
Co.,  of  Baltimore.  In  this  matter  I  also  represent  the  honse  at'  George 
B.  Bitchie  &  Co.,  of  New  York;  the  hoase  of  Poraroy  &  GambtOI,  of 
New  York,  and  the  American  Cnried  Hair  Company,  of  Pawtnuket 
and  New  York.'  There  are  no  official  statistics  of  the  t;-ade,  Thora 
are  abont  twenty  one  or  twenty-two  manufacturers  in  theUniteil  States, 
lai^  and  small.  My  house  hires  from  40  to  75  hands  in  oar  ctirieil^ 
hair  business,  according  to  the  season.  1  think  Mr.  Wilkeni^^  hires 
about  600  hands. 

Mr.  Wilkens.  Yes ;  that  is,  in  all  the  departments. 

Mr.  PowEiiL.  William  Wilkens  &  Co.  are  the  largest  hou^e  iu  the 
country. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Where  are  they  located  t 

Mr.  Powell.  They  are  located  in  Baltimore.  ^ 

Mr.  Bbunieb.  We  hire  about  forty-five  hands. 

Mr.  Powell.  There  are  are  about  4,000,000  pounds  of  South  Airier^ 
can  and  Mexican  horse-hair  used  in  the  United  States  every  5 tnr,  uii 
which  there  is  no  duty.  How  much  hog-hair  is  used  in  tbi:  Umted 
States,  Mr.  Bruniert 

Mr.  Bbunieb.  I  estimate  abont  5,000,000  pounds. 

The  Ghaibman.  Five  million  pounds  of  hoghair t 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  used  largely  in  carriages,  in  cheap  bed?^ 
and  chair  cushions. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  about  cow's  hairt 

Mr.  Powell.  I  could  not  tell  you.  The  curled-hair  manufacturers 
have  had  but  two  meetings  in  about  fifteen  years.  We  had  a  tiUf^riij^ 
six  years  ago  to  agree  upon  the  question  of  tare,  and  we  had  a  inuethig 
in  March,  simply  a  friendly  meeting.  There  is  no  association,  and  m> 
tniBt. 

The  Ghaibman.  Is  this  hog's  hair  imported  much  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  No,  sir :  it  is  produced  almost  entirely  in  this  country. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  these  5,000,000  pounds  of  hair  pass  through  your 
establishment  t 

Mr.  Wilkens.  No,  sir ;  it  is  manufactured  for  bedding,  for  mattresses, 
aod  for  wagons,  etc. 

Senator  Hiscook.  State  why  you  call.it  curled  hairt 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  its  name. 
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The  Chairman.  Because  you  curl  it! 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 
"     The  Chaibman.  I  wish  you  would  tell  os  how.you  do  it. 

Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Brunier  will  explain  it. 

Mr.  Beunieb.  I  believe  I  am  about  as  practical  as  any  of  the  mann- 
facturers,  although  considered  one  of  the  smallest  ones.  The  horse^hair 
is  cut  off  of  the  tail  of  the  horse  and  the  mane.  It  is  baled  up — gmj, 
black,  and  wbiie — and  shipped  from  South  America  to  Xe  w  York  or  Bos- 
ton. Then  the  gray,  white,  and  black  hairs  are  selected  separately,  as 
are  the  hard  and  soft,  and  put  into  different  qualities  of  hair.  It  is  then 
cleaned  and  put  through  machinery.  It  is  put  into  a  rope  the  same  as 
a  sash-cord.  It  is  crimped  by  a  twisting-machine.  It  passes  through 
the  spinnei^'s  hands,  the  same  as  you  will  probably  have  observed  the 
rope-spinners,  and  it  is  curled.  Then  it  is  boiled  and  dried  and  opened 
again,  and  it  is  in  a  curled  state.     Hog-hair  is  the  same. 

Senator  Habbis.  You  spoke  of  the  hair  of  the  manes  and  tails  being 
used.    Is  that  the  only  horse-hair  nsed  in  the  business! 

Mr.  Bbunieb.  Ob,  yes;  we  do  not  get  the  hair  off  of  the  hide: 

Senator  Habbis.  What  part  of  the  hog's  hairdo  you  nse^  simply  the 
bristles? 

Mr.  Bbunieb.  The  hair  off  the  back  of  the  hog  is  uaed  for  brushes. 

The  Chaibman.  You  do  not  use  thatf  You  use  the  hair  off  the  side 
of  the  hog? 

Mr.  Bbunieb.  All  the  scrapings.  They  are  laid  aside  in  theslaagh- 
ter- house,  dried,  and  sent  to  the  manufacturers,  and  we  boil  them  and  dry 
them,  mix  them  with  horse-hair  and  cattle-tail  hair,  etc. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  will  read  a  brief  statement  which  I  have  prepared 
hastily  this  morning. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  so. 

Mr.  Powell.  The  undersigned,who  are  manufacturers  of  curled  hair 
in  the  United  States,  desire  to  offer  the  following  reasons  why  coried 
hair  should  not  be  placed  on  the  free  list.  As  part  of  our  ease  we  offer 
a  petition  prepared  at  a  meeting  of  the  trade  held  March  8, 188&  Also 
letters  from  American  Cnrled  H  air  Company,  Pomroy  &  Gam  bell,  George 
B.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  and  extracts,  as  follows,  from  letter  writtea  bg  tba 
largest  hair  broker  in  Euroi>e : 

Aktwkrp,  ApHl%l,  168SL 

A  good  hair-spinner,  making  in  average  his  100  kilos  a  day,  is  paid  h«r»  30  te  32 
francs  a  week. 

AinWERP,  Mag  16,  1888. 
I  believe  every  manafacturer  could  make  a  regnlar  engagement  of  about  5  Ions  a 
month,  and  hope  when  the  duties  will  be  taken  off  a^  Ist  July  you  will  paaa  mo  your 
regular  orders,  which  will  be  executed  according  to  your  satinfactioa* 

It  is  only  the  surplus  of  goods  from  abroad  which  would  be  sent  here 
to  relieve  the  European  market  and  flood  our  own.  We  feel  that  we 
are  justly  entitled  to  that  measure  of  protection  at  your  hands  which  will 
provide  against  the  fluctuations  of  foreign  markets  and  cover  differ- 
ence  between  wages  paid  here  and  in  Europe.  Competition  among  us 
for  years  has  been  great,  and  our  profits  have  been  very  nnsaiisfeetory, 
and  n)any  of  us  would  be  driven  out  of  business  if  the  auty  is  removed. 
Anything  towards  a  reduction  of  competition  here  would  eventually 
make  wages  less  and  goods  higher. 

We  would  also  suggest  that  a  removal  of  the  duty  would  tend  to 
cause  some  disturbance  of  our  commercial  relations  with  Spanish  Amer- 
ican countries. 
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The  papers  sabmitted  are  as  fMlows : 

[Amerieaa  Carl«d  H«lr  Company,  Lewiaolm  Brothen,  74  Beeknuui  straet,] 

Nxw  York,  Sept^m^  11, 1SS8. 
Dkar  Sir:  We  find  onTselvesnoable  tobepreflent  in  Washington  before  the  Senate 
committee  on  Tbnrnday,  and  we  wish  yon  would  represent  ns  on  that  occasion.  Oar 
bnsinesB  connections  on  the  other  side  sbow  us  how  important  it  is  that  a  moderate 
tariff  should  be  placed  on  onrled  hair  in  order  to  enable  us  to  pay  our  present  rate  of 
wages,  and  we  trust  you  will  be  able  to  couTince  the  committee  on  this  point.  Our 
factory  is  not  a  large  one,  as  we  only  employ  about  twenty-five  to  thirty  hands,  and 
from  what  we  know  of  wages  paid  in  Enrope,  we  should  think  that  they  reoeive  Ailly 
twice  as  much  as  is  paid  on  the  Continent. 
Yours  very  truly, 

LEWIBOBK  BBOTBf  B0. 
R.  W.  POWKLL,  Esq.  (care  Delany  &  Co.), 

New  York  and  PMladelpkia. 


(Abnun  S.  Smith  it  Co.,  7,fl^»,10,sDd  11,  BnoUyn  Bridge,  Fraaklbrt  itnel] 

Nbw  York,  September  11,  1S8S. 
Dkar  Sir  :  We  are  informed  that  you  are  about  to  go  to  Washington  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Senate  committee  in  regard  to  the  proposed  change  in  the  tariff  on  curled 
bair.  We  suppose,  of  course,  it  is  in  opposition  to  that  measure,  and  we,  therefore  say 
to  you  that  we  hope  you  may  be  successflil.  As  you  know,  we  are  considerable  im- 
porters of  Mexican  raw  hair,  and  if  the  duty  is  ren.oved  on  it  in  the  manufactured 
state  it  seems  to  nie  that  it  will  so  disturb  the  markets  here  and  in  Mexico  that  the 
raw  hair  will  not  come  here  at  all,  butgo  to  Europe.  We  hope  you  may  succeed  in 
preventing  any  change  in  present  tariffon  the  article. 
Yonrs,  truly. 

Abeam  S.  Smith  A  Co* 
Mr.  H.  W.  PowBLL,  ♦ 

Present, 


[Geo.  B.  Bitohie  ft  Co.,  67  Perry  ttrmt] 

Nbw  York,  September  11,  18SS. 

Drab  Sir  :  Your  faror  of  10th  instant  at  hand.  In  answer  would  say  that  it  will  be 
an  impossibility  for  me  to  ^o  to  Washington  with  you,  as  on  Thursday,  or  Friday  at 
the  latest,  I  expect  the  arnval  of  our  Loudon  partner  with  his  family,  and  it  is  nec- 
essary for  me  to  meet  them  on  arrival  of  steamer. 

Whateyer  you  may  do  or  say  in  Washington  in  reference  to  keeping  a  duty  on 
curled  hair  has  our  iMarty  indorsement,  as  yon  are  well  aware  that  without  protec- 
tion the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  cannot  c  ropete  with  the  manufacturers 
in  Enrope,  where  the  wages  paid  skilled  spinners  are  less  than  half  what  we  pay  here, 
aod  thev  require  more  work  from  them.  To  verify  this  we  inclose  you  two  letters 
fh>m  Belgium,  dated  April  21  and  May  16,  1H88.  The  manufactured  hair  quoted  at 
that  time  could  have  been  laid  down  **  without  duty"  at  less  money  than  it  could  ha^e 
been  manufactured  here  for,  and  the  qnality  of  samples  was  good. 

We  pay  our  spinners  on  an  average  of  $15  per  week, 
lours,  truly, 

Obo.  B.  Bitcbxb. 

BUFUS  W.  PowxLLi  Esq.  (oare  Delany  A  Co.), 

306  Pearl  street. 


(Pmnroy  St  Qunbell.  7  and  8  Mott  ttraetl 

New  York,  September  11,  188S. 
Dbar  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  the  10th  instant  is  before  me  and  contents  noted.    As  I 
have  Just  returned  to  the  city  after  an  absence  of  a  month,  my  business  engagements 
will  prevent  my  being  in  Washington  on  the  13th  instant.   If  yon  could  manage  to  go^ 
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I  know  thai  yon  oonld  preBeDt  our  case  to  the  committee  as  well  as  thongh  we  aB 
went,  and  pat  it  in  its  true  light,  so  that  they  can  not  help  but  see  that  the  proposed 
taking  off  of  the  duty  on  corled  hair  would  uot  only  be  an  injury  to  us  as  mannfart- 
nrersy  bat  more  so  to  our  workmen,  who  now,  as  you  know,  earn  good  wages,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  proposed  removal  of  the  duty  oncnrled  hair  woald  not  benefit  thrm 
in  the  least,  for  as  a  roanafactnrer  of  mattresses  I  would  say  that  were  the  price  of 
hair  mattresses  one-half  what  they  now  are,  which  of  course  is  impossible,  it  would 
still  be  beyond  their  power  and  purse  to  indulge  in  such  a  luxury  even  aboold  ihej 
earn  the  same  wages  as  now ;  and  should  the  duty  of  25  per  cent,  be  removed,  ve 
should,  in  order  to  compete,  bo  compelled  to  reduce  their  wages,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  will  not  be  able  to  attain  the  article  on  which  the  duty  is  removed. 

Begretting  ray  inability  to  go  to  Washington, 
I  am,  yours,  truly, 

W.  8.  Gambxll, 
(Of  Pomroy  Sl  QambelL} 

Mr.  B.  W.  POWBLL,  at^. 


The  carled-hair  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  at  a  meeting  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  on  the  8th  of  March,  188"<,  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  anitable 
document  to  be  presented  lo  Congress,  petitioning  against  the  placing  of  "oorled 
hair  for  beds  or  mattresses"  on  the  free  list. 

The  committee,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  fellow*  man ufaotnssn,  ^desire  to 
present  to  your  honorable  body  the  following  reasons  wl^  the  present  duty  of  SBS  per 
cent,  on  curled  hair  should  be  retained  as  now: 

The  raw  horse  hair  used  in  our  bnsine^s  is  mostly  imported  from  Sou^b  Ameriea, 
which  country  is  the  greatest  source  of  sn  pply  for  these  goods  in  the  world.  Freight! 
from  that  point  to  Europe  are  somewhat  cheaper  than  to  this  market.  The  wages 
paid  by  the  curled-hair  manufacturers  in  Europe  are  less  than  one-half  the  ratea 
given  in  thip  country,  while  the  freights  between  Europe  and  the  United  States  are 
so  low  as  to  enable  the  manufacturers  abroa<l  to  ship  goods  to  this  market  at  lees 
rates  than  we  can  transport  them  a  few  hundred  miles  in  this  country. 

The  prafits  of  onr  business  for  many  years  have  been  exceedingly  close — ^theie  being 
no  combination  or  *' trust"  among  the  manufacturers — and  the  removal  of  the  present 
duty  would  enable  the  En^pean  manufacturers,  who  pay  their  laboring  men  so  mneb 
less  than  we  do,  to  destroy  our  industry,  and  would  result  in  the  closing  up  of  ou 
ftotories  and  throwing  out  of  employment  of  a  large  number  of  men. 

The  ostensible  object  of  the  proposed  tariff  bill  is  to  reduce  the  revenue,  and  we 
would  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  amount  ofduty  reoeiv^  by  the 
Government  last  year  on  the  imports  of  curled  hair  was  only  $30.25. 

Curled  hair  is  used  almost  entirely  by  the  wealthier  classes,  and  the  abolition  of 
the  duty  would  not  therefore  remove  any  burdens  from  the  mass  of  the  people.  It 
would  simply  benefit  the  manufacturers  of  the  article  in  Europe  at  the  expense  of 
those  in  our  own  country. 

The  free  importation  of  curled  hair  from  Europe  would  be  dangerous  to  public 
health.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  raw  hair  gathered  in  Europe  is  of  such  a  charac- 
ter as  to  be  likely  to  cause  disease  if  made  into  curled  hair.  The  Governments  of 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  have  appointed  commissiooerH  to  investigate  the  matter, 
and  their  reports  show  the  ^reat  danger  that  exists  from  this  source.  Any  manufiKt- 
uriug  done  in  this  country  is  amenablo  to  our  laws,  but  what  is  done  abroad  is  not 
subject  to  any  authority  here,  and  can  not  be  x^revented  by  any  menns  now  known  to  as. 

We  feel  that  your  purpose  in  making  laws  is  to  benefit  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
and  at  the  same  time  do  nothing  to  destroy  existing  iodustries;  we  would,  therefore, 
respectfully  but  earnestly  petition  that  the  duty  on  curled  hair  be  allowea  to  remain 
as  It  is  now. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

B.  F.  Webb,  Ck^tirman, 
(Of  Baeder,  Adamson  &  Co.,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston.) 

Louis  Wilkbns, 
(Of  William  Wilkens  &  Co.,  Baltimore  and  NewTork.) 
W.  J.  Gambbll, 
(Of  Pomroy  &  Gambell,  New  York.) 
R.  W.  Powmx,  iSeervtsrjr. 
(Of  Delany  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  and  New  York) 
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Nbw  Tobx,  Jomiary  2,  1888. 
Horae-bair:  Moderately  active  withoat  notable  change  dnring  the  past  month. 
8al«8: 

Ce&ta. 

45  bales  Bio  Grande,  fair  mixed,  at perpoond..         28 

46  balee  Montevideo,  fair  mixed,  at perpt.. 

41  bales  Montevideo,  fair  mixed,  at do 

lO  bales  Bnenos  Ay  res,  ordinary  to  fair  mixed,  at per  pound . .         21^ 

2  bales  Rio  Grande,  fair  mixed,  at do....         22 

14  bales  Bnenos  Ayres,  fair  mixed,  at do....  21| 

4  bales  Montevido,  fair  mixed,  at do....         22| 

35  bags  Mexican,  fair  to  good  mixed,  at perponnd..23to  23^ 

Total,  102  bales  and  35  bags.    Stock  400  bales,  against  568  bales  same  time  last  year. 

in  reviewing  the  market  for  the  year  Just  ended,  we  find  an  increased  consumption 
of  neaiiy  500,000  pounds  foreign  horse  and  cattle  hair,  to  which  may  be  safely  added 
about  250,000  pounds  increased  native  production,  as  having  been  consumed.  This 
would  ordinarily  predicate,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  sunply  and  demand,  hiffher 
▼alues  in  the  raw  and  raannfactured  article,  neither  of  which  occurred,  fluctuauons 
being  only  trifliuff  either  way,  although  demand  was  good  fbr  both. 

Such  an  anomalous  condition  of  a&irs  was  due  partly  to  the  non-agg^ressiveness 
of  the  producing  markets  where  stocks  were  light ;  inopportune  realizations  on  the 
l»art  of  some  larse  holders,  and  disconnected  effortsof  others  to  advance  the  raw  ma- 
terial here,  which  were  resisted  by  the  buyers,  who  in  turn  Mledto  maintain,  throufth 
too  keen  competition,  an  advance  in  curled  hair.  This  would  have  bean  more  easily 
accomplished  had  they  permitted  a  Just  and  moderate  advance  in  the  raw  article,  «£- 
ttmateiy  profitable  to  themselves  and  scarcely  felt  or  resisted  by  the  consuming  pub- 
lic. StocKs  and  supplies  are  small,  prices  low,  and  consumption  larg»,  and  promises 
to  be  larser  prospectively  in  the  face  of  diminishing  supplies  in  Stl  markets,  and 
therefore  Doth  manufactured  and  raw  hair  should  do  well  in  future. 


ImportB  of  hor9e  hair. 


Birer  Plate  and  Bio 
GrMide 

aontli  America  vlaBaTCpe. 

Mezloo^  Oentnl  Amerioa, 
etc 

Biberiaii,  Bnaelan  oiaoee. . . 


Total. 


1887. 


Pottndi. 

2,506,973 
858,000 
831,600 

876,260 


4,162,823 


1886. 


188S. 


Poumdt,  Poumdt. 


2,338.0002,804,964  2,266,068 
221, 100  210, 600  122. 117 
336.800     368,437     826.907 


780,400 


633,675 


1884. 


PoufMb. 


228,883 


3, 685. 700  3, 018, 073  2, 043, 476  8, 120, 437 


1883. 


PoundB. 

2. 


632,0508,866; 


225,340 
826,907 

144,000 


1881 


Poundt. 


,000 
51,000 
196;  000 


4,072,000 


Poumdi,  PoumdM. 

2,881,7063,101.206 
406,820 


172,090 


460,000     640.286     250.426 


19S.514 


3,648,9724,056,066 


COMPARATITB  QUOTATIONS. 


Prfane  iDized .  •  ■ . 

Good  mixed 

Ordinary  mixed 
Siberian  manee 


OenU.      Oentt. 
to24|'25  to2 
2*4 
24 

151     16|il7|      18| 


OenU, 
25to27i 
244      27 
23|      26 

19   22 


Cmtt. 
30  to  83 
27  82 
36  80 
21   25 


Genu. 
31  to  33 
301   g» 
24   26 


OeiUi, 
28  to82i 
27   311 
25|   80 
20   24 


Oenit, 
23|to28 
22#  27  21j 
21   26|- 
16|  20 


F.  Ibsoh, 
General  Broker, 
Nos.  1, 3,  and  5  Old  Slip,  New  York. 


Mr.  Powell.  May  I  make  an  arrangement  with  the  stenographer  to 
secure  a  copy  of  the  notes  of  this  hearing! 

The  Ohaibman.  Certainly.  Ton  may  revise  the  copy  if  you  want  to 
do  so.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  manafaotare  of  horse-hair  f  Is  it  a 
lazary  or  a  necessity  f 

Mr.  Powell.  It  is  a  decided  luxary.  A  good  oorled-hair  bed  costs 
from  $15  to  $30  at  wholesale.    Am  I  right,  Mr.  Branierf 

Mr.  Bbuniek.  About  50  or  60  cents  a  pound. 
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The  Ohaibkan.  Take  an  ordinary  mattress.  Is  that  made  of  ooiled 
hairt 

Mr.  Powell.  A  horsehair  mattress  woald  cost  not  less  than  $12 at 
wholesale. 

The  OHAteiCAJf.  Suppose  it  is  a  40-pound  mattress? 

Mr.  PowBLL.  It  would  cost  not  less  than  $12  at  wholesale,  I  ttSnk. 

The  O^AIBMAN.  If  made  of  horse-hair  t 

Mr.  Powell.  If  made  of  horse-hair  of  the  lowest  grade. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  for  horse-hair  delivered  in  New 
York! 

Mr.  Powell.  The  market  price  now  is  about  20  to  21  cents  fbr  aver- 
age quality.    That  includes  dirt  and  all  the  mixtures. 

The  Ohairman.  The  raw  hair  or  the  curled  hair  t 

Mr.  Powell.  The  raw  hair  as  imported. 

The  Ohairman.  It  is  your  raw  material  t 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ohaibkan.  How  many  pounds  of  curled  hair  do  you.  make  out 
of  a  pound  of  raw  hair  f 

Mr.  Powell.  The  aVerage  loss  for  some  years  on  horse  hair  in  oar 
liMtory  was  about  14^  per  cent.  One  hundred  pounds  of  raw  hair  would 
give  us  85^  pounds  of  manufactured  goods. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  sell  that  hair  for  per  pound  oftar  it  is 
mannfieMtured  f 

Mr.  Powell.  We  divide  that  up  into  thirteen  or  fourteen  qualities. 
I  could  not  tell  you. 

Senator  Harris.  Oan't  you  give  us  an  average  f 

The  Chairman.  Ton  assort  them  f 

Mr.  Powell.  At  the  present  time  the  wholesale  market  price  of  the 
lowest  grade  is  25  cents  and  the  highest  grade  38  cents,  in  rope.  A 
little  hair  of  extra  good  quality  is  sold  at  somewhat  higher  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Per  pound  f 

Mr.  Powell.  Tes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  About  what  proportion  is  of  the  lowest  and  what 
proportion  is  of  the  highest  grade  f^ 

Mr.  Powell.  In  good  lots  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  lowest  and 
40  to  50  of  the  highest. 

Senator  Harris.  That  makes  more  than  100  per  cent.? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  said  from  40  to  50  of  good  hair.'  I  can  not  tell  you 
exactly.  The  ordinary  South  American  hair  will  run  about  one-third 
good  hair  and  two-thirds  poor  hair. 

Mr.  WiLEENS.  That'is  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  manage  to  mix  a  little  hog's  hair  along  wiA 
the  restf 

Mr.  Powell.  When  we  sell  it  as  mixed  hair  we  mix  hog's  hair,  but 
when  we  sell  it  as  pure  we  give  pure  hair.  We  do  our  cheating  hou- 
estly. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  sell  pure  hog's  hair.  What  does  that 
sell  for  per  pound  after  it  is  curled  T 

Mr.  Powell.  The  lowest  grade  is  7  cents  and  the  highest  grade  10 
cents — say  from  7  to  9  cents. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  a  pound  of  hog's  hair  cost  yout 

Mr.  Brunier.  About  4  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  price  fluctuate  T 

Mr.  WiLKENS.  The  price  fluctuates  aud  the  loss  is  enormous. 

Mr.  Powell.  The  loss  in  dirt  is  35  to  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  WiLKENS.  At  least. 
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The  Ohaibman.  What  is  the  import  price  of  horse-hair  that  yoq 
make  ready  for  the  manufactare  of  mattresses ;  that  is  to  say  as  eom* 
X>ared  with  yonr  prices  f 

Mr.  Powell.  There  is  no  manafactured  curled  bair  imported.  The 
25  per  cent,  duty  has  been  prohibitory.  Tiiere  was  duty  paid  last  year 
to  the  amount  of  $38.25,  probably  on  hair  sent  as  an  experiment. 

The  Ghaibman.  The  hair  can  not  come  in  now  at  all  f 

Mr.  Powell.  No,  sir. 

The  Ohaibman.  Yon  manuflEusture  the  whole  consumption  of  the 
oountry  f 

Mr.  Powell.  Practically. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  you  know  what  the  foreign  price  is  t 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir,  I  know  last  May  when  our  price  for  the 
lowest  grade  of  hair  was  26  cents  I  was  offered  hair  from  Belgium  at 
22A  to  23  cents  in  bond,  which  was  of  equal  quality. 

The  Ohaibman.  You  paying  the  duty  f 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir ;  which  made  a  difference  of  3  to  3^  cents 
nnder  our  price  for  corresponding  grades. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Is  that*  the  average  difference  f 

Mr.  Powell.  That  was  simply  a  sample  sent  over  as  an  experiment. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  understand ;  but  is  that  the  average  differeuee 
between  the  foreign  price  and  the  domestic  price  f 

air.  PowEix.  I  can  not  tell  the  average  because  I  bave  no  business 
data  on  which  to  form  an  opinion.  But  this  special  grade  of  hair  is  a 
surplus  in  this  country  and  a  surplus  there.  This  would  be  an  elegant 
market  for  the  Europeans  to  dump  their  surplus  in  when  they  wanted 
to  keep  up  their  home  market. 

The  Ohaibman.  h  the  competition  close  in  this  country  f 

Mr.  Powell.  It  has  been  exceedingly  close  for  many  years.  Foar 
or  five  firms  have  been  driven  out  of  business  in  the  last  two  years. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  How  many  firms  or  people  are  engaged  in  the 
business  t 

Mr.  Powell.  Twenty-one  or  twenty-two,  large  and  small. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Employing  how  many  people  f 

Mr.  Powell.  I  can  not  tell  you.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  jealousy 
in  the  trade  and  I  can  not  get  the  statistics. 

Senator  Habbis.  Can  you  approximate  the  numberf 

Mr.  Powell.  I  can  not  at  this  moment.  I  will  try  to  send  you  the 
figures  if  you  desire  to  have  them. 

Senator  Habbis.  Please  do  so. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  will. 

The  Ohaibman.  There  is  no  combination,  then,  among  youf 

Mr.  Powell.  Absolutely  none. 

The  Ohaibman.  Why  can  you  not  form  a  combination  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Because  we  enjoy  cutting  each  other's  throats  too  well. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  What  is  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  in- 
dustry t 

Mr.  Powell.  1  can  not  tell  you.  Almost  all  of  us  are  also  engaged 
in  other  businesSi  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Can  you  furnish  that  information  f 

Mr.  Powell.  I  will  endeavor  to  send  it  to  you  as  soon  as  I  can,  but 
it  will  be  difficult  I  will  not  promise.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  jealousy 
in  the  trade.  There  is  no  agreement  as  to  what  should  be  done.  I  want 
to-get  out  of  my  connection  with  this  matter. 

^e  Ohaibman.  How  old  is  this  industry  in  our  country  f 

Mr,  Powell  (to  Mr.  Wilkens).  When  did  William  Wilkens  start! 
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Mr.  WiLKENS.  In  1843. 
'  Mr.  Powell.  He  was  not  the  first  man  in  the  basiness. 

Mr.  WiLKENS.  No ;  there  was  a  firm  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  an  industry  well  established  f 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldeigh.  Is  there  a  general  opposition  to  patting  coiled 
hair  on  the  free  listf 

Mr.  Powell.  There  is  a  universal  opposition. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Yon  do  agree  on  one  thiugt 

Mr.  Powell.  We  do  not  want  to  be  driven  out  of  the  basineas.  We 
have  been  in  it  all  oar  lives. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  yoa  think  is  a  fair  protective  duty  for  year 
trade,  giving  you  a  fair  opportnnity  to  compete  with  yoar  rivals  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  taking  into  account  the  differences  iu  wages, 
cost  of  raw  material,  and  your  situation  generally  f 

Mr.  Powell.  That  raises  a  very  delicate  question. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  considering  a  delicate  question. 

Mr.  Powell.  When  1  came  to  Washington  last  May  I  went  to  Hon. 
C.  K.  Breckinridge,  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  stated 
to  him  that  if  it  would  put  his  committee  in  any  better  position  I  would 
commit  my  house  to  the  policy  of  accepting  15  per  cent,  instc^  of  35, 
and  I  would  try  to  bring  the  rest  of  the  tr^^e  around  to  my  view  of  the 
matter.  This  idea  c^eemed  to  impress  Mr.  Breckinridge  favorably,  and 
he  suggested  that  we  get  some  fdend  to  make  a  motion  to  that  effect  in 
the  Democratic  caucus.  Hon.  T.  A.  Merriman  made  the  motion,  bat  it 
was  not  accepted.  My  house  consenced  to  accept  15  per  cent.,  and  I 
brought  a  great  majority  of  the  trade  to  my  way  of  thinking.  Fifteen 
per  cent  is  absolutely  the  least  we  can  get  along  with.  I  thought  it  was 
the  best  policy  for  me  to  take  the  honest  manly  course.  So  I  pat  the 
figure  down  to  the  lowest  point  we  could  get  along  with,  and  said:  ^^Gten- 
tlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  we  must  have  that  and  can 
not  take  any  less.  We  only  want  what  we  must  have."  I  could  not 
follow  the  matter  up,  and  tried  to  get  other  members  of  the  trade  to 
come  to  Washington  to  see  about  it,  but  they  neglected  to  do  so,  and 
for  some  reason  or  other  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  did  not  see  fit 
to  give  us  any  satisfaction ;  why  I  do  not  know.  I  asked  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge why  they  put  it  on  the  free  list,  and  he  said  he  did  not  feel  called 
upon  to  give  his  reasons;  that  he  thought  if  we  were  interfered  with  we 
would  make  our  wants  known. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Was  it  not  on  the  ground  that  hair  is  a  raw  ma^ 
teriai  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  He  gave  me  no  reason  whatever. 

The  Chaieman.  Is  it  a  raw  material  or  a  manufactared  material  t 

Mr.  Powell.  Curled  hair  is  a  manufactured  article. 

The  Chairman.  You  put  labor  on  it? 

Mr.  Powell.  Certainly;  we  put  a  large  amount  of  labor  on  it.  There 
is  a  disagreement  in  the  trade  with  reference  to  this  tariff  matter.  My 
house  and  a  number  of  others  are  willing  to  accept  15  per  cent,  duty 
as  being  the  least  we  can  get  along  with.  Other  houses  in  the  trade 
think  we  ought  to  have  at  least  25  per  cent.  If  the  matter  was  left  to 
me  1  should  say,  "  Gentlemen,  we  want  15  per  cent.and  we  must  have  15 
per  cent,  for  our  protection.  We  only  ask  what  we  ought  to  have,'*  We 
do  not  see  why  they  did  not  give  it  to  us. 

The  Chaibman.  You  think  15  per  cent,  will  enable  you  to  sucoessfnllj 
compete  with  your  foreign  competitors  f 
UVf  Powell.  Yes ;  I  think  it  will.    It  will  just  give  us  the  difference 
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in  labor  and  protect  ns  somewhat  against  tl)e  flactoations  of  foreign 
markets,  which  are  always  a  disturbing  element.  The  busiuess  can  be 
done  mach  better  for  everybody,  if  there  is  a  steady  moderate  profit, 
rather  than  a  flactuatiug  market,  where  we  make  too  much  money  one 
year  and  Ipse  it  all  the  next  year. 

Senator  Hisgock.  How  much  American  hog  hair  do  you  say  is  used 
in  the  country! 

Mr.  Bbunieb.  I  presume  about  5,000,000  pounds. 

Senator  Hisgock.  What  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  costs  yout 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  Do  you  mean  the  cost  of  manufactare  f 

Senator  Hisgogk.  The  raw  hair. 

Mr.  WiLKiNS.  The  present  price  is  a  little  over  4  cents;  about  4 
cents  for  winter  hair. 

Mr.  Bbunieb.  The  summer  hair  is  very  short  The  hogs  get  new 
hair  in  summer,  which  is  cheaper  than  the  winter  crop.  The  winter 
crop  is  of  better  quality.    The  hair  brings  about  4  cents  in  a  raw  state. 

Senator  Hisgock.  Would  that  hog's  hair  product  be  absolutely  lost 
if  the  curled-hair  industry  should  be  extinguished  in  this  country  f 

Mr.  WiLKBNS.  It  would  not  be  gathered  so  much.  They  would  have 
to  throw  part  of  it  away. 

Mr.  Pow:bll.  I  think  some  of  the  hog's  hair  would  be  exported  to 
Europe. 

Mr.  WiLKENS.  Some  would  be,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  the  packers 
would  realize  much  less. 

Mr.  Powell.  Ton  are  touching  a  great  many  industries,  gentlemen, 
more  than  yon  think  for  when  you  interfere  with  curled  hair. 

Senator  Hisgock.  Do  you  think  hog's  hair  would  be  exported  from 
ibis  country  to  Europe  and  manufactured  there  and  returned  here  to 
any  extent  f 

Mr.  WiLKEMS.  Tes :  that  could  be  the  case,  and  the  labor  which  is 
now  being  done  in  Baltimore  and  other  cities,  tne  spinning  and  curling 
of  the  hair,  would  be  done  in  Europe. 

Senator  Hisgock.  Don't  you  think  there  is  hog's  hair  enough  in 
South  America  and  the  Spanish  American  provinces  and  Europe  to  sup- 
ply the  European  manufacturers  without  their  collecting  it  here  t 

Mr.  Powell.  Do  you  refer  to  hog's  hair  1  ' 

Senator  Hisgock.  Yes. 

Mr.  PovTELL.  There  is  not  much  produced  in  Europe.  But  there  is 
more  mixing  there  than  there  is  here.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
pore  hair  in  Europe. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Where  do  they  get  their  hog's  hair  from  f 

Mr.  Powell.  The  hog's  hair  goes  to  Europemostly  from  thisconntry. 

The  Ohaibman.  It  is  exported  from  heret 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hisgock.  What  other  hairs  are  produced  in  the  United 
States  that  you  use,  and  give  the  quantities  as  near  as  yon  can. 

Mr.  Powell.  Horse  hair  and  cattle  hair. 

Senator  Hisgock.  How  much  horse  hair  f 

Mr.  Powell.  Well,  horsehair  is  a  waste  produce  in  South  America. 
They  have  immense  droves  of  wild  horses,  which  are  driven  together 
onoe  in  so  often,  and  the  tails  and  mains  are  cnt  off.  For  purposes  of 
zevenue  in  this  country  that  is  not  done. 

Senator  Hisgock.  Is  it  much  of  a  product  heref 

Mr.  Bbunieb.  No  ;  only  from  dead  horses. 

Mr.  Powell.  It  is  small  compared  to  South  America. 

Senator  Hisgock.  How  much  of  it  is  there  here  t 
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Mr.  Powell.  I  can  not  give  you  the  statistics  of  this  country. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  Do  you  know  how  mach  American  horse-hair  is 
weortht 

Mr.  Powell.  Abont  the  same  price  as  Spanish- Amenoan  horse-hair. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Is  there  any  other  hair  prodactt 

Mr.  Powell.  Cattle-tails. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  What  is  the  American  product  t 

Mr.  Powell.  I  can  not  tell  yon. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Ck)nld  yon  give  any  idea  f 

Mr.  WILKE5S.  Several  million  cattle-tails  every  year. 

Mr.  Powell.  How  many  cattle  are  slaughtered  in  the  United  Stales 
every  year  t 

Mr.  WiLKENS.  Probably  five  or  six  millions. 

Mr.  Powell.  Seven  or  eight  cattle  will  produce  a  pound  of  dean 
hairf 

Mr.  WiLKBHS.  That  is  about  it. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  What  yon  say  is,  that  so  far  as  cattle-hair  and 
horse-hair  are  concerned  they  would  be  absolutely  waste  products  here, 
except  so  fiir  as  they  were  exported  to  Europe  and  mann&ctured  there 
and  returned  here,  if  put  upon  the  free  list  f 

Mr.  PovTSLL.  No :  I  do  not  make  such  a  strong  statement  as  thai.  I 
do  not  think  you  could  absolutely  destroy  any  industry.  I  think  cattle- 
hair  would  be  manufactured  in  the  West  and  to  some  extent  on  the 
sea  board.  But  somebody  has  got  to  bear  the  loss.  Things  always 
adinst  themselves.    The  labor  might  be  paid  less. 

The  Chairman.  The  man  haviug  horse-hair  to  sell  would  have  to 
take  1  cent  a  pound,  instead  of  2  cents  or  4  cents. 

Mr.  Powell.  There  would  be  some  difference.  I  do  not  want  to  make 
my  statements  too  strong.    I  want  to  be  moderate. 

Senator  Albbigh.  It  would  be  a  question  whether  he  oonld  get 
enough  for  the  hair  to  pay  for  gathering  it  rather  than  throw  it  away. 

Mr.  Powell.  Some  hog's  hair  would  be  thrown  away  that  now  is 
gathered.  There  would  be  a  loss.  I  don't  want  to  make  a  violent  stale- 
ment. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  What  are  the  importations  of  hair  t 

Mr.  Powell.  I  have  already  submitted  a  statement  showing  therm. 

Senator  Habbis.  You  can  not  answer,  I  believe,  as  to  tbe  nnmber  of 
labco^ers  engaged  in  the  production  of  curled  hair  in  this  coantryf 

Mr.  Powell.  I  can  not.  My  house  is  not  a  large  one.  We  ^employ 
firom  40  to  75  hands.  Mr.  Wilkens's  house  is  the  lai^st  one.  fie  ea^ 
ploys  about  600. 

B(Bnator  Habbis.  Tour  knowledge  of  the  business  will  not  enable  you 
to  give  an  approximate  statement  of  the  number  of  people  employed  t 

Mr.  Powell.  Not  at  this  time.    I  will  try  to  fumi^  that. 

Senator  Habbis.  W  hat  proportion  of  the  cost  of  production  of  cnried 
hair  in  this  coutitry  is  labor  cost,  and  what  proportion  is  material  f 

Mr.  Powell.  I  would  say,  on  a  hasty  guess,  30  per  cent,  to  40  per 
cent,  labor,  and  60  per  cent,  material,  taking  curled  hair  ri^fht  thioogh. 

Mr.  WiLKENS.  That  is  about  it. 

Senator  Habbis.  After  you  have  the  raw  material  you  think  the  labor 
prodadng  the  curled  hair  amounts  to  40  per  cent  of  the  actual  cost  of 
the  production  of  the  curled  hair  f 

Mr.  PovTELL.  Yes,  sir.  With  the  labor  I  include  the  carting  and 
handling  of  the  goods. 

The  Chaibmak.  Baling  them  for  sale.  I  suppose  you  put  them  in 
bales. 
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Mr.  Powell.  I  refer  to  all  the  inoidental  labor. 

S<»iiator  Harris.  Yoar  busiuess  is  confined  to  the  manufactare  of  the 
carled  hair,  not  to  the  manufacture  of  mattresses  and  beddiog  f 

Mr.  Powell.  We  are  simply  curled-hair  manofactnrers.  I  also  repre- 
sent the  glue  industry,  but  in  this  case  1  am  simply  a  curled-hair  manu- 
facturer. 

Senator  Harris.  In  that  industry  the  raw  hair  is  the  raw  material  t 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  In  mattress  manufacturing  your  curled  hair  is  the 
raw  material  f 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  Is  there  any  way  to  fix  a  specific  duty  on  curled 
hairf 

Mr.  Powell*  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hisoock.  I  wish  you  would  state  what,  in  your  judgment, 
would  be  a  fair  specific  duty  on  curled  hair. 

Mr.  Powell.  Let  me  think  a  moment.  You  will  understand  I  sim- 
ply make  a  personal  statement  on  the  point.  The  trade  has  not  been 
consulted.  I  should  think  a  fair  specific  duty  ou  hair  manufactured 
from  horses  and  cattle  entirely,  without  admixture  of  hog's  hair,  would 
be  4  cents  a  pound ;  but  that  would  not  do,  because  if  yon  put  a  lower 
duty  on  hair  with  hog's  hair  in  it,  they  would  put  in  1  percent,  of  hog^s 
bair  and  bring  it  in  on  another  rate. 

Senator  Hiscocs:.  What  duty  would  you  say  on  hog  hair  f 

Mr.  Powell.  One  and  one-half  cents.  It  would  be  fairer  to  say  the 
duty  should  be  1^  cents  a  pound  on  hair  entirely  composed  of  hog's 
hair,  and  4  cents  on  hair  having  any  admixture  of  horse  or  cattle  hair; 
because  the  competitions  iu  our  business  and  the  fine  points  of  cheating 
are  immense. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Your  idea  is  that  4  cents  a  pound  on  cattle  or  horse 
hair  would  be  right  t 

Mr.  Powell.  And  on  hair  mixed  with  hog's  hairt 

Senator  Hisoock.  And  1^  cents  a  pound  on  clear  hog's  hairf 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hisoock.  I  wish  you  would  think  the  matter  over  carefully, 
and  write  to  us  after  consulting  with  the  trade. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  will  do  so. 


GLUE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  13, 1888. 

Hotel  of  a  hearing  of  BUFITS  W.  POWELL,  of  Delany  &  Co.,  of  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York ;  WILLIAM  H.  BBOWN,  of  Peahody,  Kaii.,  and 
THOMAS  J.  STEPHENS,  jr.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  a  committee  appointed  at 
a  meeting  of  the  United  States  Olne  Mann&ctoreni'  Association  (held  on 
the  12th  instant)  to  appear  Wore  the  Finanoe  Conunittee  on  behalf  of  the 
association. 

8TATEMEHT  OF  RUPUS  W.  POWELL. 

We  wish  to  ask  what  yon  intend  doing  about  glue.    The  Ways  and 

Means  Committee  of  the  Souse  has  passed  upon  that  article  and  given 

us  the  old  rate  of  duty.    We  would  like  to  know  whether  you  have 

{[Iviaa  the  subject  any  consideis^tioQi  and  if  so,  wbftt  yoo  propose  to  dOi 

73  TAB 
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The  Chaibman.  We  have  given  it  great  consideration. 

Mr.  Powell.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have  given  ns  tibe 
old  rate  of  duty  on  glue. 

The  Chaibman.  They  did  not  change  itf 

Mr.  Powell.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  satisfactory  to  youf 

Mr.  Powell.  We  really  ought  to  have  25  per  cent.,  but  we  do  not 
think  it  is  wise  to  ask  for  it. 

Senator  Habbis.  What  are  the  present  rates  on  glnef 

Senator  Aldbich.  Twenty,  26,  and  30  per  cent 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  now  speaking  of  fish-glne,  or  what  kind  of 
gluef 

Mr.  Powell.  Ordinary  glue. 

Senator  HiscooK.  Do  you  want  the  rates  left  where  they  are? 

Mr.  Powell.  We  think  we  had  better  be  satisfied.  Some  of  the 
trade  think  we  ought  to  have  more.  We  really  ought  to  have  25  per 
cent,  on  glue;  but  on  the  whole  we  think  we  had  better  not  ask  for  it. 

The  Chaibman.  What  would  you  think  of  a  uniform  rate? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  would  not  like  to  answer  for  the  gelatine  mano&ct- 
urers.  I  have  no  right  to  do  so.  More  labor  enters  into  gelatine  in 
preparation  than  in  glue. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  there  anybody  here  representing  the  gelatine 
manufacturers  f 

Mr.  Powell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Habbis.  What  is  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  production  of  ordi- 
nary glue  f 

Mr.  Powell.  At  a  meeting  of  the  trade  held  in  May  it  was  estimated 
at  40  to  50  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  mean  in  the  particular  stage  of  the  process 
that  you  represent  f 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  do  not  mean  to  include  the  labor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  other  forms  T 

Mr.  Powell.  No,  sir.  If  you  include  the  labor  on  the  raw  stock  and 
everything  of  that  kind,  it  is  pretty  much  all  labor.  That  would  bring 
it  up  to  80  per  cent. 

The  Chaibman.  The  raw  material  is  not  of  any  value  T 

Mr.  Powell.  Only  in  its  use  for  glue.  I  make  this  strong  point: 
Glue  is  made  absolutely  and  entirely  from  waste  material  which  ought 
to  be  fully  utilized  at  home. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  created  out  of  nothing,  as  it  weret 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Habbis.  What  is  that  waste  material  t 

Mr.  Powell.  Bones,  ear  pieces,  feet,  shanks,  sinews,  pizzles,  trim* 
mings,  hides,  fleshing  and  skivings,  bone  liquor,  etc. 

Senator  Habbis.  Of  what  animals  f 

Mr.  Powell.  Oxen,  sheep,  calves,  goats,  and,  to  a  very  small  extent^ 
horses. 

Senator  Habbis.  Does  not  the  hog  figure  in  that  category  f 

Mr.  Powell.  Very  largely. 

Senator  Habbis.  You  ought  not  to  omit  him. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  happened  to  overlook  him. 

Senator  Hibgogk.  What  is  the  value  of  the  raw  material,  the  waste 
products  1 

Mr.  Powell.  The  production  of  glue  in  this  country,  according  to 
an  estimate  I  made  in  preparing  the  glue  makers'-  ]^eti;i<tns,  ia  atout 
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37,000,000  poands,  of  whicb  perhaps  about  12,000,000  pounds  was  made 
from  bone,  foot  and  pig  liqaor,  and  bone  and  pig  stock.  The  rest  is 
made  from  hide  stock.  Perhaps  eqaal  to  1,000,000  poands  glae  was 
made  last  year  from  far  cutters'  waste,  which  is  partly  imported  and 
partly  produced  at  home.  The  foregoing  figures  are  the  result  of  an 
extensive  correspondence  with  the  glue  makers  last  winter  and  spring. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  all  made  from  cuttings  and  clippings  and  wastes 
of  various  kinds  f 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hiscook.  What  is  the  value  of  the  raw  stock  per  pound  f 

Mr.  Powell.  From  half  a  cent  a  pound  to  4  cents  a  pound.  It  takes 
from  :2}  to  4  pounds  dry  stock  to  make  a  pound  of  glue. 

Senator  Hiscook.  What  is  the  averagett 

Mr.  Powell.  I  could  not  tell  you  without  first  going  through  a  long 
and  troublesome  correspondence.  Our  industry  is  a  very  diverse  one, 
as  glue  is  made  from  many  different  kinds  of  stock  and  each  factory 
has  in  some  respects  its  own  way  of  working.  The  Glue  Association 
is  simply  a  friendly  one.  There  are  no  general  statistics  except  such 
as  I  have  prepared,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  trust  or  combination. 
The  constitution  of  the  association  contains  a  clause  to  the  effect  that 
there  shall  be  no  attempt  at  any  combination.  I  particularly  desire  to 
call  your  attention  to  article  2  and  article  13  of  the  constitution,  which 
is  herewith  submitted. 

CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  GLUE  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Art.  1.  This  association  shall  be  caUed  "The  Glue  Manufactarers'  Associatioa  of 
the  United  States."  It  shall  cousist  of  all  mannfactarera  of  glae  in  the  United  States 
who  shall  subscribe  to  this  constitution  and  comply  with  its  provisions. 

Art.  2.  Thi9  atsooiatian  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  common  interests  of 
its  members f  and  to  aid  in  producing  a  more  enlarged  and  friendly  intercourse  hettoeen  them. 

Art.  3.  The  officers  shall  be  a  president,  two  vice-presidents,  a  secretary  (who  shall 
also  act  as  treasurer),  and  an  executive  committee. 

Art.  4.  The  president  shall  preside  at  all  meetings,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  ez-^ 
ercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  association,  and  for 
this  purpose  shall  be  ex-officio  member  of  all  committees. 

Art.  5.  The  vice-presidents,  in  the  order  of  their  election,  shall  in  the  absence  of 
the  president  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  association,  and  perform  such  other  duties 
as  may  be  laid  upon  them  by  the  inability  of  the  president  to  act. 

Art.  6.  The  secretary  (who  shall  also  act  as  treasurer)  shall  perform  such  duties  as 
usually  belong  to  his  respective  offices,  and  also  such  as  the  president  or  executive 
committee  may  direct. 

Art.  7.  The  ezeculi  ve  committee  shall  consist  of  five  members,  besides  the  president, 
vice-presidents,  and  secretary,  who  shall  be  members  ex  officio.  They  shall  have  the 
power  to  call  meetings  of  the  association  when  and  where  in  their  Judgment  it  may 
be  best,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  do  so  upon  the  request  of  any  ten  members.  They 
shall  examine  into  the  qualifications  for  membership  of  those  desiring  to  join,  and  re- 
ject such  as  in  their  judgment  should  not  properly  be  classed  as  glue  manufacturers, 
and  shall  also  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  laid  upon  them  by  the  associa- 
tion. 

Art.  8.  The  president,  vice-presidents,  secretary,  and  executive  committee  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot  at  the  annual  meeting,  which  snail  be  held  in  September  of  each 
year,  at  such  place  and  on  such  day  as  the  executive  committee  may  direct. 

Art.  9.  Each  member  shall  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  $5. 

Art.  10.  In  all  meetings  of  this  association  each  member — whether  a  firm,  oor- 
Iioration,  or  individual — shall  be  entitled  to  but  one  vote. 

Art.  li.  At  any  meeting  one-third  of  the  members  in  good  standing  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  but  a  smaller  number  shall  have  the  power 
to  adjourn  to  any  future  time,  which  shall  be  stated,  and  doe  notice  thereof  sent  to 
the  different  members. 

Art.  12.  The  association  shall  have  power  to  appoint  committees  to  consider  such 
matters  as  shall  be  for  the  interest  or  welfare  of  tlie  trade,  and  such  committees  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  president  and  confirmed  by  a  vote  of  the  members. 
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Abt.  18.  There  Amll  he  ne  atien^t  on  the  part  a/  ihu  aeeociatim  to  form,  amg  eambiiHa^en^ 
on  price*  of  glue  or  glue  $tock. 

Art.  14,  Any  infonnation  which  may  be  given  to  the  officers  of  this  association  for 
statistical  parposes  or  for  the  general  wel&re  of  the  trade  shall  on  request  he  oeii- 
sidered  stnctly  confidential,  and  any  revelation  of  the  same  shall  deprive  tiie  offend- 
ing puty  of  his  o0)ce  and  his  membership  in  the  association. 

Abt.  15.  At  all  meetings  the  proceedings  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  general 
practice  of  well-regnlat^  deliberative  assemblies. 

Abt.  16.  This  c9nstitntion  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  annual  meeting  by 


called  bv  the  executive  committee ;  provided,  that  thirty  days'  notice  of  the  sah- 
stance  of  the  proposed  amendments  shall  have  been  sent  to  the  members. 
Adopted  at  meeting  held  at  Astor  Honse,  November  19,  1885. 

Senator  Hisgook.  The  raw  material  in  glae  that  you  make,  as  ia 
carled  hair,  is  really  a  waste  agricultural  product  t 

Mr.  Powell.  Would  you  include  animal  products  under  the  head  of 
agricultural  products  f 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Yes ;  domestic  animals. 

Mr.  Powell.  Then  it  is. 

Senator  HnsGOOK.  Whatever  is  used  by  you  for  the  raw  material  in 
glue  would  practically,  unless  utilized,  be  waste  agricultural  prod  act! 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I  suppose  it  could  not 
be  exported  t 

Mr.  Powell.  To  some  extent  it  could. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Very  much  t  ' 

M^.  Powell.  I  can  not  tell  you  bow  the  trade  might  adjust  itself  to 
different  conditions.  Trade  and  commerce  always  do  adjust  themselves 
in  some  way ;  but  we  have  such  a  moderate  duty  we  feel  we  ought  not 
to  be  wiped  out  or  injured. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  What  I  am  after  is  to  see  how  much  the  agricnl^ 
urlst  is  interested  in  maintaining  the  duty  on  glue. 

Mr.  Powell.  The  farmer  would  get  a  little  less  for  his  cattle;  not 
much,  but  a  little. 

Senator  Harris.  Is  the  present  duty  prohibitory  t 

Mr.  Powell.  IS^Oj  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  case  where  the  duty  is  added  to  the  price f 

Mr.  Powell.  I  have  been  told  confidentially,  but  am  not  now  at 
liberty  to  give  you  the  names,  that  English  glue  is  sold  for  export  to 
the  United  States  at  a  large  reduction  over  the  prices  at  home.  One  of 
our  members  stated  positively  in  the  meeting  that  when  he  was  in 
France  last  winter  he  was  offered  French  glue  for  export  to  the  United 
States  at  20  per  cent.  less  than  they  were  selling  it  at  home. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  just  the  duty  1 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes ;  they  want  to  preserve  our  market  for  their  sur- 
plus goods. 

Senator  Harris.  The  facts  you  now  state  are  secondhand,  if  I  un- 
derstand yon  t 

Mr.  Powell.  They  are. 

Senator  Harris.  You  do  not  undertake  to  vouch  for  their  truth  t 

Mr.  Powell.  Not  absolutely.  They  came  from  reputable  sources.  I 
was  not  in  Europe  myself.  My  authority  is  King  Upton,  of  Peabodj, 
Mass.,  as  regards  the  French  glue. 

Senator  Hisgock.  What  proportion  of  the  glue  consumed  in  this 
country  is  made  here  1 

Mr.  Powell.  About  one-eighth  is  imported. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  seveu-eighths  p-re  wauuf^^otured  here? 

Mr»  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senfttor  BiscooK.  Is  there  raw  material  enongh  here  to  provide  for 
the  fall  coD^amption  of  glae? 

Mr.  Powell.  Nearly  enoagh.  We  import  8(Hne  stoek  from  abroad. 
Tbe  tendency  for  the  last  ten  years  in  our  trade  and  in  all  trades  has 
been  toward  the  gradual  utilization  of  waste  material.  That  tendency 
has  prevailed  with  us.  It  was  figured  when  we  met  in  Washington  last 
May  that  there  are  about  6,000,000  pounds  of  bone  and  bone-liquor  glue, 
foot  glue  and  pig  glue  made  in  this  country  in  excess  of  the  production 
of  those  grades  ten  years  ago. 

Senator  H  abbis.  Under  the  present  rate  of  duty  the  glue  manufact- 
uring industry  has  increased  in  this  country  f 

Mr.  Powell.  Tes,  sir;  because  raw  materials  which  were  not  here- 
tofore used  have  been  utilized.  At  the  present  time  we  are  going  through 
a  period  of  serious  depi^ssion.  Several  factories  are  going  to  shut  up 
this  fall,  in  addition  to  a  number  that  have  curtailed  or  gone  Out. 

The  Chaibman.  Serious  depression  because  of  want  of  a  market  or 
because  of  importation  t 

Mr.  Powell.  The  consumption  keeps  up  pretty  well,  but  the  impor-. 
tation  has  so  increased  because  the  manufacturers  aoroad  have  sent 
their  surplus  over  here  to  keep  up  their  home  market,  that  it  has  made 
a  litUo  surplus  of  glue,  and  when  there  is  a  surplus  of  anythit^g  prices 
will  go  down. 

The  Chaibman:  They  find  this  a  great  place  to  get  rid  of  their  sur- 
plus, do  they  notf 

Mr.  Powell,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  HiscocK.  What  rate  of  duty  would  give  you  absolute  pro- 
tection on  glue  f 

Senator  Habbis.  What  do  you  mean  by  absolute  protection ;  prohi^ 
bitionf 

Senator  HisoooK.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Before  he  answers  that  question  let  me  ask  this 
question :  Would  not  the  glue-makers  of  the  country  prefer  a  specific 
to  an  ad  valorem  duty  f 

Mr.  Powell.  We  would  if  it  could  be  adjusted ;  but  glue  is  worth 
all  the  way  from  5  cents  to  25  cents.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  have 
a  specific  duty.    I  wish  we  could. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  do  not  see  why  you  could  not. 

Mr.  Powell.  It  would  require  an  expert  to  classify  the  different 
qualiiies,  and  it  takes  a  long  time  to  learn  the  glue  business  and  be- 
come a  correct  judge  of  goods. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Suppose  we  should  make  one  specific  rate  on  glue 
below  10  cents  a  pound  which  would  include  all  the  ordinary  kinds  of 
glue? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  average  glue  used  in  this  country  for  wood-work- 
ing purposes,  for  carpets,  for  paper-hanging,  and  for  lining  oil  barrels, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  uses,  costs  over  10  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Does  it  cost  over  10  cents  a  pound  to  manufact- 
ure! 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes  j  it  costs  over  10  cents  to  make. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Here! 

Ifo.. Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  must  remember  the  duties  are  not  levied 
upon  American  prices. 

Mr.  Powell.  Ko. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  They  are  levied  upon  foreign  prices.  Suppose  we 
say  10  cents  a  pound  in  the  foreign  market.    Suppose  we  should  give 
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you  a  daty  of  2|  cents  a  ponnd  on  all  glae  or  similar  preparationB  val* 
aed  below  10  cents  ^  pound  in  foreign  markets  t 

Mr.  Powell.  That  would  shut  it  out  mostly.  But  some  people  get 
into  the  way  of  using  certain  glues  and  do  not  wish  to  change.  They 
get  used  to  a  certain  thing  on  the  same  ground  that  you  would  not 
want  to  change  your  tailor  every  six  months. 

Senator  Hisgock.  You  think  2^  cents  a  pound  on  all  glue  valued  be- 
low 10  cents  a  ponnd  would  ^hut  out  importations  of  that  character  ! 

Mr.  Powell.  It  would  shut  out  a  large  bulk  of  the  importation. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  a  protective  duty  I 

Mr.  Powell. -Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hisgook.  What  price  would  you  suggest  per  pound  above 
10  cent«  t 

Mr.  Powell.  I  do  not  like  to  speak  personally.  I  am  not  now  author- 
ized to  speak  for  the  trade. 

Senator  Hisgock.  Put  it  high  enough. 

Mr.  PqwELL.  We  were  sent  here  principally  to  see  what  the  com- 
mittee were  going  to  do,  and  to  protest  against  any  proi)Osed  reduotiOD 
in  tariff  rates. 

The  Chaibman.  We  all  feel  kindly  toward  your  industry,  I  think. 

Mr.  Powell.  Personally  I  do  not.believein  too  high  duties.  I  think 
we  are  only  entitled  to  such  duties  as  will  give  us  a  fair  and.  adequate 
protection  on  our  labor  and  some  measure  of  protection  against  the 
fluctuations  abroad.    I  do  not  believe  in  making  duties  too  high. 

Senator  Aldbigh..  But  you  want  them  high  enough  f 

Mr.  Powell.  We  want  them  high  enough  to  cover  the  difference  in 
labor  and  provide  against  violent  fluctuations.  We  want  them  high 
enough  to  place  us  on  the  same  level  with  the  manufacturers  abroad. 
That  is  all  1  think  that  we  are  justly  entitled  to.  I  do  not  want  to  ask 
for  any  more  and  do  not  think  we  ought  toask  for  any  more  than  enough 
to  put  us  on  the  same  level  with  the  manufacturers  abroad.  With  an 
even  chance  we  can  take  care  of  ourselves. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  do  not  understand  any  protectionist  favors 
higher  duties  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Oh,  yes ;  some  people  want  to  shut  everything  out 
entirely.  But  if  we  had  a  prohibitory  duty  it  might  be  bad  for  us  in 
the  end.  It  would  make  excessive  profits  for  a  time,  unduly  enhance 
the  cost,  and  thus  decrease  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  to  some 
extent. 

^  Senator  Hisgogk.  How  much  per  pound  do  you  propose  on  glue 
valued  above  10  cents!  • 

Mr,  Powell,  Excuse  me  if  I  do  not  answer  your  question  directly. 
I  have  not  yet  talked  this  thing  over  with  the  trade.  The  difficulty  of 
putting  a  specific  duty  on  glue  is  immense. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  If  we  should  determine  to  ^x  a  specific  rate  of  2^ 
cents  on  all  glues  of  the  foreign  value  of  less  than  10  cents  a  pound*, 
that  would  cover  all  the  glue  you  are  specially  interested  in  f 

Mr.  Powell.  No,  sir;  we  make  a  higher  grade,  and  better  glue  is 
needed  and  is  used  in  this  country,  as  a  rule,  than  in  Europe. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Do  you  make  gelatine  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  We  do  not.  The  glne  below  10  cents  a  pound  is  a  low 
grade.  We  make  higher  grades.  My  house  makes  glues  which  run 
from  14  cents  to  20  cents,  and  other  houses  make  gelatine  which  runs 
from  20  cents  upward. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  am  talking  about  the  foreign  price. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  sent  to  England  not  long  ago  to  get  a  sample  of  tiie 
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Salisbtiry  glue,  which  is  called  the  best  glue  in  that  market,  and  the 
price  for  it  was  19  cents,  as  near  as  I  can  now  remember.  That  was 
their  home  price. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  assume  yon  are  familiar  with  t*he  fact  that  the 
average  value  of  all  the  glues  imported  last  year  was  abodt  9cents. 

Mr.  Powell.  The  average  price  for  year  ending  June  30, 1887,  was 
9}  cents,  foreign  value;  but  we  make  much  better  glues  at  home,  and 
they  average  higher  than  that. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  you  suppose  glue  is  undervalued! 

Mr.  Powell.  We  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  undervaluation. 

Senator  Hisgook.  Your  idea  is  that  a  valuation  of  10  cents  a  pouua 
on  the  other  side  would,  if  honestly  made,  apply  to  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  glue  imported  here  t 

Mr.  Powell.  I  can  not  say  how  large  a  proportion. 

Senator  Hiscock.  After  you  return  to  New  York  and  consult  with 
the  trade  I  wish  you  would  give  us  your  views  as  to  the  specific  rate  on 
glue. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  do  not  now  see  how  that  can  be  done  at  once. 

Senator  Jones.  Suppose  the  duties  were  higher  than  you  think  they 
should  be;  what  would  be  the  effect! 

Mr.  Powell.  I  think  it  would  make  an  unhealthy  condition  in  the 
trade.  Ido  not  believe  in  our  making  too  much  money.  We  had  better 
have  a  moderate  profit  and  a  steady  one. 

Senator  Jones.  Would  you  make  any  more  money  if  the  tariff  was 
$2  a  pound  t 

Mr.  Powell.  We  certainly  would  for  a  couple  of  years ;  but  it  would 
eventually  lead  to  lower  profits  than  ever,  and  a  large  proportion  of  us 
would  be  mined  in  the  end. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Would  that  remark  apply  to  curled  hair  f 

Mr.  Powell.  No;  we  ehjoy  cutting  each  other's  throats  too  well  in 
that  business.  I  mean  that  an  increase  of  the  duty  would  not  increase 
curled  hair  profits. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  If  20  per  cent,  is  prohibitory,  how  would  1,000 
per  cent,  aftect  yout 

Mr.  Powell.  If  you  refer  to  curled  hair,  it  would  not  affect  us  any 
more  than  25  per  cent,  would. 

Senator  Habbis.  I  do'not  think  the  committee  ought  to  waste  time 
arguing  with  a  gentleman  that  he  ought  to  have  more  duty  than  he  asks 
for. 

Senator  Hisoook.  The  statement  Mr.  Powell  made  with  reference  to 
curled  hair,  that  the  prohibitory  duty  has  set  all  the  curled  hair  manu- 
facturers to  cutting  each  othei^s  throats  and  forcing  down  the  price  is 
a  very  strong  argument  in  favor  of  a  protective  duty  on  glue. 

Mr.  Powell.  1  do  not  remember  making  that  statement.  There  are 
some  personal  elements  in  the  matter,  so  far  as  curled  hair  is  concerned, 
which  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into.  There  is  a  bitter  personal  feeling  between 
some  of  the  members  of  the  trade.  This  does  not  apply  to  my  house  or 
myself. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  think  it  would  take  two  years  to  put  up  glue 
factories  if  the  prices  were  high  enough  f 

Mr.  Powell.  We  could  put  up  a  glue  factory  in  six  months  or  a 
year. 

Senater  Jones.  Do  you  not  believe  the  enterprise  of  the  business 
people  of  the  country  would  result  in  the  building  of  glue  factories  if 
tbeie  was  demand  for  the  product  f 
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Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir ;  bat  there  are  enough  now.    Here  iB  a  table 
showing  the  different  rates  of  duty  on  glae  since  1828. 
The  table  is  as  follows : 

Infamathn  through  2f£w  Torh  Chamber,  of  Comm&ree  about  rates  of  dtUg  im  ^Jiie. 

[InfomiAtion  received  Ifaroh  26,  lft)8.] 

Years  1828  to  1841 5  cents  per  poand. 

Tariff  of  1842 all  glue..     5  cents  p«- poand. 

Tariff  of  1846 glue..  SOpereeut. 

Tariff  of  1857 glue..  15  per  cent. 

Tariff  of  1861 glue..  20  percent. 

Senator  Harris.  Mr.  Brown,  of  Massachnsetts,  and  Mr.  Stevens,  of 
Ohio,  tell  me,  and  I  prefer  it  shonld  go  on  record,  that  they  think  the 
tariff  on  glne  should  stand  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  it  wonld  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  trade  to 
have  it  exactly  as  it  is  now  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  PowBLL.  I  think  it  wonld  be  better  for  the  trade  and  the  whole 
country  at  the  present  time  that  there  should  be  no  increase  of  daty. 

Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Powell  submitted  the  following  to  the  eonimlttee: 

(This  paper  was  sent  to  each  member  of  the  House  in  May.) 

% 
Please  read  in  addiUou  to  glue^makef's  petition, 
Hon. : 

Dear  Sir:  A  few  days  since  a  copy  of  the  petition  of  the  Glae  MannfaiitnrexB*  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States  was  sent  to  yoa  askioff  that  jou  use  all  your  influence 
and  power  to  have  the  present  duty  on  glue  retained,  aud  I  now  take  the  liberty  of 
sending  yon  some  further  information  on,  the  subject^  so  that  you  mav  be  eren  more 
thoroughly  aatisfied,  if  that  should  be  necessary,  that  we  are  justified  in  thinking 
that  yoa  will  do  all  you  can  to  aid  us  in  this  matter. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  United  States  Glue  Manufacturers'  Assooiation  beld 
a  meeting  in  Washington  on  the  10th  instant,  and,  at  an  interview  with  Cfaairaau 
Mills  of  &e  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  following  paper  was  read  as  a  oondensj^ 
tion  of  the  petition  which  was  presented.  Each  clause  of  the  petition  is  referred  to 
by  number. 

1.  We  need  to  have  the  present  rates  of  duty  on  '*  glue,"  '*  gelatine,  and  all  similar 
preparations"  and  ''fish  glue  or  isinglass"  retained. 

2  and  3.  We  have  to  invest  so  much  money  in  plant  that  we  can  not  tarn  over 
our  capital  more  than  about  once  in  twelve  to  eighteen  months  on  theaverag^e.  This 
plant  is  useless  for  any  other  business.  We  need  at  least  20  per  cent,  to  protect  n^ 
against  the  fluctuations  of  foreign  markets.  Without  it,  the  English,  French,  and 
German  glue  makers  could  make  a  pool  and  swamp  us  with  their  surplus  stock,  a«  ia 
done  in  other  trades  and  as  is  now  being  done  by  the  French  glne  makers.  We  <:oQld 
not  retaliate,  as  they  will  not  buy  goocU  from  us.  It  is  better  for  us,  for  our  custom- 
ers, and  for  the  whole  country  that  we  should  make  a  moderate  but  steady  pzolit 
rather  than  do  a  flnctuating  business. 

4,  5,  and  6.  We  only  ask  enough  duty  to  equalize  our  wages  with  those  on  tlie 
other  side.  Taking  the  whole  production  of  the  country,  we  estimate  that  the 
amount  paid  for  our  labor  will  average  not  lees  than  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  selling 
price.  Labor  with  us  costs  about  twice  what  it  does  in  Europe.  We  now  have  2U 
per  cent,  duty,  and  it  is  as  little  as  we  can  get  along  with.  With  average  dutlee  of 
over  40  per  cent,  (as  estimated)  on  other  goods,  wo  have  only  had  20  per  cent,  since 
1861,  and  we  trust  your  committee  will  see  its  way  clear  to  retain  the  present  moder- 
ate duty. 

7  and  12,  Our  business  is  now  so  nnprofltable  that  some  of  the  smaller  con- 
cerns are  closing.  If  the  duty  is  taken  on,  this  will  prevail  to  even  a  greater  extent, 
and  the  glue  business  of  the  country  will  get  into  the  hands  of  a  few  large  concerns 
who  wilfmake  combinations  and  deals  that  will  be  bad  for  both  glne^eotmamers  and 
glne  stock  producers. 

8  and  10.  Glue  stock  is  now  free;  a  good  deal  is  imported,  but  the  greater  part  of 
our  stock  is  obtained  here.  It  is  a  waste  product  unless  made  into  glae  and  ought  to 
be  fully  utilized  at  home. 

9.  Under  the  present  tariff  about  one-eighth  of  the  glue  used  in  this  conntry  is 
imported,  and  this  is  enough  to  keep  our  profits  down  to  a  very  low  figure.    For  the 
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last  two  years  it  U  doabtfal  if  any  of  ne  hare  made  more  than  a  bare  living  and 
thooe  conoems  who  did  not  have  everything  in  their  favor  have  gone  behind  heavily. 

11.  There  are  abont  ninety  glue  foctoriee  in  operation  in  nineteen  States,  nsing 
abont  16,000,000  of  capital  and  making  over  37,000,000  pounds  of  glue.  This  will 
probably  amount  to  abont  $4,000,000. 

13.  No  one  ontflide  of  the  business  can  have  any  conception  of  the  disturbance 
that  this  talk  about  putting  glue  on  the  free  list  has  made  to  the  ninety  glue  factories 
and  thousands  of  tanners  ana  slaughterers,  and  if  your  bill  is  passed,  as  proposed,  it 
will  make  great  loss  to  all  concerned  without  corresponding  benefit  to  anyone. 

All  of  wmch  is  respectfuUy  submitted. 

E.  W.  JjEQQvrr, 

Secretary, 


March  2S,  1688. 

To  the  Hon. , 

Member  of  the  United  States 

Dear  Sir:  (1)  The  undersigned  have  been  appointed  a  committee  by  the  United 
States  Glue  Manufacturers'  AMOciation  to  prepare  a  petition  to  be  sent  to  Couffress, 
Tequesting  that  the  present  rates  of  duty  on  the  imports  of  **  Qelatine  and  all  sim- 
ilar preparations,"  '' Olne,''  and  '<Fish  glue  or  isinelass,"  be  retained,  and  that  these 
artioles  be  not  added  to  the  fVee  list,  as  is  proposed  by  the  bill  now  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  for  consideration. 

(2)  There  is  probably  no  industry  in  this  country  in  which  the  cost  of  manufactur- 
ing plaint  bears  a  larger  proportion  to  the  value  of  products  than  in  the  making  of 
glue.  This  plant  is  useless  for  any  other  purpose,  and  we  believe  there  is  but  one  in- 
stance where  a  factory  has  changed  owners  during  the  last  twenty  years  and  brought 
half  its  cos^ 

(3)  Largely  for  the  above  reasons  the  ^lue-making  industry  can  not  be  carried  on 
in  this  country  if  subjected  to  a  fluctuating  policy  on  the  part  of  Congress  or  exposkl 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  free  importation.  Altnough  a  large  proportion  of  the  firms  en- 
gaged during  the  past  thirty  years  have  failed,  or  been  compelled  to  go  out  of  the 
business,  it  has  been  fairly  prosperous  for  each  period  of  ten  years  to  those  who  thor- 
oughly nnderstood  their  business  and  who  have  been  favorably  situated  in  all  respects. 
The  steady  policy  pursued  by  our  Government  has  given  us  a  feeling  of  security 
which  has  caused  us  to  expend  large  amounts  in  the  improvements  of  our  processes, 
and  the  steady  and  healthy  competition  thus  carried  on  has  so  cheapened  production 
that  our  prices  are  now  about  25  per  cent,  less  than  they  were  even  in  1860,  when 
wages  were  less  than  two-thirds  of  what  we  are  now  paying. 

(4)  The  glue  manufacturers  do  not  ask  that  a  higher  duty  should  be  put  upon  im- 
ports than  what  would  equalize  the  difierence  between  wages  paid  here  and  those 
given  in  Europe.  This  moderate  rate  of  duty  it  has  always  been  the  pollqy  of  the 
Government  to  impose.  Under  the  tari£f  of  1842  the  duty  on  glue  was  5  cents  per 
pound,  and  the  labor  employed  cost  us  not  to  exceed  |5.50  a  week.  The  tariff  Of  1§46 
made  the  duty  20  per  cent.,  with  wages  no  higher  than  before  ;  and  even  under  the 
low  tariff  of  1857  to  l-^fil  the  duty  was  15  per  cent.,  with  wages  not  over  ^  a  week. 
In  1861  the  rate  was  made  20  per  cept.  and  has  since  been  the  same. 

(5)  The  Quality  of  labor  employed  in  our  factories  is  almost  entirely  of  the  unskilled 
class,  and  for  this  we  are  paying  from  $9  to  $12  a  week.  The  rates  for  the  same  class 
of  labor  in  England  are  from  18  to  20  shillings  per  week,  and  very  much  less  in 
France  and  Germany.  These  figures  are  for  the  labor  of  men  in  Europe,  while  the 
girls  and  women  employed  there  receive  still  less.  There  is  no  female  labor  employed 
in  making  glue  in  tnis  country,  and  the  hours  of  labor  aie  also  very  much  shorter 
here  than  on  the  other  side. 

(6)  To  equalize  the  difference  betweeu  foreign  and  domestic  labor  a  duty  should 
be  imposed  of  at  least  25  per  cent.  The  government  of  Canada  imposes  a  duty  on 
glue  of  3  cents  per  pound,  while  the  average  rate  on  that  brought  into  this  country  is 
less  than  2  cents. 

(7)  Oar  business  has  been  done  for  some  time  with  an  exceedingly  close  margin  for 
profit,  and  in  many  cases  at  an  absolute  loss,  and  any  reduction  in  the  present  rates 
of  duty  imposed  would  result  in  the  destruction  of  this  industry  in  the  United  States, 
the  loss  of  immense  sums  of  money  now  invested  in  buildings  and  fixtures,  which  are 
nseless  for  any  other  purpose,  and  would  throw  out  of  employment  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  men. 

(8)  Glue  stock  of  all  descriptions  is  now  admitted  free  of  duty,  so  we  can  look  for  no 
relief  from  this  source. 

(9)  For  your  information  in  regard  to  the  imports  of  foreign  glue  and  gelatine  for 
the  past  twenty  years,  we  inclose  a  copy  of  a  document  received  from  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  under  date  of  December  19, 1867. 
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(10)  We  desire  to  espeeially  clill  yonr  attention  to  the  fact  that  p^tne  ia  made  from 
what  woold  he  waste  luaterial  if  not  otilized  h^  us.  It  would  he  hard  to  fiud  any  in- 
dustry, with  the  exception  of  agricolture,  which  more  truly  creates  useful  prodnets 
out  of  waste  material  than  does  the  manufacturing  of  glue. 

(11)  We  have  eudeavol^d  to  procure  the  statistics  of  our  trade  to  pr^ent  to  yon 
liilly.  hut  in  the  time  at  our  disposal  it  has  not  heen  poesihleto  get  them  accurately 
in  all  cases.  Estimating  the  matter  in  a  very  conservative  way,  we  would  say  that 
there  are  now  ninety  factories  in  active  operation  in  nineteen  States,  actually  em- 
ploying not  less  than  $6,000,000  in  husiness,  and  producing  glue  to  the  amount  of  at 
least  37,000,000  pounds  a  year. 

(12)  In  these  days  of  trusts  and  comhitiations  the  constitution^of  the  United  States 
Glue  Manufacturers'  Association  says,  in  article  2 :  **  This  association  is  formed  for 
t>romoting  the  common  interest  of  its  members  and  to  aid  in  producing  a  more  en- 
lariced  and  friendly  intercourse  between  them."  And  in  article  13:  "There  shall  b© 
DO  attempt  on  the  part  of  this  association  to  form  any  combination  on  prices  of  glae 
or  ^Ine-stock,"  and  there  is  nothing  in  our  constitution  to  interfere  with  these  pro- 
visions. 

(13)  It  would  be  very  difficult  for  any  one  not  engaged  in  our  business  to  form  any 
full  conception  of  the  great  loss  and  disturbance  that  would  result  to  all  those  engaged 
in  the  manufacturing  of  glue  or  the  production  of  glue-stock  if  the  present  rate  of 
duties  on  our  products  were  reduced.  We  feel  that  your  only  purpose  in  legislation  is 
to  benefit  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  to  do  nothing  to  destroy  existing  indus- 
tries:  we  would,  therefore,  earnt^stly  request  that  the  duties  on  ^< gelatine, "  "  glue," 

"  fisn  glue  and  isinglass, "  be  allowed  to  remain  as  they  are  now. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Thomas  J.  Stephens,  Chairman  (of  Stephens  <&  Bro.,  Cinolanati). 
Charles  E.  Baeder  (of  Baeder,  Adamson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  New 

York,  Boston^  and  Chicago). 
S.  C.  Hauohby  (president  Indianapolis  Glue  Companv). 

E.  M.  GiLLELAND  (Wheeling,  W.Va.). 
Joseph  Schwab  (Louisville,  Ky.). 
Wm.  H.  Brown  (Peabody,  Mass.). 

F.  W.  Tunnell  (of  Talbot  &  Tunnell,  Philadelphia). 

R.  W.  Powell  (of  Delaney  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  and  New  York). 
E.  W.  Leggett,  Secretary  (of  Elizabethport  Glue  Works.  EliJBabeth, 
N.J.). 

SiatetMnt  tluwing  the  quantity^  value^  rate  of  duty,  and  amount  of  dttty  received  cm  iwh 
ports  into  the  United  States  of  gelatine  and  glue^  from  1868  to  1887,  inclueuBe. 


Years. 


Quantity. 


Pounda, 

1868 

I860 

1870 

1871 

1872.* 

1873 

147. 670 

mi 

155,233 

1875 

158. 746 

1876 

138,496 

1877 

165, 172 

1878 

173,330 

1879 

206,854 

1880 

314,263 

1881 

879,835 

1882 

476,011 

1883 

475,037 

1884 

1885      

1886 

1837 

Gelatine  and  all  similar  preparationa,  n.  e.  a. 


Glue,  common. 


Talne. 


DoUan. 
32, 203. 00 
45, 376. 00 
33, 198.  00 
55,095.00 
57, 175. 00 
74,  826. 00 
90, 071. 00 
9»,  933. 00 
77. 0«9. 00 
9<),  971.  80 
91.120.00 
99.  692  93 
130,155.00 
141.261.32 
158, 461. 99 
164, 154. 91 
232, 643. 04 
182, 181. 82 
220, 137. 00 
219, 357. 95 


Rate  of 
duty. 


Percent. 
35 
35 
85 
35 
35 
85 
85 
35 
35 

:i5 

3i 
35 
35 
35 
35 
85 
30 
30 
30 
30 


Amonntof 

duty 
received. 


Quantity. 


DoOatt. 
11.302.55 
16,881.25 
11,619.80 
19. 283. 25 
20.011.2^ 
26. 189. 10 
81,524.85 
34. 976. 55 
20,953.15 
31,840.13 
31,  892.  00 
34, 892.  53 
45, 554.  25 
49, 441.  46 
55.  461. 69 
57,  454.  22 
69, 792. 91 
64, 654. 55 
66,  041. 10 
65,807.30 


Pounds, 


1, 578. 239 
1,702,108 
1, 328. 542 
1, 148. 195 
1,747,741 
1, 319. 776 
1,11  A  627 
1, 033, 439 
1. 156.  832 
3.011,627 
1.88A,005 
3, 758.  064 
4. 236,  134 
4.455,603 
3, 105. 197 
4. 195. 609 
6,038,609 


I 


Value. 


,  Rate  of 
I     duty. 


Dottar$. 
328,168.00 
337,807.00 
184, 642. 21 
128, 528. 00 
150,641.96 
182,678.74 
158.000.00 
226,830.58 
156, 203. 02 
131,678.00 
125.706.84 
122, 430. 10 
280.147.40 
•.'4.\352.98 
414.033.16 
450, 361. 13 
451,  362.  00 
327. 167. 00 
43.3.718.71 
470, 756. 00 


Aoioimt 
of  doty 
reeeired. 


Per 


eentl  DoUan. 
20  1  65,633.6» 
20  67.56L40 
20  ,  3f.90a44 
20  I  2^706.« 


30.1^3» 
36.514.7S 
31.6118» 
45,20111 
8U25&61 
26,33S.« 
2.M41.27 
24,486  03 
56.02BL48 
«8.670.8» 
81.806.13 
90,092.23 
9Q,S72.4t 
65,433.40 
86,743.» 
96^991.30 


Wm, 

Trrasury  Department,  Bureau  op  Statistics, 

December  19,  1887, 


F.  SwrrzLKR, 
Chief  of  BureM 
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NICKEL. 

Thtjbsday,  S^tember  20, 1888. 

STATEMENT  OF  SAXUEL  f.  RITCHIE,  OF  AKBOH.  OHIO. 

The  C^AIBMAN.  Ton  wish  to  be  heard  on  the  qnestion  of  nickel  t 

Mr.  BiTOHiE.  Yes:  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  that 

TheOHAiBHAN;  We  will  hear  you. 

Mr»  BiTOHiE.  In  the  tariff  bill  which  yoa  are  preparing  I  suppose 
some  provision  is  made  for  nickel  t 

The  Chairman.  We  propose  to  make  some  provision  respecting 
Bickel;  yes. 

Mr.  KiTOHiE.  I  have  not  seen  yonr  proposed  bill  and  know  nothing 
aboat  what  the  intentions  of  the  committee  are,  eithet  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. But  the  present  law  makes  nickel  dutiable,  either  refined  or  in 
the  ore,  at  15  cents  a  pound.  As  you  are  very  well  aware,  nickel  has 
been  regarded  as  a  very  scarce  metal.  It  is.  The  whole  supply  of  the 
IJnited  States  comes  from  one  little  mine  in  Pennsylvania,  which  yields 
about  1^  per  cent  of  nickel,  and  that  mine  is  altogether  controlled  by 
one  man. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  balance— the  98^  per  cent. 

Mr.  BiTiOHiB.  Silica,  rock,  and  some  of  it  contains  a  little  copper,  and 
some  of  it  contains  some  iron. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  cobalt»in  it  t 

Mr.  Bitghib.  Yes;  there  is  some  cobalt  in  it.  It  is  usually  associ- 
ated with  nickel,  but  I  do  not  know  to  what  ex^tent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  nickel  mine  in  the  United  States — 
that  one  in  Pennsylvania. 

,  Mr.  BiTGHiE.  There  may  be  other  deposits,  but  none  of  them  are 
worked.  They  have  not  turned  out  to  amount  to  anything  where  they 
supposed  there  were  large  quantities.  The  whole  product  of  nickel  in 
the  United  States  does  not  reach  600,000  pounds.  The  company  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  which  I  am  interested,  owns  considerable  mining 
interests  in  Canada,  at  Sudbury  Junction,  on  the  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Bailway.  We  have  a  large  deposit  of  nickel  ore  there,  running 
all  the  way  from  3  to  10  or  12  percent,  of  nickel. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  is  in  the  ore  t 

Mr.  Bitghie.  It  contains  copper. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  copper  1 

Mr.  BiTGHEB.  The  copper  runs  from  3  to  30  per  cent.  An  average 
would  be  8  or  9  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  f    Anything  else  f 

Mr.  Bitghib.  The  nickel  is  in  the  form  of  pyrites,  containing  sul- 
phur, copper,  iron,  and  of  course  silica.  The  proportion  would  be  about 
30  percent,  of  sulphur,  the  same  percentage  of  iron ;  that  would  be  HOy 
and  the  balance  is  made  up  of  nickel,  copper,  and  silica. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  extent  of  that  deposit  t 

Mr.  BiTGHiE.  It  is  located  at  the  junction  of  that  line  of  railway  run- 
ning through  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  directly  at  the  junction,  right  there 
[pointing  onthe  map].  « 

The  Chairman.  At  Sudbury  f 
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Mr.  BiTOHiE.  At  Sadbnry  Junction.  There  is  a  little  section  of  land 
right  at  thejunctioUt  and  the  deposits  ran  as  yon  will  see  on  that  pap. 

The  Chairman.  Covering  how  many  acres  f 

Mr.  Ritchie.  The  territory  is  about  10.000  or  12,000  acres.  The 
company  have  built  lines  of  roads  to  it  and  are  building  large  works, 
putting  up  smelting  tbrnaces. 

The  Chairman.  At  Sudbury  t 

Mr.  Bitohie.  At  Sudbury.  But  ^m  do  not  want  to  put  up  any  re- 
fining furnaces  there  if  we  can  help  it.  After  it  is  reduced  to  a  state 
of  matte  we  want  to  bring  it  into  the  United  States^  and  for  that  reason 
we  would  like  to  have  it  placed  upon  the  free  list.  As  you  will  readily 
see,  an  ore  containing  60  pounds  to  the  ton,  if  it  were  charged  with  a 
duty  of  10  cents,  that  would  be  $6,  and  that  would  be  the  wli(rfe  cost  of 
freight  to  bring  it  into  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  nickel  ore  put  on  the  free  listf 

Mr.  BiTCHiE.  We  want  nickel  ore  and  nickel  in  the  matte  brought  in 
Aree.  That  would  enable  us  to  erect  an  extensive  plant  in  Michigan, 
Cleveland,  or  New  York,  somewhere  on  our  own  side,  where  we  could 
do  the  refining.  For  that  reason  we  want  the  ore  and  matte  free;  and 
we  are  willing,  if  it  is  really  necessary,  to  have  the  refined  metal  put  at 
such  a  rate  of  duty  as  you  may  see  fit,  at  15  cents  if  you  think  it  neces- 
sary, though  that  is  too  high.  In  the  first  place,  nickel  has  been  pre- 
vented ttom  coming  into  general  use  ou  account  of  its  scarcity;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  l^ause  the  price  of  it  has  been  too  high. 

Since  I  saw  some  of  you  gentlemen  this  morning  I  have  scrat^^hed  off 
a  few  lines  on  paper,  and  if  you  have  no  obfection  I  will  read  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  it,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  BiTGHiE.  Some  years  ago  an  experiment  was  made  npon^  a 
Dutch  ship  at  Amsteidam  by  having  one  of  her  sides  plated  with  eop- 
l^er  and  the  other  with  nickel,  and  after  a  cruise  of  some  two  years  she 
returned  having  the  coppered  side  completely  covered  with  marine 
shells,  so  much  so  that  she  was  quite  listed  over,  while  the  side  plated 
with  nickel  was  as  bright  and  clean  as  the  day  she  departed. 

Some  few  years  ago  there  was  some  action  taken  in  Congress  with 
regard  to  the  building  of  a  refrigerator  i^hip  to  be  used  as  a  hospital  for 
yellow-fever  patients  at  Memphis.  An  engine  was  constructed  at  the 
Washington  navy-yard  which  was  intended  to  be  used  on  this  eiiip  if 
built.  Great  difficulty  wasexperienced  in  finding  an  iron  auffloiently  close 
in  texture  to  hold  the  gases  generated  from  liquid  ammonia,  and  alloys 
of  almost  everything  imaginable  were  tried  with  but  indifferent  suo' 
cess.  At  last  a  small  percentage  of  nickel  was  tried,  and  the  resalts 
were  quite  a  surprise.  The  metiil  was  hardened  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  nickel  used.  The  texture  was  made  homogeneous  and  free 
from  air  cells,  and  although  hardened  it  was  not  made  brittle,  but  on  the 
contrary  its  strength  was  very  greatly  increased,  and  beyond  a  doubt 
nothing  but  its  very  high  price  has  prevented  its  very  general  use  in 
the  form  of  alloys. 

There  is  only  one  small  manufactory  of  nickel  in  the  United  States, 
and  tor  the  last  twenty -five  or  thirty  years  the  Government  has  pur- 
chased most  of  its  supply  from  the  one  producer,  at  prices  ranging  all 
the  way  from  $3.50  per  pound  down  to  the  present  price  of  about  60 
cents  per  pound.  It  is  still  very  much  too  high,  and  ought  to  be  pro- 
dnced  and  furnished  to  the  consumer  at  about  25  cents  per  XKMind.  It 
is  one  of  our  finest  metals,  and  is  scarcely  oxidizable  at  the  temperatme 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  will  therefore  last  indefinitely.  Its  presettt  use 
is  largely  confined  to  coins  and  the  mjinufactare  of  German  silver;  and 
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as  the  supply  was  and  is  very  limited  in  our  country,  the  objeot.of  the 
manufacturer  was  to  get  the  highest  price  possible  for  the  small 
amount  that  could  be  produced  from  ^  mine  not  coutainiug  on  an  aver- 
age more  than  1^  per  cent,  of  that  metal.  There  has,  therefore,  been  no 
real  efCbrt  made  to  extend  its  uses.  In  fact  it  may  surprise  you  when  I 
tell  you  that  the  world's  consumption  does  not  reach  1,000  tons  per  an- 
nnm,  and  the  consumption  of  the  United  States  is  lesstban  oue-tiiird  of 
this  amount.  If  the  metal  could  be  produced  and  sold  at  a  reasonable 
price,  say  20  cents  per  pound,  it  would  probably  be  largely  used  in  the 
metal  used  in  the  manufacture  of  guns. 

I  was  in  correspondence  with  Krupp,  of  Essen,  just  before  his  death, 
upon  the  subject.  1  was  unable  to  make  him  believe  that  the  metal 
could  anywhere  be  found  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  used  as  an  alloy 
for  gnus;  and  as  we  were  not  producing  the  metal  1  had  no  way  of 
proving  my  statements.  He,  however,  desired  me  to  come  and  see  him 
when  we  were  in  shape  to  deliver  any  such  quantities^  but  he  died 
shortly  afterwards,  and  there  the  matter  has  ended. 

Outside  of  our  own  property  the  only  extensive  deposit  of  nickel 
known  is  upon  the  island  of  New  Caledonia,  a  French  penal  oolony 
about  200  miles  east  of  Australia.  This  probably  supplies  mo^re  than 
half  the  present  product  of  the  world. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  the  extent  of  these  deposits  t 

Mr.  SiTOHiE.  It  is  quite  incredible  if  I  should  tell  you.  The  deposits 
contain  both  copper  and  nickel,  and  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
in  being  able  to  find  some  way  of  separating  them.  The  result  is,  as  I 
said,  that  it  will  require  a  very  extensive  plant  to  do  it,  and  for  that 
reason  we  want  to  bring  it  into  this  country  free.. 

But  to  return  to  your  question :  That  deposit  from  there  to  there  [in- 
dicating on  the  map]  is  some  8  miles  in  length,  and  if  you  take  out  all 
the  breaks  it  will  make  a  continuous  ridge  of  more  than  5  miles. 

TheCHAiBMAN.  Of  nickel  f 

Mr.  BiTOHiE.  Nickel  and  copper,  yes. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  is  the  depth  of  itt  Have  yon  probed  it  in 
any  way  to'  find  out  f 

Mr.  EiTOHiB.  I  don't  know  the  depth.  We  have  probed  it  to  the 
depth  of  500  to  600  feet. 

The  Chairman  .  Is  it  near  the  surface! 

Mr.  BiTOHiE.  The  ridges  stand  out  from  40  to  100  feet  high.     ^ 

The  Ghaibman.  Several  tons  to  the  acre,  then  t 

Mr.  EiTCHiE.  Yes^  several  tons  to  the  acre.  This  is  the  worst  look- 
ing country  yon  ever  saw. 

Senator  Hisgock.  How  rich  is  the] ore! 

Mr.  Ritchie.  It  runs  from  3  to  10  per  cent,  of  nickel. 

Senator  Hisoook.  How  much  copper! 

Mr.  BiTOHiE.  The  copper  runs,  you  might  call  it,  about  8  per  cent, 
on  the  average. 

Senator  Hisgock.  What  is  the  balance  t 

Mr.  Ritchie.  It  is  in  the  form  of  pyrites.  It  would  be  about  30  per 
cent,  each  of  iron  and  sulphur;  that  would  be  60  per  cent.,  and  the 
balance  would  be  silica,  copper,  and  nickel. 

Senator  Hisgock.  How  rich  is  the  New  Oaledonia  mine  f 

Mr.  Ritchie.  That  is  about  the  same.  It  varies  very  much ;  it  runs 
probably  up  to,  I  should  think,  about  8  or  9  per  cent.,  and  sometimes 
it  runs  a  great  deal  more  than  that. 

The  Chaibiwan.  Is  it  as  large  ia  exteati 
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Mr.  BiTCHiB.  It  is  scattered  over  a  great  deal  of  territory;  I  do  not 
think  it  is  as  continooas  as  ours. 

Senator  Hisoock:.  Where  are  the  other  npnes  for  nickel  t 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Those  are  the  only  two  of  much  depth  that  I  know  d 

The  Ohairman.  Have  yon  been  to  Mr.  Wharton's  rednction  works  at 
Camden,  Pa.  t 

Mr.  BiTOHiE.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  valnable  t 

Mr.  Ritchie.  No,  sir ;  not  for  ns. 

The  Chairman.  Your  reason  for  wanting  ns  to  put  this  ore  on  the 
free  list  is  substantially  because  it  is  not  produced  in  this  coantiy ;  is 
that  the  idea  t 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  that  Mr.  Wharton's  works  are  lying 
idle  for  lack  of  supply  of  any  thing  to  run  them  with.  I  say  they  are 
not  valuable;  the  ground  is  very  valuable  where  the  works  stand,  bat 
the  works  themselves  belong  to  days  that  are  passed  and  gone,  and 
would  bear  about  the  same  comparison  to  modern  works  as  the  old* 
fashioned  way  of  making  iron  would  with  a  modern  Bessemer  plant. 
That  is  just  about  the  relation.  They  could  produce  only  a  very  small 
quantity. 

Senator  Hisoock.  Do  you  think  that  Wharton's  deposit  is  practically 
exhausted  t 

Mr.  Bitchib.  So  he  told  me  himself.  I  know  he  wanted  to  sell  me 
his  works.    His  works  are  wholly  inadequate. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Do  you  know  how  much  his  annual  product  is  T 

Mr.  Bitchie.  It  is  not  very  large  now.  The  amount  is  stated  in  Pow- 
elPs  reports  every  year  as  Mr.  Wharton  gives  it. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  nickel  worth  now  ! 

Mr.  Bitchie.  About  60  cents  a  pound;  it  ought  to  be  produced  for 
a  great  deal  less  than  that.  You  can  extend  its  use  into  a  great  many 
operations,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  sell  for  20  to  25  cents  a  pound.  It 
could  be  used  very  well  for  alloys  for  the  manufacture  of  guns. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  it  an  expensive  ore  to  mine ;  that  is,  is  there  any 
special  expense  in  mining  it  f  ' 

Mr.  Bitchie.  Oh,  yes ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  specially  expensive 
more  than  other  ores,  but  you  can  not  mine  any  ore  without  consid«'a- 
ble  expense. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  per  ton  to  mine  it  t 

Mr.  Bitchie.  I  don't  know  exactly.  You  have  got  to  charge  in  all 
your  houses  and  machinery,  railroads,  and  everything  else,  and  the  tax 
on  the  mining.  We  have  perhaps  the  best  metallurgist  in  the  oonntry 
in  charge  of  our  works. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  he  f 

Mr.  Bitchie.  fiis  name  is  Peters.  He  has  written  the  reports  for 
the  Government  report,  Powell's  report. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  produce  per  ytor! 

Mr.  Bitchie.  We  have  only  got  fairly  started.  We  have  not  pro- 
duced a  pound  of  matte  as  yet. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Does  your  company  own  all  this  tract  as  marked 
on  this  map  that  you  have  shown  us  f 

Mr.  Bitchie.  Yes.  We  huve  a  very  large  amount  of  money  in- 
vested there,  and  as  yet  we  have  never  had  a  dollar  of  return  from  it  in 
any  shape.  We  are  not  on  the  market  yet,  nor  are  we  connected  with 
any  sort  of  syndicate. 

Senator  Hiscock.  You  b^v^  no  arraugement  with  fh^  New  Caledo- 
nia people  f 
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Mr.  BiTOHiB*  None,  whatever.  I  am  not  at  all  opposed,  I  may  say, 
to  putting  the  refined  metal  on  the  free  list,  bat  I  do  not  ask  you  to  put 
it  there.  I  do,  however,  ask  that  ores  and  mattes  be  pat  there,  so  that 
we  may  not  be  compelled  to  erect  a  plant  on  the  other  side  of  the  line 
that  woald  cost  perhaps  a  million  dollars,  instead  of  patting  it  up  at 
home. 

Senator  Habbis.  Whatis  matte  f 

Mr.  BiTOHiB.  It  is  a  partial  redaction  of  the  ore,  where  yoa  redace, 
Bay  five  or  six  tons  into  one,  with  the  resalt  of  getting  rid  of  the  rocky 
matte;  the  resalt  is  called  matte.  ' 

The  Ghaibman.  Would  that  matte  still  include  copper  t 

Mr.  Hitghib.  Yes. 

The  Ohaibman.  It  would  still  retain  the  copper  f 

Mr.  HiTGHiE.  Tes.  We  want  all  the  separationc  of  the  metals  to  be 
made  here  in  this  coantry. 

Senator  Habbis.  The  matte  would  contain  all  the  metal  that  the  ore 
originally  contained  f 

Mr.  EiTCHiB.  Yes. 

Senator  HabbisI  Would  simply  be  the  ore  stripped  of  the  refuse  t 

Mr.  BiTOHiE.  Yes.  The  matter  stands  just  in  this  state.  Either  to 
build  the  works  there  for  such  reduction,  or  ship  the  ore  to  Swansea,  or 
to  this  side,  ciither  one  of  those  three  horns  of  the  dilemma. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  works  you  are  building  at 
Sudbury  f 

Mr.  KiTOHiB.  They  are  smelting  works,  so  far. 

The  GHAi^tfAN.  That  simply  means  works  for  reducing  the  ores  to 
matte  t 

Mr.  BiTOHiE.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Kow  what  you  want  us  to  do  is  to  recommend  that 
the  matte  be  admitted  here  fireet 

Mr.  BiTOHiE.  And  the  ore  also. 

The  Ghaibman.  Free  of  duty,  or  at  a  low  rate  of  duty  t 

Mr.  SiTOHiE.  Well,  I  don't  want  any  duty  on  the  ore  or  on  the  matter 
and  I  would  be  glad  to  have  the  whole  of  it  free,  but  I  am  not  going  to 
quarrel  about  the  refined  metal. 

Senator  Hisgook.  You  have  no  interest  in  having  that  freef 

Mr.  SiTGHiE.  No,  I  have  not;  but  there  is  no  way  of  extending  the 
consumption  except  by  encouraging  its  use  where  it  ought  to  be  used, 
in  gun  manufacture,  and  otherwise. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  If  year  matte  is  let  in  free,  and  the  doty  is  kept 
on  refined  metal,  you  would  simply  have  the  monopoly  of  the  Ameri- 
can market. 

Mr.  SiTGHiE.  Yes,  that  is  so;  that  is,  as  against  New  Galedonia. 
There  are  no  other  mines  of  any  extent  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  They  probably  would  not  send  the  ore  containing 
the  rocky  matter,  etc.,  over  here  f 

Mr.  BiTGHlB.  ifo;  they  would  not 

The  Ghaibman.  Does  the  New  Galedonia  Gompany  reduce  their  ore- 
on  that  island  t 

Mr.  RiTGHiB.  No,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  Where  is  it  reduced  t 

Mr.  BiTGHiE.  It  is  taken  to  France. 

The  Ghaibman.  The  ore! 

Mr.  Bitghie.  Not  the  ore ;  it  is  reduced  to  matte  in  New  Galedonia 
first,  and  then  taken  to  France. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  in  France  it  is  further  reduced  1 
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Mr.  BiTGHiB.  Yes.  I  think  jiortioDS  of  it  are  separated  at  some  places 
in  Germany  also. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  Yon  think  you  coald  compete  with  thenif 

Mr.  Ritchie.  I  think  so ;  yes.  Stiil  yon  must  reeoUect  that  they 
have  penal  labor  there;  they  use  the  convicts  there. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  If  they  have  it  there  in  inexhaustible  quantities,  as 
you  have,  and  they  can  bring  matte  hese  as  you  oan  from  Gmisda 

Mr.  Ritchie.  I  will  take  the  chances  on  the  matte,  so  fte  as  that  is 
concerned.    I  think  copper  is  on  the  free  list  in  all  tbesebills^isitnot) 

The  Chairman.  No,  nir. 

Mr.  Ritghib.  Is  there  a  tax  on  copper  t 

The  Chairman.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Ritghib.  We  export  more  than  half  of  our  product. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  prodncing  copper  t 

Mr.  Ritchie.  No,  sir;  but  we  will  beproducing  both  copper  and  nickel 
in  matte  about  the  1st  of  December. 

Senator  HiscocK.  It  would  not  help  you  any  to  put  nickel  oreaod 
matte  on  the  free  list  if  there  was  a  duty  maintained  on  copper  ore  t 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Of  course  we  couid  get  a  rebate  when  we  export  cop- 
))er ;  but  sUU  we  would  have  to  be  out  to  the  extent  of  10  {percent.,  and 
be  subject  to  all  the  annoyances. 

The  Chairman.  The  10  per  cent,  you  will  probably  getVid  of. 

Senator  HiscocK.  How  much  are  your  mills  using  t 

Mr.  Ritchie.  $2,000,000.  The  Calumet  and  Hecla  are  selling  to-day 
at  about  $30,000,000.  They  don't  need  much  protection  on  copper. 
They  are  exporting -almost  the  whole  of  it.  They  ane  producing  firom 
20  to  30  tons  a  day  of  copper,  and  ^  per  cent  of  it  about  is  pure  cop- 
per. .  We  don't  consume  half  of  our  product. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  on  the  copper  that  is  contained  in  the 
matte  you  would  have  to  pay  a  duty;  that  is,  I  mean  to  say,  if  we  im* 
pose  a  duty.  But  as  you  say  that  on  all  the  copper  that  you  woald  ex- 
port you  would  get  a  rebate,  that  would  praotioally  make  no  difiference 
to  you. 

Mr.  Bitchib.  It  makes  a  good  deal  of  bother  and  annoyaoeef  how* 
ever. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  should  let  the  ore  come  in  free,  would 
that  help  you  any  I 

Mr.  Ritchie.  It  would  not  help  us  a  great  deal,  because  we  hare 
smelting  furnaces  in  Canada.    We  are  blocked  right  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  feel  sore  that  you  would  establish  your  re- 
duction works  in  Cleveland  or  somewhere  on  this  side  of  the  line  if  we 
would  let  it  come  in  free  ! 

Mr.  Ritchie.  I  am  sure.  We  shall  not  establish  them  on  the  other 
side,  but  I  can  not  say  at  just  what  point  we  would  establish  them  on 
this  side. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  our  own  country. 

Mr.  Ritchie,  yes.  They  will  not  be  established  there,  you  can  de- 
pend on  that.     We  want  to  get  rid  of  that  necessity. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  see  that  if  we  were  to  put  these  articles 
on  the  free  list  up  to  the  point  of  oxide  or  nickel  the  effect  would  be  to 
probably  destroy  whatever  there  is  in  this  country  ! 

Mr.  Ritchie.  That  is  just  as  1  tell  you ;  there  is  nothing  to  destroy. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  other  nickel  in  your  peigh- 
borhood  up  there  in  Canada! 

Mr  Ritchie.  I  shouldn't  wonder. 

The  Chairman,  Are  you  exploring  for  any  t 
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Mr.  BiTOHiB.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibhan.  Can  yoa  bay  that  land  f 

Mr.  BiTOHiE.  There  is  not  a  lot  of  land  anywhere  in  thatooantry  that 
has  not  been  taken  cii>  for  gold.  There  was  a  gold  excitement  np  there, 
and  some  of  the  finest  specimens  were  prodaeed  I  ever  saw. 

The  Chairman.  Of  gold? 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Yoa  own  the  land  f 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Yes 

The  Chairman.  Yoa  can  buy  land  in  fee  there  t 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Yes.  There  is  no  other  way  of  baying  lahd.  It  is  in 
fee,  from  the  Government.    There  is  no  quarreling  about  titles. 

The  Chairman.  8a  tar  as  I  can  see,  the  only  motive  you  would  have 
for  reducing  the  price  of  nickel|  with  or  without  duty,  woald  be  to  en- 
large the  consumption  f 

Mr.  Ritchie.  There  is  no  other  wa^.  Mr.  Wharton's  interests  and 
onrs  are  directly  opposite.  He  wants  to  get  the  biggest  price  pos- 
sible for  a  small  outlay,  while  we  have  a  large  outlay,  and  want  to  put 
it  on  the  market  for  a  very  large  consumption. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  should  put  the  ore  at  5  cents  a  pound, 
and  the  matte,  say,  at  10  cents  a  pound,  and  then  put  15  cents  a  pound 
upon  the  oxide  or  nickel  t  ^ 

Mr.  Ritchie.  I  suppose  you  don't  intend  to  put  it  in  the  form  of  ox- 
ide, do  you  t 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  pure  metal.  I  can  see  how  that  might, 
affect  your  interest.  Of  course  the  effect  of  that  would  be,  probably, 
to  have  you  go  on  with  your  reduction  works  where  they  are  now ;  biit 
would  not  that  be  sufficient  for  you  to  establish  your  reduction  works 
in  this  country  t 

Mr.  Ritchie.  If  we  make  20  tons  of  nickel  a  day,  at  2,000  pounds  to 
the  ton,  that  would  be  40,000  pounds,  and  if  4  per  cent  of  that  was  pure 
nickel  it  would  be  80  pounds  to  the  ton  ;  5  cents  a  pound  duty  on  that 
would  be  $4.  That  would  carry  ore  a  long  way,  in  the  way  of  freight,  in 
these  days  of  low  freights. 

Senator  HiscocK.  If  we  kept  up  the  duty  on  the  metal,  and  very 
largely  reduce  or  make  free  the  ore  or  matte,  that  forces  them  to  do 
their  work  on  this  side,  does  it  not  f 

Mr.  Ritchie.  You  can  very  easily  force  us  to  build  works  here,  if 
that  is  the  object ;  just  let  the  price  stand  on  refined  nickel  where  it  is, 
at  15  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  HiscocK.  It  would  have  that  effect,  would  it  nott 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Certainly  it  would. 

Senator  HisoocK.  Because  they  can  get  their  nickel  in  here  then  free 
of  duty,  and  get  rid  of  the  15  cents  a  pound  duty  by  bringing  their  ore 
in  here. 

The  Chairman.  Or  their  matte  t 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Yes ;  it  would  have  exactly  that  efi^^ 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  should  put  a  duty  of  15  cents  a  pound 
on  the  pure  nickel,  leaving  the  ore  and  the  matte  free ;  would  that 
duty  aftect  the  price  of  nickel,  in  your  judgment,  in  this  country  after 
yon  had  established  your  works! 

Mr.  Ritchie.  No,  sir ;  it  would  not.  If  we  put  up  our  works  it  would 
not.    We  would  agree  to  crowd  the  market  all  we  could. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore,  naturally,  you  would  have  to  sell  your 
nickel  irrespective  of  duty  f 

Mr.  Ritchie,  Yes. 
74  tar 
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The  Ch AIRMAIL.  Because  y oa  woald  have  an  abundant  supply  f 

Mr,  Ritchie.  Yes. 

The  CdAiBMAN.  And  that  would  bring  down  the  price! 

Mr.  &ITGHIE.  At  500  tons  a  day,  in  twelve  days,  as  we  now  stand,  we 
can  make  just  as  much  nickel  as  is  consumed  now  in  the  whole  United 
States. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  when  you  get  your  works  started,  if  you 
have  a  mine  such  as  you  believe  you  hav^-^ — 

Mr.  Ritchie.  We  have  got  it  at  the  top  of  the  ground,  there  is  no 
question  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  try  to  get  nickel  substituted  in  the 
various  mechanical  appliances  for  some  of  the  other  metals  f 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Certainly ;  with  brass  founders,  with  plumbers,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  In  lieu  of  other  metals f 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Tes.  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.,  who  are  the  largest  metal 
men  in  New  York,  told  me  that  the  use  of  nickel  could  be  simply  indefi- 
nitely extended.  They  told  me  they  would  use  it  for  roofing,  and  that 
it  would  be  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  that,  so  considered.  If  there 
is  anybody  got  any  doubts  on  the  subject  I  ^ill  contract  to  furnish  20 
tons  a  day.  If  anybody  has  sand  enough  to  make  that  contract  I  will 
agree  to  furnish  it  for  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price  per  pound  would  you  be  willing  to 
furnish  that  much  nickel  f 

Mr.  Ritchie.  I  think  for  25  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  separating  works  expensive  f 

Mr.  RiTGHiB.  Yes,  very  expensive. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  a  modem  plant  for  separating  these  ores 
cost! 

Mr.  Ritchie.  I  can  hardly  tell  at  the  moment  Mr.  Wharton  can  not 
produce  at  his  works  more  than  300,000  pounds  a  year.  It  does  not 
amount  to  anything.  I  should  suppose  that  a  modern  plant,  capable 
of  producing  say  20  to  40  tons  a  day,  would  cost — I  don't  know ;  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  cost  of  it ;  you  could  probably  run  it  up  to  a  million 
dollars  if  you  wanted  to. 

The  Chairman.  But  when  you  had  your  plant  you  could  make'^  large 
amount  of  money  f 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Yes.  It  is  a  matter  of  very  material  importance  to  us 
whether  we  locate  our  plant  on  the  other  side  or  on  this  side.  We 
don't  want  to  locate  it  over  there  if  we  can  help  it 

The  Chairman  :  Of  course,  after  this  separation  you  would  gather  up 
the  copper! 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Yes,  that  is  certain. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  gather  up  any  other  metal  t 

Mr.  Ritchie.  There  is  a  small  proi)ortlon  of  silver.  If  I  had  thought, 
I  would  have  brought  some  samples  of  the  ore  with  me,  but  I  did  not 
think  of  it.  I  would  be  glad  to  show  them  to  you.  There  are  quan- 
tities of  silver  there;  I  don't  know  whether  it  amounts  to  very  much; 
I  suppose  it  runs  from  10  to  12  to  the  ton. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Crude  ores! 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Yes. 

Senator  Hiscock.  What  percentage  of  copper! 

Mr.  Ritchie.  We  shipped  5,000  tons  to  New  York  which  went  about 
9J  per  cent,  of  nickel.    The  5,000  tons  averaged  12^  per  cent,  copper 
.  and  nickel,  3.  per  cent,  nickel,  and  the  balance  copper. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  of  the  copper  mines  in  Mich- 
igan! 

Mr.  Bitohtb.  The  Calumet  and  Hecla  averages  4J  per  cei^^    They 
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are  raising  aboat  2,500  to  3,000  tons  of  ore  per  day,  ^nd  take  oat  of 
that  from  100  to  120  tons  of  copper. ' 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words^  they  are  no  richer  in  copper  than  you 
are! 

Mr.  Ritchie.  No  ;  they  are  not  so  rich;  the  ore  is  not  so  rich.  Bat 
theirs  is  native  copper  and  they  have  to  stamp  it  oat,  while  oars  is  py- 
rites, and  we  have  to  roast  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  more  expensive  to  handle! 

Mr.  Ritchie.  I  hardly  know.    I  sappose  it  is ;  yes.  ' 

The  Chairman.  In  great  separating  works  like  yonrs,  woald  not  the 
great  qaestion,  after  all,  be  that  of  fuel;  woald  not  that  be  a  question 
of  importance  t 

Mr.  Ritchie.  It  woald  certainly  be  of  importance  to  as  to  have  some 
coal.  It  costs  aa  from  $7  to  $8  a  ton  for  coke,  whereas  if  we  were  in 
Cleveland  we  cbald  bay  it  for  $3  or  $4. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  not  like  to  get  into  a  natural-gas  coantry 
if  you  could  t 

Mr.  Ritchie.  I  shouldn't  wonder.   . 

Senator  HiscocK.  Suppose' there  is  a  duty  levied  of  50  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  on  the  copper! 

Mr.  RiTCHiB.  My  stars  alive!  that  would  be  8  cents  a  pound.  It  is 
2^  to  3  now. 

Senator  Hiscock.  On  the  copi)erf 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Tes ;  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  copper  contained  in  the  ore,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Is  there  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  taxing  matte  f 

Senator  Hiscock.  Say  l^  cents  a  pound  on  the  copper  contained  in 
the  ore. 

Mr.  Ritchie.  That  would  not  be  so  bad  as  2j  cents  a  pound,  of 
course,  which  it  now  is. 

Senator  QiscocK.  That  would  not  hurt  you  any,  so  far  as  the  nickel 
question  is  concerned  f 

Mr. Ritchie.  No;  it  would  not. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Not  if  you  got  full  drawback  ! 

Mr.  Ritchie.  No  ;  then  it  would  not  be  very  serious. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  leave  the  10  per  cent.,  that  stands  in  the  way 
of  a  good  many  things. 

Mr.  Ritchie.  It  is  a  perfect  nuisance.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
aniloyance  in  passing  through  the  custom-house. 


STONE. 

Friday,  September  21, 1888. 
STATEHEHT  OF  H.  WALES  LINES,  OF  MARION,  CONN. 

Senator  Platt.  May  I  make  a  little  statement  previous  to  the  hear- 
ing of  Mr.  Lines. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  are  first,  if  you  please. 

Senator  Platt.  The  schedule  in  regard  to  stone,  in  the  present  tariff, 
reads  as  follows : 

Stones,  unman nfaotored  or  andressed,  freestone,  granite,  sandstone,  and  all  build- 
ing or  monumental  stones,  except  marble,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for 
in  this  act,  $1  per  ton ;  and  upon  stones  as  above,  hewn,  dressed,  or  polished,  30  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 
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The  piopo6ed  sehedtile  reads  as  follows : 

stones,  nnmanufaotared  or  andresaed,  freestone,  granite,  sandstone,  and  allbaild- 
ing  or  monnmental  stones,  except  marble,  15  cents  per  cubic  foot;  and  npon  stones 
as  above,  hewn,  dressed,  or  polished,  40  cents  per  cabio  foot.  All  other  sionas  not 
specifically  enamerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  $1  per  ton. 

The  marble  schedule  is  as  follows : 

Marble  of  all  kinds,  in  block,  rough,  or  squared,  65  centa  per  cubic  foot ;  Tiained 
marble,  sawed,  dressed,  or  otherwise,  including  marble  slabs  and  marble  paving  tiles, 
11.10  per  cubic  foot. 

AU  mannfactuxea  of  marble  not  specially  enamerated  or  provided  fbr  in  thia  aeft,  50 
per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Lines  will  tell  in  a  few  words  why,  as  a  producer  of  brown  stone, 
he  thinks  the  tariff  ought  to  be  increased. 

Mr,  Lines.  The  freestone  business  is  a  very  large  and  important  in- 
dustry  in  Oonnecticut.  Our  principal  markets  are  the  sea- board  citiea, 
although  it  is  sold  all  over  the  United  States. 

It  costs  us,  for  the  production  of  our  stone,  quarry  expenses  alone 
considered,  as  nearly  as  we  can*estimate,  about  65  cents  per  cubic  foot. 
It  costs  us  from  15  to  17  cents  a  cubic  foot  to  deliver  the  stone  in  Kew 
York,  and  I  don't  remember  the  exact  cost,  but  it  is  something  like  23 
or  24  cents  to  deliver  in  Philadelphia.  Besides  this  quarry  expense,  of 
course  there  are  other  incidental  expenses,  like  wear  and  tear  of.  ma- 
chinery, interest  on  plant,  office  expense,  selling  expense,  etc.  We  sell 
our  stone  in  New  York  at  $1.10  a  cubic  foot.  Formerly  the  New  York 
market  was  almost  entirely  supplied  with  Oonnecticut  stone ;  bat  in 
the  last  two  years  foreign  stones  have  very  largely  cut  down  the  busi- 
ness of  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  producers.  I  am  not 
particularly  familiar  with  producers  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  but 
I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  those  in  Connecticut. 

We  pay  our  men  an  average  of  about  $2.25  a  day,  I  suppose.  There 
is  a  great  variety  of  wages,  but  taking  the  average  of  our  help,  all  the 
way  through,  it  runs  nearly  or  quite  $2.25  a  day.  We  come  in  direct 
competition  with  the  foreign  stone  which  is  produced  in  Germany,  on  a 
schedule  of  about  50  cents  a  day  for  labor,  and  in  Scotland  at  about  $1 
a  day,  and  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  from  $1  to  $1.50  a  day ; 
somewhere,  probably,  about  $1.25  on  the  average.  They  are  able  to  lay 
down  their  stone  in  New  York,  and  they  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  under- 
sell us  from  5  to  15  or  25  cents  a  foot  Their  stone  is  not  recognized  as 
being  equal  to  ours,  but  on  account  of  the  difference  in  price  it  has  been 
considerably  used. 

Senator  Harris.  Your  stone  costs  you  laid  down  82  cents ;  that  is,  65 
cents  and  17  cents. 

Mr.  LnvES.  Yes ;  65  and  16  or  17 ;  either  one  or  the  other. 

Senator  Pla.tt.  That  does  not  account  for  your  incidental  expenses, 
and  selling  expense,  as  well  as  office  expense  and  all  that 

Mr.  Lines.  That  is  the  expense  of  quarrying  and  freight;  it  does  not 
include  the  other  expense. 

Senator  Harris.  I  understand. 

Senator  Pl att.  How  largely  has  the  business  of  imported  stone  in 
competition  with  you  increased  since  1883! 

Mr.  Lines.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  from  any  statistios,  because  a  portion 
of  the  stone  is  brought  in  and  entered,  and  the  statistics  will  give  it 
where  they  pay  $1  per  ton,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  stone  that  is 
brought  in  is  called  ballast,  of  which  no  one  seems  to  have  any  record 
as  to  the  quantity.  Probably  from  $300,000  to  $400,000  worth  of  stone 
comes  into  New  York  at  the  present  time  from  abroad  in  that  way.    The 
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quarries  in  Portland  have  been  on  half  time  for  nearly  ov  qnite  three 
months  this  year.  If  they  had  been  able  to  sell  their  stock  at  the  price 
at  which  foreign  stone  is  sold  their  business  would  have  been  folrly 
good.    Certainly  they  would  have  run  on  full  time. 

Senator  PI/Att.  What  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  stone  at  the 
qnan^  is  labor! 

Mr.  Lines.  About  three-quarters. 

Senator  Pi.att.  It  was  stated  here  by  Mr.  Eussell  that  in  1883,  when 
the  tariff  act  of  tiiat  year  was  passed  and  the  rate  was  reduced  from 
$1.50  a  ton  to  tl  a  ton,  there  were  two  concerns  in  New  York  which 
were  supplying  foreign  stone  to  some  extent,  and  that  they  do  so  now 
at  14.    Do  you  know  whether  that  is  so  or  not  t 

Mr.  Lt^TBS.  There  are  as  many  as  that,  I  should  think.  I  have  a  letter 
I  think  in  my  pocket  from  which  I  could  tell  pretty  near. 

Senator  Platt.  What  is  to  be  the  effect  on  the  brown-stone  indnstry 
in  Connecticut  if  the  present  tariff  retnains  t 

Mr.  LnrEs.  It  will  be  disastrous  to  our  quarries  in  Connecticut,  be- 
cause they  are  gradually  undermining  ns  and  taking  this  trade  away 
from  ns.  This  15  cents  a  foot  would  not  cover  the  difference  between 
tfaeir  cost  of  production  on  tbe  other  side  and  ours,  bnt  it  would  very 
materially  help  us. 

Senator  Platt.  Where  is  this  stone  used  that  yon  qnarry — in  what 
elass  of  buildings  and  by  what  class  of  people  t 

Mr.  LII9SS.  It  IS  Qsed  in  the  better  class  of  buildings  in  New  York 
City,  in  residence  work. 

Senator  Platt.  Does  any  of  the  cheap  stone  that  goes  into  ordinary 
foundations,  cellars,  bridge  work,  and  such  work  come  in  competition 
with  you  f 

Mr.  Lines.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  care  anything  about  that. 

Senator  Platt.  Is  there  any  likelihood  of  that  kind  of  stone  being 
imported  t 

Mr.  Lines.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Platt.  Yon  sell  that  kind  of  stone  very  cheap,  I  suppose  t 

Mr.  Lines.  Yes,  sir;  we  sell  that  almost  for  what  it  costs  ns  to  load 
it  on  the  oars  in  order  to  get  it  out  of  the  way. 

Senator  Platt.  In  order  to  get  out  this  nice  stone  how  mnch  of  the 
qnarry  bed  do  you  have  to  throw  away  f 

Mr.  Lines.  We  have  to  quarry  about  4  feet  of  stone  to  get  1,  or  say 
4  tons  of  stone  to  get  1  ton.  Sometimes  it  will  vary  fh>m  that  a  little, 
but  ibBX  is  what  is  oalculated  to  be  the  average. 

Senator  Platt.  And  the  3  tons  go  into  cheap  workt 

Mr.  Lines.  It  goes  into  cellars,  bank  walls,  or  into  the  dump.  We 
sell  that  at  fVom  $5  to  $8  a  car-load. 

Senator  Platt.  The  stone  which  you  are  talking  about  now  is  not 
nsed  by  the  i>oorer  classes  of  people  t 

Mr.  Lines.  Oh,  no,  sir.  This  is  our  first  class  stock  that  I  am  talk- 
ing about  now. 

Senator  Platt.  Do  you  think  that  40  cents  a  foot  for  dressed  stone 
is  an  increase  on  the  tariff',  or  is  it  merely  making  it  so  that  it  will  be 
specific  instead  of  ad  valorem  t 

Mr.  Lines.  It  is  not  any  increase  on  20  per  cent. 

Senator  Platt.  Why  do  you  want  it  then  ! 

Mr.  Lines.  They  swindle  us  on  the  present  tariff. 

Senator  Platt.  In  what  way  ! 

Mr.  Lines.  In  our  quarry  bed  we  might  intend  to  break  out  n  stone 
in  the  form  of  that  book,  and  it  might  break  up  in  a  different  way,  so 
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that  in  order  to  market  it  we  wonld  baye  to  square  it  op.  That  is  what 
we  call  scabblin[^ ;  that  is,  we  take  off  the  rough  exterior  part  in  order 
to  bring  it  into  proper  shape  and  to  save  freight.  That  is  ail  there  h 
to  that.  We  shape  it  up  so  as  to  save  freight,'  and  all  this  rough  stuff 
would  be  thrown  away.  It  was  never  intended  that  that  sort  of  labor 
that  was  laid  out  on  any  stone  shipped  to  market  should  be  called  dress- 
ing stone..  It  is  only  putting  it  in  proper  shape  for  shipments  Bat 
they  have  found  that  they  can  enter  their  stone  and  call  it  dressed  stone 
and  import  it  at  23  cents  a  foot,  and  save  20  per  cent,  on  it,  and  in  that 
way  get  it  in  for  less  duty,  46  cents  instead  of  paying  7  cents.  We 
talk  about  7  cents  a  foot.  The  duty  is  $1  a  ton,  and  14  feet  are  reckoned 
to  the  ton,  so  that  really  77f  is  what  is  the  actual  duty,  but  they  get  it 
in  at  4.6  by  putting  this  in  as  dressed  stone.  It  is  not  dressed  at  ail. 
You  can  go  into  any  stone-yard  in  the  city  of  Washington,  or  any  other 
city,  and  you  will  find  these  quarry  tool  marks.  It  is  not  any  dressing 
in  preparation  for  building  purposes  at  all.  It  is  only  one  of  the  ways 
in  which  they  avoid  the  present  arrangement  of  the  tariff,  and  that  Is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  ttie  duty  ought  to  be  fixed  at  so  much  per  cubic 
foot  out  and  out. 
Senator  U  abbis.  You  want  a  specific  duty  on  the  cubic  foot  f 
Mr.  Lines.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Habbis.  On  dressed  stone  t 

Mr.  LOES.  On  dressed  stone ;  and  on  stone  rough,  15  cents  a  ton,  so 
that  there  can  not  be  any  monkeying  around  in  that  sort  of  a  way. 

Senator  Habbis.  You  do  not  think  that  is  any  more  than  20  per  cent, 
ad  valorem? 
Mr.  Lines.  Oh,  no ;  it  would  not  average  more  than  that 
The  Chaibman.  Would  not  this  very  stone  you  have  been  describ- 
ing come  in  as  dressed  stone  t 
Mr.  Lines.  Yes ;  it  will  come  in  at  40  cents  afoot. 
Senator  Platt.  And  that  added  to  the  23  cents  a  cubic  foot  would 
make  63  cents  a  cubic  foot  f 

Mr.  Lines.  It  will  come  in  at  15  cents;  they  would  call  it  dressed 
.  stone  then. 

Senator  Habbis.  Tell  me  in  this  connection  what  it  costs  you  to  dress 
a  foot  of  stone. 

Mr.  Lines.  That  depends  upon  the  style  of  cutting ;  there  are  a  great 
variety  of  styles. 

Senator  Habbis.  You  speak  in  general  terms  of  dressed  stone  with 
respect  to  this  40  cents  specific  duty.  Now  what  is  the  cost  of  patting 
it  in  the  condition  you  speak  of,  as  dressed  stone  t 

Mr.  Lines.  If  you  were  dressing  a  door-sill  you  would  have  to  dress 
it  on  the  riser  and  on  the  tread.  A  door-sill  would  be  8  inches  on  one 
side  and  1  foot  wide,  so  that  you  would  have  1  foot  and  8  inches  of 
dressed  work,  equal  to  1%  feet,  that  would  cost  about  50  cents  a  square 
foot  to  dress  it.  But  if  you  take  a  post  you  have  got  to  dress  it  on  four 
sides,  and  there  are  kinds  of  work  where  it  will  cost  $4  to  $5  a  foot 
Probably  if  you  say  40  cents  a  cubic  foot  on  it  you  would  cover  work 
that  costs  all  the  way  from  50  cents  a  foot  for  the  dressing  up  to  $& 

Senator  Habbis.  What  sort  of  stone  is  it  upon  which  you  say  you 
want  a  specific  duty  of  40  cents  a  cubic  footi 
Mr.  Lines.  On  any  dressed  stone,  on  any  stone  that  is  finished. 
Senator  Habbis.  Whether  that  finish  is  required  on  four  sides  or  a 
less  number  of  sides  ? 
Mr.  Lines.  Yes. 
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Senator  Habbis.  It  is  all  dressed  stone  and  all  goes  in  the  same  cat- 
egory f 

Senator  Platt.  Whether  it  is  simply  dressed,  or  chiseled  with  a 
tool,  or  polished  f 

Mr.  Lines.  Yes ;  that  is  partially  and  mainly  to  cat  off  their  bringing 
Id  this  stone  as  dressed  stone  when  in  fact  it  is  not  dressed  stone. 

Senator  Harris.  Take  the  door-sill,  dressed  on  the  face  and  edge. 

Mr.  LiKbs.  That  would  be  one  of  the  cheaper  jobs. 

Senator  Harris.  Of  coarse.  What  wonld  it  cost  yoa  to  pat  it  in 
that  condition  f 

Senator  Platt.  How  many  feet  f 

Senator  Harris.  A  cabic  foot  is  my  qaestion. 

Mr.  Lines.  Say  an  ordinary  door  sill  a  foot  wide.  An  ordinary  door- 
sill  a  foot  wide  will  cost,  say,  about  85  cents  per  lineal  foot,  and  that 
wonld  be  about  two-thirds  of  a  cubic  foot  It  would  cost,  say,  from 
$1.25  to  $1.50  a  cubic  foot  to  dress  that  stone,  besides  the  cost  of  the 
stone  itself. 

Senator  Harris.  Now  take  the  post  that  I  referred  to,  where  yon 
dress  it  on  four  sides ;  what  is  that  going  to  cost  you  t 

Mr.  Lines.  It  will  cost  us  from  $2.50  to  $3  a  cubic  foot. 

Senator  Harris.  To  dress  the  post  ? 

Mr.  Lines.  Tes. 

Senator  Platt.  Now,  I  understand  you  that  this  40  cents  a  cubic 
foot  you  as^  is  not  to  prevent  the  competition  of  foreign-dressed 
stone t 

Mr.  Lines.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Senator  Platt.  It  is  to  prevent  cheating  f 

Mr.  Lines.  Tes.  What  we  want  is  to  have  them  stop  calling  what 
is  actually  a  rough-block  dressed  stone  for  the  sake  of  getting  it  in  at 
a  lower  rate  of  duty. 

Senator  Platt.  This  40  cents  a  cubic  foot  would  not  be  any  protec- 
tion against  foreign-dressed  stone  if  it  was  not  really  dressed! 

Mr.  Lines.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Platt.  Do  you  need  any  protection  against  that  t 

Mr.  Lines.  I  do  not  think  we  do  very  much  at  present.  But  we  want 
to  force  them  to  classify  their  stone  honestly. 

Senator  Platt.  I  suppose  the  reason  that  you  do  not  need  any  pro- 
tection against  them  is  that  all  your  stone  has  to  be  dressed  here  to 
certain  dimensions. 

Mr.  Lines.  It  would  hardly  be  practicable  to  dress  free  stone  abroad 
and  ship  it  here,  because  it  has  to  be  cut  to  certain  dimensions  to  use, 
and  I  think  the  contractors  would  find  great  difficulty  in  bringing  it  in 
anyhow.  What  we  want  is  to  get  unwrought  stone  into  one  simple 
classification  so  that  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  it  belongs  in  that 
classification  and  so  that  they  can  not  avoid  paying  the  duty  that  the 
law  intended  they  should  pay. 

Senator  Platt.  How  do  you  know  that  they  have  been  doing  this 
thing  that  yon  have  been  speaking  oft 

Mr.  Lines.  I  was  in  Philadelphia  week  before  last.  Our  selling 
agent  there  is  a  stone  merchant.  He  sells  for  several  quarries,  and  he 
was  telling  me  of  the  importation  of  foreign  stone.  I  asked  him  what 
duty  he  paid  on  it,  and  ho  told  me  as  I  have  stated  it  here. 

Senator  Platt.  Twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Lines.  He  said  they  imported  it  at  23  cents  a  foot,  but  it  was 
entered  at  the  custom-house  at  20  per  cent.,  and  he  said  it  had  on  these 
tool  marks  that  were  put  on  it  to  put  it  in  shape  to  ship,  and  not  any 
work  that  was  laid  out  on  it  to  prepare  ii  for  the  building. 
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As  to  this  matter  of  stone  coming  in  as  ballast^  I  donH)  know  bat 
what  I  ought  to  talk  about  that 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  ask  yon  a  question  about  that.  Ton 
stated  that  this  stone  comes  in  as  ballast  in  large  quantities  and  no  ac- 
count is  taken  of  it.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  how  they  avoid  paying  a 
duty  of  a  dollar  a  ton  on  this  stone  if  it  comes  in  as  ballast. 

Mr.  Lines.  Secretary  Fairchild  ruled  that  the  ballast  shonld  pay  10 
per  cent.  Now  they  bring  in  here  a  lot  of  things,  merchantaBle  Mocks, 
in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  bring  along  with  it  more  or  less  nib- 
bish  and  slag,  small,  irregular  stuff  that  is  of  very  little  value,  and  then 
they  have  a  way  of  getting  tbat  on  the  dock,  and  getting  this  roagh 
stuff  on  top  more  or  less,  and  then  the  Government  inspector  eomes 
along  and  looks  at  that  pile  of  stone  and  valnes  it  very  low  indeed, 
and  it  pays  a  daty  of  10  per  cent.  Then  sometimes  they  bring  their 
regular  merchantable  blocks  in  ballast,  and  they  are  unloaded  and  taken 
to  the  stone*yards,  and  then  this  Government  inspector,  or  measarer, 
or  whatever  he  is  called,  comes  to  these  yards  after  the  stones  are  de- 
livered there,  and  measures  up  and  reports. 

The  Gh AIRMAN.  Still,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  that  they  are  not  carried 
into  our  schedules  as  stone  imported. 

Mr.  Lines.  Did  you  understand  me  to  say  that  th^t)  was  no  aceoont 
taken  of  them  t 

The  Ohaibman.  The  schedules  of  importations  show  very  small  im- 
portations of  stone,  and  I  do  not  see  how  they  get  them  in  yithont  hav- 
ing them  carried  into  the  regular  reports  of  importations. 

Mr.  Lines.  Of  course  if  they  take  out  a  lot  of  fine  stone  and  put  it 
on  the  dock,  and  they  have  got  a  lot  of  rubbish  to  mix  in  with  it,  the 
appraiser  comes  along  and  appraises  the  lot  at  so  much ;  seeing  that  lot 
of  trash  there  he  would  appraise  it  very  low,  ordinarily. 

Senator  Harris.  Still,  is  not  that  criticism  one  of  administration 
rather  than  against  the  existing  state  of  the  law  ?  If  it  be  dressed  stone 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  ought  to  be  ascertained  and  dealt  with  as  the  thing 
that  it  is. 

Mr.  Lines.  That  is  what  we  would  like,  to  have  it  so  that  it  must  be 
so  dealt  with.  They  should  be  obliged  to  have  a  measurement  of  these 
blocks,  and  the  price  is  so  mnch  per  cubic  foot,  and  then  they  shoald 
be  obliged  to  enter  so  many  cubic  feet,  so  that  they  could  not  eseaiie 
paying  the  proper  duty,  as  they  do  now,  by  having  an  appraisal  of  a  pile 
of  stones. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  on  this  stone  that  comes  in  competition 
with  yours  is  20  per  cent,  now,  is  it  nott 

Mr.  Lines.  The  duty  on  stone  is  intended  by  law  to  be  $1  a  ton  of  14 
feet;  that  is,  stone  unwrought.  But  the  law  says  the  duty  on  dressed 
stone  shall  be  20  por  cent.  They  take  a  block  ot*  stone  that  tlie  law  in- 
tends shall  pay  a  duty  of  $1  a  ton,  and  if  it  has  got  on  it  a  few  tool 
marks,  which  are  made  in  putting  it  in  shape  for  shipment,  they  find 
that  they  can  get  it  in  for  4.0  cents  a  cubic  foot  by  calling  it  dressed  stone, 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  dressed  etone  at  all. 

The  Chairman  : 

stones,  aumanafactured  or  UDdresRed,  freestone,  granite,  sandstone,  and  aU  baild- 
ingor  ornamental  stones,  except  marble,  15  cents  per  cubio  foot;  and  apon  stones  as 
above,  hewn,  dresned,  or  polished,  40  cents  per  cubic  foot.  All  other  stones  not  ape* 
cifically  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  $1  per  ton. 

Mr.  Lines.  And  the  rnling  is  that  14  feet  make  a  ton ;  that  is  7f  cents 
per  cnbic  foot. 
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The  Chairman.  And  yoa  want  that  15  cents  a  cnbic  foot! 

Mr,  Lines.  Fifteen  cents. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  practically^  instead  of  $1  a  ton  yon  want  $2 
a  ton. 

Mr.  LiNBS.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Or  15  cents  a  cnbic  foot  t 

Mr.  Lines.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  instead  of  20  per  centum  ad  valorem  npon  hewn, 
dressed,  or  polished  stone,  you  want  40  cents  a  cnbic  foot  T 

Mr.  Lines.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  between  hewn  stone  and 
dressed  stone  t 

Mr.  Lines.  They  may  be  regarded  as  synonymous  terms. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  Would  not  there  be  this  diflference  between  them, 
that  hewn  stone  is  made  by  pecking  and  the  dressed  stone  is  not, done 
by  peeking? 

Mr.  Lines.  Any  kind  of  stone  dressed  for  a  fine  building  would  be 
dressed  stone. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  may  be  hewn,  or  might  be  dressed  t 

Mr.  Lines.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  polished  stone  is  stone  that  has  been  subjected 
to  still  another  process  t 

Mr.  Lines.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  say  that  40  cents  a  cubic  foot  is  not  more  than 
20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  t 

Mr.  Lines.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  yon  only  want  that  rate  prescribed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  undressed  stone  coming  in  «w»  dressed  stone  t 

Mr.  Lines.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  of  this  stone  per  cubic  foot  in  Nova 
Scotia,  Scotland,  or  wherever  foreign  stone  comes  from  in  competition 
with  yonrs  T 

Mr.  Lines.  I  don't  know,  sir ;  they  invoice  it  at  23  cents. 

The  Chairman.  [Jndressed  stone  t 

Mr.  Lines.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  Scotch  granite  f 

Mr.  Lines.  That  is  Scotch  sandstone  and  freestone. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  Scotch  granite? 

Mr.  Lines.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that ;  I  am  only  familiar  with  free- 
stone. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Nova  Scotia  freestone  T 

Mr.  Lines.  I  don't  know  how  they  invoice  that.  They  sell  that  in 
New  York  for  10  to  15  cents  less  a  foot  than  we  do.  I  don't  know  what 
it  costs  them  to  produce  it.  i  know  that  their  labor  costs  them  about 
40  per  cent,  less  than  ours ;  but  they  have  a  very  much  smaller  percent- 
age of  waste  in  quarrying  than  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  Why  have  they  less  waste  f 

Mr.  Lines.  Because  of  the  nature  of  their  quarry. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  costs  65  cents  a  cubic  foot  to  quarry  this 
stonet 

Mr.  Lines.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  fhat  that  is  the  actual  labor  you  pay  out 
for  it  t 

Mr.  Lines.  That  is  the  quarrying  expense — the  labor. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  include  the  value  of  the  land  t 

Mr.  Lines.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chaibhan.  Nor  the  valae  of  the  machinery  f 

Mr.  Lines.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibhan.  That  includes  jost  what  you  pay  for  labor  f 

Mr.  Lines.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ohaibman.  How  is  it  possible  to  make  that  differenoe  between 
the  cost  of  foreign  stone,  either  in  Nova  Scotia  or  in  Scotland,  say,  as 
compared  with  the  cost  of  your  stone ;  because  while  your  own  state- 
ment is  that  it  costs  65  cents  a  foot  for  labor,  yet  they  invoice  this  at 
23  cents,  which  includes  not  only  labor,  but  must  include  all  the  expense 
of  quarrying  t 

Mr.  Lix^s.  Probably  instead  of  having  three-fourths  of  their  quarry 
product  waste,  as  is  the  case  with  us,  it  is  not  more  than  ooe-lbnrth 
waste.  Take  the  Ohio  sandstone  quarries.  That  Ohio  sandstone  is  a 
kind  of  stone  that  comes  in  competition  with  ours.  There  it  lies,  acres 
and  acres  of  it,  almost  solid,  and  all  the  waste  there  is  is  what  little 
crumbles  from  the  stone  as  they  get  it  out.  I  presume  in  these  Ohio 
quarries  they  market  over  80  per  cent  of  what  their  rock  measures. 

The  Chaibman.  What  other  stone  in  this  country  comes  in  competi* 
tion  with  yours  f 

Mn  Lines.  Lake  Superior  stone  and  Pennsylvania  stone. 

The  Chaibman.  Lake  Superior  stone  does  not  come  in  competition 
with  you  where  you  have  the  market,  does  itf 

Mr.  Lines.  To  some  extent.    They  ship  to  New  York.    It  costs  so 
much  to  ship  it  to  New  York  that  it  really  does  not  come  in  competi- 
tion with  us,  but  they  sell  it  there  to  some  extent. 
'  The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  Pennsylvania  stone  you  speak  oft 

Mr.  Lines.  That  is  Hummelstown  stone;  that  is  a  freestone. 

The  Chaibman.  How  does  that  compare  with  yours  with  respect  to 
cost  of  quarrying? 

Mr.  Lines.  I  don't  know ;  I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  sell  that  stone  for  in  New  Yorkt 

Mr.  Lines.  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  sir;  but  it  does  not  vary  mate- 
rially from  onrs. 

Senator  Platt.  Let  me  suggest  here  that  the  price  of  labor  in  Ger- 
many is  not  one-fourth  of  what  it  is  in  Connecticut,  so  that  if  it  costs 
65  cents  to  quarry  the  stone  in  Connecticut,  it  will  only  cost  in  Oer- 
many  16  to  17  cents  to  quarry  it.  In  Scotland  the  rate  is  about  one- 
half,  and  that  would  be  32^  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  these  quarries  in  Oeimany  t 

Mr.  Lines.  I  do  not  know;  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  German 
quarries. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  German  stones  brownstones  t 

Mr.  Lines.  It  is  a  sandstone. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  it  brownstone  t 

Mr.  Lines.  It  is  not  the  same  color  as  ours. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  it  is  brownstone,  is  it  not  f 

Mr.  Lines.  A  reddish  brownstone.  There  are  other  differences  be- 
sides the  mere  price  of  labor  per  ton.  In  Ohio  and  other  places  they 
only  have  about  from  2  to  4  feet  of  soil  and  rubbish  to  dig  through  to 
get  at  the  stone;  but  in  Connecticut  they  have  4  to  5  feet  to  go  through 
before  they  get  to  the  rock.    That  is  a  factor  in  the  cost  of  the  stone. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  want  and  what  you  think  will  enable  yoa 
to  compete  is  this  provision : 

stones,  nnmannfactured  or  nndressed,  freestone,  granite,  sandstone,  and  aU  build- 
ing or  monnmental  stones,  except  marble,  15  cents  per  foot ;  and  npon  stones  as 
above,  hewn,  dressed,  polished,  40  cents  per  cubic  foot.  All  other  stones  not  specific- 
ally enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  |1  per  ton. 
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Mr.  Lines.  That  woald  help  as  to  compete;  it  woald  not  cover  the 
difference. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  cover  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  labor  in  Germany  or  Scotland  and  heret 

Mr.  Lines.  No,  sir;  it  woald  not  cover  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
the  stone,  bat  it  woald'  help  as. 

Senator  Hiscook.  The  only  qaestion  aboat  it  is  as  to  the  siz^  of  the 
Btone.    There  is  no  necessity  of  varying  the  daty. 

Mr.  Lines.  A  different  rate  on  different  sizes  t 

Senator  Hiscook.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lines.  The  mediam  size  woald  be  aboat  the  size  where  the  balk 
of  it  woald  be  imported ;  and  probably  if  it  were  fixed  at  15  cents  it 
woald  amoant  to  aboat  the  same  as  to  put  it  at  7  cents,  14  cents,  and  21 
cents.    It  woald  probably  amoant  to  aboat  the  same  thing  practically. 

Senator  Platt.  Do  yoa  sappose  that  granite  and  all  kinds  of  sand- 
stone are  practically  in  the  same  condition  that  yoa  are  about  this 
matter  T 

Mr.  Lines.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  familiar  with  granite ;  I  speak 
with  reference  to  freestone,  etc. 

Senator  Platt.  How  many  cubic  feet  in  a  ton  f 

Mr.  Lines.  For  the  purposes  of  that  act  it  was  called  14  feet,  hut  if 
yoa  were  to  get  down  to  the  root  of  the  matter  it  would  probably  be 
about  16  feet  in  an  actual  ton ;  but  there  is  an  allowance  always  made 
in  measurement.  I  don't  remember  what  the  ruling  is  exactly,  bat  1 
know  the  ruling  vM*ie8  in  different  customhouses;  at  some  custom- 
bouses  they  measure  within  three-fourths  of  an  inch  of  the  edge^  and  at 
some  within  one-eighth  of  the  edge. 

The  Ghaibhan.  For  the  little  odd  comers! 

Mr.  Lines.  Tes ;  there  is  an  allowance  made.  The  law  contemplates 
that  14  feet  shall  be  admitted  as  a  ton  of  stone. 

Senator  Hisoook.  The  unit  of  value  on  imported  stone  is  a  little  up- 
wards of  30  cents  a  cubic  foot. 

Senator  Platt.  That  is  undervaluation. 

Senator  Hiscook.  What  we  want  is  15  cents  per  cnbic  foot  and  50 
per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Lines.  They  doubtless  pay  a  good  deal  more  than  23  cents,  but 
that  is  what  they  invoice  it  at  for  ad  valorem  duty. 

Senator  Platt.  Ton  say  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing stone  is  labor  f 

Mr.  Lines.  Yes. 


MINERAL  WATERS  AND  BEVERAGES. 

Monday,  September  21, 1888. 

8TATEMEHT  OF  JOHH  BOLEV, 

Of  BoUn  i' Bjfmef  nMnufaclurers  of  mineral  toaierg  and  beverages,  New  York  and  Fkila- 
deipkiOf  Yepreeenting  the  Xational  BoUlert?  Association  of  the  United  States, 

Senator  Hisoook.  You  may  make  such  statement  as  you  desire. 

Mr.  BoLEN.  We  think  that  under  under  both  the  present  tariff  law 
and  the  Mills  bill  the  mineral  water  fraternity  are  not  receiving  justice. 
We  can  see  no  reason  whatever  why  mineral  waters  should  to  put  on 
the  free  list 
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Senator  Hiscogk:  Is  there  any  mineral  water  brought  into  this  coun- 
try which  you  want  to  be  protected  against,  which  is  not  carbooated  f 

Mr.  BOLEN.  Then  it  becomes  artificial  mineral  water.  We  think 
that  those  waters  should  pay  a  dut}i.  They  are  simply  table  waters; 
they  are  Inxhries. 

Senator  Hisgook.  Do  yon  want  anything  else  except  those  t 

Mr.  BoLEN.  On  beverages,  snch  as  sarsaparilla  and  ginger  ale,  un- 
der the  present  law  and  under  the  Mills  bill,  there  is  a  duty  imposed 
of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  an  additional  duty  of  30  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  on  the  bottles  containing  them.  We  think  that  there  shoald 
be  a  specific  duty  of  at  least  2  cents  a  bottle — that  is,  for  the  oon- 
tents-«-and  that  they  should  pay  the  full  duty  for  glass  bottles,  which  ia 
1  cent  a  pound. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  .You  do  not  want  any  duty  on  natural  waters  f 

Mr.  BoLEN.  On  purely  medicinal  natural  waters,  such  as  Hanyadi 
Janos,  Freiderichflhal,  Aix-la-Ghapelle,  and  Harrowsgate,  I  do  not  see 
that  there  would  be  any  objection  to  that;  but  on  Apollinaris,  and 
those  which  are  used  as  dilutents  of  wines  and  liquors — and  ApolliDaris 
is  really  an  artificial  water,  because  it  undergoes ,  manipulations  from 
the  spring  there — we  think  they  oaght  to  pay  a  duty  on  the  water  and 
a  greater  duty  on  the  bottles  containing  them,  instead  of  30  per  cent, 
on  ginger  ales  and  1  cent  a  pound  on  the  glass  bottles  too. ' 

Senator  Hisgogk.  But  so  far  as  the  pure  medicinal  or  beverage  wa- 
ters are  concerned,  which  are  not  fixed  in  any  way,  which  come  here  in 
their  natural  state,  you  do  not  expect  any  protection  on  those  f 

Mr.  BoLKN.  That  we  do  not  expect;  no,  sir.  The  present  tariff  law 
and  tbe  Mills  bill  both  put  artificial  mineral  waters  on  the  free  list. 
There  is  none  coming  in  unless  Apollinaris  be  considered  artificial,  as 
it  really  is,  and  will  be  so  declared  one  of  these  days,  so  as  to  come  in 
free.  It  has  been  officially  declared  to  be  an  artificial  water,  as  the  fol- 
lowing documents  will  show : 

(From  the  National  Bottlen*  OaMtte.1 

APOLLINARIS  OFFICIALLY  DENOUNCED.  A  ROYAL  PRUSSIAN  GOVERNMENTAI,  COM- 
MISSION DECLARES  IT  NOT  A  NATURAL  MINERAL  WATER.  AN  IMPERIAL  DBCHES  RK- 
LATINO  TO  ARTIFICIAL  WATERS. 

The  general  belief  among  mannfactnrere  of  carbonated  bev^erages,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  mineral-water  bnainesB,  that  ApoIIinariH  water  is  an  artificial  prodact 
is  strengthened,  and  the  evidence  heretofore  submitted  on  the  same  moot  point  is  cor- 
roborated and  fully  sustained,  by  the  official  documents  herewith  presented.  A  few 
have  known  of  their  existence;  and  to  convince  those  whom  it  may  concern  that 
official  action  against  the  wuter  hiui  been  taken  by  the  governmeut  of  the  country  in 
which  this  alleged  natural  product  is  supposed  to  come  from,  we  have  sncceeded  in 
securino^  copies  of  the  various  papera  covering  the  matter.  For  these  we  are  indebted 
to  Dr.  Haubury  Smith,  one  of  the  first  and  oldest  manufacturers  of  mineral  waters 
in  this  country,  and  Charles  Meinecke,  of  Charles  Meinecke  Sl  Co.,  the  well-known 
firm  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.    They  are  as  follows: 

Exhibit  A.— Translation. 

[Imperial  Law  Record,  No.  3.  CoDtoiit«:  OrclinaDce  concomin^  thn  traffic  in  artificial  mineral  watera, 
piiKo  13.  (No.  1361.)  Ordinance  conceniing  the  tratlic  in  artificial  miofiral  waters,  Febmary  9. 
1880.] 

We,  William,  by  the  Grace  of  God  German  Kmperor,  Kinp  of  Prneaia,  etc.,  do 
ordain,  in  the  name  of  the  Empire,  on  the  grounds  of  the  dohuitiou  in  the  second 
section  of  ]iarugraph  6  of  the  industrial  code  of  Juno  21,  1809  (Imperial  Law  Keeord, 
p.  *24r>),  as  follows: 

By  "artificially  prepared  mineral  waters,'*  in  the  sense  of  list  A  attached  to  the 
ordinance  concerning  the  traffic  in  drugs,  of  January  4,  1875  (Imperial  Law  Record , 
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p.  5),  are  to  be  understood  not  only  imitations  of  certain  natural  mineral  waters,  bnt 
also  other  artificially  prepared  solutions  of  mineral  ingredients  in  water,  which  exter- 
nally appear  like  mineral  waters  without  being,  according  to  their  chemical  compo- 
sition, a>  natural  mineral  water. 

The  definition  can  not  be  applied  to  mineral  solutions  of  the  latter  kind  which  con- 
tain ingredients  named  in  ^the  lists  B  and  C  of  the  Qenuan  pharmacopcBta ;  these 
rather  belong  to  those  admixtures  of  drugs  which,  according  to  paragraph  1  of  the 
ordinance  of  January  4, 1875,  can  be  offered  and  sold  as  remedies  only  iu  drug-stores. 

In  witness  whereof  is  hereunto  attached  our  own  signature  and  the  imperial  seal.  ' 
•  Given  at  Berlin,  February  9,  1880. 

Ll.8.]  Wiluav. 

Prinos  Bismarck. 

(Imperial  Law  Record,  1880.    Published  in  Berlin,  February  14,  1680.) 

Exhibit  B.— Trsnslation. 

The  royal  Prussian  mineral  water  office  at  Niederselters  hereby  gives  information 
that  the  well-known  table  water  Selterser  water  (Niedersel terser wasser),  as  well  ae 
the  Tachinger,  Emser  (Kraucben,  Kessel,  and  Kaiser  springs),  Sehwalbacher  (Stahl, 
Wein,  and  Paulinen  springs),  Weilbacher  (Schwefel  and  Natroulithion  springs),  and 
Qeilnauer  water,  are  all  taken  from  the  royal  springs  and  there  bottled  in  stone  Jars 
or  bottles,  as  nature  furnishes  them,  being  entirely  natural  mineral  waters. 

These  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  many  artificially  treated  products  of  the 
Apollinaris  springs,  which,  although  being  charged  by  various  chemical  manipula- 
tions, are  yet  offered  as  natural  mineral  waters. 

Their  high  medical  value  is  also  improved  by  the  constant,  exceptionally  favorable 
oomposition  of  the  royal  springs,  celebrated  since  centuries. 

The  waters  are  bottled  with  the  greatest  care  under' governmental  control  as  prod- 
ucts of  nature,  therefore  they  are  not  dependent  on  art  nor  subject  to  errors. 

Exhibit  C.~Translation. 
Js  the  Jpollinaris  water  a  **natural'^  or  an  **arl%fioial"  mineral  water. 

The  natural  Apollinaris  water,  i.  e.,  that  which  is  taken  directly  from  the  spring, 
oontainaso  much  iron  that  the  latter  oxidizes  immediately  after  bottling,  making  the 
water  muddy,  thus  rendering  it  impossible  to  use  it  as  an  article  of  commerce  and 
export.  In  order  to  make  it  preservable  and  capable  of  being  exported,  it  under- 
goes the  following  process: 

(1)  It  is  conducted  into  large  tanks— clarifiers.  In  these  it  is  exposed  for  several 
days  to  the  atmosphere.  At  a  high  temperature,  the  secretion  takes  place  very  soon, 
not  only  of  the  disturbing  element,  the  iron,  but  naturally  more  or  less  of  all  mineral 
ingredients  of  the  water,  and  there  is  a  strong  deposit  of  mud,  ocher,  chalk,  etc.  The 
perfectlv  clarified  water  is  tasteless,  flat,  and  not  drinkable;  the  last  traces  of  car- 
bonate nave  also  disappeared  and  it  is  in  this  state  hardly  distinguishable  from  puri- 
fied river  or  common  well  water.  » 

(2)  It  is  '' strengthened  "  by  the  application  of  salt  and  carbonate  through  the  com- 
mon machinery  which  is  usually  employed  for  the  production  of  artificial  mineral 
waters,  and  thus  changed  into  the  ''natural"  Apollinaris,  which  comes  into  the  trade. 

Common  sense  can,  in  view  of  these  facts,  decide  the  above  question. 

S. 
Exhibit  D, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Atigust  26,  1886. 

Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  valued  favor  of  the  19th  instant,  we  beg  to  hand  you 
inclosed  the  official  circular  of  the  royal  Prussian  administration  of  fiscal  mineral 
spriuffs  at  Niederselters,  denouncing  the  Apollinaris  water  as  artificial.  Also  a  smaller 
circular,  showing  the  process  by  which  the  Apollinaris  water  is  manufactured ;  this 
is,  unfortunately,  anonymous,  being  published  by  an  officer  of  the  above  royal  admin- 
istration, who  examined  the  process  of  manufacture  at  Apollinaris,  but  who,  as  such 
officer,  is  not  permitted  to  sign  his  name.  [There  is  no  place  called  Apollidaris.  The 
alleged  spring  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Ahr,  some  40  miles  from  Cologne,  on 
the  road  to  Bonn  and  Reraagen.  near  Ahrweiler,  and  the  baths  aud  springs  of  Neunahr, 
about  6  miles  from  the  river  Rhine. — Ed.] 

We  hope  some  further  and  more  effective  action  may  be  taken  before  Congress  to 
suppress  this  fraud,  aud  awaiting  your  further  communications  on  this  subject,  we 
remain, 

Yours,  very  sincerely, 

Chas.  Mbinegke  &  Co. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Keller,  £diU)r  The  Bottlers'  Gazette. 
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By  reftrenoe  to  ihe  abore  docamentS;  -which  appear  ia  the  original  (G«miJMi)  text* 
with  translation  followinjp,  It  appears  that  an  imperial  decree  (Exhibit  £)  was  tssaed, 
defining  the  statn*  of  artiticial  and  natural  miaeral  waters  according  to  the  law  of  the 
land  and  the  German  pharmacopoeia,  which  distinctly  states,  witboot  usin^  nanic^ 
that  the  water  of  the  Apoliinaris  springs  does  not  come  within  the  category  of  the 
former.  Then  follows  the  circular  of  royal  Prassiau  commission  oq  mineral  waters 
(Exhibit  B).  This  denounces,  m  good  set  terms,  the  pretensions  of  the  ApoUiaari^ 
fraud,  and  gives  the  public  to  understand  that  it  should  be  taken  at  its  true  artificial 
worth,  and  nothing  more.  Exhibit  C  contains  the  views  of  an  ofiQcer  of  the  royal 
commission,  and  describes  the  manipulations  to  which  it  is  subjected  before  it  ia  bot- 
tled and  placed  on  the  market.  Exhibit  D  is  the  letter  of  Charles  Meinecke  &  Co., 
replying  to  one  addressed  them  by  us  in  relation  to  the  matter,  and  is  explanatory  of 
the  documents  preceding  it. 

Mr.  BoLEN.  In  rplation  to  beverages,  such  as  ginger  ale  and  the  like^ 
I  think  they  onght  to  pay  a  specific  duty  for  each  pint  or  fraction  thereof 
of  contents,  and  a  full  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  for  the  glass  bottles  con- 
tainiug  them.  That  would  be  about  equal  to  35  per  cent  duty  on  the 
contents  and  a  full  price  for  the  bottles.  As  it  is,  the  beverage  is  laxed 
only  20  per  cent,  and  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  bottles  containing 
them,  which  makes  only  about  one-half  of  the  present  tariff  doty  that 
we  would  have  to  pay  on  bottles  if  we  were  to  import  them  new.  On 
artificial  mineral  waters  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  is  exacted  on  bottles  now, 
making  90  cents  per  gross,  the  bottles  weighing  1^  pounds,  and  the 
present  tariff  makes  the  duty  on  the  bottles  1  cent  a  pound.  The  daty 
on  a  gross  of  bottles  ought  to  be  $3.16  instead  of  the  90  cents  that  they 
now  pay,  that  being  IJ  cents  on  each  bottle,  as  they  now  wei^^h  Jk 
pounds  each.  Artificial  mineral  waters  should  be  taxed  a  specific  doty 
of  4  cents  for  quarts  and  2  cents  for  pints. 

This,  I  think,  represents  the  \  lews  of  the  National  Bottlers'  Associ- 
ation of  the  United  Btates,  and  of  the  mineral  spring  water  men  as  welL 

There  are  between  6,000  and  7,000  employing  concerns  in  the  United 
Btates,  employing  nearly  100,000  hands  bottling  artificial  and  natural 
mineral  waters,  and  saccharine  and  carbonated  beverages  of  mineral 
waters.  In  this  country  we  make  as  good  mineral  waters  and  bever- 
ages as  anywhere  in  the  world.  Yet,  under  the  present  tariff,  the  foreign 
makers  can  undersell  us  in  all  directions,  and  when  it  comes  to  export- 
ing  we  can  not  do  it  at  all.  My  concern,  Bolen  &  Byrne,  is  the  most 
extensive  in  this  country.  We  have  over  200  hands  employed  in  our 
two  establishments  in  New  York  aiul  Philadelphia.  We  think  it  would 
be  but  simple  justice  to  grant  what  we  ask,  and  let  it  appear  in  the 
Senate  bill. 

Mr.  Bolen  submitted  the  following  papers  in  connection  with  his 
statement: 

SHALL  APOLLINARIS  WATER  PAY  DUTY  f 

Hon.  Daniel  Manning, 

Seci^eiary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington  : 

Sir:  At  the  fourth  bienuial  couvention  of  the  United  States  Bottlers'  ProteetiTe 
AflSociatioDy  held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  October  19  to  23,  1886,  the  following  resolation 
was  nnanimously  adoped : 

*'  Resolved,  That  a  special  committee  of  Qvo  be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration 
the  snbiect  of  the  free  entry  into  the  United  States  of  the  so-called  Apoliinaris  natnral 
mineral  water ;  and  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  officers  the  fact,  as  is  be- 
lieved by  those  familiar  with  the  subject,  that  the  Apoliinaris  water  is  not  a  natorai 
mineral  water,  and  is  therefore  liable  to  dutv  when  imported  into  the  United  States'' 

With  the  above  in  view,  and  acting  under  our  instrnctions,  the  undersigned  com- 
*mittee  beg  to  call  your  serious  attoution  to  the  matter,  and  earnestly  request  that 
you  take  action  as  may  seem  proper  for  you  to  do. 

In  order  to  clearly  show  that  the  bottlers  of  minfral  water  in  the  United  States 
repreaeut-ed  in  their  national  association  have  some  rij^hts  in  the  matter,  and  are 
cognizant  of  facts  which  prove  their  position  and  lead  them  to  make  this  appeal  to 
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the  anthorities,  the  committee  will  recite  a  brief  history  of  the  case,  a  ease  which 
lias  excited  no  little  controversy,  some  tall  swearing,  strong  political  inflaence,  and 
in  Tarions  ways  made  famous. 

In  1877,  on  the  importation  of  a  large  amount  of  highly  charged  mineral  waters, 
-which  were  admitted  free  of  duty,  being  classed  as  natural  waters,  Messrs  A.  Blum, 
jr.,  dt  Sons,  New  York  agents  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Selters  Spring,  protested,  and 
furnished  proof  of  the  Treasury  Department  that  the  Apollinaris  water  was  an  arti- 
ficial water  and  not  entitled  to  free  importation. 

In  1878  Carl  H.  Schultz,  of  New  York,  a  large  dealer  in  mineral  waters,  also  re- 
monstrated, and  furnished  proof  to  the  Department  to  show  the  truth  of  his  claim. 
Sabsequently,  Consul  Bullock,  at  Cologne,  was  instructed  by  the  State  Department ' 
to  examine  and  report  upon  the  Apollinaris  water.  This  report  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  water  was  a  natural  production,  though  all  the  evidence  presented  showed  con- 
clusively that  it  was  an  artificial  production.  Notwithstanding  these  facts  the  De- 
partment, on  February  21,  1879,  adopted  Bullock's  opinion. 

Various  other  remonstrances  were  made  by  large  dealers  and  spring  owners  throngli- 
oat  the  United  States,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  the  water  continuing  to  be  entered  fiee 
of  duty.  The  protests  and  remonstrances  continuing,  the  Department,  on  December 
10, 1880,  ordered  another  investigation.  The  collector  at  New  York  and  a  Bpe<iial 
asent,  who  had  charge  of  the  matter,  made  a  full  and  complete  investigation,  and 
after  fully  satisfying  themselves  from  a  chemical  stand-point  and  an  examination  of 
all  the  evidence  at  hand,  reported  that  in  their  opinion  it  was  an  artificial  water  and 
subject  to  duty.  This  report  was  adopted  and  duties  were  laid  against  Apollinaris, 
which  were  paid  under  protest ;  but  before  finally  deciding  in  the  matter  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Attorney-Gkneral  for  his  opinion.  This  optnion,  rendered  by  the  Hon. 
Wa^ne  MacVeagh,  the  Attorney-Qeneral,  July  26,  1881,  was  to  the  effect  that  Apolli- 
naris water  was  an  artificii^l  water. 

This  decision  was  rendered  after  Special  Agent  Starring  had  made  his  report  to  the 
Department,  which  bears  date  of  February  27,  1879,  and  is  the  more  striking  be- 
cause 8tarring!s  report  was  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  Apollinaris  Company  and  bears 
the  '* ear-marks"  of  a  familiar  argument. 

Having  been  overruled  by  the  highest  law  ofilcer  of  the  Government,  the  Apolli- 
naris Company  were  not  yet  satisfi^  to  let  the  matter  rest,  but  bad  the  influence  to 
secure  another  special  agent  to  examine  into  the  matter,  in  the  person  of  Oeorge  C. 
Tichenor.  This  agent,  however,  was  accompanied  by  Roger  F.  Scannoll,  of  Boston, 
an  expert,  an  incorruptible  and  honorable  mercantile  j^ntleman. 

They  proceeded  together  to  the  Apollinaris  springs,  m  Germany,  and  industriously 
set  to  work  to  examine  the  whole  matter  thoroughly.  After  inspecting  the  surround- 
iDgs,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  president  of  the  Apollinaris  Company  from  London, 
who  had  bei^n  telegraphed  for,  they  ran  against  an  obstacle,  the  president  refusing 
to  allow  Mr.  Scannell,  the  expert,  to  go  through  the  premises,  although  freely  and 
▼ery  cordially  inviting  Mr.  Tichenor  to  examine  folly  into  the  matter.  Before 
taking  him  through,  however,  he  very  diplomatically  took  both  gentlemen  on  a 
junketing  tour.  While  on  this  pleasure  trip  through  the  country  Mr.  Scannell  was 
abased  by  the  president  as  no  gentleman  would  abuse  another,  for  causing,  as  he 
said,  so  much  trouble  to  the  Apollinaris  Company. 

On  the  evening  of  the  17th  oi  August,  1881,  Mr.  Scannell  alleges  that  Mr.  Steinkopff, 
the  president  of  the  Apollinaris  Company,  took  Mr.  Tichenor  to  visit  a  certain  place, 
refusing  to  allow  Mr.  Scannell  to  accompany  them.  On  their  return,  after  an  absence 
of  less  than  an  hour,  on  Mr.  Scannell  joining  them,  he  (Scannell)  was  again  roundly 
abused  by  Mr.  Steinkopff,  and  in  the  expressive  language  of  Mr.  Scannell  was  called 
a  ''d— ^  liar''  by  the  cultivated  president  of  the  Apollinaris  Company  for  insinuat- 
ing that  Apollinaris  water  was  an  artificially  prepared  water.  Mr.  Tichenor  never 
uttered  one  word  in  behalf  of  his  oollea^e,  but  '*hung  hiahead"  in  tho  presence  of 
Mr.  Scannell,  and  subsequently  tried  to  induce  Mr.  Scannell  to  overlook  the  matter. 
From  that  time  forward,  it  is  alleged,  Mr.  Tichenor  was  a  different  man  in  his  manner 
toward  Mr.  Scannell. 

Following  this  came  the  examination  of  the  Apollinaris  works  by  the  special 
agent,  Mr.  Tichenor,  although  the  expert,  Mr.  Scannell,  was  not  allowed  to  go  through 
the  works  as  stated  above.    This  of  itself  is  a  suspicious  fact. 

Mr.  Tiiihenor's  report  to  the  Treasury  Department  bears  date  of  August  31,  1881, 
firom  London,  England,  and  also  has  the  **  ear-marks"  of  familiarity.  No  one  can 
read  the  report  without  fdeling,  instinctively,  that  either  it  was  written  by  a  master 
hand  or  one  who  was  ''crammed  "for  the  occasion.  Needless  to  say  it  was  thor- 
oughly, exhaustively,  and  conclusively  a  self-conceited  opinion  in  favor  of  the  Apol- 
linaris Comnany. 

Shortly  after  this  a  death  occurred  in  the  United  States — the  death  of  President 
Garfield — resulting  in  a  complete  change  in  the  administrative  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Chester  A.  Arthur  became  President  of  tho  United  States ;  Charles  J.  Folger 
became  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv;  and  ex-Senator  Boscoa  Conkling  became  known 
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as  the  annoally  retained  attom«y  of  the  Apollinarra  Company  of  London  (limited), 
repreeented  in  the  United  State8^by  Frederick.  De  Barry  A  Co.,  of  New  York.  Aribor, 
Folger,  and  Ooukling  were  all  from  New  York,  all  belonged  to  the  aame  political  Mo- 
tion, and  all  were  Ix^m  friends.  It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  see  how  the  paid  at- 
torney conld  bring  his  political  and  social  influences  to  bear  on  Folger  to  get  him  to 
re-oi>en  the  Apollinaris  case,  and  decide  on  ex  parte  testimony  without  even  granting 
an  opportunity  to  the  American  mineral  water  bottlers  to  be  heard. 

Secretary  Folger  did  so  decide,  and  in  favor  of  the  Apollinaris  Company,  which  re- 
port bears  date  of  January  28^  lc82,  a  very  short  time  after  he  was  indacted  into  of- 
nce.  It  is  very  singular — a  singular  coincidence— but  the  fact  remains,  nevertheless, 
that  Folger  did  as  his  friend  and  political  god-father  (Conkling)  wanted  him  to  do, 
thereby  giving  to  the  latter,  no  doubt,  a,  fat  fee  to  the  Apollinaris  CompaiiT  a  certi- 
ficate of  character,  and  to  its  waters  a  stamp  of  genuineness ;  something  it  did  not 
have  and  never  could  truthfully  have  in  the  face^f  the  strong  evidence  arrayed  against 
it. 

This  was  a  direct  slap  at  a  large  and  growing  industry  in  the  United  States,  and 
made  liars  of  eminent  gentlemen  who  stand  high  in  their  respective  communities. 
No  wonder  the  mineral  water  men  of  this  country  have  risen  up  in  arms  against  sneh 
an  unnatural  decision,  bused  as  it  is  upon  a  flimsy  theory,  and  altogether  unworthy 
of  the  man  who  at  one  time  occupied  the  proud  position  of  chief  justice  of  the  court 
of  appeals  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

No  redress,  it  seems,  could  be  had  while  the  Arthur  administratioo  lasted ;  but  a 
change  came  in  due  time,  and  again  an  appeal  was  made  for  recognition.  Owing  to 
a  large  amount  of  business,  however,  it  was  not  acted  upon  again  until  May,  18t)5, 
when  a  hearing  was  had  before  Acting  Secretary  Fairehiid,  at  Washington. 

Again  the  Apollinaris  Companv  was  victorious,  on  the  novel  ground  that  no  fisis evi- 
dence was  presented.  Verily,  there  is  none  to  present,  unless  it  is  meant  that  more 
of  the  same  kind  is  wanted.  Such,  of  course,  could  be  presented  by  the  volume,  for 
any  fair-minded  man  who  will  read  the  evidence  on  file  in  the  Department,  or  any 
£Eur-minded  and  honest  chemist  who  will  examine  the  water,  must,  perforce  of  cir- 
cumstances  and  of  facts,  declare  the  Apollinaris  water  not  a  natural  but  an  artificial 
water. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  above  facts,  and  other  data  in  possession  of  the  commit- 
tee and  on  file  in  the  Department,  the  committee  undersigned  met  on  the  13th  of  Jan- 
uary, I8d7,  and  adopted  the  following  resolutions,  and  insttucted  its  chairman  to 
forward  them  to  the  proper  authorities: 

**Be9oU;edy  That  the  committee  call  upon  Collector  Magone  and  submit  to  him  our 
protest  against  the  free  admission  of  Apollinaris  water  and  request  of  him  to  not 
only  forward  our  protest  to  Wai^ington,  but  also  to  recommend  the  re-opening  of 
the  case  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

**Re9olv€d,  That  the  committee  also  submit  its  protest  and  remonstrance  to  the  Hon. 
Daniel  Manning,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  request  him  to  give  the  matter  his 
speedy  attention  and  respectfully  urge  upon  him  a  re-opening  of  the  case  in  order  to 
have  an  exhaustive  examination  of  aJl  the  facts  bearing  ou  the  matter. 

**Re9olvedf  That  in  the  event  of  a  failure  to  get  a  rehearing  before  the  Treasnry 
Department,  to  submit  our  protest  and  remonstrance,  with  all  the  facts  in  the  case, 
to  Congress,  and  demand  an  iuvesti^tiou  by  a  special  committee  from  the  House  of 
Represen  tat  i  ves. " 

The  committee  respectfully  submits  the  above  to  your  careful  consideration,  be- 
lieving that  only  a  cursory  examination  of  the  facts  and  data  presented,  which  are 
amply  sustained  by  all  the  documents  quoted,  will  fully  convince  you  of  the  J  ustnesi 
of  our  cause,  and  enlist  you  in  our  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  the  bottlers  and  dealers 
in  American  mineral  waters,  and  also  in  behalf  of  our  Government^  which  is  annually 
defrauded  out  of  the  modest  sum  of  $350,000. 

For  this  your  petitioners  would  pray  a  rehearing  of  the  case,  with  a  view  not  so 
much  of  protection  to  a  leading  American  industry,  which  should  be  a  sufficient  groond 
for  the  inquiry  alone,  but  of  protecting  the  public  iu  the  use  of  an  article  which  is 
f^udulent  in  its  nature  and  a  base  imposition  on  the  consumer. 

W.  B.  Kbller,  Chairman, 
(Editor  of  the  National  Bottlers'  Gaeette,  21  Park  Row,  New  York), 

JOHX  BOUCN, 

(Of  the  firm  of  Bolen  &  Byrne,  415  E.  Fifty-fourth  street,  New  York), 

M.  C.  MORAN, 
(Of  the  Union  Bottling  Company,  240  £.  Twentieth  street.  New  York), 

Hon.  Geo.  F.  Hewett, 
(Ex-president  of  the  U.  S.  Bottlers'  Protective  Association,  Worcester,  Mass.), 

Dr.  Otis  S.  Nralb, 
(Of  the  firm  of  Fairbanks  &  Neale,  Howard  street,  Boston,  Mass.), 
Special  Committee  of  the  United  States  Bottlers^  Protective  Aseoeiatum* 

Hon.  Daniel  Mannincj, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington, 
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45  Bboabwat,  Nxw  York,  SepUmber  20,  1888. 
.  OsMiuoanf:  Youxb  (sf  14th  iDstftiit,  forwarded  here  from  Saint  Clair  Springs,  at 
hand. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  united  movement  by  mineral 
water  dealers  in  regard  to  receiving  justice  in  the  matter  of  tariff  duties,  etc. 

We  have  already  been  to  an  expense  of  several  hundred  dollars  in  pushing  this 
matter  ourselves.  Our  Mr.  Inches  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  when  they  were  framing  the  Mills  bill  and  succeeded  in  getting  some 
very  important  concessions  in  the  matter  of  duty  put  on  bottles  imported  full  ot  Euro- 
pean mineral  water. 

We  are  surprised  that  the  mineral  water  dealers  of  this  country  have  done  so  little 
in  this  matter,  as  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  much  could  be  accomplished  with  very 
little  effort  if  done  through  proper  channels. 

From  our  experience  in  looking  into  the  matter  we  are  positive  that  the  mineral 
wat«r  dealers  of  this  country  can  obtain  Justice  if  they  would  only  ask  for  it. 

We  are  not  only  willing,  but  anxious  to  contribute  our  share  of  the  expense,  pro- 
vided a  number  of  firms  wUl  combine  and  make  the  effort  in  a  proper  way. 

We  have  recently  established  offices  in  this  citjr  at  45  Broadway,  and  would  be  very 
much  pleased  to  receive  a  call  from  you  at  any  time  for  the  purpose  of  talking  over 
the  matter,  and  think  that  we  could  give  you  some  valuable  information  in  regard 
to  onr  experience  in  Washington. 

Hoping  to  hear  firom  yon  at  an  early  date,  we  remain  verytruly  yours, 

Salutabis  Katubal  Mineral  Water  CoBCPAinr, 
Per  Jambs  W.  Inos 
MeesTB.  BoLBir  d&  Btbmb. 

AVMSS^BattJB^n-fimrtk  Street,  CKy 
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twines  and  cordage,  unequal  reduction  of  duties  by  Mills  bill 699 

twenty-ninth  in  list  of  protected  articles,  fourth  in  imports 676 

Flax  industry,  coarse  grades  of  linen  only  produced  in  the  United  States 668 

commencement  of 668 

compacative  wages,  foreign  and  domestic 670 

firee  flax  of  slight  benefit  to  the  manufacturer >.. 671 

increased  duties  would  pay  large  domestic  production 668 

Mills  bill  would  destroy  it 669 

only  half  the  labor  in  spinning  as  in  weaving 668 

present  rate  on  thread  and  yam  not  properly  adjusted 671 

protection  insufficient 668 

protest  against  reduction  of  duties 669 

statement  of  Marshall  &  Co 570 

tarifls  of  Great  Britain 669 

wages,  foreign  and  domestic 670 

Foreign  glass  sold  cheaper  in  America  tluui  where  made  abroad 42 

Free  trade  and  protection ....923  to  934 

vs.  protection 677 

(See  Protection.) 

French  ooUarB  and  cnfis  sold  laigely  in  this  country ^..  281 

Fruits,  petition  of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  concerning 

oranges  and  lemons 986 

Fmits,  oranjces,  and  lemons,  discrimination  in  fiivor  of  Spanish  firuit -  985 

inequality  in  the  duty  upon  diiEsrent  kinds 986 

1  rateof  duty 986 
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Fur  hats,  addreasof  D.  J.  Hagertgr ^ 

amoant  of  doty  neoesaaiy  to  protect  the  indofltiy ^ 

as  todaty  on  manafiustnre  of  far , i05 

oomponent  material  of  chief  valae . 493 

danger  of  destraction  of  the  bnainesB  from  lack  of  piotection fiOS 

description  of  6nishedand  unfinished  hats 497 

deeoriptton  of  the  manufacture 504 

description  of  method  of  manufhoture  by  Mr.  Adams », 496 

diflaculty  of  specific  du^ - - 501 

different  kinds  of  manofiictares 601 

eifects  of  non-actton  at  present  time 595 

elem«it8  of  value _ • 600 

English  manafacturers  steal  American  designs 492 

fifty  per  cent,  duty  opposed  by  Mills  bill 500 

foreign  and  domestic  cost 404, 596 

form  of  amendment  to  present  law - 503 

how  duty  is  evaded 401,497 

how  home  manufactures  are  iiynred 506 

how  home  production  has  been  retained 504 

kind  of  fur  used  ., _ 497.503 

imports  of  1884  to  1887 — 401 

importations  very  lar^e 492 

large  increased  importation - 500 

materials  entering  intomanniJEMStai^of .-_ 402; 503 

materials  used  for  trimming - 408 

method  of  stiffening  the  hats 497 

method  of  manufacture 491,492 

number  of  men  employed  in  manu&ctnreof 492^503 

number  of  manufacturers  and  their  location  4 499 

number  of  people  engaged  in  manufacture 499 

partially  manufactured  are  not  enumerated  in  present  law ._ 502 

presentduty  .__ _ 491 

present  duty  never  a  fair  protection 492;50S 

percentage  of  labor  in  making- 499 

petition  for  increase  of  duty  from  whom... 505 

proper  form  ofprovision  to  correct  present  law 496 

proper  rateof  duty  on .493 

relative  cost  of  the. trimming 498 

rates  of  duty  when  finished .._ ._ - 497 

statement  of  F.  B.  Jones 504 

statement  of  Robert  Pearson.. 502 

statement  of  two  trades  unions... 602 

States  in  which  the  manufacture  is  located 603 

suggestion  of  home  valuation - 500 

to  whom  foreign  makes  are  sold 504 

trimmings  composed  princiimlly  ofsilk 498 

trimmings  pay  a  higher  duty  than  the  bodies 498 

where  manufactured 492 

where  the  fur  is  manufactured 503 

who  controlled  fur  trade  in  foreign  countries 505 

Furniture  dealers  benefited  by  provision  in  Mills  bill  as  to  burlap 107 

Gas-retorts,  difierence  in  foreign  and  domestic  price 1036 

importation  on  the  increase 1096 

number  manufactured __ __ 1086 

pay  of  labor -. ^__> 1037 

suggestion  of  specific  rates  of  duty 1037 

superiority  of  clay 1038 

where  made _ , 1036 

Gas,  water,  use  of  diminishing  the  coal-tar  products 278 

Gelatine  and  glue  imports  1868  to  1887... —  753 

German  collars  and  cuff's  sold  largely  in  this  country . 281 

labor  cost  one-third  less  than  labor  in  the  United  States . 133 

looking-glass  plates.- •_- 219 

wages  in  wire- rod  making  from  two -to  five  times,  less  than  in  the  United 

States. — - 149 

wire-rod  trust  syndicate,  full  explanation — 126 
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OlaoB  ean  be  made  as  cheap  in  the  United  States  as  Belginm.  except  for  the  item 

ofwi^See 1 ^-^—  266 

looking - u 266 

lednetion  in  tariff  would  xesolt  in  reduction  of  wages « 26 

window,  statement  of  varions  organizations *  952 

window,  various  tables  as  to  prices... - ..... ..-..  255 

Glass  boUles,  statement  of  W.  H.  Keddington ^ 918 

aU  hand  labor 43 

amount  of  skilled  labor  in  a  gross  of  smaU  bottles ,51 

dif^rence  between  flint  and  green-glass  bottles 60 

dn^  should  apply  to  filled  bottles 44 

filled  bottles  should  pay  same  duty  as  empty  ones.. 43 

foreign  prodnoer  has  no  advantage  except  labor ,..  51 

importation  of  filled  bottles  affects  even  mann&otarers  remote  fimn  8e»- 

boaid 43 

imports  have  increased  76  per  cent,  last  year.... ......  44 

imports  of  filled  bottles  have  increased  20  per  cent. • 43 

impossibility  to  compete  in  production  of  small  vials 46 

its  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate ■. ... 44 

large  import  by  one  Philadelphia  firm . ........  60 

laigest  glass  bottle  works  at  Dresden 42 

lowest  rate  of  duty  in  glassware  sehedole 43 

manuiacturers  of  beer  bottles  losing  ground .... ..  61 

percentage  of  labor  in  products . . ...^ . .. 44 

present  rate  of  duty 44 

present  rate  of  1  cent  insufficient 47 

rate  on  filled  bottles  should  be  specific 40 

same  duty  should  be  placed  on  flint  and  lime  as  on  grsen-glasB  products 44 

speciflc  rates  on 44 

Siemens  process,  a  patent  process,  not  used  here .  45 

statements  of  imports  of  ^ass  bottles,  1880  to  1887  inclusive 48 

stotement  of  Siemens  process 46 

suggestioosof  proper  rate  of  duty . ...  49 

wages  of  American  workmen 43 

wages  three  times  as  large  here  as  abroad !  46 

Glass  indnstiy,  apparent  increase  in  ad  valoram  duty  cansed  by  large  decrease  in 

price 979 

duty  on  brackets  of  plate-glass  under  10  tett  proteetive 979 

great  reduction  in  price .• . 970 

history  of  American  Plate-Glast  Company 977,978 

how  protection  has  affected  price  of  window-glass 974 

imports  of  plate-glass 979 

labor  wages  in  plate-glass  manufaoture,  domestic  and  foreign. 980, 981 

large  amount  of  money  disbursed  by  plate-glass  manufiioturefs 981 

large  item  of  labor-cost  involved  in  plate-glaBS f .. 978 

materials  required  for  production  of  plate-glass 978 

prices  window-glass  1860  to  1888 974 

-    process  of  manufacturing 978 

stetastiGS 971 

striking  increase  in  value  of  farms  since  estobUdimentof  plate<f^lass  works..  981 
tweaty  thousand  workmen  in  green  and  colored  glassware,  wages  at  home 

and  abroad 971 

Glassware,  dissatisfaction  with  MUls  bill 968 

increased  imports  from  Germany 974 

stotement  of  A.  Houghton,  jr 

GlasBwafo,  cut,  allowances  allowed  on  invoiced  piioeof  foieign  import. 969 

American  maaufiicturers  can  not  compete  with  foieign  on  cheaper  goods 971 

can  be  imported  below  the  cost  here 970 

imports  ean  be  fteriy  made  firom  Francs . 970 

itemsof  cost 969 

labor  cost .— 968 

method  of  packing  imported  goods ... . ..........  970 

Mills  bill  reduction  would  result  in  decreased  wi^es 969 

percentage  of  deduction  on  import  prices ^^..... ........... .  970 

reduction  of  duty  would  result  in  increased  import 969 

rich  cut  glass  a  new  industry ..... . 970 
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statement  of  E.  J,  Hawkes * 969 

statement  of  wagw  at  home  and  abroad 909 

present  late  of  dnty  barely  soi&cient  to  proteet 968 

Glan  indnetry,  effisct  of  carton  section' ..  968 

domestic  consumption  of  window-glass 973 

duty  doUected,  etc,  1880  to  1883 998 

eqniTalent  ad  valorem  of  specific  rate  on  bottles 974 

Germany,  prindpalindns^ 972 

importation  of  bottles : 972,973 

production  of  bottles  in  the  United  States 973 

rates  of  wages,  Germany  and  United  States 972 

statement  of  J.  Hoare 998 

GloBB,  piste,  comparison  of  prices 554 

difference  between  selling  price  in  France  and  selling  price  for  shipment  to 

the  United  States _ 556 

duties  should  not  be  reduced «_.  554 

Engli8hdutiesinl671tol856 _ 552 

ftuther  advance  in  its  manufiKstnre  in  this  country . 552 

French  prohibitory - 551 

French  tariff  of  1786 551 

French  tariff  has  been  prohibitory  for  over  two  hundred  years  and  English 

tariff  was  prshibitoiy  one  hundred  and  sixty  years 557 

how  foreign  production  is  controlled  by  syndicate 555 

how  prices  have  been  reduced  by  competition  of  home  production 555 

iUustration  of  reduction  in  price 555 

isa  luxury 657 

method  of  manu&cture 551 

Morrill  tariff  for  1862  levied  for  revenue  only 552 

no  profit  in  the  industry  since  its  establishment 553 

origin  of  its  manufiustnre  in  the  United  States 552 

reduction  in  price  as  compared  with  the  reduction  in  price  of  silvered,  and 

'  ceason  for  reduction  in  price 556 

result  of  the  English  tariff. 552 

wajtesin  this  country... _ 551 

wages  100  to  200  per  cent,  more  than  abroad 5ff7 

when  industry  was  established 651 

statementof  M.  T.  DePauw on  plate-glass 550 

Glass,  window,  change  in  sizes  of  glass  used ... 660 

comparative  wages  in  Belgium  and  United  States 559 

comparison  of  prices,  1860  to  1888 559 

competition  always  existed  in  domestic  market 40 

daily  hours  greater  in  Belgium  than  in  United  States 559 

decrease  in  loreign  invoice  cost  since  1887 690 

decrease  in  working  time  since  act  of  1883 659 

distribution  of  the  fhmaces  throughout  the  United  States . 656 

foreign  trust  in ..^ 39 

large  increase  of  importations  since  1883 569 

percentage  of  labor  in  products . 668 

prices  in  1860  and  1888  compared 662 

proposed  rate  of  duty 660 

statement  of  F.  L.  Bodine — 668 

table  of  imports  from  1880  to  1887 663 

Gloves,  leather,  rufflings,  and  mchiogs,  statement  of  J.  M.  Morrison 4S6 

leather,  specific  duty  on... 430 

sdiedule  submitted  and  advocated  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  Man- 
ning and  Fairchild,  incorporated  in  the  tariff  bills  introduced  by  Mr.  Ban- 

daU 432 

Glucose,  extent  of  the  indnstxy  in  the  United  State,  imports  of  glucose  and  customa 
duties  imposed  in  foreign  countries  upon  glucose  produced  in  the  United 

States,  letterof  S.  D.  Phelps  to  William  McKinley 322 

and  starch,  statement  of  S.  D.  Phelps 309 

Glue — - 846 

Glue-makers'  petition 892 

amount  of  disturbance  created  by  Mills  bill 863 

budness  conducted  in  some  esses  with  absolute  loss 764 
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Gloo,  buaneas  how  nnprofltable . • 863 

CaHndmn  duty . 754 

dnty  on  the  tariff  of  1846, 20per  cent 764 

doty  under  Taneos  tarifb i '  764 

eflforts  of  French,  Gorman,  and  Engliah  maken  to  destroy  American  iadnstiy.  853 

fiah-glno  made  ftom  waste  offish 865 

gelatine,  etc,  rate  of  dnty  should  be  20, 26»  or  30  per  cent 854 

l^reat  disasters  that  would  follow  passage  of  Mills  bill L —  755 

if  made  free  wonld  destroy  the  consamption  of  glue  stock 864 

imports  one-eighth  of  consamption 853 

laige  cost  of  manafactnring  plant 754 

made  free  would  reduce  the  value  of  hides 864 

makers  only  desire  protection  to  cover  difference  in  laboi  cost 853 

Manufocturers'  Association  not  a  trust  combination ... .  766 

Mills  bill  would  destroy  the  industry 853 

number  of  ftctories  and  capital  invested  in  the  United  States 853 

petition  of  Glue  Makers' Associati<m..- —  754 

prepared  fh>m  waste  product.. «. 863 

present  selling  price  about  cost  of  manu&cture 854 

proposition  of  MiUs  bill  for  free  glue  would  seriously  damage  the  fish  trade  .  856 

serious  damage  to  the  fish  trade,  if  firee  glue. 855 

serious  losses  to  the  trade  in  the  last  year 853 

should  have  at  least  20  per  cent  protection -.  853 

statement 853 

statement  of  B.  O.  Gioes > 856 

statement  of  Hon.  A.  S.  Hewitt 854 

statementofG.  W.  Parsons 862 

statement  of  Andrew  G.  Webster , 864 

suggested  paragraph  for  glue,  gelatine,  and  isinglass 854 

rate  of  duty  on  glue,  gelatine,  and  fish  glue  should  be  retained 853 

rates  of  duty  should  be  at  least  25  per  cent 852 

statistics  1860, 1870  and  1880 :. 763 

suggested  rate  of  duty . . 754 

usefhl  products  created  firom  waste  material . ,...  755 

wages  25  per  cent  greater  than  in  1860 - 754 

Glycerine.     (See  Soap.) 

competition  of  foreign .... 1112 

description  of,  refined  and  crude ^ . 1111 

price  of  refined 1112 

price  of  unrefined 1112 

suggested  rates  of  duty 1113 

uses  to  which  it  is  applied . 1111 

Gold  and  silver  beaters 1 

average  output _ 6 

basis  upon  which  to  compute  duty . 18 

bronze  powder,  method  of  making . .... 11 

can  not  compete  with  foreign  manufacture - —  3 

composition  of  Dutch  metal  leaf.. 6 

cost  of  Dutch  metal  leaf.. . 5 

coet  of  production  abroad . 9 

cost  per  pack  of  gold-'eaf 6 

description  of  process  of  brating * . 6 

di£ference  in  expense  of  living . 23 

docked  for  lost  time , 521 

Dutch  leaf,  present  duty  on 7 

Dutch  metal  displacing  gold  leaf. 3 

Dutch  metal  leaf,  contents  of  a  box.. 7 

manu&ctnre  started  in  New  York  but  discontinued 8 

not  durable ..——....  4 

number  of  leaves  in  a  package 6 

probable  cost  abroad , .  7 

sold  Iraudnleutly  for  real  gold-leaf ...  9,10 

used' largely  by  boek-bindere 6 

c         Dutch  metal  manufactured  in  foreign  prisons - .......  8 

exact  cost  of  500  leaves  of  gold-leaf .—  11 
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Gold  and  silver  befttera—Contiiiaed. 

.  explain  how  incieaoed  wagos  stimulate  imports .' — ... . 13 

eetabliahments  generally  small 34 

Germany  supplies  English  market • .. 22 

gold-bronze  powder  very  small  in  quantity . — ..^ 11 

gold4eaf,  present  duty  on « - 7 

how  business  has  declined — . 15 

how  English  gold-beatere  are  driven  out  of  businesB 30 

how  to  detect  Dutch  leaf 5 

highest  wages  paid  in  1880 - - 13 

imports  of  Dutch  metal  ftom  1880  to  1887 2 

impossible  to  increase  wages  without  increasing  impoits 13 

increase  in  imports  of  gold-leaf - i 2 

item  of  labor -_.. 11 

knowledge  and  skill  that  are  neoessary 13 

mannfiKitnre  of  Dutch  metal — 1 

manutiEu.'turer8  obliged  to-beoome  imp<HtOTB . 15 

moldscan  be  used  for  other  purposes , 23 

no  Dutch  metal  manufactured  in  the  United  States « 2 

number  of  men  employed •. 10 

oldnKdds  utilized  lor  other  purposes 11 

percentage  of  value  in  Dutch  metal  represented  by  labor 3 

present  duty  on  bronze  powder  . ^. ' 11 

present  rate  of  wages  compared  with  former  yean 4 

price  per  week's  work  in  Germany 22 

Kadibrd,  Edwin,  statement--- 20 

rates  of  duty  desired  on  gold  and  silver  leaf,  Dntchmet»l 1 

rates  of  wages  four  times  as  much  in  the  United  States  as  in  Qermmiy 22 

relief  desired 2 

small  profits  to  the  manufacturers  since  business  started 16 

state  of  gold-beating  trade  in  England 25,  26,  27,  28,  29 

statementof  Dutch  and  bronze  metal  imported 17 

statement  of^^Charles  Brice — .  3 

stotements  of  gold-leaf  imported,  1867  to  1887 _._ 16 

submit  further  rates  on  Dutch  leaf- - 19 

fiiystem  in  Germany .-_ — 1 

systems,  compared,  of  Germany  and  the  United  States « 21 

temporary  character  of  Dutch  metal  leaf 10 

time  lost  during  the  year _ 13 

twenty  beaters  considered  a  large  establishment IM 

uses  of  Dutch  metal  leaf —  4 

value  of  gold  in  pack  of  20  books  of  gold-leaf. - — -  11 

wages  cannot  be  increased  on  present  rate  of  duty • 13 

wages  in  Germany ^ 1 

wages  less  than  before  the  war .  2 

wages  of  gold-beaters  in  Germany .  _— 21 

wages  paid  to  gold-beaters  abroad 13 

where  manufactured _ 6 

why  its  manulactare  is  discontinued «... .  8 

willing  to  work,  but  no  work - 14 

workmen  produce  better  results  here  than  abroad 1 23 

Gold-leaf,  decline  in  English  manufacture « 968 

English  ttadesmen  literally  starving... 968 

pricesin  United  States  and  Germany * 968 

statement  of  Hastings  &  Co 968 

Government  not  an  end,  but  a  means  to  an  end . 579 

Great  Britain,  exports  of  linen  goods  in  the  United  States 165 

Greater  capacity  than  market 40 

Green  fruit,  statement  of  Alexander  Oldrini  ._ ^^ 467 

Hackling  machine,  the  Garden  scutching  and  hackling  machine 174 

Hair.     (See  Curled  Hair. ) 

Hardware,  great  undervaluation  in  importation 803 

how  the  duty  is  evaded  on  skates - 803 

if  no  tariff  existed  prices  would  be  doubled 1 803 

proposed  duty  on  skates .  803 

statement  of  William  A.  Sutton 802 
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Paga 
Hardware,  nats,  bolts,  liTetB,  etc.,  prices  in  United  States  and  Knglwuit 

Hartman  dteel  Company,  cost  of  making  wiie-xoda : ^^.. —  138 

Hats  of  for,  petition  of  batten  of  Betbel,  Oonn « 722 

Hats  and  bat  materials,  20  per  cent,  no  matter  of  wbat  composed •  719 

Hemp,  jute,  eta,  American  rongh 201 

and  flax  inToicfr  and  dnties  for  1887 . .- ^ 100 

binding  ooid -  190 

flax  indostries  bave  bad  less  protection  tbaa  any  other  leading  industry ....  164 

Kentucky,  bow  affected  by  tbe  tariff 191 

Kentucky,  to  remove  tbe  tariff  is  to  destroy  tbe  industiy a.  191 

protest  of  American  bemp-growers  against  reduction  in  the  MUls  bill 179 

protection  of,  in  Great  Britain. 197 

recommendation  for  removal  of  duty  on  raw  material . *    698 

statement  of  consumption  and  prioM,  1877  to  1888 1Q79 

stsitement  of  manufacturers 304^  410 

summary  of  imports  and  duties . .  168 

thread :. _ 177 

twine - .'- -.- 177 

Hoop  and  band  iron,  retention  of  present  duty  asked  for 686 

statement  of  J.  Painter  &Son _ 686 

Horseshoes,  etc.,  criticism  of  the  Mills  bill  on  pig  and  scrap  iron..' 796 

scrap-iron  lees  than  tbe  demand .. 795 

statement  of  F.  W.  Carpenter - — .  796 

would  prefer  free  scrap-iron,  but  consider  it  unjust 796 

ImportB,increase  in  duty  of  imports  in  twenty  years 766 

increase  of  free  imports  in  twenty  years ..^ 766 

summary  of  tbe  principal  duty,  being  invoiced,  amounting  to  over  f  10,000,- 

000  in  invoice,  value 161 

Import  duties,  increase  of  revenue  in  twenty  years 757 

India,  exhibit  showing  comparative  cost  of  cocoa  matting  hero  and  in  India 346 

Indigo  extract  and  carmined,  cost  of  foreign  extract  laid  down  in  the  United 

States « -- - 861 

extract  and  carmined  difference  in  cost  of  labor  at  home  and  abroad 861 

Inks,  American  inks  being  exported  to  foreign  countries. 918 

ai^inga  reduction  of  duty  on  glass  bottles... . 794 

constant  reduction  of  duties  in  tbe  past .  794 

discrimination  in  &vor  of  the  foreign  mannfectnrer... ^ 794 

favoring  specific  duties  thereon 918 

no  reduction  in  tlrto  jugs  aod  bottles ^ 794 

reduction  of  duty  by  Mills  bill,  destructive  to  industry 918 

statement  of  Carter,  Dinsmore&Co 793 

statementof  W.  H.  Reddington 918 

statement  of  S.  8.  Stafford,  of  New  York ,.794,918 

stating  tbe  ii^ustice  of  tbe  Mills  bill 793 

Internal-revenue  tax,  action  of  Virginia  House  of  Delegates  <m  repeal 636 

on  tobacco,  action  of  numerous  mass  meetings  of  Virginia 639 

Iron,  bwr  and  sheet,  should  be  better  protected 1022 

cost  per  ton  to  mine . 1031 

relative  value  of  different  kinds  of  ore . 1023 

royalty  paid _ 1031 

uses  of  scrap-iron  and  serap-steel 1030 

Iron  bcAms,  expensive  machinery  required . 976 

general  principleof  items  of  expense  in  production . 976 

no  equality  as  to  cost  of  production  between  steri  rails  and  iron  beams 976 
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